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CoLViN.  Walter  S.,  Osawatoralc,  Kansas 

CoMiAu.  Napolhon  a..  God  bout,  P.  Q^. ■ 

CoNGDON,  Herbert  Whgaton,  111  Montague  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 

CoNKLiN,  Charles  E.,  Ro^lyn,  N.  Y ■ 

Cook,  Miss  Lilian  Gillette,  36  W.  75lh  St..  New  York  City 

Cope,   Alban.  Hartford.  Conn 

Cops,  Francis  R..  Jr.,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa 

Coprlavd.  Dr.  Ernest,  141  Goldsmith  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

CouES,  Dr.  William  Pbarck,  90  Charles  St.,  Boston.  Mass ■ 

Court.  Edward  J.,  3303  17th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C 1899 

Cox,  Ulysses  O.,  Stale  Normal  School,  Mankaio.  Minn 1894 

Cram,  R.  J-.  l6  Hancock  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit.  Mich '8<*3 

Crandall,  C.  W.,  Woodside,  Queen's  Co.,  N.  Y '^9' 

Crandall,  Silas  W..  Winnetka.  Ill 

Crawford.  John,  Lakelield,  Minn '899 

Crolius,  Miss  Anne  A.,S3W.  S3d  St.,  New  York  City 1897 

CuHBiE,  RoLLA  P.,  Dept.  Insects,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus-  Washinglon,  D.  C.  1895 

Currier,  Edmonde  Samuel,  909  Franklin  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Daenzer.  Carl,   1730  Missouri  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Dafpin,  Wm.   H.,  49=5  Penn  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ... 

Daggett,  Frank  S.,  205  Ramoiia  St.,  Pasadena,  Cala 

DaKIN,  J.  A.,   Syracuse,   N.  Y 

Daniel,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va 

Dart,  Leslie  0.,,,i7  iilh  Av.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis.  Minn 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Braxton,  45  Green  St.,  Brattleboi 

Vt 

Davis,  Clarence  N.,  Branchport,  N.  Y 

Davis,  Miss  Marv  A.,  Studio 9,  52  E.  13d  St.,  New  York  City.... 

Davis,  Minot,  Swan  River  Logging  Co.,  Swan  River,  Minn 

Dawson,  William  Leon,  Ahtanum,  Washinglon 

Day,  Chester  Sessions,  28a  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Dean,  R,  II.,  La  Crosse,  Wis '893 

Deanb,  Gsorge  Clement,  80  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1899 

Deane,  Walter,  39  Brewster  St.,  Cambridge,  Mans 1897 

De  Haven,  Isaac  Norris,  Ardmore,  Pa 

Derby.  Richard,  No.  2  Beck  Hall.  Cambridge,  Mass 

Dewey,  Miss  Margaret,  168  Pearl  St..  Springfield,  Mass 

Dexter,  Newton,  Providence,  R.  I 

Dickinson,  Joseph  A.,  Greiham,   Nebr 

Dickinson,  Joseph  Edward,  1122  So.  Winnebago  SI.,  Rocktbrd,  111. 

Dickinson,  W.  S.,  Miami.  Dade  Co.,  Fla 

DiLLE,  Frederic  M.,4o6McPhee  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo 

DiONNE,  C.  E.,  Laval  Univ.,  Q.iiebec,  Can 
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DtxoM,  Frederic  J..  Elm  At.,  HackeriEBck.  N.J 1891 

Dodge,  Frederick  Clinton,  125  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1S97 

Donnelly,  Mrs.  MarvJ.,  184  Amitj- St.,  Broi.lilyn,  N.  Y 1899 

DoRB,  George  Delmar.  1)0x67,  Norlh  Middleboro.  Mhbk 1898 

DouBLBDAV,  Mrs.  Frank  Nelson,  hi  E.  i6th  St..  New  York  Citjr..i897 
Doughkrty.  Lieut.-Col.  William  E,,U.  S.  A., Fort  Porter,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y 1890 

Douglass,  Bert  H.,  Burlington.  Kansas 1890 

Draper.  Mis«  Dorothea,  19  E.  47th  Si..  New  York  Citv 1899 

Drowne.  Fki:derick  Pbabodv.  20  Benefit  St..  Providence,  R.  I...-1S99 

DuGMURB,  Arthur  Radclvffe,  South  Orange.  N.J 1899 

DURPEE.  OwE.v.  Fall  River,  Mass 1887 

Dutchbr,  Dr.  Basil   Hicks,  U.  S.  A.,  525   ManhatUn   Ave.,  New- 
York  City :886 

Dyche,  Prof.  L.  ll.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 1886 

Eastman,  Harry  D.,  Framingliam,  Mass 1891 

Eaton,  E.  Howard,  Cnnanilaigua.  N.  Y 1895 

Eddv,  Nbwell  A.,615  North  Grant  SL,  Baj  City,  Mich 1885 

Edgar,  Nbwbuld,  28  E.  3gth  St.,  New  York  City 1891 

Edson,  John  M.,  New  Whatcom.  Washington 1886 

Elrod,  Prof.  M.  J.,  Univ.  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 1891 

Embody,  George  Charles,  78  Seymour  St..  Auburn.  N.Y 1898 

Emerson,  Charles  J.,   Stoneham,  Mass 189b 

Emery,  Mrs.  Annie  C,  Ellsworth,  Me 1897 

Emlen,  Arthur  Cope,  Awhury,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa.. .1896 

Emory,  Mrs.  Mary  Dillb,  Morgantown,  W.  Va 1899 

Evans,  Ernest  Merwvn,  Awbury,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. -1897 

Evans,  William  B.  Boi  119,  Moorestown,  N.J 1897 

Everman.  Prof.  Barton  W.,  U.  S.  Fihh  Comm.,  Washington,  D.C.  1883 

Fannin,  John.  Provincial  Museum,  Victoria.  B.  C 1888 

Farley,  John  A.,  17  Russell  St..  Maiden. Mass 1893 

Farwell,  Mrs.  Ellen  Drummond,  Lake  Foreti,  III 1896 

Farwell,  Mrs.  Francis  Cooley,  Lake  Forest,  111 1898 

Felger,  Alva  Howard.  26j8  Clay  St.,  Denver,  Col i8g8 

Fbrnald,  Robert  Hevwood,  366  Ainesbury  Av..  Cleveland,  Ohio. .1890 

Ferry,  John  Farwell,  391  Temple  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn 1894 

Field.  Edward  Bronson,  33  Nilcs  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1898 

FiKLD,  Eugene  Dwinell,  68  Deacon  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 1899 

Fisher,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilson,  1502  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1S96 

FiSKEK,  Richard  Thornton,  44  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1898 

Fisher,  Walter  Krnrick,  Stanford  Univ.,  Calif. 1899 

Fisher,  William  H..  1602  Ml.  Royal  Avenue,  Bnltimorc,  Md 1895 

Fisher,  William  Hubbell.  Wiggins  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1S83 

Flanagan,  John  H.,  392  Benefit  St..  Providence.  R.  1 1898 

Fleming,  Jambs  H.,  267  Rushohne  Road,  Toronto,  Can 1893 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  P  roc  tors  vi  He,  Vermont 189S 

Flint,  Harry  W.,  Yale  National  Bank,  New  Haven,  Conn 1888 
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FooTB,  Mi(B  F.  HuBBRTA,  105  W.  43d  St. ,  New  York  City. 1897 

FoRBusH,  Edward  JL,  17  Russell  St.,  Maiden.  Ma»s 1887 

FosTBR,  Francis  Aptiiorp,  15  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1893 

Fowler,  Frederick  Hall,  126  E.  Main  St.,  Ionia,  Mich tSgJ 

FowLHR,  Hesrv  W.,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1898 

Fox,  Dr.  William  H.,  i8i6  Jefferson  Place.  Washington,  D.  C 1883 

Frost,  Albert  H.,  255  W.  74ih  St..  New  York  Ciiy 1893 

FuERTBS,  Louis  Agassiz.  13  East  Av.,  itiiaca,  N.  Y 1S91 

Fuller,  Charles  Anthony,  Sumner  Rowd,  Brookliiie,  Mass 1894 

Gabbutt,  Stuart  Bknnett,  Fort  Collins,  Colo 1898 

Cards,  Andrew  Earl.  28  Chestnut  St..  Williinantic.  Conn iSgg 

Garman,  Prof.  H.,  State  College,  Lexington,  Ky 1893 

GAtlT.  James  H.,  J407  6th  St..  N.  W.,  Wiishiiigton.  D.  C 1899 

Gbs.mbr,  Rev.  AnthonT.,  Grand  Forks.,  North  Dakota 1899 

GiLLBT,  Louis  Bliss.  131  E.  76th  St.,  New  York  City 1895 

Oilman,  Philip  Kingswortii,  Bos  312.  Palo  Alto,  Cala 1897 

Gleason,   Rev.  HuRBERT  W..  718  E.  iStii  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. .1894 

Glenman,  Dr.  James  Denver,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Mver,  Va 1898 

Goldman,  Edward  Alphonso,  Delano,  Cala 1897 

GooDALE,  Dr.  JosBPH  LINCOLN,  3  Fairfield  Sl,  Boston.  Mass 1885 

Goodnight,  Charles,  Go<)dnight,  Texas 1898 

Gould.  Mrs.  Frances  Davis,  1617  I3lh  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C 1898 

Gould,  Hbnry.   London,   Ontario ■...■1899 

Gould,  Joseph  E.,   155  Dakota  At.,  Columbus,  Ohio 1889 

Guw,  Alexander,  Windsor,  Ontario 't^ 

Granger,  Walter  W..  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City 1891 

Gray,  Ralph  W.,  2^  Holvoke  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 1896 

Orebn,  Morris  M.,  706  E.  Fayette  St,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 1S86 

Griffino,  Moses  Bowditch,  Shelter  Island  Heishts,  N.  Y 1897 

Grcnnell,  Joseph,  572  No.  Marengo  Av.,  Pasadena,  Cala 1894 

Hales.  Henry,  Ridgewood,  N.  J 1S90 

Ham,  Judson  Bakter.  Johnson.  Vt 1894 

Hamfeldt,  a.,  305  Main  St..  Ottawa,  III 1892 

Hamlin,  George  L.,  Bethel,  Conn 1893 

Hamand,  Miss  Jennie  E.,  Schaller,  Iowa 1897 

Hankinson,  Thomas  Leroy,  1184  Cascadilla  Place,  Ithaca,  N.  Y....  1897 

Hardy,  Manly,  Brewer,  Maine. 1883 

Harriman,  Miss  Cornelia,  1  E.  sslh  St.,  New  York  City 1899 

Harriman,  Miss  Mary,  1  E.  ssth  St..  New  York  City 1899 

Harris.  William  C,  Utica.   N.  Y 1894 

Hartzell,  Prof.  Joseph  Culver.  Ills.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloom- 

ington,  III 189J 

Harvey,  Herbert  A.,  113  Main  St.,  Bradford,  Pa 1899 

Hathaway,  Henry  S.,  Box  498,  Providence,  R.I 1897 

Haveheyer,  H.  O.,  Jr,  344  Madison  Av„  New  York  City 1898 

Hay,  William  Perry,  Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C....1893 
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I,  Miss  Mary  Peacb.  Peace  Dale,  R.  I 

I,  R.G.,  Peace  Dale,  R.I 

Miss  Laura  J.  F.,  Light  House  Kec|>er,  Santa  Cruz,  Cala...i5 

REET,  Dr.  T.  B..  14  Diviswn  St,,Trov,N.  Y 

Arthur  H.,  Millers  Place,  Suffolk  Co..   N.  Y 

F.,  13012th  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  V 

Hennisckh.  Rev.  Waltiier  F.,  Waverl y,  Ohio 

Hknrv,  Miss  Mary  Catherine,  tj  Fulton  St.,  Worcester,  Massx 

HIOGINSON,  Alexaniier  Henry.  Lincoln,  Mass 

HiLi,  Ja.mes  Hay.ves,  Box  485.  New  London,  Conn 

HlNDSHAW,  HlNRV  Havblock,  s^o  Hoffman  St.,  Baltimore,  Md iJ 

HlNB.  Prof.  James  Strwart,  Slate  Univ.,  Colunihii*.  O 

HiNB,  Mrs.  Jane  L.,  Sedan.  Ind.... 

HiNKLEv.  Arthur  Mekriman,  Box  ,S4>  North  Middleboro,  Mass 

Hitchcock,  Frank  M.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.... 
Hodge,  Piof.  Cufton  Fremont.  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Maae.... 

HoFBR,  Elwood,  Gardener,  Moiilan.i 

Hoffman,  Ralph,  Belmont,  Mass 

Holden,  Edward  Freeman.  3*  Lake  Av..  Melrose.  Mass 

Dr.  William  J.,  5th  and  Bellefidd  Avs..  Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

«(>,  Mrs.  Amelia  Adrlaidr.  Little  Rock.  Ark 

,  Ned,  Delavnii.   Wis 

r,  Otto,  Jackson,  Ky ; 

HoopES-,  JosiAH,  West  Chester,  Pa , 

Hoover,  Theodore  Jesse,  Stanford  Univ.,  Cala 

Hor.sadav,  W,  T..  Zoological  Park,  New  York  City 

HoRNBROOKB,  Mrs.  Orinda  Di.'dlkv,6S  Lombard  St..  Newton, 


Howard,  Ozora  William.  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz 

Howe,  Clarence  P.,  106  Racine  Av.,  Waukesha,  Wit. 

HowB.  Reginald  Heber,  Jr.,  Longwood.  Mass 

Howell,  Arthur  H.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C i 


Hubbard,  Mrs.  Sara  A.,  39  33rd  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Hughes,  Dr.  William  E.,  3945  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Hull,  Walter  B.,  Boh  1J34,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Husn-.JohnT.  SllARPLEss,  II  i8  Probpect  A  v.,  Plainfii-ld,  N.J 

HuNTBR,  Miss  Susan  Morrison,  51  De  Blois  Av..  Newport,  R.  L.. 

HtrNTER,  W.  D.,Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb 

Ingalls,  Charles  E.,  EaslTempleton,  Mass 

Lngersoll,  Albert  M.,  8185th  St..  San  Diego,  Cala 

Ingraham,  D.  p.,  Beutali.  Colo 

Irving.  John.  550  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

IsHAM,  C.  B.,  30  E.  6311  St.,  New  York  City 

Jackson,  Thomas  H..  343  E.  Biddle  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Jacobs,  J.  Warrbn,  Waynesburg,  Pa 

JANNEY,  Nathaniel  E.,  Broad  and  Chestnut  Sis,,  Phiia.,  Pa 
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,  William  Augustus,  78  Devonshire  St.,  Bo6ton,Mass 1883 

r,  Dr.  Mortimer,  Douglas,  Wyoming 1890 

1.  Herbert  K.,  Kent,  Connecticut 1896 

r,  Alfred  William,  Waterside,  Marple,  Cheshire,  England- 1893 

EvHRKTT  Edwin,  Lewislon,  Me 1896 

Frank  Edgar,  747  Warburton  Av.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y 1888 

James  Howard,  Pelerboro,  N.  H 1894 

Walter  Adams,  137  W.  103d  St.,  New  York  CItj 1895 

Williams.,  Boonville.  N.  V 1893 

s.  Ly.vds,  College  Museum,  Oberlin,  Ohio 1888 

s.  Prof.  Marcus  E.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 1890 

AN.  A.  H.  B.,  Lowell,  Wash -1888 

AN,  Prof.  David  Starr.  Stanford  University,  Gala 1888 

i,  Elmer  T.^  Cando,  No.  Dak 189s 

■,  Svlvester  D.,  Georgetown  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C 1893 

Kaeding,  Henry  Barroilhbt.  1201  Laguna  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.1897 
Keav,  Fred.  Erburn.  19  Davenport  St.,  North  CHmbridge,  Ma)'K...i898 

Keavs,  James  Edward.  859  Wellington  St.,  London,  Ont 1899 

Kelker,  WtLLiAM  A.,  Boi  114,  llarHsbiirg,  Pa 1896 

Kellogg,  Vernon  L..  Stanford  Univetuiij.  Gala 1888 

Kendall,  Dr.  William  C,  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.,  Washington,  D.  C.iSSfi 

Kennard.  Frederic  Hedge,  Brookline,  Mass 1892 

Kevser,  Rev.  Leander  S..  7J3  So.  jth  Av.,  Atchison,  Kan 1891   ■ 

King.  George  Gordon,  Newport.  R.  1 1S88 

KiRKWooD.  Frank  G.,  P.  O.  Box  364.  Baltimore,  Md 1891 

Kite,  Nathan,  723  N.  44lh  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa 1899 

Knetsch,  Robert,  Terra  Colta.  Ills 1898 

Kxi(}HT,  Or  A  Willis.  31  Coombs  St..  Bangor,  Me 1893 

Knolhoff.  Ferdinand  William,  28  Winans  St.,  East  Or.inge,  N.J.  1897 

K.NOWLTON.  F.  H.,U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Washington,  D.  C 1883 

Knox.  John  G.,  iS  State  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y - 1897 

Knox.  John  Cowing,  University  P.  O.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1899 

KoBBfi,  William  H..  Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cala 1898 

Koch,  Prof.  August,  Williamsport,  Pa 1891 

Koch,  Frederic  W..  Merced.  Gala 1891 

KoHN,  GusTAVB,   14  Carondelct  St..  New  Orleans,  La 1886 

Kopman.  Henry  Hazlitt,  Covington,  La 1899 

Koumly,  Rev.  Pirminb  M.,  St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchiiion,  Kansas.  1S93 

Kumlien,  LuDwiG.  Milton,  Wis 1895 

Lacey,  Howard  George,  Kerrville.  Texas 1899 

Ladd,  Samuel  B..  West  Chester,  Pa 1889 

Lahee.  Eugene  H.,  Covina,  Gala 1893 

La.wberton,  Alexander  Byron,  303  East  Av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ..1899 

Lano,  Albert.  Aitkin,  Minn 1890 

Lantz,  Prof.  David  Ernest,  Chapman,  Kans 1885 

Latimer,  Miss  Caroline  P.,  63  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1898 

Lawrence,  Hiram  V.,  133  Bedford  Ave,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1S95 
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Lawrrncb.  Robrrt  B.,  69  Franklin  Place.  Flushing,  N.  Y 

Lke.  Miss  Mary,  5131  MoiriR  St..  Germ:intown,  Pn 

Lemmon,  William  P.,  EiiijlewoiKl.  N.J 

Lbltloki',   Hkrman  C.  A..  119  W.  135111  St.,  New  York  Cily.... 
Lrvkrinu,  Thomas  ilhi.vRv,  1433  Cliapin  St.,  Wasliin^lon,  D.  C. 

Link,  Gl^stav  A..  50  Uiiiigs  Av.,  Piitsbiiryh,  Pa 

LoNO.  Horace  B..  14  Anna  St..  Worcester.  Mass 

LooMis,  Miss  Edna,  Jackson,  Mich 

LooMis.  John  A..  Paint  Rock,  Concho  Co.,  Texas 

LoKisc.  J.  Alden.  Zoi.losical  Park,  New  York  City 

LowBBR.  Miss   Emma  Worrell.  2045  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 18 
Lowe,  Willoughby  P.,  Anlcnlce.  Liew^'lvn  Road,  Cdwyn  B.iy, 

No.  Wale 

LvM,  George  Rbnwick.  18  North  St..  Stamford,  Conn 

LusK.  RtcHARD  1).,  Ro'cmoiit,  Ariz 

MAcDoL-CALL.GeoRciic  R.,  Ill  Wall  St.,  New  York  Cit/ 

Mackay,  George  H..  Nantucket,  Mass 

Madimick,  Misa  E.meline,  The  Ritteiihouse,  Philatlelphia,  Pa 

Maoitirk,  Dr.  J.  R..  I^wistown,  III 

Mailliaro,  Joiis  W..307  Saiisotne  St..  San  Francisco,  Gala 

Mailliard,  Joseph.  San  Geronimo,  Cala 

Maires.  Dr.  WALfBR  W.,939  N.  12th  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Maitland.  Robert  L.,  170  Broadwav,  New  York  Citv 

Mali,  Charles  M.,  8  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  Citv 

Marrlb.  Charles  Cdi^e  Inaleslde  Av.,  Chicnj^o,  111 

Marsh,  Daniel  J.,  Springlield.  Mass 

Martin.  John  William,  Paestit.e.  Ore 

Mason.  Howard  Harris,  Box  187,  Riverpoint.  R.  I 

Mastbrman,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  New  London,  Ohio '... 

Matiii-.ws,  Wi^&  Caroline,  Waterville,  Me 

Maitle,  William  Maris,  Swathmore  Colleiie,  Pa 

M*VNARO,  CoLTO.v,  1407  Ijth  St..  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C 

McCaddkn,  David,  3959  Parrieh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

McCooK,  Philip  James,  Niantic.  Conn 

McCoKMiCK.  I^uis  M.,  Glen  Island,  N.  V 

McGregor.  Riciiahd  C  Bok  hi,  Palo  Alto,  Cala 

McHATTr>s.  Dr.  Henry,  335  College  Si  .  Macon.  Ga 

McIlhenkv,  Edward  Averv,  Avery's  Island.  La 

McKhnzie,  Peter,  4492  St.  Catharine  St.,  Montreal,  Can 

McKiNLAV.  James.  Piciou,  Nova  Scotia 

McLain,  Robert  Baird.  Cor.  Market  and  nth  Sis.,  Wheeling. 

W.  Va 

Mead,  George  S.,  3300  Washington  St..  San  Francisco,  Cala 

Mkarnp,  Louis  di  Zrrkga,  Fort  Adams.  Newport,  R.  i 

Meeker,  Jesse  C.  A.,  166  Honsl'  '\''--  BriJijeporc,  Conn 

Merrill.  Harry.  Bangor,  Maine 

MiLLRR,  GsRKiT  SMITH,  Jr..  Peterboro',  N.  Y 
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Miller.  James  Henry,  LowviUe.  N.  Y 1894 

Mn-LKR,  Mrss  Mary  Mann,  817  De  Kalb  Av,-..  Bro.ikl vn.  N.  Y 1R98 

Miller,  Mr$.  Olivk  Thornk.  S27  De  Kiilb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y-.-iSS? 

Miller,  Waldrosj  Db  Witt,  Plamficid,  N.  (..... 1896 

Mills,  Harry  C.  Unionville.  Ciinn 1897 

Mitchell,  Mrs,  MiNA  Baker.  Cliattanooga,  Tenn 1S98 

Mitchell,  Walton  I..  534  Siimmit  Av.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 1893 

MoNTCOMEKY.  Thomas  H,,Jr..  Univ.  PennRvlvania,  Pliila.,  Pa 1899 

Mou;<,  Joachim  Richard,  934  Broadwar.  Camden.  N.  J 1S98 

MuoRE,  Robert  Thomas,  Haddonlield,  N.J 1S9S 

MoRcoM.  G.  Frean.  lii;  Commonwealth  St.,  Los  Anfteles.  Cala i»S6 

MoRiBON.  Geobrb  Abbot.  17  Karrar  St.,  Cambridge,  M«ss 1896 

Morrell,  Clare.sce  Henry,  Pittslii^ld,  Me 1S97 

Morris.  George  Spencer.  Olnev.  Philadelphia.  Pa 1887 

Morris.  Robert  O.,  Sprini;lield,  Mass i8S3 

Morrison.  Georgk  A..  Fox  Lake.  Wis 1891 

Morse.  George  W.,  861  i  Morgan  St.,  Chicago,  111 1898 

MohHER.  Frank  H..  183  Pleasant  St  .Maiden,  Mass 1898 

Mullikhn.   Willard  Eahlb,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 1898 

MURUOCK.  John,  195  Walnut  Av.,  Rr)Xbiii\v,   Mass 18S3 

Myers,  Miss  Lucv  F,.  ■'  Brc.oksidt,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 1898 

Nash.  Herman  W..  6011164,  Pueblo.  Colorado 1892 

Nblson,  James  Allen,  148  S.  39ih  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa iSgS 

Newbury,  Frederick  Earl,  8i  Westminster  St.,  Providence.  R.  I. ..1897 
Newman,  Stephen   M.,  D.  D.,  1818  M.  St  .  N.  W.,  Wasliington, 

I>.  C 1898 

Nichols,  John  M.,  Box  45,  Peabody,  Mass 1S90 

Nicholson,  Augustus  Milton,  Box  447.  Orlando,  Fla 189S 

NoRRis,  Rev.  James  Avery,  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y 1894 

NORRls.J   Parker.  713  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa i886 

Norton,  Arthur  H.,  Westbrook,  Maine 1S90 

Norton,  Arthur    Henry  Whitelby,  Box  918,   San   Antonio, 

Texas 1S94 

Norton,  Richard.  'Shady  Hili,'  Cambridge,  Mass 883 

Nowell,  John  Rowland,  Port  man,  S.  C 1897 

Obbrkolsbr.  Harry  C.,  1505  Howard  Av.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 188S 

O'Connor,  Malobman.  25  No.  Front  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa 1896 

Ogden,  Dr.  Henry  Vising.  141  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1897 

Olds,   Henry   Worthinoton,   301   New  Jersey   Av.,   Washington, 

D.  C 1896 

D'Neil,  Edward.  Sewickley,  Alleglieny  Co.,  Pa 1893 

Orth.  George  S-,  Bridgeville,  Pa 1S91 

OsBORN,  Chasb  Salmon,  Sault  Sie.  Marie,  Mich 1893 

OsBURN,  Raymond  Carroll,  Fargo  College,  Fargo.  N.  D 1899 

OsBURN,  Rev.  William,  107  University  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn 1890 

Osgood,  Fletcher,  7  Marlboro  St.,  Ciielsea,  Mass 1897 
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Osgood,  Wilprbd  Hudson,  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  189,1 

Owes-,  Charles  C,  340  Williami  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J 1896 

Owes,  Miss  Juliette  Amelia,  306  No.  91(1  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 1897 

Padi>ock.  Miss  Isabel  Moktrith,  Mu-eum,  St.  Johnsburv,  Vt....i899 

Paoe.  Mrs.  Alice  Wilson,  Hotel  Mar;;aret.  Bro<)kl_vn.  N.  Y 1S96 

Paine,  Augustus  G.,  Jr..  311  W.  74lh  St.,  New  York  Citv i836 

Palmer,  Dr.  Theodore  S,,  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Wa^hinston.  D.  C  .  18S8 

Palmer,  Samuel  Copbland,  Swarlhmore,  Pa 1899 

pAPE,  Charles  Weslev,  Manhattan.  Kansas 1896 

Parker,  J.  Grafton,  Jr.,  100  Washin-jion  St.,  Cliicago,  [II 1894 

Parker,  Wexdell  Philipps,  1  Midland  St.,  Worccter,  Mass 1897 

Pav.ne,  Charles,  Bo»  913,  Wichita.  Kan 189S 

Pav.ke,  E.  B.,  Catlin,  III 1S96 

Peabodv.  Rev.  P.  B.,  Ilallock,  Minn 1S91 

Peabody,   William  Rodman.  13  Kirkland  St..  Cambridge,  Mass 1S90 

PKAHSON.  T.  Gilbert,  Guilford  College,  N.  C 1891 

Pennock.  Charles  J.,  Kenneii  Square,  Cliester  Co.,  Pa 1888 

Perki.ss,  Charles  E..  Box  S.i4,  Hartford.  Conn i3S8 

Perrior,  Albert  William,  316  E.  Kennedj'  St.,  Syracuse.N.  Y....1897 

Peterson,  J.  P.,  West  Denmark,  Polk  Co.,  Wis 1885 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Anna  Bardwell,  Box  36,  Northfieid,  Mass 1899 

Philip,  Hoffman,  Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  D.   C 1897 

Phillips,  A.  H.,  Princeton,  N.J 1S91 

Pierce,  A.  K.,  Renovo,  Pa 1891 

Piers,  Harry.  'Stanyan,"  North  West  Arm,  Halifax,  N.  S 1891 

PoE,  MisB  Maroaretta,  1500  Park  Av.,  Baltimore,  Md 1899 

PoMEROY,  Fred  Elmkr,  16+ llollnnd  St.,  Lewistoti,  Me 1899 

PoMERoY,  Harry  Kirkland,  P.  O.  Box  575.  Kalamazoo,  Mich 1894 

PoPENOE.  Prof.  Edwin  A.,  Topeka,  Kan 18S6 

Porter,   Lol;is  H.,  Hotel  San  Re  mo.  New  York  City .....1893 

Potter.  Raymond  B.,  Box  491,  Nyack,  NY 189s 

Powers,  William  Lincoln,  Gardiner,  Maine 1895 

Praeger,  William  E.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111 1893 

Pratt,  Rev.  George  B.,  61  Laflin  St.,  Chicago,  111 1895 

Preble.  Edward  A.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 189J 

Prentiss,  D.  Webster,  Jr.,  iii8  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.1890 

Price,  William  Thompsok,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y ...1898 

Price,  William  W.,  The  Thacher  School,  Nordhoff,  Cala 1893 

PuRDv,  James  B.,  Plymouth,  Mich 1893 

Ralph,   Dr.  William  L.,  26  Court  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y 1888 

Rann,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Manchester,  Iowa 1893 

Rathbun,  Frank  R.,  4Ji  Franklin  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 1883 

Rawson,  Calvin  Luther,  Box  33,  Norwich,  Conn 1885 

Read,  Albert  M.,  1140  i5ih  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 1895 

Reagh,  AfiTHt;R  Lincoln,  39  Maple  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass 1896 

Redfield,  Miss  Elisa  Whitney,  loy  No.  34th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1897 
Rbdingto.n,   Alfred    Poktt,    1901    Sanla   Barbara   St.,   Santa 

Barbara,  Cala iSoo 
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Aisociate  lifembers,  xw 

Rbbd,J.  Harris,  2030 No.  Gratz  St..  Pliiladeiphia,  Pa 1890 

Reed,  Howard  S.,  1320  Gavlord  St.,  Denver,  Colo 1894 

Rhoahs,  Charles  J.,  Brjn  Mawr,  Pa 1895 

RiioADs.  Samuel  N.,  Audubon.  Camderi.  Co.,  N.J 1885 

Richardson,  John  Kendall.  Wellestej'  HilU,  Mnss 1S96 

Richer,  Everett  Wilder.  16  Alvenon  St.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass..  1894 

EliDGWAV,  John  L.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv..  Washington.  D.  C 1890 

Riker,  Clabencb  B..  Maplewood.  N.J 1885 

Riley,  Joseph  H..  Falls  Church,  Va 1897 

RiVBs,  Dr.  William  C,  1723  I  St.,  Washington.  D.  C 1885 

Robins,  Mrs.  Julia  Stockton,   114  S.  21st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  .1895 

Roberts,  Miss  Ethel  Dane.  78  Pillsburt,' Av.,  Woosler,  Ohio 1899 

RouERTs,  George  W.,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Pa 1891 

Robinson,  Lieut.  Wirt,  U.  S.  A.,  Huhbard  Park,  Cambridge,  Mass. 1897 
Roc-KWELL.  Robert  Blanchard,  3034  W.  2+th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.. 1898 

RoDDV,  Prof.  H.  Justin,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa 1891 

Rood,  Mrs.  E.  Irene,  706  Colorado  St.,  Austin,  Texas   1893 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano,   Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 1896 

Roosevelt,  Hon.  Theodore,  Oyster  Bay,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y 1888 

ROTZELL,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Narberth.  Pa 1893 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Alice  Story,  511  W.  7th  St.,  Pliiinfield,  N.  J 1897 

RowLEY.JoiiM,  Jr.,  Am.  Mub.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York  City 1889 

RussBL,  Howland,  106  Mason  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1S99 

Russell,  Waterman   S.  C,  Bennington,    Vt 1896 

Sage,  Henry  M,,  Albany,  N.  Y 1885 

Sampson,  Walter  Behrhard,  9:1  No.  Monroe  St.,  Stockton,  Cala.1897 
Sanford,  Fr*nk  Elwood,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  La  Grange,  111  ■ . .  1897 

Sanfohd,  George  Alden,  316  W.  Sid  St.,  New  York  City 1898 

Savage,   David  Lewis,  Salem,  Iowa - 1894 

Savage,  James,  134  Abbott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1895 

Savage,  Walter  Giles,  Box  77,  Hillsboro,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa 189S 

ScHALER,  John,  Stamford,  Conn 1893 

Schoekebkck.  August  John,  Kelley  Brook,  Wis 1898 

SCKRAGB,  E.  B..  Pontiac,  Mich 1895 

ScHURR.  Prof-  Theodore  A.,  14  Lake  St.,  Pitlsfield,  Mass 1888 

Schwab,  Rev.  Lawrence  H.,  549  W.  156th  St.,  New  York  City 1892 

ScUDDBR,  Bradford  A.,  Pnblic  Library,  Taunton,  Mass 1893 

Sbiss.  Covington  Few,  1338  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ..1898 

Selous,  Percy  Sherborn,  Box  1133,  Greenville,  Mich 1898 

Shattuck,  Edwin  Harold,  Granby,  Conn 1898 

SilATTUCK,  George  Cheever,  135  Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass 1896 

Shaw,  HoLToN  A.,  Grand  Forks,  No.   Dakota 1S98 

Sheldon,  Charles,  Apnrtndo  46,  Chihnahn.-i,  Mexico 1898 

SliEPARD,   Marshall,  380  Amsterdam  Av.,  New  York  City 1899 

Sheppard,  Edwin.  Acad.  Mat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1892 

Shebhill,  W.  E..  Haskell,  Texas 1S96 

Shields,  Alexander  M.,  Crocker  Bldg,,  San  Francisco,  Cala 1S96 
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Shields,  George  O.,  19  W,  34th  St.,  New  York  Cilr •• 

Shobmaker.   Frank  H.,  Omaha,  Neb 

Shrosbree,  Gkhrge,  Public  Mus.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Shryock,  William  A.,  31  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

SiLLowAv,  Perley  Miltok,  Rood  Houec,  111 

Smith,  Chaklep  Piper,  191  W.  8th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind 

Smith,  Horace  G.,  1918  Lafaj'ette  St.,  Denver,  Colo 

Smith,  Dr.  Hugh  M.,  1348  New  Jersey  Ave.,  WsBhington.  D.  C 

Smith  Robert  Windsor,  Kirk  wood.  Ga 

Smith, Thsodork  H.,  22  EnKex  Av.,  Orange,  N.J 

Smith.  S.  Sidnbv.  59  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Smyth,  Prof.  Ellison  A.,  Jr.,  Agr.  and  Mech.  Coll.,  Blacksburg,  Va.. 

Snivelv,  Mi*i  Anna  M.,  4746  Madison  Av.,  Chicigo,  111 

Snvdbr.  Will  Edwin,  Benver  Dam.  Wis 

SoRNBORGER,  Jewell  D.,  Cambridge.  Ma&s 

Southard,  Robert  Hamilton,  Cap  &  Gown  Club.  Piinceton,  N.  J. 
Southwick,  E.  B.,  Arsenal  Bldg.,  Central  Park,  New  York  City.... 

SouTHWiCK,  Jamrs  M.,  Mue.  Nat.  HiEt..  Providence,  R.  I 

Spaulding,  Frbd.   B.,    Lancaster,  N.  H 

Sprague,  William  Arnold,  183  Laurel  Hill  Av.,  Otnevville,  R.  I.. 

Stanton,  Prof.  J.  Y.,  Bates  College,  Lewision,  Me : 

Steele,  Dr.  Minot  A.,  PoriEniouth,  R    I 

Stein.mbtz,  Frank  Jacob,  Carson  City,  Nev 

Stephens,  Frank,  642  Irving  Av.,  San  Diego,  Cala 

Stephenson,  Mrs.  Louise  McGow.n,  Helena,  Ark 

Stone,  Clarence  Freedo.m,  Branchport,  N.  Y 

Stone.  Clayton  Elbert,  Lunenburg,  Mass 

Stone,  Dwhjht  D.,  Lansing,  N.  Y 

Strong,  Reuben  M.,  11  Mellen  Si.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Studer,  Jacob  Henrv,  114  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Stortkvant,  Edward,  Si.  George  Scliool,  Newport,  R.  I 

SuTTo.N,  George  Byron.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y 

Swain,  John  Mbrton,  319  Commercial  St.,  Portland,  Me 

SwiNBLiRNE,  John,  C^irlton  Lodge  Cnstel.  Guernsey,  England 

Tabor.  Ernest  G.,  Meridian,  N.  Y 

Tallet,  Prof.  Thomas  Washington,  Box  523,  Tallahassee.  Fla.... 

TATt;M,  JosKPH  William,  843  No.  4iRt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Taylor.  Alexander  O'Dhiscoll,  114  Bellevue  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  1. 
Test,  Dr.  Frederick  Cleveland,  4401  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.. 

Thayer,  Abbott  U..  Scarborough.  N.  Y 

Thayer,  John  Eleot.  Lancaster,  Mass 

Thomas,  Howard  Wells,  133  W.  63d  St..  New  York  City-.. 

Thompson.  Ernest  Seton,  144  5th  Av.,  New  York  City 

Thomson,  Prof.  George  S.,  Iknownol,  Colo 

Todd,  Louis  M.,  Calais,  Me 

Todd,  W,  E.  Clyde,  Beaver.  Pa 

ToFPAN,  Georgb  L.,  311  Main  St.,  Racine,  Wis 
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Associnit  Mtmhtri,  xxvii 

ToRHET,  Bradford,  Wdlesley  HilU,  Mass tSSj 

TowNSEND.  Charles  H.,  U.  S.  Fish  Comm,,  Washington,  D.  C 1883 

TowNSBND,  WiLMOT,  %A  Av.  and  7sth  St.,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 1S94 

Treat,  Willard  E.,  Silver  Lane,  Conn 1885 

Tromblev,  Jerome.  Box  54.  Petersburg,  Mich 188; 

Trostler,  Isador  Simon.  4246  Farniiin  St..  Omaha.  Neb 1S97 

Trotter,    Dr.  Spencer,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore.  Pa 1S88 

Trotter,  William  Henry,  36  No.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1899 

Troy.  Mies  Gertrudb  Estella,  578  E.  6olh  St..  Chicago,  III!. 1899 

TuTTLB,  Dr.  Carl,  Berlin  Height",  Ohio 1890 

Upham.  Mr>i    Mary  C.,  Mar-^lifietd,  Wis 1897 

Lttetr.  Herbert  Lamb,  79)  Hancock  St.,  Brook Ivn,  N.  Y 18.^ 

Van  Cortlandt.  Miss  Anne  S..  Croton-on-Hudeon,  N.  Y -.  1883 

Van  Dbnburg,  Dr.  John,  Los  Gaios,  Cala 1S93 

Van  NordbN.  Warner  Montagnie,  15  Nassau  St..  New  York  Cilj>.i8<« 

Van  Sant.  Mies  Elizabrtk,  Ciiv  Hall.  Omaha,  Neb 1896 

Velih,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Box  3071,  St.  Joseph,  Mich 1886 

Vbtter,  Dr.  Charles.  Jr..  151  Second  St.,  New  York  City 1898 

ViLARO,  Dr.  Juan,  Havana,  Cuba 1888 

VoELKER,  Charles  A.,  Adamsford,  Del.  Co.,  Pa i8€j7 

Walcott,  Robert,  11  Waterhouse  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

■Walks,  Edward  H.,  Hvde  Park,  N.  Y 

Walker,  Dt.  R.  L.,  94  Main  St.,  Carnegie,  Pn 

Warren.  Dr.  B.  II..  Box  1017.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Waterman,  William,  Bigelow,  Minn 1S96 

Waters,  Edward  Stanley,  Holvoke,  Mass.. 1894 

Watkins,  L.  Whitney,  Manchester,  Mich 

Webster.  Mrs.  Ellen  Emeline,  Franklin  Fails,  N.  H 

Weir,  J.  Alden,  11  E-  uth  St.,  New  York  Citj- 

West.  Lewis  H..  Rosl^-n,  Nassau  Co..  N.  Y 

Wheeler.  Edmund  Jacob.  95  Jefferson  Av.,  New  London.  Conn.. .1898 

Wheeler,  Rev.  Harry  Edgar,  Huntsville,  Ala 1897 

Wheeler.  John  B..  East  Templeton,  Mass 

Whitaker,  William  Lincoln.  Cedar  Grove,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1894 

White.  Francis  Beach,  6  Phillips  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass 18 

Whitcomb,   Mrs.   Annabell  Cook,  711   Franklin   St.,   Milwaukee, 

Wis 18 

Whitman,  Prof.  Charles  Otis,  Univ.  of  Chi.,  Chicago,  Ills.' 18 

Wholey,  Wm.  N.,  West  Berkeley,  Cal iS 

Wicks,  M.  L.,Jr.,  Hellman  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cala 18 

Wilbur.  Addison  P.,  12  Gibson  St.,  Cannhdaigun,  N.  Y 18 

Wilcox.  T.  Ferdinand.  7  Upper  Pine,  Princeton,  N.J 1895 

WiLOE,  Mark  L.  C.  Box  36.  Merchanlville.  N.  J 

WiLLARD,  Frank  Cottlb,  Tombstone,  Ariz 1898 

Williams,  J.  Bickerton,  32  Universitj  St.,  Montreal.  Can 1889 

Williams,  Robert   Statham,  Botanical  Garden,  New  York  City. .1888 
Williams,  W.  J.  B.,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y •■•1893 
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Dtttaled  Mtmbtrs. 


WiLSUN,  Karl  Dene,  Industry,  Pa 

Wilson,  Sidnbv  ^.,9048.  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

WissLow,  Miss   Sophy,  "Shore  Road  and  88th  St.,  Bay  Ridge, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Wood,  Nrlson  R..  Smithsonian  Institution,  WashinRton,  D.  C 

WooDRurp,  Edward  Sbvmour,  h  E.  63lh  St.,  New  York  City 1 

WooDRiiFP,  Lewis  B.,  14  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City ' 

WooDWORTH,  Mrs.  Nelly  Hart,  41  Bank  St..  St.  Albans,  Vt 

WoRcasTER,  Prof.  Dean  C,  525  Elm  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

WoRTHBN,  Charles  K.,  Warsaw.  Ill 

WoRTMiNOTON,  WiLLisW..  Shelter  Island,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 

Wright,  Frank  S.,  51  Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

Wright,  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood,  Fairfield,  Cunn 

Wriuht,  Miss  Nora  Giralda,  387  Plainfield  St.,  Olneyville,  R.  I. .. 

Wr[GHt,  Sahi;el,  Conshohocken,  Pa 

YoRKE,  Dr.  F.  Henry.  Foosland,  III 

YoUNO,  Curtis  Clay,  395  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 


Active  Members. 


Baird,  Spbncer  Fullerton Aug.   19,  1887 

Bendirb,  Charles  E Feb.  4,  1397 

Coues,  Elliott Dec.  15,  1899 

Goss,  N.  S March   10,  1891 

Holder,  Joseph  B Feb.  j8,  18S8 

jEFPRiEa,  John  Amokv March  a6.  1S9] 

Wheaton,  John  M Jan.  28, 1837 

Honorary  Members. 

BuRMBisTER,  Hermann May  i,  189] 

Gatke,  Heinrich Jan,  1,  1897 

Gundlach,  JtiAN March   14,  1896 

GuRNEY,JoHN  Henry - April  lo.  1890 

HiiXLEV,  Thomas  H June  39,  1895 

Kraus,  Ferdinand Sept.  15,  1S90 

Lawrence,  George  N Jan.  17.  1895 

Parker,  William  Kitchen ■ July  3,  1S90 

Pelzeln,  Augost  von Sept,  1, 1S91 

Salvin,  Osbbrt , June  i,  [898 

SoHLEGEL,  Hermann Jan.  17,  1884 

Seebohm,   Henry Nov.  36,  1895 

Taczanowski,  Ladislas Jan.  17,  189a 
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Dtctattd  Uttmbtri. 


CoiutBSPOKiiiHO  Ml 


Baldauug,  Eduakd Oct.  30,  1893 

Blariston,  Thomas  W Oct.  ij,  1891 

BoGDAHOW,  Modest  N March  4,  1888 

CoRDBAUx,  John Aug.  i,  1899 

Haast,  Julius  VOM Aug.  15,  1887 

Hargitt,  Edward March  19,  1895 

HoMEYBR,  E.  F.  VON May  31,  18S9 

L.YTTLETON,  Thomas,  Lord  Lilford June  17,  1896 

Marschall,  a.  F. Oct.  II,  1887 

Malmorsn,  AhdbrsJokan April  ii,  1897 

MiDDBNDORFF,  Alkxahder  Turodor  vom Jan.  i3,  1S94 

Mosjisovica,  F.  G.  Hbrmamn  Aitgust Aug.  27,  1897 

Prejbvalski,  N.  M Oct.  ao,  1887 

Prentiss,  D.  Wrbster Nov,  19,  1899 

pRYER,  Harry  Jahbs  Stovin Feb.  17,  :888 

Schrbhck,  Lbofold  von Jan.  jo,  1894 

Sbvkbtzow,  N Feb.  8,  1885 

Stevenson.  Hbnrv Aug.  18,  1888 

Wharton,  Henrv  T Sept.  — ,  1895 

Associate  Mbmbbrs. 

Adams,  Charles  F May  20,  1893 

Allbm,  Charles  Slover Oct.  15.  1893 

Atkins,  H.  A May  19,  1885 

Atbry,  William  Cushman March  11,  1894 

Baur,  George Junesj,  1898 

Beckham,  Charles  Wicklipfb June  8,  1888 

Bill,  Charles April  — ,  1897 

BoLLBS,  Frank Jan.  10,  1894 

Breesb.  William   L Dec.  7,  1889 

Brokaw,  L.  W Sept.  3,  1897 

Cairns,  John  S June  10,  1S9J 

Campbell,  Robert  Argyll April  — ,  1897 

CoLBURN,  W.  W Oct.  17,  1899 

Corning,  Erastvs,  Jr April  9,  1893 

Cob,  W.  W April  26,  1885 

Elliott,  S.' Lowell Feb.  11,  1889 

Fairbanks,  Franklin April  24,  189J 

Fowler,  Major  J.  L July  11,  1899 

Gesner,  A.  H April  30,  1895 

Goss,  Benjamin  F July  6,  1893 

Hatch,  Jesse  Maurice May  1,  1898 
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XXX  Dietaitd  Sftmitri. 

HoADLGv,  Frederic  H Feb.  16.  1895 
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THE   LITTLE    BLACK    RAIL. 

BY  J.    A,    ALLEN. 

PlaU  I. 

Although  the  Little  Black  Rail  {Porzana  jamaUensis)  was 
first  made  known  in  1760,  and  received  its  technical  christening 
at  the  hands  of  Gmelin  in  17S8  (Syst.  Nat.  I,  71S),  it  still 
remains  one  of  the  least  known  members  of  its  family,  and  one 
of  the  rarest  of  North  American  birds  in  collections.  Its 
entrance  into  natural  history  literature  was  nearly  simultaneous 
in  three  distinct  publications,  all  dated  1760.  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,'  gives,  on  page  479, 
a  brief  diagnosis  of  it  in  Latin,  and  adds  that  this  "  species  has 
never  been  described  before;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  little  bird, 
and  very  naturally  pictured  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  book  with 
which  he  intends  to  favor  the  public  soon." 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  '  Gleanings  of  Natural  History'  (Vol.  II, 
1760,  p.  142,  pi.  278)  describes  this  little  Rail  as  'The  Least 
Water-Hen,'  and  gives  of  it  a  very  good  colored  figure.  On  the 
same  plate  is  a  colored  figure  of  '  The  Yellow  Wren  '  {Dendroka 
jamakensis) .  He  says:  "These  birds  were  engraved  on  the  plate 
immediately  from  nature,  and  are  both  drawn  the  size  of  life. 
The  lower  bird  represents  the  Water-Hen."     And  then  follows 
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an  excellent  and  very  detailed  description  of  it,  following  which 
he  says:  "These  birds  were  brought  from  the  island  of  Jamaica 
by  Dr.  Browne.  The  Water-Hen  is  called  Biddy-biddy  by  the 
natives  of  the  island  in  imitation  of  the  noise  it  makes.  I 
believe  this  bird  hath  till  now  been  unknown:  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Sloane's  Jamaica  ....  See  Dr.  Browne's  account  of  the 
least  Water-Hen  in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  pa.  479." 

Brisson's  account  (Orn.,  VI,  Suppl.,  p.  140,  also  dated  1760)  is 
based  entirely  on  Browne  and  Edwards,  as  likewise  is  Gmelin's, 
who  quotes  in  addition,  however,  Buffon  and  Latham,  whose 
accounts  are  also  based  on  Browne  and  Edwards.  The  accounts 
of  Vieillot  (Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  XXVIIJ,  p.  550)  in  i8i9,and 
Stephens  (Gen.  Z06I.,  XII,  pt.  i,  p.  221)  in  1824,  and  of  other 
compilers  up  to  1S38,  are  all  based,  either  directly  or  at  second 
hand,  on  Browne  and  Edwards.  In  fact,  we  get  no  new  infor- 
mation respecting  this  bird  till  Audubon,  in  1838  (Orn.  Biog., 
IV,  p.  359,  pi.  349),  announced  it  as  a  bird  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  of  specimens  sent  him  by  Mr.  Titian  R.  Peale,  in 
October,  1836.  These  specimens,  an  adult  male  and  four  young, 
were  taken  alive  July  22,  1836,  apparently  in  some  meadows  rear 
Philadelphia,  and  given  to  Mr.  Peale  by  Dr.  Thomas  Rowan. 
Audubon's  plate  and  description  were  based  on  these  specimens, 
and  his  account  of  its  habits  on  the  letters  of  Mr.  Peale  and 
Dr.  Rowan,  which  he  published  at  length. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  ie  given  in  Rowan's  letter,  which  shows 
that  he  considered  it  a  common  bird  at  the  place  where  he  cap- 
tured his  specimens.  His  letter,  addressed  "to  the  Messrs. 
Peale,"  as  given  by  Audubon,  is  worth  quotin;;  in  full  for  its  his- 
toric interest:  "On  Saturday  last  I  wrote  to  you  of  the  Rail  Bird 
breeding  in  this  place.  I  then  described  one  that  I  caught  last 
summer,  which  was  unlike  the  Rail  in  the  fall  season,  and  I  pre- 
sumed that  all  in  the  wet  ground  were  the  same,  but  this  day' 
my  men  mowing  around  the  pond  started  up  two  of  the  usual 
kind.  The  hen  Hew  a  few  rods,  and  then  fl<jw  back  to  her  young 
in    an   instant,    when    they  caught    her  together   with    her    four 

1  This  mu,-t  have  been  July  2:,  [S36.  jiKlKintr  from  I'ealc's  lelltr  to  .Auduh.m 
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young,  which  I  herewith  send  you.  Many  more  can  be  caught. 
I  have  seen  them  in  our  meadow  every  month  of  the  year,  but 
they  never  make  a  great  noise  except  when  very  fat  on  the  wild 
oat's  seed.  From  the  above  you  will  conclude  that  they  do  not 
migrate  to  the  south  [=:=  north  ?],  but  breed  here."  From  Mr. 
Peale's  letter  we  learn  that  the  old  bird  was  found,  on  dissection, 
to  have  been  "a  male,  rendering  it  singularly  curious  that  he 
should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  captured  by  hand  while  in 
defence  of  the  young  brood."  We  also  iearn  that  the  young  died 
soon  after  Mr.  Peale  received  them,  but  that  "  the  old  one  lived 

until  the  26th  of  July  (four  days  after  its  capture),  evincing 

considerable  anxiety  for  the  young,  as  long  as  they  lived." 

Mr.  Peale  also  says :  "  There  is  now  in  the  Museum  [probably 
Peale's  Museum  in  Philadelphia]  a  specimen  of  this  species, 
which  has  been  in  the  collection  for  about  thirty  years,  said  to 
have  been  caught  in  the  vicinity  ot  this  city."  This  is  doubtless 
a  record  of  the  earliest  known  capture  of  this  species  in  the 
United  Stales.  Mr.  Audubon  adds:  "Since  the  above  was 
written,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  J.  Trudeau,  M.  D.,  in 
which  he  says  that  his  father  shot  a  considerable  number  of 
these  Rails  last  winter  [probably  1836-37]  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans." 

For  our  next  news  of  this  bird  we  must  apparently  return  to 
Jamaica.  Kighty-seven  years  after  Browne's  original  discovery 
of  the  species,  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  in  his  '  Birds  of  Jamaica  ' 
(1847,  p.  375),  says:  "  A  specimen  of  this  little  Crake  [he  calls 
it  the  Little  Red-eyed  Crake]  was  brought  to  me  in  April,  alive 
and  unhurt.  It  lived  in  a  cage  two  days,  but  though  I  enclosed 
with  it  a  vessel  containing  water  and  mud,  with  aquatic  weeds  in 
a  growing  state,  and  scattered  on  it  crumbs  of  bread  and  pounded 
corn,  it  scarcely  ate."  He  describes  its  manner  of  walking  and 
its  pose,  as  observed  in  confinement,  and  then  says:  "On  two 
or  three  occasions,  I  have  seen  the  species.  Near  the  end  of 
August,  pursuing  a  White  Gaulin  [or  White  Heron]  in  the  mo- 
rasses of  Sweet  River,  several  of  these  little  Rails,  one  at  a  time, 
flew  out  from  the  low  rushes  before  my  feet,  and  llutti^ring  along 
for  a  few  yards,  with  a  very  laboured  flight,  dropped  in  the  dense 
rush  agjin.  Their  manner  of  flight,  and  their  figure  greatly  rcsem- 
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bled  those  of  a  chicken;  the  legs  hung  inertly  <lown.  I  saw  an- 
other in  February,  by  the  border  of  the  river  at  the  Short  Cut, 
flying  with  the  same  feeble  and  laborious  motion  from  one  tuft 
of  herbage  to  another,  whence  it  would  not  emerge  till  almost 
trodden  on."  He  says  he  never  heard  it  utter  a  sound,  but  quotes 
from  an  old  manuscript  work  of  a  Mr.  Robinson,  who  "in  de- 
scribing two  that  were  brought  to  him  alive  in  October,  1760 
[a  date  coincident  with  that  of  Browne's  work  alrtady  cited !]  says, 
'their  cry  was  very  low,  and  resembled  that  of  a  Coot,  wht-n  at 
a  great  distance'. .  . . '  Several,'  he  ob.serves,  'were  killed  acciden- 
tally, by  the  negroes  at  work ;  as  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  hide 
their  heads,  and,  cocking  up  their  rumps,  think  they  are  safe, 
-when  they  are  easily  taken.'  He  [Robinson]  says  elsewhere,  'The 
negroes  in  Clarendon  call  it  Cafky-qtiaw,  by  reason  of  its  cry, 
■which  consists  of  three  articulations;  the  negroes  in  Westmorland 
call  it  Johnny  Ho,  and  Kitly  Go,  for  the  same  reason,'  "  Mr, 
W.  T.  March,  in  a  paper  on  the  birds  of  Jamaica  published  in  1864 
(Rroc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  I'hila.,  1864,  p.  69)  says:  "The  cry  of 
this  species  is  (hi  dii-cro-croo-croo  several  times  repeated  in  sharp, 
high-toned  notes,  and  heard  at  a  considerable  distance."  He  also 
states  that  it  is  "of  frequent  occurrence  about  marshy  lands,  and 
on  the  savannahs  and  open  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  water." 

With  this  we  will  dismiss  the  early  history  of  the  Little  Black 
Rail,  and  turn  to  later  records  for  the  completion  of  its  life  his- 
tory, taking  for  our  new  point  of  departure  Baird,  Brewer,  and 
Ridgway's  'Water  Birds  of  North  America'  (Vol.  I,  1884,  pp. 
377-380)-  Here  Dr.  Brewer  says:  "It  is  known  to  occur  from 
the  Delaware  marshes  about  Philadelphia  southward  ;  and  is  said 
to  be  more  common  in  the  West  India  Islands  than  with  us  ....  It 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  Krider  breeding  about  Philadelphia,  and 
its  eggs  have  been  obtained."  Mr.  Ridgway  in  the  same  work 
(p.  37S)  gives  its  range  as  "  Temperate  North  America,  north  to 
Massachusetts,  Northern  Illinois  (breeding),  Kansas,  Oregon, 
and  California;  south  through  Western  South  America  to  Chili; 
I  Cuba;  Jamaica;  Bermudas."  (As  will  be  more  fully  noted 
later,  the  South  American  portion  of  the  range  should  be  elimi- 
nated.) From  Dr.  Brewer's  account  we  learn  that  the  Oregon 
record  is  based    on    information    imparted   to     him  by. Captain 
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Bendire.  Captain  Bendire's  published  record,  in  full.  Is  as 
follows:  "Seen  on  two  occasions  in  the  swamps  near  Malheur 
Lake,  where  it  unquestionably  breeds."  (Proc.  Boston  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XIX,  1877,  p.  143.)  Dr.  Brewer  also  cites  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  as  authority  for  its  occurrence  in  California,  who 
believes  it,  on  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Gruber,  "to  be 
rather  common  in  the  extensive  tule  swamps  of  that  State."  Mr. 
E.  W.  Nelson  is  Dr.  Brewer's  authority  for  its  occurrence  in  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  for  its  capture  in  northern  Connecticut, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Purdie  for  its  capture  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Major  VVedd^rburn  and  Mr.  Hurdis  for 
its  occurrence  in  the  Bermudas.  Some  of  these  references  will 
bear  amplification  and  more  precise  citation,  in  connection  with 
later  records. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  range  of  the  Little 
Black  Rail  is  now  known  to  extend  from  Duenas,  Guatemala 
(Salvin,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  ig8)  and  the  West  Indies  (Jamaica,  various 
records,  Cuba,  few  records)  northward  in  the  eastern  United 
States  from  Florida  and  Louisiana  to  Massachusetts,  southern 
Ontario  (Dundas  marsh,  Nash,  in  Mcllwraith,  Birds  of  Ont.,  2d  ed., 
p.  122),  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Northern  Illinois  (various  records). 
There  are  also  records  from  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  Further 
west,  there  are  a  number  of  records  from  Kansas,  two  from 
Texas,  one  for  Arizona,  Lake  Malheur,  Oregon,  and  various 
records  from  California.  There  are  breeding  records  from 
Jamaica,  the  Delaware  marshes,  Pennsylvania,  Cape  May  County, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Kansas.  The  references 
to  its  occurrence  at  various  points  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  (Peru  and  Chili)  relate  to  its  near  ally,  Poizana  sa/hiazi, 
now  recognized  as  a  distinct  species.  It  may  therefore  be  as- 
sumed that  its  range  extends  northward,  wherever  there  are 
localities  suited  to  its  peculiar  needs,  from  Jamaica  to  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  breeds  through- 
out this  range,  retiring  southward,  at  least  to  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  winter.  The  fact  of  lis  being  so 
little  known  is  doubtless  due  not  so  much  to  its  extreme  rarity 
as  to  its  local  distribution  and  peculiarly  secretive  habits,  char- 
acteristic of  all  Rails,  but  especially  emphasized,  apparently,  in 
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the  present  species.  Its  small  size  doubtless  also  aids  in  its  escap- 
ing observation  and  capture.  At  least  all  the  early  records  of  its 
capture  seem  due  purely  to  accident. 

In  completion  of  the  present  history  of  the  species,  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  and  important  later  accounts  of  its  capture 
maybe  here  transcribed.  In  18G9  Mr.  W.  P.  Turnbuli  {Birds 
of  East  Penn.  and  New  Jersey,  p.  33)  records  it  as  "Rare.  It 
breeds  on  the  marshes  of  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey."  Mr. 
Stone  says  "there  is  a  set  of  eggs  in  the  Collection  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  labeled  New  Jersey. 
It  may  still  occur  as  a  rare  breeder"  (Birds  of  Penn.  and  New 
Jersey,  1894,  p.  67). 

In  1876  Mr.  H,  A.  Purdie  recorded  a  specimen  from  Clarks 
Island,  Plymouth  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  which  was  "  picked  up 
dead  in  August,  1869,"  and  also  its  discovery  by  Mr,  John  N. 
Clark  at  Saybrook,  Conn.  Of  the  latter  he  says :  "Of  this  spe- 
cies Mr.  Clark  ....  writes  me  that  a  neighbor  of  his,  while  mow- 
ing at  that  place,  July  10,  1876,  swung  his  scythe  over  a  nest  of  ten 
eggs  on  which  the  bird  was  sitting,  unfortunately  cutting  off  the 
bird's  head  and  breaking  all  but  four  of  the  eggs"  (Bull.  Nutt. 
Orn.  Club,  II,  1877,  p.  22).  Eight  years  later  Mr.  Clark  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  another  nest  on  "Great  Island,  a 
tract  of  salt  meadow  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
on  its  eastern  shore,"  while  hunting  for  nests  of  the  Seaside  and 
Sharp-tailed  Finches.  This  nest  was  found  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1884,  and  contained  three  fresh  eggs.  On  the  13th  of  June  he 
again  visited  the  nest  and  "  found  therein  the  full  complement 
of  nine  eggs."  The  old  bird,  however,  escaped  capture,  although 
Mr.  Clark  devoted  the  whole  day  to  this  special  end,  visiting  the 
nest  about  every  half  hour.  Mr.  Clark's  very  full  account  of 
the  nest  and  eggs  was  published  in  'The  Auk,'  Vol.  I,  1884,  pp. 
393.  394- 

On  June  19,  1875,  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  found  a  nest  of  this 
species  in  the  Calumet  Marshes,  in  northern  Illinois.  The  nest 
contained  "  ten  freshly  laid  eggs,"  which,  with  the  nest,  Mr.  Nelson 
has  very  carefully  described  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  I,  1876,  p. 
43;  Bull.  Essex  Inst,,  VHI,  1877,  pp.  134,  135).  "'•  H.  H. 
Brimley  and  Mr.  John  S.  Cairns  have  reported  the  Little  Black 
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Rail  from  North  Carolina,  the  latter  as  breeding  in  Buncombe 
County  {O.  &  O.,  XIV,  Feb.,  1889,  p.  17).  There  are  various 
accounts  of  its  breeding  in  Kansas,  where  the  late  Col.  N.  S. 
Goss  gives  it  as  a  rare  summer  resident,  arriving  about  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  first  of  April,  nesting  in  May,  and  returning  south 
in  October  (Birds  of  Kansas,  1891,  p.  142).  Its  manner  o£ 
occurrence  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  has  been  well  sum- 
marized by  Mr.  A.  W.  Butler  in  his  'Birds  of  Indiana'  (1897, 
pp.  679-681). 

The  Little  Black  Rail  selects  for  its  nesting  place,  as  would  be 
expected,  a  wet,  grassy  meadow,  either  fresh  or  salt  according  to 
whether  the  locality  is  in  the  interior  or  on  the  seacoast.  Both 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Nelson  have  noted  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  nest  of  the  Meadowlark,  and  describe  it  as  "  consisting  of  fine 
meadow  grasses  loosely  put  together,  with  a  covering  of  the  stand- 
ing grasses  woven  over  it  and  a  passage  and  entrance  at  one  side" 
(Clark) ;  or  as  "  composed  of  soft  grass  blades,  loosely  interwoven 
in  a  circular  manner,"  and  "placed  in  a  deep  cup-shaped  depres- 
sion in  a  perfectly  open  situation  on  the  border  of  a  marshy  spot, 
and  its  only  concealment  was  such  as  a  few  straggling  farices 
afforded  "  (Nelson) .  The  nest,  as  in  other  species,  thus  appears 
to  vary  with  locality  and  the  natural  surroundings,  A  full  set  of 
eggs  appears  to  number  nine  or  ten,  and  are  said  by  Mr.  Clark 
to  greatly  resemble,  in  size  and  color,  those  of  the  Meadowlark, 
but  to  differ  in  being  of  a  dull  white  ("  creamy  white,"  Mr.  Nelson 
says),  instead  of  clear  white,  with  the  spots  and  markings  rather 
smaller.  They  average  about  i.oo  by  .80  in.  in  size.  According 
to  Mr.  Nelson's  experience,  the  eggs  were  placed  in  two  layers, 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  nest,  which  had  an  inside  diameter 
of  3.2s  in. 

The  secretive  habits  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  are  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Clark's  attempt  to  secure  the  female,  with  his  set  of  the 
eggs  of  this  species.  He  says :  "  I  devoted  the  whole  day  to 
this  special  end,  and  visited  the  nest  about  every  half  hour 
through  the  day,  approaching  it  with  every  possible  caution,  and 
having  a  UtUe  tuft  of  cotton  directly  over  the  nest  to  indicate  the 
exact  spot ;  but  although  I  tried  it  from  every  quarter  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  watchfulness,  I  was  never  able  to  obtain 
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the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  bird — never  perceived  the  slightest 
quiver  of  the  surrounding  grass  to  mark  her  movements  as  she 
ghded  away,  and  yet  I  found  the  eggs  warm  every  time,  indicat- 
ing that  she  had  just  left  them." 

Plate  I  accompanying  this  article,  from  an  excellent  drawing 
by  Mr.  Fuertes,  is  a  very  life-like  representation  of  this  rarely 
seen  species.  The  only  previous  figures  of  this  species  appear 
to  be  those  published  by  Mwards  in   1760,  and  by  Audubon,  in 


THE     RUFOUS     HUMMINGBIRDS     OF     CAPE    DISAP 
POINTMENT. 

BY    WILLIAM    H.    KOBBL 

Cape  Disappointment,  formerly  called  Cape  Hancock,  form's 
the  extreme  southwestern  point  of  Washington  State,  and  is 
therefore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean  near  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  cape  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  and  extends 
about  one  mile  into  the  ocean,  thus  enclosing  a  small  bay  on  the 
side  towards  the  river.  The  opposite  side  receives  the  full  force 
of  the  Pacific  and  is  cut  by  the  action  of  the  mighty  waves  into 
numerous  beaches  and  rocky  headlands.  In  fact,  the  entire 
aspect  of  the  cape  is  very  hilly.  At  one  time,  I  imagine,  these 
hills  formed  the  backbone  of  the  cape,  but  they  are  now  washed 
into  cliffs  on  the  ocean  side  and  into  precipitous  slopes  on  the 
other.  In  one  place  the  ocean  seems  to  have  broken  through 
and  connected  with  the  bay  during  former  centuries,  thus  form- 
ing a  low  tract  or  valley  in  the  center  of  which  a  small  lake  has 
formed. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  rather  unique.  The  warm  oce- 
anic current  from  Japan,  flowing  south  along  the  coast,  causes  a 
very  mild  climate,  and  heavy  and  incessant  rains.  These  rains 
are  caused  by  the  moisture-bearing  winds  moving  inland  from 
the   ocean    and    being  chilled  against   the    Cascade  Mountains. 
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The  average  yearly  rainfall  is  about  53  inches  which  is  distributed 
abundantly  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in  dews,  fogs,  rains, 
and  occasional  snows.  This  amount  of  rain  is  not  remarkable, 
being  about  the  same  as  at  Philadelphia  ;  but  since  it  all  falls 
in  about  six  months  or  less,  it  appears  to  be  much  greater  for 
the  entire  year  than  it  really  is. 

The  result  of  this  wet  climate  is  best  seen  in  the  vegetation, 
which  is  remarkably  luxuriant  and  green  the  year  round.  The 
entire  cape  is  thus  overgrown  and  where  space  has  not  been 
cleared  by  the  government  for  a  military  settlement  we  find 
giant  spruces  and  firs  standing.  Mr.  R.  H.  Lawrence  has 
described  this  country  with  such  vividness  that  I  cannot  resist 
using  his  own  words.  He  says,  this  whole  region  "  is  densely 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  large  timber  —  fir,  hemlock, 
spruce,  and  cedar.  The  firs  and  spruces  grow  to  be  giants :  it 
is  usual  to  see  them  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
over  two  hundred  feet  high.  Underneath  these  great  trees  is 
generally  a  thick  growth  of  vine-maple,  hemlock,  large  and  small, 
alder,  etc.,  the  ground  being  a  network  of  ferns,  vines,  bushes, 
and  brush,  with  fallen  giant  trees  here  and  there  in  all  stages  of 
decay.  On  all  this  much  moss  grows ;  and  long  festoons  hang 
from  the  branches  of  the  standing  trees.  Except  in  the  few  dry 
weeks  of  midsummer,  the  bushes  and  ferns  are  generally  wet. 
With  one's  face  spattered  with  raindrops  and  cobwebs,  and  with 
an  unsure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  progress  is  slow  through  such 
a  tangle."  '  With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  end,  the  cape  is 
thus  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  tip,  or  end,  is  occupied  by  a 
military  post  with  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  men 
who  constitute  the  entire  population.  The  nearest  town  is 
Ilwaco,  which  lies  on  the  bay  about  three  miles  distant,  and  which 
is  simply  a  small  fishing  village  consisting  of  but  one  main  street. 
The.  military  post  is  known  as  Fort  Canby,  being  named  after 
General  Canby,  the  famous  Indian  fighter.  At  this  place  I  lived 
for  two  years,  where  my  father  was  commanding  officer  for  that 
length  of  time,  giving  me  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  bird 
life  of  the  cape. 

I  Auk.  Vol.  IX,  1892,  pp.  39,  40. 
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Before  I  speak  of  any  particular  species,  I  think  it  advisable 
to  note  the  effect  of  climate  and  vegetation  upon  the  birds  in 
general  found  inhabiting  the  cape.  U[Xin  this  point  Dr.  Coues 
speaks  as  follows  :  —  "  The  more  varied  the  face  of  a  country,  the 
more  varied  its  birds.  A  place  all  plain,  all  marsh,  alt  woodland, 
yields  its  particular  set  of  birds,  perhaps  in  profusion;  but  the 
kinds  will  be  limited  in  number.  It  is  of  first  importance  to 
remember  this,  when  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  choice  of 
collecting-ground;  and  it  will  guide  your  steps  aright  in  a  day's 
walk  anywhere,  for  it  will  make  you  leave  covert  for  open,  wet 
for  dry,  high  for  low  and  back  again.  Well-watered  country  is 
more  fruitful  of  bird-life  than  desert  or  even  prairie  ;  warm  regions 
are  more  productive  than  cold  ones.  As  a  rule,  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  birds  are  in  direct  ratio  to  diversity  and  luxuriance  of 
vegetation.  Your  most  valuable  as  well  as  largest  bags  may  be 
made  in  the  region  most  favored  botanically,  up  to  the  point 
where  exuberance  of  plant^rowth  mechanically  opposes  your 
operations."  This  last  sentence,  I  think,  expresses  the  exact 
position  in  which  an  ornithologist  is  placed  when  he  hunts  upon 
this  verdant  cape. 

The  rainfall  does  not  affect  the  number  so  much  as  it  does  the 
coloration  of  birds :  it  tends  to  produce  darker  coloration  in  all 
the  species  occurring  in  the  region.  This  can  be  easily  seen 
upon  comparing  certain  species  from  this  section  with  the  same 
from  the  arid  regions  of  the  South.  In  the  northern  forms  the 
colors  and  shades  are  not  only  darker,  but  also  more  distinctly 
and  heavily  marked.  In  some  species  occurring  in  different 
regions,  these  distinctions  are  so  marked  that  they  have  led  to 
the  dividing  of  the  species  into  subspecies.  This  fact  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  two  subspecies  Faka  columbarius  suekleyi  (Black 
Merlin)  and  Colnfites  cafer  saturntior  (Northwestern  Flicker). 
Both  of  these  birds  are  simply  dark  forms  of  Faleo  (olumbarius 
and  Colapies  caffr,  respectively. 

The  following  is  a  short  list  of  some  other  birds  in  which  the 
coloration  is  affected  by  the  rainfall:  —  Sooty  Grouse,  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Gairdner's  Woodpecker,  Rusty 
Song  Sparrow,  and  Townsend's  Sparrow.  Of  course  all  birds  are 
affected  in  some  degree,  but  I  think  these  are  more  than  the  others. 
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The  Rufous  Hummingbird  {S^iasf/iorus  rti/iis)  does  not  occur 
within  the  rainy  region  during  the  wet  winters,  and  is  therefore 
little  affected  by  the  moist  climate.  Mr.  R.  H,  Lawrence  states 
that  this  Hummingbird  arrives  at  Ilwaco,  Wash.,  on  March  9,  but 
I  have  seen  them  during  the  latter  part  of  February  or  the  first  of 
March.  The  males  arrive  several  weeks  before  the  females,  but 
by  the  end  of  April  the  cape  is  overrun  by  these  flashing  little 
beings.  They  are  by  far  the  most  prominent  bird  found  upon 
the  cape  and  are  probably  the  most  common,  ahhough  such  birds 
as  are  retiring  in  their  habits,  as  the  Russet-backed  Thrush 
{^Hyhcirkla  ustulala),  may  exceed  them  in  numbers.  They 
are  particularly  abundant  about  the  flowering  salmon-berry  bushes 
and  also  the  thimble-berry,  but  they  seemed  to  be  fonder  of  the 
honeysuckle  blossoms  than  of  either  of  the  others.  These  Hum- 
mingbirds, although  arriving  early,  do  not  depart  until  the  rainy 
season  begins,  late  in  the  fall.  I  neglected  to  put  the  exact  date 
in  my  notes,  but  it  is  somewhere  near  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, though  of  course  it  differs  with  the  season. 

The  pugnacity  of  these  birds  is  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  species  and  when  they  are  not  fighting  among 
themselves  they  make  war  upon  other  birds.  The  males  are 
nearly  always  the  participants  and  seem  to  take  great  delight  in 
fighting  each  other  with  their  utmost  strength.  It  is  a  very 
common  sight  to  see  a  male  Hummer  perched  upon  a  telegraph 
wire  or  exposed  twig  watching  for  others  of  his  own  sex  with 
which  to  do  battle.  Although  they  sometimes  fa!!  over  and  over 
toward  the  ground  like  two  huge  bees,  they  seldom  disable  one 
another,  since  their  bills  are  very  weak.  The  greatest  efforts  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  Hummers  only  succeed  in  pulling  out  a  few 
feathers  of  his  adversary,  who  is  finally  driven  away  in  a  rather 
bedraggled  condition.  During  these  aerial  battles  the  males 
expand  their  metallic  feathers  upon  the  throat  and  chin,  which 
reflect  the  sunshine  in  brilliant  colors,  thus  causing  their  affrays 
to  appear  particularly  fierce,  besides  making  them  very  beautiful 
on  a  bright  day.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  the  females 
fight;  they  being  more  retiring  and  timid  than  the  males.  On 
several  occasions  1  have  seen  male  Hummers  fight  and  drive  off 
Swallows  from  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  particularly  when  it  con- 
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tained  eggs.  During  the  nesting  season  the  males  frequently, 
but  not  always,  sit  near  the  tree  in  which  theit  home  is  placed 
and  attempt  to  drive  all  birds  from  the  vicinity  of  the  nest.  They 
pay  great  attention  to  their  duty  and  seldom  fail  to  dart  after 
other  Hummers,  even  if  they  are  simply  passing  the  tree  in 
which  the  nest  is  placed.  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
they  do  this  more  from  a  love  of  fighting  than  from  parental 
instinct  or  devotion,  since  the  male  birds  rarely  appear  upon  the 
scene  when  their  nest  is  being  taken.  Their  nests  may  often  be 
located  by  the  actions  of  the  mate  towards  other  birds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest;  and  I  have  found  several  nests  in  this  way. 

On  March  19,  1898,  while  out  after  birds  in  a  small  grove  of 
trees  I  heard  a  rather  queer  rasping  note  which  was  new  to  me. 
Upon  looking  around  I  finally  saw  a  male  Hummingbird  which 
would  fly  upward  for  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  and  then  suddenly 
dart  towards  the  ground  until  it  almost  touched  the  earth,  where 
it  made  the  note,  which  had  a  very  rasping  sound  and  which  was 
quite  loud.  I  have  seen  them  make  this  note  on  cloudy  as  well 
as  on  bright  days  but  the  latter  seem  to  be  the  favorite  times  for 
going  through  this  queer  performance.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  why  they  do  it,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conciiision 
that  it  has  no  connection  with  either  the  nesting  site  or  with  other 
Hummers  of  either  sex.  It  seems  to  be  an  individual  matter  of 
pleasure  or  possibly  alarm. 

The  nests  of  this  bird  may  be  looked  for  very  early  in  the 
spring.  The  earliest  record  which  I  have  is  a  nest  found  on 
April  25  of  last  year  which  contained  young  birds  about  a  week 
old.  Of  course  this  is  unusual,  but  nests  containing  eg'js  are 
quite  abundant  by  the  latter  part  of  April  if  the  spring  is  at  alt 
early.  The  nest  just  spoken  of  was  buiit  upon  the  bough  of  a 
young  spruce  and  it  was  not  over  six  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
find  the  following  statement  in  my  notes  concerning  a  nest  found 
on  May  2.  The  nest  was  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  small 
branch  which  grew  downward  from  the  horizontal  limb  of  a  me- 
dium sized  spruce.  In  a  horizontal  line  the  nest  was  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  tree  trunk  and  half  this  distance  from  the 
ground,  ft  was  very  well  hidden  by  the  branch  upon  which  it 
rested,  and  difficult  to  find.     It  was  composed  of  soft  green  moss 
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firmly  held  together  by  a  network  of  spider  webs,  and  was  plenti- 
fully Hned  with  plant  down  obtained  from  the  siskins  of  the  pussy 
willow.  It  showed  the  following  measurements :  Diameter  out- 
side, 1.65  inches  ;  diameter  inside,  .90  of  an  inch  ;  depth  outside, 
I  inch  ;  depth  inside,  .64  inches.  These  birds  seem  to  make  the 
outside  of  their  nests  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
color  of  the  surroundings.  The  foregoing  nest  was  the  exact 
color  of  the  green  bough  upon  which  it  was  built.  I  also  found  a 
nest  which  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  fine  rootlets  and 
weed  stems,  the  color  of  which  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
color  of  the  dead  vine  in  which  it  was  placed.  This  nest  illus- 
trates very  well  the  fearlessness  of  this  Hummer,  since  it  was 
placed  directly  over  our  front  porch  in  the  branches  of  a  dead 
honeysuckle  vine.  The  following  note  was  probably  written  by 
me  sometime  in  April  and  it  speaks  as  follows  concerning  the 
nesting  site: —  All  of  the  Rufous  Hummingbirds'  nests  which  1 
have  thus  far  found  (about  twenty  in  number)  were  situated  upon 
the  boughs  of  spruce  trees,  with  the  exception  of  two.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  one  of  these  as  being  built  in  a  dead  vine. 
The  other  was  situated  in  a  thimbleberry  bush  and  was  only 
thirty  inches,  by  actual  measurement,  from  the  ground.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  composed  of  lichens  and  spider  webs  lined  with 
the  down  of  pussy  willow  siskins.  I  think  they  use  the  spider 
webs  mainly  to  make  the  nest  stable,  since  they  are  only  found 
on  the  outside  as  a  sort  of  network.  All  the  nests  found  were 
less  than  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  and  generally  over  six. 
The  majority,  however,  fall  between  these  figures,  being  over  six 
and  less  than  fifteen.  They  were  always  well  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  the  thick  evergreens  In  which  they  are  placed,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  female  darting  off  her  nest,  very  few  would  be 
found.  In  fact  I  know  of  only  two  or  three  nests  located  in 
other  ways.  These  were  found  either  by  accident  or  by  seeing 
the  male  Hummer  drive  oft  other  birds. 

Like  all  Hummingbirds  this  species  lays  but  two  pure  white 
eggs,  the  average  measurements  of  which  are  .50  of  an  inch  long 
and  .32  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  descriptions  of 
two  sets  of  eggs  of  this  species  taken  at  this  place.     The  first 
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set  is  described  as  follows:  I  identified  this  set  by  a  minute 
examination  of  the  female  as  she  sat  on  the  nest.  1  used  a  pow- 
erful telescope  and  also  examined  her  while  she  perched  upon  a 
telegraph  wire.  The  only  other  species  it  could  have  been  was 
Anna's  Hummingbird,  but  this  specimen  had  the  rufous  tinge 
on  tail  and  under  parts,  so  the  identification  is  probably  correct. 
The  two  eggs,  one  of  which  I  broke  before  blowing,  were  rallier 
thick  and  I  should  say  the  parent  had  been  incubating  for  about 
four  days.  The  eggs  measure  as  follows :  .49  X  -32  and  .48  X  .33. 
The  nest  is  composed  externally  of  a  large  number  of  different 
substances  and  internally  of  the  softest  vegetable  down.  It  was 
situated  on  the  drooping  branch  of  an  araucaria  tree  eight  feet 
from  the  ground  and  ten  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  branch  which 
extended  directly  over  the  middle  of  the  walk.  It  measures  as 
follows;  —  Diameter  outside,  1.75  inches;  diameter  inside,  .75 
of  an  inch. 

The  second  nest,  taken  upon  the  same  day  —  April  10 — is 
described  as  follows:  I  identified  this  set  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  did  the  foregoing,  but  the  parent  of  this  one  was  so  lame 
that  she  allowed  me  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  her  as  she 
sat  upon  her  nest,  making  the  identification  comparatively  easy. 
On  April  7  the  nesl  contained  a  single  egg  and  the  second  was 
not  laid  until  three  days  after.  These  two  eggs  measure 
respectively  .47  X-32  and  .48X  .31. 

The  composition  of  the  nest  is  about  the  same  as  the  one  just 
described,  excepting  that  this  one  has  fewer  spider  weljs  on  it, 
and  it  also  has  one  or  two  small  feathers  in  the  lining.  The  nest 
was  situated  upon  the  drooping  branch  of  a  shrub  (  Virbiirnum 
tinits)  four  and  one  half  feet  from  the  ground  and  eleven  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  branch.  This  nest,  like  the  preceding  one, 
was  built  near  the  sidewalk,  but  was  very  diflicult  to  find.  It 
measures  as  follows:  Diameter  outside,  1. 50  inches;  diameter 
inside,  .87  of  an  inch;  depth  outside,  1.12  inches;  depth  inside, 
.75  of  an  inch. 

After  taking  the  nest,  I  waited  for  the  return  of  the  parent, 
and  when  she  came  and  found  her  home  gone  she  flew  about  in 
smalt  circli's,  scarcely  moving  an  inch  from  the  spot  where  the 
nest  h:ul  been.     She  continued  to  do  this  for  about  five  minutes, 
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and  then,  being  certain  that  her  nest  was  gone,  she  suddenly 
darted  away,  not  to  return  as  long  as  I  remained  there.  During 
all  this  time  the  male  bird  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  and  I 
only  recall  one  instance  in  my  experience  with  this  species  when 
the  male  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  taking  of  its  nest.  They 
seem  to  disappear  after  the  nest  is  completed  and  not  to  return 
until  the  eggs  are  hatched.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  the  male  feed 
the  female  as  she  sat  upon  her  eggs,  which  is  a  common  habit 
with  other  birds.  The  females,  however,  take  the  utmost  interest 
in  their  little  homes  and  very  soon  return  after  being  flushed 
from  their  nests,  alighting  on  them  with  the  greatest  beauty  even 
when  flying  swiftly. 

After  a  nest  has  been  taken,  a  second  one  is  speedily  built  if  it 
be  early  in  the  season;  this  second  nest,  however,  is  generally 
less  exposed  than  the  first  one,  and  is  sometimes  placed  at  a 
greater  height.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  nine  nests  out  of  ten, 
almost,  are  placed  over  paths  or  gullies,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony 
states  that  he  found  six  nests  in  Washington  County,  Oregon,  all 
of  which  were  found  in  an  old  railroad  cut. 

Soon  after  the  eggs  are  both  laid,  the  female  begins  to  sit  and 
after  a  few  weeks  the  young  are  hatched,  naked  and  helpless 
little  creatures,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  The  parents  are 
now  kept  busy  bringing  food,  which  consists  of  minute  insects 
contained  in  the  honey  and  sweets  of  flowers,  to  their  young. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  parent  bird  alights  upon  the  rim  of  the 
nest  and  places  its  bill  some  distance  into  the  mouths  of  the 
young  and  in  this  way  feeds  them.  As  the  young  birds  develop 
under  the  assiduous  care  of  the  parents,  the  liny  nest  becomes 
almost  too  small  for  ihem  and  they  are  finally  forced  to  face  in 
opposite  directions  just  as  two  shoes  are  put  in  a  box.  The  nest 
also  becomes  somewhat  flattened,  and  by  the  time  the  young 
leave,  it  is  a  sorry  looking  object^  unfit  lo  keep. 

By  the  latter  part  of  .'August  all  the  young  had  left  their  nosts 
and  the  parents  were  beginning  to  prepare  for  their  southward 
migration.  A  month  later  ali  the  Hummers  have  left  and  the 
cape  is  given  over  to  the  incessant  rains  of  a  long  winter. 
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ON     THE     PERFECTED      PLUMAGE     OF     THE     KING 
EIDER      (SOMATEJilA     SPECTABILIS). 


H.    NORTON. 

In  a  private  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Fred  Rackliff  from 
Big  Green  Island,  Knox  Co.,  Me.,  under  date  of  December  30, 
iSg?,  I  have  this  record  1  "There  are  three  of  the  finest  King 
Eiders  staying  off  the  east  side  of  the  island  tlial  you  ever  saw, — 
two  Drakes  and  a  Duck ;  they  have  been  here  over  a  month ;  shall 
get  a  shot  at  them  before  long." 

As  a  proof  of  Mr.  RacklifTs  statement,  the  Drakes  are  now 
before  me,  and  both  are  indeed  fine  specimens;  but  one,  a  superb 
Drake,  is  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing  notice,  as  it  shows  a 
pterylographic  adornment,  or  modification  of  the  outer  tertials, 
not  mentioned  in  the  manuals  most  commonly  employed  by 
American  students.  Two  of  the  outer  tertials  have  their  shafts 
dislally  depressed,  slightly  expanded,  and  curved  downward  (not 
laterally  as  in  falcate  secondaries);  vane  outlines  asymmetrical 
by  great  production  of  many  barbs  of  the  outer  web;  the  barbs 
of  the  inner  feather  have  a  length  of  50  mm. ;  the  vane  having 
tapered  suddenly  from  the  base  of  the  feather  to  this  width, 
becomes  suddenly  constricted  and  tapers  to  the  end  of  the  feather 
which  terminates  with  the  naked  shaft ;  the  posterior  outline  of 
the  vane  is  crescentic,  owing  to  the  backward  direction  of  the 
barbs  forming  the  point  of  the  vane. 

The  produced  parts  of  the  vanes  fold,  the  superior  or  inner  of 
which  is  the  longer,  enclosing  the  inferior  or  outer,  and  both 
curve  slightly  upward  from  the  plane  of  the  back  at  a  little  less 
than  an  angle  of  45°!  having  the  effect  of  a  pair  of  pyramids 
rising  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapulars. 

Neatly  all  of  the  so-called  adult  Drakes  of  this  species  which  I 
have  examined,  show,  though  in  a  far  less  degree,  a  production  of 
a  part  of  the  outer  web  of  corresponding  tertials,  suggesting 
that  this  adornment  is  common  in  the  highest  phase  of  maturity, 
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which  according  to  Tcmminck,  on  the  authority  o£  Sabine, 
attained  until  four  years  (Temm.,  Man.,  II,  852). 

Though  this  species  has  been  otherwise  minutely  des< 
there  exists  consider^ible  discrepancy  concerning  tlie  1 
ture  of  the  delicate  colors.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  a  detailed 
description  of  the  color  masses  of  this  siiecinien,  based  upon  Mr. 
Ridgway's  'Nomenclature  of  Colors,'  may  not  Sfem  superHuous. 

As  the  specimens  are  dried  and  without  full  field  data,  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  concerning  the  colors  of  the  naked  parts,  hut 
these  have  been  described  by  llrisson,  Audulioii,  Baird  and  asso- 
ciates, as  well  as  bv  I  )r.  Cones. 


Band  oi  featliera  around  fiunlal  proticKses  extending  backw.iril  in  a 
point  over  lore,  wide  spoi  under  and  exlending  behind  the  eve,  narrow 
line  around  upper  evelid,  larj;*  /i-shnped  mark  from  diin  aloiin  sides  of 
gular  region  (,?7  mm.  loa^),  si'apulars.  tertials,  secondaries.  primarieB, 
and  Iheir  coverts,  aluijc,  Rrealer  iving  covcrtK,  pelvic  region  of  Kick 
(tcrgum  '  ).  tail  with  both  series  of  coverls,  sides  except  sides  of  rump, 
and  under  parts  {veiiler')  biatk.  verv  pure  and  deep  on  head,  throat, 
venter,  rump,  secondaries,  lertinls.  and  b<ilh  series  of  tail-coverts.  The 
scapulars  are  washed  with  s|ale;  (he  priniaric-.,  their  coverts,  alula',  and 
tail  brownish,  the  four  falcate  si-cond.tries  havin<;  lirnwiiiKh  Khafts. 

A  spot  ahove  the  rictus,  die  chin,  upper  Ihroai,  and  sidcK  of  neck 
squarelv  joining  the  buff  belou-.  entire  back  of  neck  lieiow  tlie  nape, 
interscapular  Hedge,  large  area  al  base  of  tail,  median  and  lesser  wing- 
eoverlB  while.  .Marginal  covens  dusk\ .  with  broad  boarv  tips.  Hood 
extends  from  forehead  and  includes  the  nape,  not,  however,  reaching 
upper  border  of  the  eje.  Pileinn  proper  cinereous,  deepeniut;  to  plum- 
lieous  on  the  nape.  Lower  border  of  pileiim  forming  a  large  supr.-i-icral 
area  and  narrow  line  to  ear.  pearl  grav,  joined  at  the  ear  hy  a  diiskv  iine 
wliich  reaches  around  the  nape,  thus  enclosiuf;  the  plumlieous  area.  Kpol 
above  tlie  eve  and  narrow  line  of  normal  feathers  below  border  of  hood 
verv  pale  wash  of  malachite  green.  Sides  of  head  covered  with  feathers 
rendered  abnormal  bv  their  barbs  becoming  sliflened,  and  destitute  of 
barbules  for  at  least  their  exposed  portions,  thus  rendering  the  parts  so 
covered  iridescent:  these  nude  barbs  are  malachite  green  in  color,  but 
feathers  have  barbulcd  l>3ses  while,  which  color,  showing  through  the 
separated  points,  gives  the  cheeks  a  washed  green  appearance,  to  that  it 
has  been  justly  deemed  "exceedingly  difficult  of  imitation  bv  colorists." 
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The  loral  and  miricular  regioiin  are  quile  rich  jji-ecti.  Juguluin  and  lower 
throat  nhruptiv  joining  while  nhove  and  black  below,  rich  ochroceoiiE  buff. 
Thefromal  processes  are  much  more  developed  tlian  the  one  shown 
inthe  splendid  tii,'ure  in  Ridj;»'a>'9  -Manual,'  il>t  ntiterior  milh'ne  at  a 
right  angle  wilh  the  line  of  the  tomiiiin,  the  farthest  point  from  lomiiim 
being  38  mm.,  its  greatest  wiJlh  27  mm.,  ils  least  w  idth  18  mm.,  while 
the  greatest  depth  of  bill  is  17  mm.  The  other  Drake  shows  respectively 
34,  34,  l^  and  18  mm. 

Though  the  birds  were  reported  at  the  close  of  December,  they 
spent  the  winter  at  the  pUice  secure  from  the  various  strategies 
used  to  approach  them,  or  lure  them  within  shot  of  the  shore,  and 
so  it  was  the  beginning  of  April  before  they  came  into  the  hands 
of  this  expert  collector.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  depth 
of  water  required  to  yield  their  favorite  food,  —  which  upon  dis- 
section proved  to  be  young  holoihurians  {Pentacia  froiidosd) ,  — 
kept  them  farther  from  the  shore  than  SomaU/ia  dresseri  is  accus- 
tomed to  feed,  and  this  animal  being  abundant  at  their  chosen 
spot,  they  would  not  condescend  to  approach  decoys  as  S.  dresseri 
did. 

According  to  Hagerup,  ^.  spsdabilis  habitually  feeds  in  deeper 
water  than  that  required  by  Somaleria  mollissima  borealis  in  Green- 
land where  both  species  are  abundant  (Birds  of  Greenland, 
p.  19). 


RANGES  OF   HYLOCICHLA   FUSCESCENS,   AND  HY- 

LOCTCHLA    FUSCESCENS    SALICICOLA    IN 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

BY   REGINALD    HEBER    HOWE,   JR. 

While  looking  over  the  Ornithological  Collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  I  came  across  a  peculiar  specimen 
of  Wilson's  Thrush  {Hyhdihla  fuscescens)  taken  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  by  R.  L,  Agassiz  on  the  very  late  date  for  this 
locality  of  September  25,  1885,     A  few  days  later  I  happened  to 
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speak  to  Dr.  Walter  Faxon  in  regard  to  this  specimen,  and  he 
spoke  of  always  having  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  late  fall  migrants 
of  this  species  in  New  England.  This  led  me  to  look  into  the 
matter  more  carefully  with  the  following  results. 

I  find  that  the  range  of  Xyp\c3\  HyioacAla  fusascens  extends 
northward  to  Nova  Scotia  (Streuracke);  Toronto,  Ontario; 
northern  Ohio;  and  westward  to  Missouri.  Audubon  recorded 
it  from  Newfoundland  (Orn.  Biog.,  11,  p.  362)  and  Labrador,  the 
species,  however,  was  probably  Hyloeichla  alidm.  Mr.  William 
Brewster  recorded  it  from  Ellis  Bay,  Anticosti  (Proc.  Boston  Soc. 
Nat.  His,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  368)  where  he  writes  "rather  to  my 
surprise  I  came  upon  a  pair  of  these  Thrushes,  ....  they  were 
seen  so  distinctly  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  identification."  The  birds,  however,  were  not  taken. 
Thompson  in  'Birds  of  Manitoba'  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
Vol.  XIII,  p.  633)  records  this  species  as  an  "  abundant  summer 
resident,"  and  gives  the  following  localities  where  the  species 
has  been  recorded:  Pembina;  Red  River  Valley;  Selkirk,  and 
Red  River;  Shoal  Lake;  Oak  Point;  Portage  la  Prairie;  Lake 
Manitoba,  and  westward;  Carberry ;  Qu'  Appelle;  but  Thomp- 
son's records  for  typical  Hyloeichla  fuscesans  are  probably  at 
fault,  the  bird  inhabiting  this  region  (Manitoba)  being  un- 
doubtedly Z^'^'"''''^''"/'"*'''*'''^'"  salicuola,ioT  the  specimen  (Coll. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  111606)  from  Shoal  Lake,  Manitoba,  I  have 
examined,  and  it  is  typical  of  this  last  named  race,  as  are  many 
other  specimens  examined  from  the  same  region.  Two  speci- 
mens (Coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Nos.  63847,  Pembina,  Dak.,  and 
13698,  Rainy  Lake  River),  identified  by  Mr.  Ridgway  as  H. 
fuscrsceni  are  without  doubt  salicirola,  though  slightly  intermediate, 
as  might  be  expected,  being  taken  on  the  border  line  between 
the  two  races. 

The  range  of  Hyloeichla  fuseescens  salicicola  Ridjjw.,  Willow 
Thrush,  is  from  Missouri  (Charleston)  and  Dakota  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  (Washington,  Spokane),  south  to  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  northward  to  Manitoba,  Rainy  Lake 
River  and  British  Columbia  1  Kamloops).  A  series  of  specimens 
from  Codroy,  Newfoundland,  in  Mr.  William  Brewster's  collec- 
tion I  find  to  be  typical  siiHeieola,  but  I  am  unable  to  obtain  any 
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specimen  along  the  line  of  the  joth  parallel  of  latitude  between 
Newfoundland  and  Rainy  Lake  River.  Although  this  appar- 
ent hiatus  exists,  careful  comparison  and  measurements  show 
no  difference  between  specimens  from  these  two  localities.  The 
specimen  from  Chicago,  III,  which  Mr.  Ridgway  cited  in  the 
collection  of  H.  K.  Coale  of  that  city  (No.  156S1),  takeo  Sep- 
tember 16,  was  undoubtedly  a  fall  straggler,  but  ]irobably  not  so 
far  out  of  its  range  as  at  that  time  supposed.  The  bird  recorded 
from  Cook  Co.,  Texas  (Cook's  Migration  in  the  Miss.  Valley. 
Bull.  No.  2,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr..  p.  2S4)  was  probably  also  a 
straggler.  The  pair  of  Tlirushes  observed  by  Mr.  Brewster  on 
Anticosti  may  have  been  of  this  race,  for  without  the  bird  in  the 
hand  it  is  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to  teli  it  from  Hyhciihla 
/■w«w(i.  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  Mr.  Brewster  should  identify 
fuscescens  or  its  subspecies  for  alkiie.  The  specimen  taken  at 
Newport,  before  referred  to  (also  typical  salickohi) ,  and  the 
Willow  Thrush  recorded  from  near  the  town  of  Chester,  South 
Carolina.  October  5,  1888,  by  l.everett  M.  Loomis  (Auk,  Vol. 
VI,  No.  2,  p.  194),  and  a  male  taken  by  me  at  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  on  September  24,  1899  (typical  salickola),  are  probablv 
not  strag'^lers,  as  one  might  heretofore  have  supposed,  from  the 
far  West,  but  from  Newfoundland.  The  question  at  once  arises 
as  suggested  above,  whether  salicuola,  as  it  inhabits  Newfound- 
land, does  not  also  inhabit  Labrador,  Anticosti.  and  surrounding 
regions,  and  whether  it  does  not  also  inhabit  the  intervening 
country  between  its  known  western  and  eastern  habitats. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  many  of  the  eastern  United 
States  collections  do  not  contain  specimens  of  salickola  taken 
late  in  the  fall  or  perhaps  early  in  the  spring,  formerly  identified 
as  Flylockhla  fuscescens} 

It  is  thought  that  it  may  be  of  value  to  add  here,  beside  the 

'  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders 
a  specimen  of  ///  saliiitoia  from  Ottawa,  Onl.,  laiten  Sept.  19,  1S99,  Being 
a  fall  specimen,  il  only  shows  (he  southward  migration  of  this  race  exiend.i  as 
far  west  as  Ottawa,  or  that  in  case  the  bird  had  followed  a  direct  southern 
route,  that  the  region  directly  north  of  Ottawa  is  inhabited  by  //./  salicicola, 
which  would  be  interesting  as  filling  the  gap  between  its  western  and  eastern 
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table  of -measurements  of  specimens  examined,  a  suppiemenlary 
description  of  Hylocichlaf.  saliacala ;  as  Mr.  RJdgway's  descrip- 
tion is  in  some  ways  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 

Upper  parts  o/iirnceD/i.t-tawnv,  ''russet  olive"  particularly  on  crown, 
nape,  back,  scapulars  and  tail,  most  tawny  on  the  rump.  L'luler  parts : 
throat  almofit  immaculate  and  unmarked,  brenst  sug^eslin;;  i-vninsoiiii, 
dark  olivaceous-buff,  not  light  tawny  buff  like /B,tr«.-e»j,  qiiile  he.ivily 
marked  with  blunt  arrow  shripei!  spots  of  fuscous,  especially  in  the  fall, 
unlike  the  brownish  more  penciled  markings  of _/H.t«jreHJ ;  lower  breast 
and  belly  white,  tinged  strongly  with  olivaceous  on  the  sides  and  Hanks ; 
wings  oiivaceous-iawny  "russet  olive"  with  the  greater,  middle  and 
primary  coverts  tawny;  cheeks  tawny,  but  not  lores,  as  in  stvtiinsonii; 
upper  mandible  very  dark  brown,  under  horn  color,  tiffed  tvilh  brown  as 
in  svaiafoaii.  unlike/«jc(;p.<re»*,  whose  ujider  mandible  is  untipped  in  the 
spring  and  lightly  if  at  all  in  the  fall, 

Ridgway  states  that  the  breast  in  adult  spring  specimens  "  is 
only  faintly  or  not  at  all  spotted  with  darker,"  which  is  hardly  so, 
I  think  even  in  the  very  specimens  he  examined,  this  marking  of 
the  breast  being  one  of  the  characteristics  of  salkkohi;  and  his 
measurements,  proving  the  race  "averaging  decidedly  larger" 
X^xafuscescens,  do  not  agree  with  mine  taken  from  a  much  larger 
series  than  he  tabulates,  showing  the  males  of  salickola  to  be  only 
slightly  larger,  and  the  females  slightly  smaller  than /w^furjcow,  or 
no  real  material  difference  in  size. 

For  the  use  of  specimens  for  comparison  thanks  are  due  to 
Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond  and  Mr.  F.  W.  True  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum;  Mr.  Witmer  Sione  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Phila. ;  Dr.  Walter  Faxon,  Museum  Comparative 
2^6logy,  Cambridge;  Mr.  William  Brewster  of  Cambridge; 
Mr.  Paul  Bartsch  of  Washington.  D.  C;  Mr.  G.  F.  Dippie  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Bigelow  of  Boston. 
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-'A    NEW    WREN    FROM    ALASKA. 


The  Wren  inliabiting  the  westernmost  islands  of  the  Aleutian 
group  proves,  upon  examination,  to  l>e  easily  distinguishable  from 
that  found  from  Unalaska  eastward  and  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  considered  identical.  The  type  of  Anorthiira  alas- 
censis  came  from  Saint  George,  one  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  is 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Unalaska  bird,  being  certainly  differ- 
ent from  the  form  on  the  western  Aleutians;  which  latter,  thus 
entitled  to  a  new  name,  may  be  called 


Anorthura  meljgera,  sp.  nov. 

Chars.  %V.  —  Auorlhura  A,  nlasceiisi  ajiais  sed  obscurior.  mul/o  miaus 

A1-,  So-S-SS-S  (53-9)  mm.  1  caud.,  33.5-37  (34-3)  mm, ;  culm.  Clip.,  i4-:6 
(.5.1)  mm.;   Urs,  .8.S-20  (.9..)  mm. 

Gfographic  Diilribution.—'ihc  weslernmost  islands  of  the  Aleutian 
group,  Alaska. 

i)(Trri/Wo».  —  Type,  female  adult,  No.  135647.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus. ;  Attn 
Island.  Aleutian  Is'lands,  Alaska,  June +.  1894;  C.  11.  Toivnsend.  Above 
sepin  brown,  reddening  somewbat  posteriorly,  the  lower  back  indistinctly, 
the  rump  and  snperior  toil-coverts  distinctly  barred  with  blackisb  ;  tail 
prout's,  brown,  paler  exteriorly,  barred  witli  blackish;  wings  fuscous,  the 
secondaries  and  wing-coverts  indented  with  dull  ocbraceoits,  the  prima- 
ries with  buffy ;   sides  of  head  like  tlie  back,  mottled  with  butfy ;  super- 
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ciliarj'  streak  111-delined,  dull  buff;  lower  parts  wood  brown,  rather 
deeper  and  more  oc:hraceous  on  breast  and  jugulum,  paler  on  abdomen ; 
crissnm  aud  abdomen  heavily  tiarred  with  blackish. 

Anorthura  meligera  seems  to  be  most  closely  allied  to  A. 
aiascensis,  from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  gen- 
erally darker  and  much  less  reddish  color,  particularly  above,  is 
perhaps  the  best  character  for  identification.  The  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  are  more  evidently  barred ;  the  transverse 
markings  on  the  abdomfen  are  heavier  and  extend  somewhat 
farther  forward;  the  wing  and  the  bill  average  rather  longer.  In 
the  lack  of  rufescence  above,  and  in  the  conspicuous  barring  of 
the  posterior  lower  surface  the  present  species  resembles  Anor- 
thura paUesuiis  Ridgway,'  from  the  Commander  Islands,  but  is 
much  darker  above  and  much  more  ochraceous  on  the  anterior 
under  parts.  It  is  thus  to  some  extent  intermediate  in  color 
between  paUcscens  and  aiascensis,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
geographical  position.  The  specimens  examined  are  from  Attn, 
Kyska  and  Atka  Islands,  and  seem  practically  identical,  indicating 
no  intergradation  with  A.  aiascensis. 

The  following  millimeter  measurements  are  averages  of  five 
ndividuals  (four  males  and  one  female): 


Willi;. 

T»il. 

"xrn^ 

Tanui. 

Tot.* 

Anorthura  meligera     .     .     . 
Anorthura  aiascensis    -     .     . 

S0.8 

343 
34' 

'3-7 

■  9-2 
'9-3 

'4- 
'3-4 

This  very  interesting  adc 
described  through  the  kind 

ition  to  the  Alaskan  avifauna 
less  of  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway. 

is  here 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  VI,  1883,  p.  93. 
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NEW  SPECIES,  ETC.,  OF  AMERICAN  BIRDS.  — V.   COR- 
VI  D.«.— (Concluded.) 

BY   ROBERT  RIDGWAV. 

Curator  a/ tit  Division  o/ Birdi.  U.  S.  National  Mn,tHm, 

(B^  permUston  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smitheonian  Institution). 

Xanthoura  yncas  galcata,  subsp.  nov.  Helmeted  Inca  Jay. 

Similar  to  X.  yucas  but  larger,  and  with  lh«  erect  nasal  plumes  greatly 
developed,  forming  a  very  conspicuous  prefrontal  crest;  wing  averaging 
5.00.  tail,  6.19,  bill  from  nostril  0.71,  tarsus  1.55,  middle  loe  0.95.' 

Western  Colombia.     (Type,  No.  81879,  U.  S,  Nat.  Mus.,  Colombia.") 

This  very  easily  recognized  form  has  been  confounded  with 
both  P.  yncas  and  P.  y.  cyanodorsalis.  It  certainly  intergrades 
with  the  last,  as  it  probably  does  with  the  former  also,  though 
specimens  are  wanting  from  the  district  necessary  to  show 
whether  this  is  the  case  or  not.  P.  y.  cyanodorsalis  agrees  with 
the  present  form  in  the  conspicuous  frontal  crest,  but  differs  in 
having  the  hindneck,  occiput,  and  more  or  less  of  the  crown  bright 
blue,  the  back  also  being  often  strongly  washed  with  blue. 

Xanthoura  yncas  cyanodorsalis  {Dubois) .  —  This  form, 
although  most  of  the  specimens  seen,  like  a  majority  of  those 
of  the  preceding,  are  labelled  "  Bogota,"  apparently  belongs  to 
the  more  eastern  mountain  ranges  of  Colombia,  extending  thence 
into  western  Venezuela  as  far  as  Merida,  from  which  locality  the 
National  Museum  possesses  a  specimen. 

'  Five  adults;  eleven  adults  of  JC. yacaa,  from  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Holivia, 
averse  as  follows  :  wing,  4.S6,  tail,  579,  bill  from  nostril  0.65,  tarsus,  1.52, 
middle  toe  0.92.  Specimens  from  Peru,  however,  average  decidedly  larger 
than  those  fiom  Ecuador  or  Bolivia,  but  they  have  Ihe  nasal  plumes  equally 
short  and  incotispicuous. 

'  The  type  specimen,  with  others,  was  part  of  a  collection  containing  exam- 
ples of  Cyanoiyra  armitlata  quindiana,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  came 
from  the  same  portion  of  Colombia  as  that  inhabited  by  the  taller. 
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Xanthoura  yncas  chloronota  (Wagkr).  —  Although  VVag- 
ler's  description  Includes  two  forms  (his  supposed  young  male 
being  X.  /iixnosa) ,  the  principal  description  seems  clearly  to 
apply  to  this  form  only,  since  the  erect  frontal  plumes,  specially 
mentioned,  would  exclude  the  yellow-bellied  F.  /ii.vue.ui  gvatema- 


Xanthoura  luxuosa  glaucesccns,  subsp.  nov.     Rio  Grande 
Green  Jay. 

Similar  to  X.  luxuosa,  but  smaller,  paler,  and  duller,  with  less  while 
on  foreiiead,  llie  back  hiuish  green,  more  or  less  (usually  extensively) 
tinged  with  pale  blue  ;  adult  male  averaging  wing  4.46,  tail  4.95,  citlnien 
0.gS,  tarsus  1.48,  middle  toe  o,.S;. 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley- 

Tvpe.  No-  70593,  $  ad.,  Ft.  ISrown.  Texas ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Jlerrill,  U.  S.  A. 


Xanthoura  luxuosa  luxuosa  {Leaon).     Green  Jay. 

This,  tiie  central  form  of  the  species,  inhabits  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  plateau,  from  the  Slates  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Puebia  north  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  States  of  Tamaiilipas 
(Alta  Mira,  Victoria,  etc.)  and  Nuevo  Leon  (Monterey).  It  is 
intermediate  in  characters  between  X.  I.  s^laucesccns  and  A',  /. 
vividij,  with  both  of  which  it  of  course  completely  intergrades. 

Xanthoura   luxuosa   vivida,  subsp.  nov.     Tehuantepec 
Green  Jay. 

Similar  to  A",  liixoofu,  but  larger  and  brighter  colored,  wilh  under  tail- 
coverts  jellow  or  bill  sUkIiHj  tinned  wilh  green  (iuslt.-id  of  wliollj  light 
green);  differing  from  A',  t. gualemaleiisis  in  being  larger,  hrigliler  green 
above,  and  dislincliv  light  vellowisli  green  below,  CMfpl  on  abdomen 
and  under  tail-coverts;  adult  mnle  averaging  wing  4,^0,  tail  5,37,  culmen 
i.io,  tarsus  1.56.  middle  toe.  o.SS. 

Soutliern  Mexico  (Stales  of  Oaxaca.  Guerrero?,  Michoacan?,  norlb- 
eastern  Colima,  Chiapas?)  and  northwestern  Gualemaln. 

Type,  No.  144S10.  U-  S.  Nat.  Mus.  (No.  ^5^.^,  U.  S.  Biol.  Surv.),  $  fld., 
Pluma,  Oaxaca.  March  20,  iSyj  ;  Nelson  and  Goldman. 
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X  nthoura  luxuosa   guatemalensis  {Bonaparte).      Guate- 
mala Green  Jay. 

This  is  a  smaller  form,  with  the  under  parts  entirely  pure  yel- 
low or  but  sliglitly  tinged  with  green,  and  the  green  of  back,  etc., 
rather  duller.  It  inhabits  central  and  eastern  Guatemala.  Yuca- 
tan, and  northern  Honduras. 

Dr.  Sclater's  argument  that  the  name  X.  guatemalensis  of  Bona- 
parte cannot  be  used  for  this  form  liei.iuse  Jlonaparte  describes 
his  bird  as  having  the  under  parts  pure  yellow,  will  not  hold,  for 
the  reason  that  all  the  Honduras  specimens  examined  (three  in 
number),  most  of  those  from  Yucat^in,  and  some  from  Guatemala, 
have  the  under  parts  exactly  as  pure  yellow  as  in  any  of  the 
South  American  forms. 

Altogether,  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  specimens 
have  been  examined  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
present  paper. 


NEW    SPECIES,     ETC.,    OF     AMERICAN     ISIRDS.  —  VI. 
FRINGII.I-1D-*:   (Supplement). 

BV   ROBERT    RIDCWAY. 

Curator  of  lie  Dii'ifion  0/ Birds.  IL  S.  Xatioaal  Mu!fm«. 

(By  permission  of  the  Seciefarv  of  tlie  Siiiillisoiiian  Ill^^tiInlion,^ 

Melospiza  melodia  kenaiensis.  subsp.  nov. 
Kenai  Song  Sparrow. 

Iiitertnedinle  between  M.  m.  caurina  .ind  M.  m.  xnsignis;  larger  than  the 
former,  with  upper  pari;;  more  uniform  in  color  (streaki^  on  back,  etc.. 
less  distinct);  smaller  than  tlie  latter,  with  pileum  browner  and  streaks 
on  chest,  etc.,  darker.  ArlaU  male:  Winj;.  3.01-3.15  {3<>'*);  tail,  2.84- 
j.86(j3s)-,  exposed  culmen,  0.52-0.56  {0.J4);  depth  of  bill  at  base,  o.jS- 
0.30  (029);  tarsus,  i.oj;  middle  toe,  0.73-0.75  (0.74).  Adnit  female: 
Wing,  3.08;  tall,  197;   exposed  culmen,  0.55;   tarsus,   :.oo;   middle   toe. 

Coast  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska,  from  east  side  of  Cook's  Inlet  to 
Prince  William  Sound. 

Tvpe,  No.  131730,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  $  ad..  Port  Graham,  Cook's  Inlel, 
Alaska,  April  9.  189!  ;  C.  H.  Townsend. 
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Passerella   iliaca   insularis,   subsp.   nov.     Kodjak    1-~ox 
Sparrow. 

Similar  to  /',  j',  Miialascieasis  but  inucli  browner  and  more  uniform 
above  (back,  etc.,  warm  sepia),  spots  on  chest,  etc.,  larger  nnA  much 
Jeeptfr  brown,  and  under  tail-coverts  more  stronglv  tinged  with  buff. 

Kodink  Island  (and  Middleton  Island!').  Alaska',  in  summer;  south  to 
California  in  winter. 

Tvpe,  No.  !:247.<i,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  $  ad.,  Kodiak,  Alaska,  Mav  17,  1S6S ; 
F.  Bisd.oft. 

Passerella    iliaca    annectens,   subsp.    nov.      Yakutat   Fox 
Sparrow. 

Similar  10  P.  i.  insula ris  but  smaller  (the  bill  espetiallv)  and  coloration 
slightly    darker;    similar  to  P.  i.  iov/useHtii,    but    the    brown    color   less 

Coast  of  Alaska,  from  Cross  Sound  (o  Prince  Willinm  Sound  {10 
Cook's  Inlet  >) ;  south  in  winter  to  California. 

Tvpe.  No.  I70JJJ,  H.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  Yakulat.  Alaska,  June,  10,  1S99; 
R.  Ridgway. 

It  is  proper  (o  explain  that,  according  to  the  writer's  views, 
the  form  called  P.  i.  un<ilascheiisis  is  restricted  to  the  Shumagin 
Islands  and  Alaskan  peninsula  (possibly  also  parts  of  the  island 
of  Uiialashka)  in  summer.  This  form  is  very  nearly  as  gray  as 
P.  i.  sckisla(€a,  and  closely  resembles  that  subspecies,  but  has  the 
brown  color  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  decidedly  less  rufes- 
cent  and  therefore  less  strongly  contrasted  with  the  brownish  gray 
■color  of  back,  etc. 

The  five  subspecies  of  the  Pacific  coast  district,  as  they  appear 
to  me,  have  breeding  ranges  as  follows  :  — 

Passerella  iliaca  unalasehensis.  Shumagin  Islands  and  Alaskan 
Peninsula;  Unalashka? 

Passerella  iliaea  insularis.     Kodiak  Island  ;  Middleton  Island  ? 

Passerella  iliaea  anneelens.  Coast  between  Cross  Sound  and 
Prince  William  Sound  ;  Kenai  Peninsula  .* 

Passerella  iliaea  liTumsentii.  Coast  and  islands  between  Cross 
S^iund  and  Uixon  Kntrance. 

Passerella  iliaea  fiili^innsa.  Coast  and  islands  from  southern 
siile  of  Dixon  Entrance  to  northwestern  Washington  (Olympic 
Mts.,  etc.). 
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THE    CONDITIONS    GOVERNING    BIRD    LIKE    IN 
ARIZONA. 

BY    HERBERT    BROWN. 

The  conditions  governing  bird  life  in  Arizona  are  not  as  else- 
where 'in  the  States.'  This  country  is  but  thinly  settled,  the  big 
towns,  particuUriy,  being  few  and  far  between.  Outside  of  thtir 
immediate  vicinity  the  shot  gun  practically  disappears,  and  the 
country  man  and  boy  cut  but  small  figure  in  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  birds.  The  general  aridity  of  ihe  country  is  such 
that  vast  tracts  of  land  must,  perforce,  remain  forever  uninhab-- 
itsd.  Cattle  interests  are,  liowever,  a  dominant  feature  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  and  to  these,  more  than  all  else  com- 
bined, must  be  charged  the  obliteration  of  bird  life  in  the  so- 
called  desert  portions  of  the  Territory. 

The  stock  business  at  one  time  promised  enormous  profits  and 
because  of  this  the  country  was  literally  grazed  to  death.  During 
the  years  1892  and  1893  Arizona  suffered  an  almost  continuous 
drouth,  and  cattle  died  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  From  50  to  90 
per  cent  of  every  herd  lay  dead  on  the  ranges.  The  hot  sun,  dry 
winds  and  famishing  brutes  were  fatal  as  fire  to  nearly  all  forms 
of  vegetable  life.  Even  the  cactus,  although  girdled  by  it»mtllions 
of  spines,  was  broken  down  and  eaten  by  cattle  in  their  mad  frenzy 
for  food.  This  destruction  of  desert  herbage  drove  out  or  killed 
off  many  forms  of  animal  life  hitherto  common  to  the  great  plains 
and  mesa  lands  of  the' Territory.  Cattle  climbed  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains  and  denuded  them  of  every  living  thing 
within  reach.  Often  many  miles  from  water  and  too  weak  to 
reach  it  they  perished  miserably.  I  saw,  later,  what  I  had  never 
expected  to  see  in  Arizona,  Mexicans  gathering  bones  on  the 
ranges  and  shipping  them  to  California  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
I  have  thus  particularized,  for  in  these  dry  bones  can  be  read  the 
passing  of  the  Partridge  from  many  a  broad  mile  of  the  Territory, 
in  fact  they  practically  disappeared  from  four  fifths  of  the  country. 
When  food  and  protection  were  abundant  these  birds  were  plenti- 
ful from  the  Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande.     On  the  plains  and  in 
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the  valleys  Gambel's  Partridges  were  evermore  to  be  met  with, 
while  the  Blue  or  Scaled  were  almost  as  common  over  much  of 
the  same  country.  The  Massena,  occupying  the  highest  ranges, 
were,  naturally,  better  protected  and  thus  escaped  the  general 
doom.  They  were,  however,  never  very  numerous  and  soon 
became  exceedingly  rare,  but  when  conditions  again  became  favor- 
able they  seemed  to  recover  from  their  losses  more  readily  than 
did  their  congeners,  and  in  a  few  years  were  again  to  be  found  in 
their  old  time  numbers.  Of  the  Masked  Bob-white  but  little  can 
be  said.  The  few  that  were  then  known  to  exist  dropped  out  of 
sight  altogether  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  last  year  that  I 
could  learn  of  one  being  in  the  country.  At  that  time  two  small 
bunches  were  reported  to  me,  one  on  the  upper  Santa  Cruz,  the 
other,  to  my  surprise,  high  up  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ])abo- 
quivari  Mountains.  Heretofore  I  had  never  known  them  to  range 
higher  than  the  foothills. 

Although  the  cattle  industry  is  slowly  recuperating  from  its 
great  loss  it  will  never  again  assume  its  former  proportions,  for 
the  lessons  thus  taught  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  ranges 
were  foolishly  overstocked,  and  thus  many  owners  of  big  herds 
were  financially  ruined  by  theit  covetousness,  but  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  it  will  be  years  before  the  life,  once  so 
common  to  the  desert  country,  recovers  from  the  shock.  In  the 
cultivated  valleys,  and  country  adjacent  thereto,  it  is  again  on 
its  feet,  but  the  great  reaches  of  desert  are  still  tenantless.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  big  drouth  I  traveled  several  hundred  miles  across 
country  and  did  not  see  a  dozen  Quail  a  day  where  formerly  I 
had  seen  hundreds. 

The  Gambels  are  a  hardy  bird  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
multiply  rapidly,  and,  although  not  susceptible  of  domestication, 
increase  enormously  in  the  cultivated  districts.  In  1889  and  1890 
there  was,  so  I  was  informed  by  the  express  agent,  shipped  out 
of  the  Salt  River  valley  3000  dozens.  In  1887,  I  think,  the  first 
game  law  was  introduced  in  the  territorial  legislature.  The  bill 
originated  in  the  Tucson  Gun  Club,  and  its  purpose  was  largely 
the  protection  of  'Quail,'  but  so  great  a  pest  were  the  birds 
regarded  by  the  ranchmen  in  the  Salt  River  valley  that  the  legis- 
lators from  Maricopa  County  threatened  to  kill  the  bill  unless  the 
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clnuse  protecting  •  Quail  '  was  stricken  out.  They  were  therefore 
exempted  frorn  its  provisions,  but  two  years  later  the  law  was 
amended  in  their  behalf.  Under  a  misapprehension  tlie  word 
'partridge'  had  been  allowed  to  stand  and  prosecutions  could 
have  been  had  under  it  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  these 
birds,  but  none  were  instituted  as  conviction  would  have   been 

The  Mohawk  valley,  in  Yuma  county,  is  probably  the  most 
prolific  breeding  spot  in  the  Territory.  It  was,  at  one  time,  a 
favorite  place  for  trap|>ers  and  pot-hunters,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  game  law  had  been  amended  that  their  nef^irious  practices 
were  broken  up.  In  six  iveeks,  in  the  fail  of  1894,  no  less  than 
1300  dozens  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  other  California 
markets.  The  price  at  first  realized,  so  I  was  told  by  the  shippers, 
was  J  1. 1 24  per  dozen,  but  later  60  cents  only  were  realized.  The 
Quail  were  trapped,  their  throats  cut,  then  sacked  and  shipped  by 
express.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  parties  so  engaged  that  he  and 
his  partner  caught  77  dozens  in  one  day.  They  used  eight  traps 
and  baited  with  barley.  Their  largest  catch  in  one  trap,  at  one 
time,  was  1 1  dozens.  At  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature  the 
game  law  was  again  amended  and  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor  to 
trap,  snare  or  ship  Quail  or  Partridges  from  the  Territory.  This 
effectually  stopped  the  merciless  slaughter  of  the  gamiest  bird  in 
Arizona  — Gambci's  Partridge. 

Carolina.  White-winged,  Inca,  and  Mexican  Ground  Doves  are 
all  common  to  southern  Arizona.  After  the  drouth,  before  referred 
to,  these  birds  increased  to  large  numbers  in  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, more  especially  the  .two  former.  This  was  due  to  no  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  birds,  but  to  lack  of  food  elsewhere. 
They  were  destroyed  by  gunners  in  and  out  of  season.  They 
were,  however,  ificluded  in  the  amended  game  law  of  1897,  and 
are  now  protected  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first 
day  of  June.  Another  month  is,  I  think,  necessary  to  see  them 
through  the  breeding  sea.son.  The  next  legislature  will  be  asked 
to  extend  the  closed  season  to  the  first  of  July. 

In  a  country  so  widely  uninhabited  as  this  it  is  not  possible  to 
particularize  much  as  to  other  birds,  especially  the  migrants  which 
come  and  go  with  each  recurrent  spring  and  fall.     To  many  of 
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them  Arizona  is  biil  a  bridge  to  reach  iheir  brteding  and  winter 
grounds,  iience  they  are  met  with  here  only  as  travelers  to  the 
north  and  south.  Among  the  summer  rtsidents  I  cannot  say 
there  was  any  appreciable  diminution,  but  it  did  noticeably  change 
the  nesting  habils  of  several  of  the  larger  Thrashers.  Hereto- 
fore they  had  chiefly  made  homes  in  the  different  forms  of  cacti, 
and  when  this  was  broken  down  and  destroyed  they  occupied 
the  next  round  on  the  vegetable  ladder  — mesquile  and  palo 
verde  trees  and  bushes. 


THE     MOULT     OF     THE     NORTH     AMERICAN     TET- 

RAONID^     (QUAILS,     PARTRIDGES 

AND    GROUSE). 

nv   JONATHAN    DWIOHT,   JR.,    M.  D. 

/.    Fundamental  Prindples  of  Moult  and  of  Plumage. 

In  spite  of  all  thai  has  been  written  regarding  the  plumages 
of  the  Grouse  and  their  allies  variously  known  as  the  Quails, 
Partridges,  Pheasants  and  Ptarmigans,  there  still  is  room  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  their  plumages 
and  their  moults,  from  which  standpoint  little  has  hitherto  been 
attempted.  From  the  comparative  study  of  moult  in  other  groups 
of  birds,  I  am^convinced  that  this  is  the  proper  point  from  which 
to  view  the  subject  in  order  to  comprehend  its  full  significance. 

The  fact  that  the  plumage  of  any  bird  at  a  given  time  is  simply 
one  of  a  series  following  each  other  during  the  bird's  natural  life, 
is  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  new  feather  grows 
from  the  same  papilla  as  the  old  one.  Plumage,  which  is  an 
assemblage  of  feathers,  would  be  very  simple  to  understand  if  all 
the  papilla;  were  equally  active  at  a  period  of  moult,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  individual  papilla,  as  well  as  whole  groups  of 
them,  may  remain  dormant  and  thus  produce  the  mixed  plumages 
that  have  been  so  difficult  to  understand  in  many  species  of  birds. 
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As  some  feathers,  chiefly  in  young  birds,  may  survive  several 
periods  of  moult  without  being  renewed,  it  follows  that  a  recog- 
nized stage  of  plumage  may  consist  of  feathers  developed  at  no 
less  than  two  or  three  separate  periods,  and  besides  this  the 
plumage  will  be  modified  by  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed.  That  there  is  a  definite  sequence  of  plumages 
and  of  moults  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  goes  far  to  explain  problems  of  plumage  which  may  be 
found  either  among  the  Grouse  or  among  distantly  related  birds. 
The  exact  method  of  moulting  in  the  Tetraonidte  has  been 
understood  none  too  well,  and  there  are  some  details  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  has  been  quite  overlooked.  There  are  nearly 
forty  species  and  subspecies  of  these  birds  distributed  among 
ten  genera  accredited  to  North  America,  and  although  there  is 
great  diversity  in  relative  size  and  in  the  patterns  and  colors  of 
their  plumage,  they  differ  little  in  their  moults,  which  conform 
quite  closely  to  those  of  other  birds.     In  an  article  now  in  press 

(Annals  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  Xdl,  1900,  pp.  i ,  pll.  i-vii.),  1 

have  shown  in  considerable  detail  how  the  moult  of  Passerine 
species  is  effected,  new  feathers  first  appearing  at  definite  central 
points  in  the  different  feather  tracts  or  pterylje.  The  growth  of 
new  feathers  spreads  so  that  outer  rows  and  extremities  of 
tracts  are  normally  last  to  be  renewed.  This  systematic  repiace- 
menti  which  proceeds  so  gradually  that  birds  are  usually  not 
deprived  of  power  of  flight  nor  of  protective  feathering,  is  also 
apparent  in  the  Grouse  and  Quails,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  differences  of  pterylosis.  These  differences  have  been  so 
exhaustively  treated  in  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Hubert  M.  Clark 
(Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXI,  i8g8,  pp.  641-653,  pll.  xlvii-xlix) 
that  I  need  say  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  except  later  on 
to  designate  briefly  the  points  at  which  new  growth  begins  and 
the  areas  over  which  it  spreads  at  different  periods  of  moult. 

In  my  earlier  study  of  Passerine  species,  extending  over  a 
number  of  years,  I  reached  conclusions  that  have  enabled  nie  to 
formulate  some  fundamental  principles  governing  plumage  and 
moult  which  my  later  study  of  the  Tetraonidfe  and  other  groups 
bears  out  in  every  particular.  As  the  applicalion  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  explain  every  plumage  and  every  moult,  I  present 
them  here  before  going  farther.     They  are  as  follows :  — 
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I.  Every  species  has  a  definite  sequence  of  plumages  and  of 
moults. 

II.  Moult  is  periodical  systematic  feather  growth. 

III.  Moult  is  complete  or  incomplete. 

IV.  Plumage  is  renewed  by  moult. 

V.  Plumage  is  modified  by  wear. 

A  word  has  already  been  said  about  each  species  having  a 
definite  series  of  plumages  and  of  moults.  This  is  found  to  be 
true  of  every  species  of  Grouse  and  every  species  of  Quail,  plum- 
age being  renewed  by  feather-growth  at  definite  periods  while 
between  them  it  is  subjected  to  all  the  destructive  influences  of 
abrasion  and  fading  which  I  have  summed  up  under  the  word  wear. 
It  has  been  possible  for  me  to  reach  these  conclusions  by  an 
examination  of  the  large  series  of  Tetraonidfe  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Curator 
of  Zoology,  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  who  has  afforded  me  every  facility. 
I  must  confess  that  the  study  of  moult  from  museum  skins  presents 
many  difficulties.  The  loss  of  feathers  from  the  birds  when  fresh 
and  the  crowding  together  of  parts  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the 
wings,  obliterates  many  details  or  renders  their  demonstration 
impossible  without  serious  mutilation  of  the  specimens  when  once 
dried.  Fortunately  a  few  specimens  of  Co/irius,  Dendragapus 
and  Bonasa  in  my  own  collection  were  studied  before  they  were 
skinned  so  that  I  am  able  in  a  measure  to  make  up  the  serious 
shortcomings  of  dried  skins. 

Before  taking  up  the  Grouse  and  Quails  individually  it  will  be 
well  first  to  consider  their  moults  in  general  and  then  discuss  their 
plumages,  the  same  fundamental  principles  being  applicable  to 
all  of  them. 

Among  the  Tetraonidie  two  distinct  periods  of  moult  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  adults  and  two  others  in  \*oung  birds  occurring  shortly 
after  they  leave  the  nest.  The  one  which  occurs  in  adults  at  the 
end  of  the  breeding  se.ason  is  complete,  just  as  it  is  in  all  species 
of  North  American  birds,  and  is  known  as  the  Postnuptial  Moult; 
the  other,  which  is  seldom  complete  in  any  species  and  in  the 
Tetraonidri:  chiefly  confined  to  a  very  limited  area  of  the  head  and 
throat,  is  known  as  the  Prenuptial  Moult.  In  the  Quails  the 
prenuptial  moult  includes  very  little  beyond  the  sides  of  the  head 
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and  the  black,  white  or  brown  chin  area,  as  the  case  may  be, 
while  in  females  Che  renewal  is  still  more  restricted  or  even 
suppressed.  In  the  Grouse,  I  can  find  little  satisfactory  evidence 
of  prenuptial  moult  beyond  the  growth  of  a  few  feathers  about 
the  chin,  except  in  Lagopus,'*i\i\<:\^  has  the  most  extensive  renewal 
of  any  of  the  Quails  or  the  Grouse.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  over- 
look an  incomplete  and  restricted  prenuptial  moult,  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  being  game-birds,  they  are  protected  by  law 
during  most  of  the  year  and  very  few  specimens  taken  at  or  just 
after  this  period  of  moult  have  found  their  way  into  collections. 
There  is,  however,  unquestionable  evidence,  that  this  moult  takes 
place  in  several  species  during  April  and  May,  and  probably  it 
is  characteristic  of  all  of  them. 

Lagopus  alone  is  peculiar  in  having  an  extra  or  supplementary 
postnuptial  moult.  The  conditions  of  life  under  which  this  Arctic 
bird  lives  perhaps  necessitates  this  extra  moult,  which  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  this  genus  but  appears  to  be  a  regular  feature 
in  the  moult  of  certain  Anatidse.  It  is  a  true  moult  involving  the 
brown  or  dusky  portion  of  the  plumage  already  wholly  renewed  by 
-the  regular  and  complete  postnuptial.  It  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  later. 

Adults,  then,  have  two  periods  of  moult  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
species,  while  young  birds  also  have  two  periods  of  moult,  one 
when  they  doff  the  downy  plumage  in  which  they  leave  the  egg, 
the  Postnatal  Moult,  the  other  when  they  assume  winter  plumage, 
the  Postjuvenal  Moult.  All  species  of  Grouse  and  Quails  at  the 
latter  moult  assume  a  plumage  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  adult.  This  is  true  in  a  large  measure  even  of  Lagopus 
but  here  again  we  find  an  extra  moult  supplementary  to  the  post- 
juvenal, and,  as  in  the  adult,  limited  in  extent. 

In  speaking  of  moult  the  idea  of  periodicity  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  New  growth  which  occurs  at  any  time  when  one  or  more 
feathers  are  torn  out  is  simply  an  accident.  At  every  period  of 
moult  feather  growth  begins  at  definite  points  and  spreads  system- 
atically from  them.  Tfiis  is  what  always  happens  at  any  one  of 
the  series  of  moults  peculiar  to  each  species.  If  the  moult  be 
incomplete,  the  new  growth  c<;ases  before  it  has  spread  to  its 
usual  limits,  and  very  often  stray  feathers  in  its  path  are  left  over 
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until  another  period.  There  are  all  degrees  of  suppression  in  the 
extent  of  the  areas  Involved  by  a  moult  which  is  partial,  like  the 
prenuptial,  and  females  always  renew  more  limited  areas  llian  do 
the  males.  The  postnuptial  moult  seldom  leaves  a  trace  of  the 
old  pluraaire,  nor  as  a  rule  do  the  complete  moults  of  young  birds 
of  any  species  to  whatever  family  they  may  belong. 

A  table  that  I  prepared  to  show  the  relations  existing  between 
plumages  and  moults  among  Passerine  species  is  with  slight  modi- 
fication applicable  to  the  Grouse  and  Quails.     It  is  as  follows: 

Plumages.  Moults. 

I.   Natal  Poslnalnl 

I.  Juvenal  Postjuvenal 

3,  First  Winter  First  Prenuptial 

4.  First  Nuptial  First  Postnuptial 

J.   Second  Winter  (adull)  Second  Prenuptial  (aduh) 

6.  Second  Nuptial  (adult)  Second  Postnuptial  (aduU) 

This  scheme  distinguishes  a  series  of  plumages  followed  by 
moults  which  may  be  complete,  partial,  or  even  suppressed  accord- 
ing to  species,  age,  sex  and  individual.  It  permits  of  a  plumage 
being  called  adult  whenever  evidences  of  immaturity  are  lost,  and 
it  is  applicable  to  the  Tetraonida;  by  recognizing,  in  the  exceptional 
case  of  Lagofus,  the  supplementary  postjuvenal  and  postnuptial 
moults  which  produce  the  white  supplementary  winter  plumage. 
In  all  the  other  Grouse  and  their  allies  the  scheme  is  without 
exception,  save  the  probability  that  the  prenuptial  moult  is 
suppressed  in  some  of  them.  More  material  must  be  examined 
to  determine  this,  for  as  the  feathers  of  these  birds  suffer  compar- 
atively little  wear,  owing  to  their  structure,  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
a  prenuptial  moult  limited  to  a  few  feathers  about  the  head. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  different 
plumages  at  the  periods  of  moult  will  be  gained  by  taking  each 
up  in  the  order  in  which  it  appears:  — 

I.  Nat<tl  Down.  —  The  early  history  of  this  first  stage  of 
plumage  must  be  sought  within  the  egg,  but  we  need  only  begin 
at  the  lime  when  the  chick  emerges  from  the  shell.  The  j'oung 
of  all  the  Tetraonida;  are  densely  covered  at  this  st;\ge  with  a 
downy  plumage.       Upon  the  individual   feathers  of   this   down, 
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which  among  other  birds  varies  in  structure  according  to  family, 
several  names  have  been  Ijestowed,  one  of  the  latest  being  neos- 
soptile,  in  contradistinction  to  teleoptile,  the  name  applicable  to 
every  later  feather  (see  Gadow,  Newton's  Dictionary  of  Birds, 
1893,  p.  243),  ahhough  Mr.  Wm.  Palmer  proposes  the  name 
mesoptile  for  the  first  feather  which  succeeds  to  the  neossoptile, 
{See  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  Islands  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
1899,  part  III,  p.  424.)  The  structure  of  the  natal  down  resem- 
bles that  of  the  barbs  or  rami  of  the  succeeding  feathers  with 
which  its  filaments  are  continuous,  being  gathered  into  bundles  at 
the  apices  of  the  new  feathers.  All  the  Grouse  and  Quails  at 
this  sta^e  are  very  similar,  being  everywhere  yellowish  or  grayish 
and  immaculate  below,  and  mottled  on  the  back  and  head  with 
various  shades  of  chestnut  and  black,  with  a  dusky  mark  behind 
the  eye.  There  is  a  sort  of  a  ruff  on  the  nape,  and  in  species  which 
later  have  a  crest,  a  tuft  of  longer  down  may  mark  the  spot  where  it 
will  appear.  The  chicks  run  aboiit  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  and  within  a  few  days  begin  to  show  signs  of  the  suc- 
ceeding plumage,  which  is  rapidly  assumed  by  a  complete  post- 
natal moult.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  this  second  plumage,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name 
Juvenal. 

2.  Juvenai  Plumage.]— The  first  signs  of  this  second  stage 
(the  feathers  of  which  ihave  been  called  mesoptiles  and  differ  in 
structure  from  the  telebptiles  of  adults)  will  be  found  near  the 
middle  of  each  wing,  where  the  remiges  and  their  coverts  appear 
extending  in  both  directions  from  the  carpus  so  that  the  distal 
and  the  proximal  members  of  the  series  are  latest  in  their 
development.  It  is  well  to  notice  here  that  in  all  subsequent 
moults  involving  the  wings  the  progress  of  the  moult  corresponds 
approximately  in  matter  of  time  to  the  order  of  development  here 
indicated.  The  first  tract  to  show  any  moult  is  usually  the  alar, 
beginning  with  the  proximal  primary  (always  the  tenth  among  the 
Grouse  and  Quails),  the  moult  proceeding  distally,  until  about 
four  primaries  have  fallen  out  when  it  proceeds  proximally  towards 
the  body.  The  Tetraonidce  have  pne  striking  characteristic  that 
seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked.  The  two  distal  primaries 
do  not  develop  until  the  rest  of  the  series  of  remiges   (except  the 
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innermost  secondaries)  is  well  developed,  and  their  growth  is  so 
slow  that  the  primary  adj;icent  (llie  third)  is  often  free  of  the 
persistent  scale-like  sheath,  the  remnins  of  its  follicle,  hefore  the 
quills  of  these  two  feathers  have  lost  their  pulpy  look.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  postjuvenal  moult,  beginning  with  the  loss  of 
the  tenth  primary  often  before  they  are  grown,  reaches  them  in 
some  cases  before  they  have  lost  their  signs  of  immaturity.  'I'hey 
are  not  moulted,  but  retained  for  a  twelvemonth,  while  the  rest 
of  the  remiges  are  renewed  by  the  postjuvenal  moult.  The  distal 
pairs  of  primaries  therefore  belong  to  the  juvenal  plumage,  while 
the  rest  are  truly  a  part  of  the  first  winter  dress.  This  peculiarity 
is  not  at  all  striking  among  the  brown-quilled  species,  but  in  Lago- 
pus  it  has  doubtless  occasioned  some  of  the  misunderstandings 
that  have  prevailed  regarding  the  moult  of  the  Ptarmigans.  In 
these  birds  the  two  distal  primaries  are  white  when  first  developed, 
while  the  rest  of  the  remiges  are  brown  until  renewed  by  white 
ones  at  the  postjuvenal  moult. 

The  next  point  at  which  new  feather  growth  begins  in  the 
chick  is  on  either  side  of  the  breast,  spreading  backwards  along 
the  sides,  and  a  little  later  new  fe^ithers  appear  on  the  back 
at  the  root  of  the  neck,  upon  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and 
at  the  middle  part  of  the  humeral  and  femoral  tracts.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  spread  backwards  with  new  points  of  departure  ante- 
riorly on  the  forehead,  throat,  chin  and  sides  of  the  head,  and 
posteriorly  on  the  rump,  flanks  and  abdomen.  The  wing-coverts 
reach  their  full  development  in  advance  of  tiie  remiges  and  before 
the  body  plumage,  the  greater  and  lesser  in  advance  of  the  median, 
and  the  upper  coverts  before  the  lower.  The  chin  and  throat, 
sides  of  the  head,  neck,  mid-abdomen  and  tarsi  are  lale  in  losing 
the  downy  plumage  and  the  reclrices  are  also  late  in  their  devel- 
opment. The  same  relative  order  of  renewal  is  observable  in 
later  moults,  pKim;ige  being  renewed  in  very  nearly  the  same 
order  in  which  i(  originally  grew.  Renewal  is  very  svsteniatic  in 
birds  ^ind  if  certain  feathers  of  a  tract.or  of  a  series  have  already 
been  moulted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  when  and  where  the 
next  feather  will  have  its  place  taken  by  a  new  one,  provided  the 
laws  wliirh  govern  moult,  the  distribution  of  the  feather  tracts  and 
the  ijeculiarilies  of  species  under  consideration  are  known. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  assign  a  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Juvenal  plumage.  Birds  about  one  third  grown  will  still  have 
downy  chins,  foreheads  and  abdomen  and  the  tail  barely  showing, 
while  the  plumage  elswhere  is  well  developed,  except  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  row  of  remiges,  where  ihe  quiils  are  only  partly 
grown.  At  about  this  time,  the  first  signs  of  the  postjuvenal 
moult  may  be  found  in  the  replacement  of  the  tenth  primary  by  a 
new  one,  the  first  of  the  winter  plumage.  This  moult  may  in- 
volve five  or  six  primaries  before  it  is  noticeable  upon  the  body 
at  either  side  of  the  breast.  Birds  are  about  one  half  grown 
when  this  point  of  development  is  reached,  perhaps  three  weeks 
or  so  old. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  juvenal  plumage  to  resemble  somewhat 
that  of  the  adult  female,  the  sexes,  as  a  rule,  not  being  certainly 
distinguishable,  both  wearing,  for  instance  in  the  crested  species, 
a  crest  that  is  usually  brown,  which  in  the  adult  would  be  black. 
All  colors  are  apt  to  be  duller  than  those  of  the  next  plumage, 
more  uniformly  colored,  sometimes  slightly  barred  or  mottled 
feathers  preceding  the  rich  tints  of  the  winter  dress,  which  is 
practically  alike  in  the  young  and  old  of  nearly  all  species. 

3.  J^itst  IVinter  Plumage.  —  This  third  stage  is  reached  by  a 
postjuvenal  moult  which  is  complete  except  for  the  retention  of 
the  two  distal  primaries  of  each  wing,  and  the  plumage  assumed 
is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  any  of  the  species  from  that  of 
the  adults  in  winter  plumage.  The  completeness  of  the  postju- 
venal moult  and  the  early  acquisition  of  adult  plumage  simplifies 
all  questions  of  plumage  except  in  the  Ptarmigans.  They,  how- 
ever, assume  a  dress  which  is  white  except  upon  the  head,  throat, 
outer  part  of  the  sides  and  the  back.  The  supplementary  postju- 
venal moult  peculiar  to  them  follows  quickly  and  involves  only  the 
feathers  of  the  dark  areas.  As  the  postjuvenal  itself  is  scarcely 
complete  before  the  supplementary  one  begins,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  plumage  made  up  of  feathers  of  three  difft:rent  periods  of 
growth  should  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  explanation  of 
the  phases  of  dress  through  which  these  birds  pass,  there  being  a 
preliminary  and  a  supplementary  stage  of  the  winter  plumage. 
The  difficulty  is  to  draw  the  line  between  the  different  stages  of 
plumage  which,  especially  in  the  young  bird,  almost  insensibly 
blend  one  into  the  other. 
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Any  autumn  bird  that  shows  remains  of  the  follicles  about  the 
two  dislat  primaries  and  one  or  two  mature  feathers  intervening 
between  them  and  newly  developed,  primaries  further  on  in  the 
series  may  always  be  set  down  as  a  yotinp;  bird.  In  the  adult 
the  moult  proceeds  uniformly  from  the  tenth  to  the  first,  so  that 
if  the  two  distal  show  immaturity  and  the  remainder  are  all  fully 
growa,  the  bird  may  be  set  down  as  an  adult.  This  is  true  of  all 
the  Quails  and  all  the  Grouse. 

The  first  winter  plumage  assumed,  according  to  species,  during 
September,  October  and  November,  is  worn  imtil  the  following 
April  or  May  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ptarmifjans  of  northern  lati- 
tudes even  into  June,  when  either  a  prenuptial  moult  of  limited 
extent  takes  place  or  a  bird  may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  first 
nuptial  plumage  without  moult,  and  by  wear  alone. 

4.  J-irst  Nuptial  Plumiigf.  —  This  is  a  fourth  stage  which  is 
chiefly  the  hrst  winter  plumage  plus  an  inconspicuous  amount 
of  wear,  but  a  limited  prenuptial  moult  renews  a  small  part  of  the 
old  plumage.  The  Quails  and  (Jrouse,  most  of  them,  assume  new 
feathers  limited  to  the  throat  patch  of  white,  black  or  buff,  which 
come  in  of  very  nearly  the  same  color  and  pattern  as  the  old,  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  head  and  forehead.  The  Ptarmigans  assume 
dark  feathers  over  larger  areas,  only  the  wings,  tail,  abdomen  and 
flanks  remaining  white,  but  the  individual  variation  is  considerable. 

This  dress  is  commonly  known  as  the  breeding  plumage.  Just 
as  soon  as  a  pair  of  birds  have  started  their  brood  in  life,  they 
undergo  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  the  male  beginning  the  process 
in  advance  of  the  female.  The  Arctic  Ptarmigans  may  begin  early 
in  July,  the  Grouse  and  the  Quails  usually  in  August  or  perhaps 
September,  in  some  cases.  This  moult  is  invariably  complete 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  feathers,  and  the  slight  differ- 
ences between  old  and  young  which  may  have  persisted  up  to  this 
period  are  now  pr^ictic.dly  obliterated  and  all  sub.sequent  plumages 
may  be  called  adult.  The  year  old  Ptarmigans,  like  the  birds 
of  the  previous  autumn,  assume  a  plumage  reddish  or  dusky 
over  the  superior  and  anterior  regions  of  the  body,  and  a  supple- 
mentary first  postnuptial  moult  takes  place  by  which  the  dark 
areas  are  renewed  by  white, 

5.    Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage. —  As  I   have  just  pointed 
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out,  this  fifth  stage  is  reached  through  the  first  postnuptial  moult, 
the  Ptarmigans  alone  assuming  a  supplementary  winter  dress  by 
an  extra  moult  of  limited  extent.  Differences  of  plumage 
between  young  and  old  now  wholly  vanish,  except  that  at  later 
moults,  with  age,  colors  are  supposed  to  deepen,  but  the  actual 
age  of  a  bird  becomes  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Birds  in  this  diess 
can  be  told  from  birds  of  the  year  by  osteological  and  histo- 
logical characters,  but  there  is  often  nothing  characteristic  in 
their  plumage. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage. —  Like  the  first  nuptial  this 
plumage  may  be  only  that  of  the  winter  plus  wear  (as  it  is  in  many 
females)  or  it  may  be  p.irtly  renewed  by  an  incomplete  prenuptial 
moult  confined  to  insignificant  areas  about  the  head,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ptarmigans,  extending  over  larger  areas.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  first  nuptial  in  a  very  few  cases  only  and  passes 
into  that  of  the  third  winter  by  a  complete  postnuptial  moult. 

So  it  is  that  plumages  and  moults  will  follow  each  other  during 
the  lifetime  of  a  bird  and  a  full  comprehension  of  the  systematic 
and  harmonious  workings  of  natural  fundamental  laws  will  go  far 
towards  dispelling  the  hazy  ideas  that  have  prevailed  regarding 
both  plumage  and  moult. 


//.  Moult  of  the  Individual  Species. 
Colinus  virginianus  {Linn.).    Bob-white. 

Natal  Down. —  Above  chiefly  chestnut,  buff  on  sides  of  head 
with  black  streak  behind  the  eye.  Below  grayish  buff,  palest  on 
chin,  browner  on  the  sides.  There  is  a  dearth  of  specimens 
showing  the  transition  into  the  next  plumage. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal  moult. 
Above  dull  brown,  the  feathers  with  white  shaft-lines  widening 
at  the  tip,  the  feathers  of  the  nape  and  back  with  terminal  black 
spots  on  the  inner  webs;  crown  dusky,  gray  laterally  without 
shaft-lines,  rump  pale  brown  with  faint  whitish  edgings.  Wings 
and  tail  dull  mouse  gray  with  pale  buff-mottled  edgings  on  the 
primaries,  whitish  mottling  on  the  rectrices;  the  secondaries  and 
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their  coverts  a  dull  reddish  brown  indistinctly  barred  with  buff 
bordered  with  dull  black,  the  inner  members  black  terminally 
edged  with  rich  buff.  Below  dull  gray  on  throat,  breast  and  sides, 
the  feathers  with  white  shaft-streaks,  the  abdomen  dull  white  and 
the  chin  clear  white  bordered  posteriorly  with  the  dusky  tipped 
buff  feathers  of  a  throat  band.  Broad  line  below  eye  dull  black, 
lores  and  superciliary  stripe  dull  white  or  buff.  Males  are  apt 
to  be  richer  colored  than  are  females  and  with  grayer  tails, 
whiter  chins,  blacker  throat  bands  and  often  a  slight  dusky 
barring  on  the  breast.  A  half  dozen  birds  in  my  own  collection 
show  the  ch.inge  into  first  winter  dress.  No.  S83,  J,  Connec- 
ticut, Oct.  22,  and  No.  2044,  9, Connecticut, Oct.  5,  have  not  yet 
entirely  lost  the  natal  down  of  the  chin.  They  have  recently 
lost  the  tenth  and  ninth  primaries,  the  new  ones  of  the  winter 
dress  being  mere  pin  points.  In  neither  of  them  have  the  two 
distal  primaries  pushed  much  beyond  their  follicles  and  in  No. 
2044  the  third  has  barely  reached  its  full  development;  other- 
wise they  are  in  full  juvenal  dress.  Nos.  2041,  (J  ,  2042,  $ ,  and 
2043,  9,  Connecticut,  Oct.  5,  are  further  advanced,  still  having 
the  white  throats  of  the  juvenal  but  with  four  primaries  and  a  few 
body  feathers  of  the  winter  dress.  No.  6236,  ?  ?,  New  York, 
Oct.  21,  and  No.  6759,  J,  New  York,  Oct.  17,  are  still  further 
advanced,  the  only  remaining  remiges  of  the  juvenal  dress  being 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  and  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth,  together  with  the  distal  pair,  as  yet  not  fully  grown.  The 
winter  plumage  is  coming  in  at  the  usual  points  on  the  body. 

First  Winter  Pluinn:^e,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult  excepting  the  distal  pairs  of  primaries  of  each  wing. 
Young  birds  and  old  become  practically  indistinguishable  al- 
though the  young  bird  tends  to  less  barring  below  and  the  white 
has  a  buff  tinge,  the  colors  above  being  duller  with  paler  edgings. 
In  the  male  the  white  juvenal  chin  is  replaced  by  a  purer  white, 
in  the  female  by  a  rich  bull,  the  sexes  now  being  distinctly 
differentiated  for  the  first  time.  I  have  several  specimens  in  my 
collection  completing  the  postjuvenal  moult.  No.  860.  9  ,  Connec- 
ticut, Oct.  10,  is  in  full  winter  body  plumage,  the  first  and  second 
primaries  show  no  evidences  of  growth,  the  third  is  old  and  the 
fourth  a  mere  pin  point,  the  fifth  nearly  grown  and  the  rest  of 
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the  series  new.  They  differ  from  the  juvenai  quills  in  being 
edged  wilh  pinkish  buff;  the  rectrices,  largely  grown,  are  clear 
gray  with  little  or  none  of  the  white  mottling  of  the  juvenai  dress. 
No.  6262,  9 ,  New  York,  November  4,  is  at  about  the  same  stage 
of  development,  the  tail  and  chin  ralher  less  advanced.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  (o  cite  specifically  other  specimens,  as  the 
changes  I  have  indicated  are  perfectly  demonstrated  by  those 
already  referred  to  by  number. 

First  Nuf-tial  Plumage.  —  This  is  evidently  acquired  by  a  very 
limited  or  incomplete  prenuptial  moult  occurring  in  May.  New 
feathers  of  the  same  color  and  pattern  as  (he  old  grow  upon  the 
white  chin,  including  its  black  border,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the 
head  and  the  forehead.  Birds  taken  at  the  right  season  to  show 
this  are  extremely  rare  in  collections,  as  it  is  contrary  to  law  to 
shoot  game  birds  out  of  season.  There  are  three  specimens,  how- 
ever (.-^mer.  Mus.  Nos.  25876,  J,  and  26493,  9  1  I'ennsylvania, 
May,  and  No.  55354,  J,  South  Carolina,  June  4),  showing  new 
growth,  which  is  doubtless  of  regular  occurrence. 

Second  or  Adnlt  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial moult  chiefly  in  September.  A  male  in  my  collection,  No. 
2040,  Connecticut,  Oct.  5,  is  in  nearly  full  winter  plumage,  the 
three  outer  primaries  old  and  worn,  the  fourth  only  about  one 
half  grown,  while  the  rectrices  and  some  feathers  of  the  chin  are 
not  yet  fully  developed. 

Second  or  Adult  Nupiiai  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  pre- 
nuptial moult,  as  in  the  young  bird.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  this  and  later  plumages,  which  are  simply  repetitions  of 
each  other,  one  for  summer  and  one  for  winter.  Wear  is  not  an 
important  factor  and  produces  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
plumage,  most  of  which  is  worn  f6r  an  entire  year. 

Colinus  virginianua  floridanus  (Cones).   Florida  Eor-white. 

The  plumages  and  moults  are  like  those  of  Virginia nris,  the 
prenuptial  moult  occurring  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season. 
Most  of  the  specimens  I  have  seen  are  winter  bird.s,  taken  not 
later  ihan  March,  before  the  prenuptial  moult  would  be  expected 
to  occur.     However,  a  male  from  Nassau,  Bahama  Islands  (Amer. 
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Mus.  No.  35471,  March  21)  shows  considerable  renewal  about 
tbe  forehead,  sides  of  bead,  chin,  and  jugulum,  and  several  Florida 
birds  in  Mr.  Sennett's  collection  show  new  growth  in  April  and 
May. 

Colinus  virginianus  tcxanus    {Lawr.).      Texan  Bob-white. 

The  plumages  and  moults  evidently  correspond  to  those  of 
virginianus.  Two  males  taken  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  {Anier. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  55001,  April  22,  and  No.  55002,  April  24) 
both  show  new  feathers  growing  about  the  chin  and  head  and  a 
number  of  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  B.  Scnnett 
show  a  prenuptial  moult,  extending  from  March  into  May.  The 
Juvenal  plumage  is  browner  than  in  virginianus. 

Colinus  ridgwayi  Bmvster.     Masked  Bob-white. 

The  material  examined  is  not  sufficient  lo  enable  me  to  reach 
any  positive  conclusions.  The  ruddy  breast  and  black  throat  are 
evidently  assumed  at  the  postjuvenal  moult. 

Oreortyx  pictus   {Dong!.).    Mountain  Partridge. 

"  "      plumiferus  {&«/</).     Plumed  Partridge. 

"  "      confinis  Anthony.     San  Pedro  Partridge. 

The  materia]  I  have  examined  is  limited  but  conclusive,  show- 
ing the  different  stages  6ccurring  as  follows  : 

Natal  Down.  —  A  broad  stripe  of  rich  chestnut  runs  from  the 
forehead  to  the  tail  bordered  on  either  side  by  narrow  pale  buff 
stripes,  the  sides  and  wings  being  mottled  with  dusky  chestnut ; 
a  d.irk  line  behind  the  eye.  Below  uniform  yellowish  white,  palest 
on  the  chin  and  buff  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  A  specimen  oi pic- 
tus in  my  collection  (No.  4947,  Oregon,  May  27)  has  the  middle 
members  of  the  remiges  just  developing  with  the  tuft  of  natal 
down  at  their  apices.  The  distal  pairs  are  not  in  view.  Another 
bird  representing  piumiferus  {No.- 3897,  9.  Fresno  County,  Cali- 
fornia, August  4)  is  more  advanced  though  still  a  mere  chick  and 
retaining  natal  down  on  head  and  throat. 

Juvenal  Plumage,    acquired    by   a   complete    postnatal    moult. 
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Above  grayish  brown  with  dark  markings  and  dull  white  speck- 
ling, the  neck  and  head  clear  gray  with  a  little  white  speckling; 
crest  dull  brown  with  indistinct  buff  barring.  Below  gray  with 
whitish  edgings,  chin  chiefly  white,  the  flanks  and  crissum  chest- 
nut tinged.  Sexes  practically  alike.  7Vo  birds  in  my  collection, 
No.  3895,  (f ,  Tacumba  Valley,  California,  July  4,  and  No.  3896, 
9,  San  Gabriel  Mts.,  California,  Aug.  4,  have  assumed  a  few 
body  feathers  of  the  first  winter  dress.  In  neither  are  the  two 
distal  primaries  fully  developed  while  the  postjuvenal  moult  has 
advanced  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixth.  The  rich  brown  feathers 
of  the  winter  dress  have  begun  to  appear  on  the  flanks,  their 
origin  being  the  sides  of  the  brea.st. 

J^irst  iVinter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  except  the  distal  pairs  of  primaries.  Uirds  become  practi- 
cally indistinguishable  from  adults  and  the  females  not  very 
dilTerent  from  the  males  but  with  duller  colors  and  smaller, 
browner  crests. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage. —'Y\i&  material  exaimined  does  not 
show  whether  a  prenuptial  moult  takes  place  or  not.  It  probably 
does  and  is  limited  to  the  head  as  in  the  other  Partridges. 

Later  plumages  are  but  repetitions  of  the  lasr  two. 

Callipepla  squamata  {Vig.).     Scaled  Partridge, 

"  "        castanogastris(5r«iij/.).     Chestnut- 

bellied  Scaled  Partridge. 

I  have  examined  about  150  specimens  of  these  two  forms, 
which  show  the  plumages  and  moults  at  nearly  all  stages. 
Fading  is  more  apparent  than  in  any  of  the  Quails. 

Natal  Down.  —  Several  specimens  have  partly  assumed  the 
Juvenal  dress  but  the  down  of  the  head  and  throat  indicates  a 
brown  dress  mottled  above  and  whitish  below. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Above  similar  to  C.  californiea  but  paler  and  more  streaked,  below 
grayer  mottled  with  dull  white.  Numerous  specimens  show  the 
change  into  the  next  plumage. 

First  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,   excepting  the   two   outer    primaries,   as  is  usual   in  this 
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family.  Young  and  old  become  indistinguishable  and  males 
and  females  may  now  be  told  apart  by  the  plumage  for  the  first 
time. 

First  Nuplial  Plumage,  acquired  by  an  inconiplete  prt-nuptial 
moult  restricted  to  the  head  and  throat,  an  occasional  new  feather 
showing  elsewhere.  There  are  a  number  of  birds  of  both  sexes 
with  new  feather  growth  apimrent  in  April  and  May. 

S(tonii  or  Adult  Winter  Pli4m>ige,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial moult  which  is  well  illustrated  by  specimens;  a  male 
from  Arizona  (.Am.  Mus.  No.  56526,  August  15)  has  renewed 
seven  primaries  and  eight  secondaries,  together  with  half  grown 
median  rectrices,  and  much  of  the  body  plumage  except  part  of 
breast,  nape,  head,  throat  and  chin  and  some  of  the  back  and 
rump;  two  females  from  the  same  locality  (Am.  Mus.  No.  56527, 
Aug.  26,  and  No.  56529,  Sept.  6)  are  both  less  advanced,  only 
the  ninth  and  tenth  primaries  being  new.  Laier  plumages  and 
moults  are  repelitions  of  earlier  ones. 


Callipepla   californica    (Shuw).     CALiFORNrA    Partridge. 
"  "  vallicola  Ridi;.     Vali.ev  I'ARTRinr.E. 

The  two  forms  of  this  bird  are  fairly  represented  by  specimens 
I  have  examined. 

Dou'iiy  P!nm<i:^e. —  Above,  rich  brown,  mottled  on  the  sides 
with  dusky  brown;  a  dark  line  behind  the  eye.  Helow,  dull 
white  somewhat  tinged  with  bulT.  The  form  I'l'lli^ola  is  possibly 
grayer  at  this  stage.  The  chicks  are  not  very  obviously  different 
from  those  of  Orcmlyx. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Above  grayish  brown  with  dusky  and  whitish  edgings  on  the 
back  and  wing-coverts  ;  nape  gray  with  faint  whitish  shaft-streaks 
and  dusky  edgings.  Below,  gray  with  whitish  edgings,  producing 
a  barred  effect.  A  California  bird  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  61062,  9, 
July  3)  still  retains  the  downy  head,  the  first  or  distal  primary  is 
a  mere  pin  feather,  the  second  is  half  grown,  the  third  and  fourth 
show  remains  of  their  follicles,  and  the  rest  are  grown  except  the 
inner  memb,;rs  of  the  series.     A  female  (Amer.  Mus.  No,  61063, 
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July  3)  is  much  farther  advanced,  the  chin  being  clothed,  the 
under  wing-coverts  replacing  the  down,  the  dusky  chestnut  crest 
appearing,  and  the  renewal  of  the  rettiiges  by  the  postjuvenal 
moult  has  involved  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  remiges. 

J-irst  iVinler  Fluni<ti;e,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries.  Young  birds  are  now 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  adults,  the  colors,  however,  are  not 
so  deep. 

First  Nuptial  Plumagt,  acquired  by  a  partial  prenuptlal  moult, 
limited  to  the  fore  parts  of  the  head  and  throat.  Several  Cali- 
fornia specimens,  male  and  female,  illustrate  this  (Am.  Mus. 
No.  61053,  $,  May  7,  No.  61055,  i>  ^^^y  9i  f^'o-  61058,  J, 
May  2o,  and  No.  61059,  ?,M^y23)- 

Later  plumages  are  only  repetitions  of  winter  and  summer 
dress. 

Callipepla  gambeli  (Gitmie!).    Gambel's  Partrii.ge. 

A  fine  series  of  about  150  specimens  examined  illustrates  all 
the  plumages  and  moults  of  (his  species. 

Natal  Duwn.  —  Very  similar  to  Callipepla  arli/ornica.  Above, 
the  crown  is  pale  brown  bordered  by  pale  buff  lateral  stripes,  the 
back  nearly  black  and  a  dusky  line  behind  the  eye.  Below,  dull 
white,  sides  of  head  and  an  indistinct  collar  buff.  A  chick 
(Amer.  Mus.  No.  514^6,  Arizona,  June  6)  shows  eight  oE  the  ten 
primaries  just  breaking  from  their  follicles,  most  of  the  second- 
aries being  at  a  similar  stage  of  development. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Until  the  plumage  of  the  nape  appears  the  birds  are  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  Callipepla  californifa.  This  region  is  then 
uniformly  gray  with  more  distinct  shaft-slreaks  and  no  dusky 
borders  as  in  ealijornica.  A  number  of  specimens  show  different 
stages  of  this  plumage,  Two  especially  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  29619, 
<f  ,  Arizona,  July  9,  and  No.  51413,  9  ,  July  \i)  show  the  juvenal 
plumage  well  advanced  and  the  postjuvenal  moult,  beginning  with 
the  tenth  primary  before  the  first  and  second  are  nearly  grown. 

First  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries.    Young  and  old  become 
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indistinguishable,  males  assuming  the  black  throat  and  crest, 
females  the  browner  dress.  A  male  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  29637, 
Arizona,  October  11)  is  acquiring  a  few  black  feathers  of  the 
chin  patch  and  the  chestnut  feathers  of  the  flanks,  while  (he 
posljuvenal  moult  in  the  wing  has  reached  the  sixth  primary, 
the  two  distal  still  retaining  their  fyllicles,  A  female  (Amer. 
Mus.  No.  29634,  Arizona,  October  9)  is  largely  in  first  winter 
plumage,  the  only  old  feathers  of  the  remif;es  being  the  third 
and  the  three  proximal;  a  new  blue-gray  tail  has  replaced  the 
mottled  one  of  the  juvenal  plumage. 

J^irsl  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  prenuptial  moult 
limited  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  head  and  throat.  Numerous 
specimens  illustrate  it.  The  black  throat  and  its  white  border 
are  renewed  by  leathers  of  the  same  color.  The  moult  appears 
to  take  place  in  Arizona  towards  the  end  of  April. 

Seomd  or  Adult  Winter  Plumuge,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial moult. 

Later  plumages  are  like  those  already  described. 

Cyrtonyx  montezum£c  ( Vrg.).     Massena  Partridge. 

A  fine  series  of  twenty-seven  specimens  illustrates  well  the  dif- 
ferent plumages,  especially  of  the  young  bird. 

Natal  Down.  — ■  Above  chestnut  or  rusty  brown,  in  the  median 
line,  mottled  with  dull  black  and  bordered  with  buff:  a  dusky  line 
behind  the  eye.     Below  dull  while,  palest  on  the  chin. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Both  sexes  now  resemble  the  aduh  female,  being  streaked,  but 
without  the  pinkish  tint  of  the  back  and  are  black-spotied  below 
with  white  shaft -streaks.  A  male  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  58934,  Ari- 
zona, September  12)  still  shows  down  on  the  throat  and  sides  of 
the  head.  The  juyenal  rectrices  are  partly-grown,  the  primaries 
are  pulpy,  the  distal  pair  not  yet  visible,  and  the  inner  secondaries 
are  still  only  partly  developed.  A  female  (Amer.  Mus.  No. 
56536,  Mexico,  October  \i)  has  assumed  the  dull  white  tliroat  of 
the  juvenal  dress  and  shows  the  postjuvenal  moult,  which  has 
already  involved  the  seventh  to  tiie  thirteenth  of  the  remiges ;  the 
distal  pair  are  not  yet  fully  grown.     Several  other  specimens  show 
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the  transition  into  first  winter  plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  29612, 
9  ,  Arizona,  Nov.  i ;  No.  56538,  $  ,  Mexico,  Sept.  19,  and  others) , 

J^'irsi  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries. 

One  male  is  in  nearly  full  plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  35225, 
Arizona,  November  20) ,  the  first  and  second  primaries  full  grown, 
the  third  one  half  and  the  remainder  of  the  series  new  except  one 
or  two  of  the  proximal  secondaries.  Males  assume  the  rich  and 
beautiful  plumage  of  the  adult,  now  first  being  distinctly  differen- 
tiated from  the  females  which  are  streaked  and  spotted  and  decid- 
edly pinkish. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  There  is  a  limited  prenuptial  moult 
as  shown  by  specimens  in  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Sennett's  series. 

Subsequent  plumages  are  only  repetitions  of  those  already 
described. 

{To  be  eonduded.') 


REPORT    OF    THE    A.    O.    U.    COMMITTEE    ON    PRO- 
TECTION   OF    NORTH    AMERICAN    BIRDS, 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  a  most  important  one  to  those 
interested  in  the  furthering  of  bird  protection,  particularly  to  the 
members  of  your  Committee. 

During  the  years  1896  and  1897,  largely  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Mr.  Wm.  Dutcher,  then  chairman  of  this  Committee, 
the  cause  of  bird  protection  was  brought  prominently  before 
women's  clubs  and  similar  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  arousing  a  general  interest  in  the  subject 
and  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  these  efforts  was  shown  in  Mr,  Dutcher's 
reports  and  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  your  Com- 
mittee during  the  year  covered  by  our  last  report.  Audubon 
Societies,  organized  for  bird  protection  and  the  encouragement  of 
bird  study,  have  sprung    up    on    every  hand,  and    nearly  every 
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person  in  touch  with  the  public  press  is  to-day  acquainted  with 
the  movement  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  and  their  exclusion 
from  millinery.  The  matter  has  also  extended  to  the  schools 
with  most  encouraging  results. 

While  we  cannot  expect  immediate  success  in  all  our  efforts 
for  bird  protection,  the  arousal  and  extension  of  this  sentiment 
will  ultimately  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  even  to-day  so 
widespread  is  the  interest  in  wild  bird  life  that  no  serious  out- 
rage can  be  perpetrated  without  arousing  a  host  of  protests. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  growth  of  the  Audubon  Societies,  and 
so  great  the  demand  upon  your  Committee,  that  we  recommended 
iti  the  last  report  the  establishment  of  a  magazine  which  should 
be  the  organ  of  these  societies  and  serve  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  immense  membership  in  touch  with  their  work.  The  idea  was 
realized  almost  at  once  by  the  appearance  of  '  Bird-Lore,'  aljly 
edited  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  which  has  fully  justified  the  highest 
expectations  of  its  advocates.  The  Audubon  Society  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  serves  to  unite 
these  organizations  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  central  bure.m  of 
information  upon  this  line  of  work.  This  relieves  your  Committee 
of  a  great  burden  of  correspondence  which  it  must  soon  have  been 
quite  unable  to  attend  to,  and  permits  it  to  turn  its  attention  to 
general  matters  which  belong  more  strictly  to  its  scope. 

We  may  therefore  refer  those  interested  in  the  Audubon  Soci- 
eties to  the  pages  of  '  Bird-Lore,'  merely  saying  that  these 
organizations  have  continued  to  increase  both  in  influence  and 
ihembership,  and  that  since  our  last  report  additional  Stale  Soci- 
eties have  been  established  in  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  California. 

The  establishment  of  a  central  publication  office  for  Audubon 
Society  literature  is  still  as  much  desired  as  ever;  but  unfortunately 
no  serious  attempt  has  as  yet  be^  made  in  this  direction.  The 
inclination  seems  stronger  than  ever  and  we  trust  that  some  defi- 
nite steps  will  be  taken  at  an  early  date. 

Probably  at  no  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Audubon 
Societies  has  there  been  such  a  general  use  of  birds  in  millinery 
as  during  the  present  winter,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  of  common  sense  producing  any  effect  upon  fashion. 
Nevertheless  the  protest  against  birds  in  millinery  was  never  so 
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Strong,  especially  among  the  rising  generation,  and  the  growing 
feeling  on  all  sides  that  it  is  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste  to  wear  birds, 
will  inevitably  make  the  present  fashion  one  of  short  duration. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  efforts  are  being  constantly  made 
by  dealers  to  obtain  birds  from  various  parts  of  this  country, 
especially  where  it  can  be  done  without  breaking  the  laws. 

Information  has  reached  your  Committee  of  large  quantities  of 
Grebe  breasts  collected  in  western  America,  and  of  offers  which 
have  been  made  to  fishermen  along  the  New  England  coast  to 
enlist  their  services  in  collecting  Terns. 

The  recent  demand  for  single  quills  ha.s  resulted  in  the  slaughter 
of  innumerable  Hawks,  Owls,  Eagles,  and  Pelicans,  and  now  the 
demand  is  largely  supplied  from  the  Turkey  Vulture,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  at  the  same  time  most  disgusting  birds  that  we 

Mr.  Wm.  Palmer  of  our  Committee  writes  me  that  numbers  of 
these  birds  are  trapped  not  far  from  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
are  decoyed  with  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  caught  in  a 
barrel  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  when  a  Vulture  alights  on  the 
side  he  is  precipitated  into  it.  The  quills  are  then  pulled  out  and 
the  bird  allowed  to  run.  In  many  cases  so  many  feathers  are 
taken  that  the  bird  is  unable  to  fly  and  probably  dies. 

These  instances  of  collecting  for  the  millinery  trade  in  our 
own  country  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  of  more  stringent  laws 
for  the  protection  of  birds,  and  their  strict  enforcement.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  checking  the  millinery  collectors. 

The  old  stories  that  plume  hunters  do  not  use  guns  but  collect 
Egret  plumes  which  have  been  cast  off  by  the  birds,  and  thai  in 
certain  remote  parts  of  the  world  Egrets  are  actuallv  farmed(l) 
have  been  recently  revived  and  published  in  journals  Ahere  tliey 
have  attracted  widespread  attention,  and  seriously  hindered  the 
work  of  the  Audubon  Societies.  We  need  only  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  either  statement.  Any  ornithologist  who  knows 
the  habits  of  the  Egret  or  any  person  who  has  visited  their  haunts 
will  testify  to  the  absurdity  of  these  stories. 

During  the  past  year  your  chairman  has  taken  up  another 
matter  of  great  importance,  the  question  of  excessive  collecting 
of  birds,  and  more  especially  of  eggs,  for  alleged  scientific,  pur- 
poses. 
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Without  wishing  to  object  in  the  slightest  to  the  collecting  of 
such  specimens  as  are  needed  for  scientific  purposes,  or  for  even 
small  collections  as  assistitnce  to  field  work,  a  protest  was  made 
in  the  last  annual  report  against  excessive  collecting  as  a  busi- 
ness, or  on  the  part  of  those  who  collect  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  large  collection,  and  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  birds.  For  the  benefit  of  young  bird  students, 
who  are  often  influenced  by  dealers  in  their  ideas  of  what  con- 
stitutes ornithology,  a  circular  was  prepared  on  the  above  lines 
in  which  were  combined  the  opinions  of  the  ornithologists  of  all 
the  larger  scientific  institutions  of  the  East,  Ten  thousand  of 
these  were  published,  with  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Audubon  Society,  and  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  circular,  and  the  stand  taken  by  your  committee, 
has  been  endorsed  by  all  the  ornithological  journals  of  America, 
and  ornithologists  generally,  and  its  beneficial  effect  is  already 
in  evidence. 

From  the  reports  of  the  various  members  of  your  committee 
for  the  past  year,  I  quote  the  following ;  — 

Mr.  Dutcher  of  our  committee  reports  that  he  endeavored  to 
proceed  against  dealers  in  native  cage  birds  in  New  York  City, 
but  failed,  owing  to  the  imp>ossibility  to  prove  that  the  birds  were 
actually  trapped  in  New  York,  the  dealers  claiming  that  they  were 
secured  in  Florida. 

Mrs.  Robins  reports  great  success  in  interesting  constables  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  game  and  bird  laws.  In  many  States  it  is 
possible  to  have  constables  appointed  as  special  game  wardens, 
and  if  the  matter  is  properly  explained  to  them,  the  pecuniary 
benefits  are  quite  sufficient  inducement  to  enlist  their  assistance 
in  the  cause  of  bird  protection.  True  sportsmen  do  not  break 
game  or  bird  laws,  and  the  punishment  of  a  few  promiscuous 
shooters  will  soon  suppress  an  objectionable  class. 

Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  reports  increasing  interest  in  popular 
bird  study  in  every  part  of  the  country  that  she  has  visited,  and 
in  many  schools  where  the  children  are  specially  instructed  in 
observing  wild  birds. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam  especially  emphasizes  this  last  fact, 
and  considers  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  rudiments  of 
popular  ornithology  a  most  important  work. 
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Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  reports  the  enactment  of  a  new  game  Inw  in 
the  Diiitrict  of  Columbia,  March  3,  1899,  which  increased  the 
penalty  for  killing  insectivorous  birds,  and  provided  for  the 
inspection  of  cold  storage  rooms  under  certain  restrictions.  He 
also  reports  the  successful  organization  of  classes  for  ornitho- 
logical instruction  among  the  school  teachers  of  Washington, 
which  were  conducted  by  himself  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Oberholser, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Prof.  Wm.  B,  Powell,  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  Biological  Survey  has  also  done  most  valuable 
educational  work  in  the  distribution  of  papers  and  circulars  on 
Economic  Ornithology. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  reports  that  a  recent  visit  to  Magdalena 
Bay,  Lower  California,  shows  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
Herons  by  plume  hunters  and  native  Indians.  This  work  was 
begun  some  four  years  ago,  as  previously  reported,  and  the 
encouragement  of  plume  collecting  among  the  Indians  has 
proved  most  disastrous.  Mr.  Anthony  reports  that  the  extensive 
sheep  grazing  in  Plumas  County,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  seems  to  result  in  the  extermination  of  the  Sooty 
Grouse,  Plumed  Partridge,  and  other  ground  birds,  as  the  sheep 
trample  both  young  and  nests  under  foot.  Furthermore,  the 
sheep-herders  burn  the  underbrush  over  large  tracts,  and  thus 
work  great  havoc  on  the  birds.  Though  this  is  against  the  law, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it  for  lack  of  definite  evidence. 

This  instance  is  quite  parallel  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  vast 
tracts  of  lumbered  regions  or  bark  peelings  in  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  and  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  forest-loving  birds  which  formerly  abounded  there  and 
would  doubtless  remain  were  the  tracts  allowed  to  grow  up 
properly  protected  from  fire. 

Visits  to  the  Pennsylvania  lumber  regions  during  189S  and 
1899  deeply  impressed  your  chairman  with  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  Forestry  Commissions  and  its  close  association  with 
the  question  of  bird  protection, 

Mrs.  Stevenson  reports  that  during  the  past  winter,  when  an 
unusual  influx  of  Robins  occurred  in  Arkansas,  the  gunners  turned 
out  in  numbers,  and  though  many  birds  were  killed  the  first  day, 
the   arrest  and   conviction  ot   a  dozen   or  so  of   the  would-be 
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'  Sportsmen  '  completely  checked  the  slaughter  in  the  vicinity  of 
Helena. 

In  Washington,  U.  C,  Dr.  T.  S.  I'almer  reports  the  arrest  <A 
one  of  the  principal  game-de alters  for  selling  Robins,  which  has 
resulted  in  stopping  the  traffic  in  that  city  to  a  great  exti;nt. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Mackay,  although  resijined  from  the  Committee, 
has  continued  his  e.\cellent  work  in  the  intei  csis  of  bird  protection 
in  Massachusetts,  both  in  looking  after  the  Terns  on  the  islands 
and  in  legislative  work.  His  most  eiicoura{;ing  report  is  an 
evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  competent  person  who  has 
the  interest  of  bird  protection  so  much  at  heart.  His  report  is 
here  appended. 

"  In  the  matter  of  legislation  something  has  been  gained  ;  one 
very  important  law  has  been  enacted  which  is  already  showing 
good  results,  viz.,  '  That  every  Lord's  day  shall  be  close  season  ; 
whoever  hunts,  kills  or  destroys  game  or  birds  of  any  kind  on 
the  Lord's  day  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  during  other  close  seasons,  and  such  pen- 
alties shall  be  in  addition  to  those  already  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  laws  relating  to  shooting  upon  the  Lord's  day.' 
Still  another  law  lias  been  passed  creating  fqr  live  years  a  large 
reservation  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Fssex,  Mass.,  within 
which  birds  and  animals  are  protected.  In  addition  a  most 
vicious  marketmen's  bill  was  defeated  after  a  hard  contest,  as 
also  another  bill  wliich  sought  to  extend  the  o|>en  season  on  the 
Merg.msers,  or  Sheldrakes.  Five  other  protective  bills,  includ- 
ing my  own,  failed  to  secure  favorable  legislation,  although  a 
strong  effort,  accompanied  by  forcible  and  exhausiive  arguments, 
was  made  in  their  behalf.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  effort  on  this  account,  for  it  is  visible  to 
those  who  can  read  the  handHritiug  (m  the  wall  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  lime  when  such  protective  bills  will  be  successful, 
and  while  some  of  those  who  are  at  present  eng.iged  in  the  work 
may  not.  see  the  realisation,  they  are,  nevertheless,  preparing  the 
ground  and  paving  the  way  for  those  who  may  follow  them.  In 
all  of  the  above  bills  I  have  taken  an  active  pari,  being  present 
and  speaking  for  better  protection. 

"  The  Terns  and  Laughing  Gulls  domiciled  during  the  breeding 
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season  in  Massachusetts  have  been  well  cared  for,  as  usual,  and 
although  I  understand  an  unusually  large  number  of  these  birds 
has  been  killed  during  the  past  year  for  millinery  purposes  and 
decoration,  I  can  safely  state  that  not  one  has  been  taken  for  such 
purposes  on  any  of  the  islands  under  my  care.  Owing  to  the 
continued  disabilily  of  Mr.  John  Sandsbury,  I  was  obliged  at  the 
last  moment  to  find  another  person  to  fill  the  position  of  special 
police  officer  for  the  Muskeget  group  of  islands.  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Snow  of  Nantucket  was  selected,  and  was  considerately  appointed 
by  the  town  of  Nantucket  lo  protect  the  birds  during  the  past 
season.  As  might  be  expected,  the  result  continues  to  show 
increasing  numbers  of  Terns  and  Laughing  Gulls  in  this  locality, 
and  each  year  an  earlier  date  of  arrival  would  seem  to  indicate 
their  impatience  to  reach  this  secure  breeding  resort.  When 
I  look  back  to  former  years,  and  compare  their  situation  then 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  no  complaints 
from  the  birds'  standpoint. 

'■On  Penikese  Island,  in  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass.,  the  owners, 
Messrs.  Homer  Bros.,  have  extended  the  same  courtesy  and  aid 
to  me  as  heretofore  in  furthering  my  plans,  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  such  indispensable  help. 

"Early  in  the  year  an  effort  was  made  by  a  society  called  the 
'American  Bird  Restorers,'  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  House 
Sparrows  {Passer  domestiais)  in  Boston,  I  took  no  part  in  this 
movement.  The  effort  met  with  widespread  opposition  and 
resistance,  and  the  daily  newspapers  were  teeming  for  weeks  with 
literature  on  the  subject.  Little  was  accomplished,  however,  as 
far  as  a  diminution  of  birds  was  concerned,  and  afier  the  excite- 
ment waned  the  matter  became  quiescent.  It  brought  out  one 
fact,  however,  viz.,  that  even  the  most  despised  birds  have  hosts 
of  friends  and  protectors  ready  10  champion  their  cause,  regard- 
less of  merit." 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  may  say  that  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Audubon  Societies  and  '  Bird-Lore '  their  work  has 
been  materially  relieved,  but  they  still  st.ind  as  a  central  com- 
mittee for  the  diffusion  of  information  on  any  subjects  upon  which 
they  may  be  consulted,  and  would  especially  urge  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  the  importance  of  their  assistance  in  taking 
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advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  securing  the  passage  of  good 
bird  laws,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same;  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  encourage  bird  study  among 
the  children,  and  in  directing  young  ornithologists  into  the  true 
paths  of  ornithological  research. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiTMER    S.  JNE, 

C/iairman. 


SEVENTEENTH    CONGRESS    OF   THE   AMERICAN  OR- 
NITHOLOGISTS'   UNION. 

The  Seventeenth  Congress  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  convened  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1899.  The  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council 
Room,  and  the  public  sessions,  commencing  Tuesday,  November 
14,  and  lasting  three  days,  were  held  in  the  lecture  halt  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Business  Session.  —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  Merriam,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Prof. 
Robert  Ridgway.  Sixteen  active  members  were  present.  The 
Secretary's  report  gave  the  membership  of  the  Union  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Congress  as  744,  constituted  as  follows : 
Active,  48;  Honorary,  17;  Corresponding,  66;  Associate,  613. 

During  the  year  the  Union  lost  forty-six  members — four  by 
death,  thirteen  by  resignation,  and  twenty-nine  were  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues.  The  members  lost  by  death  were  John 
Cordeaux,'  a  Corresponding  member,  who  died  at  Lincoln,  Eng- 
land, August  I,  1899,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age;  also  Oliver 
Marcy,^  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  Northwestern  University,  who  died  at 
Evanston,  III.,  March  19,  1899,  aged  79;  Major  Joshua  L.  Fow- 
ler,* U.  S.  A.,  who  died  on   board  the  Steamer  'Ella,'  July  11, 

'  For  an  obiluary  notice,  see  Auk,  XVI.  pp.  377,  378. 
'  For  an  obiluraiy  notice,  »ee  Ibid,,  p.  211. 
'  For  an  obilurary  notice,  see  Ibid.,  p.  377. 
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1899,  while  returning  home  from  Cuba,  aged  53  years ;  and  W.  W.  ' 
Colburn,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  aged  60  years,  Associates. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  Union 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Robert  Ridgway  was  reelected  President;  Dr.  t.  Hart  Mer- 
riam  and  Charies  B.  Cory,  Vice-Presidents;  John  H.  Sage,  Sec- 
retary; William  Dutcher,  Treasurer.  Charles  F.  Batchelder, 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  Ruthven  Deane.  Witmer  Stone,  Drs.  A.  K. 
Fisher,  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr..  and  Thomas  S,  Roberts,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Council.  Messrs.  \V.  R.  Ogitvie  Grant, 
and  Arthur  Humble  Evans,  of  England,  were  elected  to  Corre- 
sponding Membership,  and  eighty-five  new  members  were  added 
to  the  list  of  Associates.  As  in  previous  years  many  of  the  new 
Associates  were  women.  The  usual  reports  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees were  received. 

Public  Session,  First  Day.  —  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Vice-President  Merriam.  A  letter  was  read  from  Miss 
Juliette  A.  Owen,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  an  Associate  Member,  donat- 
ing f  100  to  the  Union,  to  be  devoted  to  any  ornithological  pur- 
pose that  might  seem  fitting  to  the  Council.  Miss  Owen  wrote 
that  the  amount  sent  was  about  the  cost  of  the  journey  she 
expected  to  take  in  order  to  attend  the  Congress,  but  was 
prevented  from  going.  The  sum  received  will  be  the  nucleus  of 
a  fund  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  secured,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  ornithology. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  '  Committee  oti  Protection 
of  North  American  Birds,'  then  read  the  report  of  his  committee 
for  the  previous  year.  The  report  is  published  in  this  number  of 
'The  Auk,'  and  will  be  issued  as  a  pamphlet  to  be  sold  at  a  very 
low  price  for  general  distribution. 

The  reading  of  scientific  papers  began  by  the  presentation  by 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  of  a  paper  'On  the  plumages  of  certain 
Boreal  Birds,'  followed  by  'The  Summer  Molting  Plumages  of 
Eider  Ducks,'  by  Witmer  Stone.  Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  Cory, 
Drs.  Merriam  and  Dwight,  Messrs,  Chapman,  Rhoads,  Palmer, 
Dutcher,  and  the  author. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  was  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
Dwight,  Jr.,  entitled  '  The  Sequence  of  Plumages  and  Molts  in 
certain  Families  of  North  American  Birds.' 
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The  second  title  was  'Tliree  years'  migration  data  on  City 
Hall  Tower,  Philadelphia,'  by  Mr.  William  L.  Daily.  Kemarks 
followed,  by  Messrs.  Cory,  Brewster,  Saunders,  Dutchcr,  Janney, 
Batchelder,  Palmer,  Daniel  and  Howe,  Dr.  Merriam  and  the 
author. 

The  third  title  was  'The  Ranges  of  Hyhddila/uucuens  and 
Hylocichla  f.  snHikola,'  by  Reginald  Ueber  Howe,  Jr.  Rematks 
followed  by  Dr.  Dwight. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  by  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Kirkwood  '  On  the  occurrence  of  the  Egyptian  Goose  (Choia- 
lopex  ifgy/litrcii)  in  North  America.' 

Sefonii  Day.  —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Merriam. 

'A  Quantitative  Study  of  Variation  in  the  Smaller  American 
Shrikes,'  by  R.  M.  Strong,  was  the  first  paper  of  the  morning. 
Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Dwight  and  the  author. 

The  second  title  was  'An  Oregon  Fish  Hawk  Colony,'  by 
Vernon  Bailey. 

Next  came  '  Further  Remarks  on  the  Relationships  of  the 
Crackles  of  the  subgenus  Qniscalus'  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  William  Palmer, 

The  fourth  title  was  '  A  Peculiar  Sparrow  Hawk,'  by  William 
Palmer.     Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  Fuertes. 

The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  '  The  Requirements  of  a 
Faunal  List,'  by  W.  E,  Clyde  Todd. 

Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  then  exhibited  and  explained  a 
series  of  field  sketches  made  by  him  in  Alaska  the  past  season 
from  absolutely  fresh  birds.  They  showed  the  true  life  colors 
of  the  soft  parts,  mostly  in  the  breeding  season. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  I>r.  Allen  read,  by 
request,  a  letter  from  Herbert  llrown,  of  Yuma,  Arizona,  con- 
tradicting certain  statements  respecting  the  alU'ged  existence  of 
Egret  farms  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  WTtuicr  Stone  then  rend  '  Audubon's  I-etters  to  Baird, 
compiled  from  copies  of  the  originals  kindly  furnished  by  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Baird.'  These  covered  the  period  from  (be  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  lad  Baird,  then  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  concerning  the 
identity  of  a  Flycatcher,  until   after  the  return  of  Audubon  from 
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the  Missouri  River  in  1843.  The  letters  are  of  great  historic 
interest  and  show  the  warm  feeling  of  the  older  naturalist  Coward 
his  young  friend  and  companion. 

The  next  title  was  the  '  Bering  Sea  Arctic  Snowflake  {Fasserina 
hyperborea)<ya  its  breeding  grounds,'  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

The  remaining  papers  of  the  afternoon,  all  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides,  were  as  follows  : 

'An  Account  of  the  nesting  of  Franklin's  Gull  {Larus  frank- 
linii)  in  Southern  Minnesota,'  by  Dr.  Thos.  S.  Roberts. 

'  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,'  by  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

'Home  Life  of  Some  Birds,'  by  William  Dutcher. 

'  The  Effects  of  wear  upon  Feathers,'  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight, 
Jr- 

'  Slides  —  Series  of  Kingfishers,  Gulls,  etc.,'  by  William  L. 
■  Baily. 

Third  Dixy.  —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Merriam.  Before  proceeding  to  the  reading  of  papers, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  thanking  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  for  the  use  of  a  hall  for  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Union,  and  for  other  courtesies  extended;  to  the  Philadelphia 
members  of  the  Union  for  their  cordial  welcome  and  many  hospi- 
talities shown  visiting  members;  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  its  kind  invitation  to  visit  the  Gardens  of  the 
Society;  to  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Director,  for  his  polite  invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  Union  to  visit  the  Export  Exposition;  to 
Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  and  Mayor  Maybury,  of  Detroit, 
for  their  cordial  invitation  to  the  Union  to  hold  its  next  Congress 
in  Detroit;  to  Miss  Juliette  A.  Owen,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo,,  for  the 
gift  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  Union,  to  be  expended  as 
deemed  best  by  the  Council,  and  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wetherell,  the 
owner  of  the  property,  for  his  polite  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  Union  to  visit  Mill  Grove,  the  former  home  of  John  James 
Audubon. 

As  the  first  paper  of  the  morning  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  made 
'  Remarks  on  some  of  the  more  interesting  birds  of  the  Harriman 
Alaska  Expedition.'  The  notes  of  many  of  the  birds  referred  to 
were  imitated  by  Mr,  Fuertes,  also  a  member  of  the  Harriman 
party. 
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The  second  title, '  On  the  Orientation  of  Birds,'  by  Capt.  Gabriel 
Reynaud,  of  the  French  Army  was  read  in  part,  in  the  absence 
of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Chapman.  Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Allen 
and  Messrs.  Chapman,  Dutcher,  Morris,  Palmer,  and  Stone. 

Next  came  'The  Molt  of  the  Flight-feathers  in  Various  Orders 
of  Birds,'  by  Witmer  Stone.    Remarks  followed  by  Mr.  Chapman. 

The  fourth  title  was  '  Notes  on  the  Flammulated  Screech  Owls,' 
by  Harry  C.  Oberholser.  Remarks  fbllowed  by  Mr.  Hindshaw 
and  the  author. 

The  fifth  title  was  'Language  of  the  Birds,'  by  Nelson  R. 
Wood. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  (Vice-President 
Cory  in  the  Chair)  was  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser,  entitled 
'A  New  Wren  from  Alaska.' 

The  next  title  was  '  Some  Cuban  Birds,'  by  John  W.  Daniel,  Jr.* 
Remarks  followed  by  the  Chair  and  the  author. 

Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  then  gave,  by  special  request,  imita- 
tions of  the  notes  of  wild  birds.  Remarks  followed  by  Messrs. 
Hindshaw,  Stone,  and  Fuertes. 

The  seventh  and  concluding  paper,  '  On  the  Perfected  Plum- 
age of  Somateria  spectabilis^  by  Arthur  H.  Norton,  was  read  in 
part  by  Mr.  Wiimer  Stone,  in  the  absence  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Stone,  then  exhibited  and  called  attention  to  numerous 
specimens  of  Arctic  birds  in  young  plumages  collected  by  Edward 
A.  Mcllhenny. 

An  honored  visitor  to  the  daily  sessions  was  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Woodhouse,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  explorations  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  in  the  early  fifties.  Woodhouse's  Jay 
{^Aphflocoma  woodhouseii)  was  named  after  him  more  than  forty 
years  ago  by  Prof.  IJaird. 

On  Friday,  November  17,  after  adjournment  of  the  Union,  at 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wetherell,  owner  of  the  property,  Mr. 
George  Spencer  Morri^  conducted  a  party  to  Mill  Grove,  on  the 
Perkiomen,  the  former  home  of  Audubon.  Mrs.  Morris  F.  Tyler, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  wife  of  the  treasurer  of  Yale  University,  a 
granddaughter  of  Audubon,  was  a  member  of  the  party. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Cambridge, 
M.iss.,  commencing  November  \^,  1900. 
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The  attendance  of  members  at  the  recent  Congress  was  much 
larger  than  at  any  previous  one.  They  came  from  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  from  Canada. 

J  NO.  H.  Sage, 

Stereiary. 


GENERAL    NOTES. 

A  Rare  Record  for  Eastern  l^ng  Island.  —  On  October  7,  1899,  I 
received  a  fine  specimen  oi  ilie  Fork-tailed  or  Sabine's  Gull  {_Xema 
snbinii).  It  was  shot  the  dav  before  in  Gardiners  Bay,  belneen  Orient, 
L.  1.,  and  Shelter  Island,  and  sent  me  in  the  flesh,  [t  was  the  only  one 
seen.  It  was  in  young-of-the-year  plumage,  and  on  diseeclion  proved  10  be 
a  female.  It  wb»  in  encellent  condilion.  wilh  a  thick  layer  of  fat  all  over 
the  body.  The  slomach  contained  an  entire  cut-worm  moth  (Agrotis), 
and  the  macerated  remains  of  Other  Insects,  picked  up,  without  doubl, 
from  the  water  where  they  had  fallen  exhausted,  having  wandered  from 
the  land.  The  above,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  a  new  record  for  Long 
Island,  and  tRe  farthesi  south  for  the  species  under  consideration. — 
W.  W.  WORTHINOTON,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Herring  Gull  {^Larus  argentatus').  —  The  evidence 
that  there  is  no  such  bird  as  Lams  argentatus  smilhsoiiiasus  continues 
to  accumulate.  Doubts  of  the  validity  of  this  subspecies  have  been 
expressed  before,  both  orally  and  in  prim.  {.Cf.  Knight.  List  of  Birds 
of  Me.,  p.  19;  Maine  Sportsman,  July,  '98,  p.  13;  Journal  of  (he  Me. 
Orn.  Soc.,  Oct.  1899,  p.  37),  These  records  refer  to  the  occurrence  in 
Maine  of  specimens  referable  io  L.  argenlatus,  ariA  finslly  question  the 
existence  of  any  subspecitic  differences  between  American  and  European 
specimens.  While  in  Portland  a  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  shop  of  a  local  taxidermist  and  noticed  a  large  number  of  these 
birds  which  he  had  skinned  for  sale  to  milliners.  After  carefully  exam- 
ining fully  100  specimens,  which  had  been  shot  in  Portland  Harbor  and 
vicinity,  1  was  delighted  to  find  ten  specimens  which  were,  as  regards 
the  tirsl  primaries,  typical  examples  of  L.  argentatus.  Three  of  the 
birds  had  the  first  primary  entirely  while  at  (he  lip  without  any  trace 
of  a  black  bar  or  dol,  and  the  others  had  ihe  black  bar  only  slightly 
indicated.  Other  specimens  had  the  black  bar  more  complete,  and  a 
perfect  series  of  gradations   could  be  found   between   adult   birds  with 
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onl}'  white  on  the  apical  part  of  the  first  primar}r  and  birds  having  a 
black  bar  half  an  inch  wide  near  ita  eilremil^.  Tiie  non-existence  of 
the  so-tailed  subspecies  L.  a.  mtilksoniaaui  seems  to  be  completely 
demonstraied.  At  the  same  lime  1  had  the  opportunilv  of  examining  a 
large  number  of  Killiwake  Gulls  and  found  a  greater  variation  in  their 
primaries  llian  in  Ihose  of  the  Herring  Gull.  In  bolh  cases  sperlmens 
examined  for  comparative  purposes  were  adult  birds.  — Oha  W.  Knight, 
Bangor,  Me. 

The  Occurrence  of  the  Egyptian  Gooae  in  North  America.  — It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  a  specimen  of  the  Egvptian  Goose  (.Ckenalopex  isgyptiacus) 
shot  on  Dec.  5,  1S9S.  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  I  received  the  bird  in 
the  flesh  on  the  loth,  through  the  kindness  of  Walter  T.  Jackson  of  that 
place,  who  sent  the  following  note  with  it;  — "Shot  bv  John  Simpers 
along  shore  loo  vards  from  Point  Concord  Lighl,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 
Two  other  birds  of  tame  species  were  seen  the  following;  dav." 

A  fewdavs  later  I  visited  Havre  de  Grace;  John  Simper  was  off  on  the 
'flats,'  but  everyone  in  that  duck  sliootinf;  town  knew  of  the  strange 
bird,  so  1  had  no  ditlkulty  in  hearing  of  it.  I  visited  llie  scene  of  the 
shooting,  which  was  a  small  indentation  in  the  shore,  with  considerable 
growth  in  it.  and  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  at  its  head;  heie  the  bird 
was  seen  early  in  the  morning,  and  John  Simper  went  for  his  gun,  came 
back  and  shot  it.  With  regard  to  the  two  reported  as  seen  next  day,  I 
heard  several  contradictory  stories,  and  question  the  identity  of  the  birds 


account  for  the  remarkable  lameness  freely  commented  on  at  Havre  de 
Grace. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  only  other  record  for  this  species  in  North 
America,  is  of  one  taken  nt  Canarsie,  L.  I.,  on  Jan.  3,  1877,  and  recorded 
by  John  Akhural  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  Vol. 
II,  April.  1877,  p.  52.  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Lawrence,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Akhurst, 
stated  in  rcjjard  to  this  specimen:  "Its  acquisition  is  worthy  of  being 
noted,  and  whether  a  straggler  or  an  escaped  specimen  may  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  future."  Apparently  this  statement  governed  Baird,  Brewer, 
and  Ridgw.iy  in  their  note  on  the  species  (Water  birds,  p.  434),  where 
they  say  "a  common  species  in  aviaries;  so  that  it  Is  altogether  probable 
that  the  example  in  question  [the  C.in.irsie  bird]  was  one  escaped  from 
confinement."  Bechm's  'Thierleben '(lUrd.s  Vol.  Ill,  iSSi,  p.47i),  in  com- 
menting on  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  various  European  countries. 
says  practically  the  tame  thing,  but  the  species  is  generally  included  as 
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should  not  occnsionallv  croKS  the  Allantk.  The  condition  in  whtcli  this 
specimen  was  received  cerlainly  proved  it  to  have  been  a  long  time  with- 
out food,  and  being  n  fresh  water  feeder,  the  onlv  way  It  could  have 
reached  Maryland  without  finding  a  siiUable  feeding  place  would  have  to 
be  across  the  Allanlic.  If  slroni-er  evidence  cannot  he  hroiighl  forward 
against  1(,  1  see  no  reason  whv  this  beautiful  sptiies  shonld  not  be 
added  to  the  North  Amerioan  Fannn.  —  F.  C.  Kirkwood.  B.iHimoie,  Md. 

The  Occurrence  of  Steller's  Eider  {Eiiiconetta  slelln-i)  in  Ihe  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  --  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Napoleon  A.  Comeau,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  increase  our  knowled,i;e  of  the  diblribiilion  of  birds  in 
the  Point  des  Monts  region  of  Qiieiiei-,  for  two  records  of  Ihe  occurrence 
of  Steller's  Eider  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  first  specii.ieii  which 
he  secured  was  a  female  taken  on  February  17,  iSyS.  at  Godliout.  where  ft 
was  associated  with  a  tinck  of  Old-squaws.  The  second  example  was  a 
fine  male,  which  was  killed  by  Joseph  Morin.  a  seal  hunter,  alwut  a 
month  later  near  Point  des  Moots.  It  was  found  among  a  Hock  of  GoMen- 
eyes.  Previous  to  the  capture  of  these  two  specimens  Mr.  Conicau  had 
seen  occasional  individuals  among  Aockf.  of  well  known  species,  which 
he  did  not  recognize  and  had  wondered  if  they  mij:;h1  not  be  Labrador 
Ducks.  After  examining  the  male  Steller's  Eider,  however,  he  appreciated 
that   the   birds  formally  observed   undoubtedly  ijelonged   to   the   latter 

These  records  are  especially  interesting  as  coming  from  the  eastern 
side  of  (he  continent  where  the  bird  appears  to  he  of  accidental  occur- 
rence, and  where,  as  far  as  known,  it  has  been  observed  only  at  Disco 
Bav.  Greenland,  and  Cumberland  Sound.  —  A.  K.  Fistieh.    Wiisiia^loii, 

d'.c. 

Pipile  vs.  PipUo.~If  mere  difference  in  inflexional  termination  of 
words  otherwise  identical  in  form  be  held  insufficient  for  their  discrimi- 
nation, then  P/pilf  Bp.,  Comples  Rendiis.  XLII,  18^6.  p.  S77,  is  voided 
by  Pipilo  Vieill.,  Ana!.,  1816,  p.  3;,  and  the  three  ciirrenl  species  of  the 
former  genus  may  be  called  Cnmaua  (gen.  nov.)  camaaensis  (Jacq., 
1784),  or  C.  /,>//«■  (Jacq.,  17S4).  Cjatutinga  (SplN.  1S2.O.  and  C.  cjubi 
(V,  Pelz,,  iSsSt.  But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Fipile  and  Pipilo  are 
ne  is  good  Latin,  being  first 


person,  si 


Bonaparte's  may  be  a  barbarous  word  of  South  American  origin.     If  the 
latter  shall  so  prove,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  c.ise.'  —  I!li,iott  Ciuks, 

W.lshiHglOH,  D.  C. 

Stri«  vs.  Alueo.— This  is  a  case  on  which  the  last  woid  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  said,  and  I,  for  one.  should  be  glnd  to  have  it  settled. 
It  involves  not  only  two  generic,  but  also  two  family  names.     If  I  am  at 
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fault  in  my  presenl  contention,  I  hope  to  be  prompllj  «et  right  by  some 
one  who  mny  be  able  to  see  further  into  the  intricate  matler  than  I  can. 
I  will  pm  the  case  in  ihe  following  shape  : 

I.  The  genus  Slrix  Linn,,  S.  N.,  I,  lolh  ed.,  1758,  p.  9J,  included,  of 
course,  all  Owls  known  to  him,  5'.  aluca  Linn.,  ibid.,  p.  93,  sp.  No-  6,  is 
the  Barn  Owl,  as  shown  by  the  references.  But  how  does  this  fact  make 
S.alucoai  i7.sSthe  "type"  of  Sirixf  There  are  no  "types"  of  Linniean 
genera  which  included  more  than  one  species,  except  by  some  subsequent 
process  of  restriction  by  elimination  at  the  hands  of  some  other  author. 

I.  The  species  Strix  aluco  of  Linn.,  H.  N.,  I.  nth  ed.,  1766,  p.  132, 
No.  7,  is  the  Wood  Owl.  a  bird  of  a  different  modern  family  from  S.  aluco 
of  I7,s3. 

3.  Meanwhile,  between  the  dates  1758  and  1766,  the  Linnxao  genus 
Strix  was  first  subdivided,  by  Brtsson,  in  1760;  and  Brisson  made  ,S. 
siridala  the  type  of  his  restricted  genus  Slrix.  This  act  placed  the  Wood 
Owls  in  Ihe  genus  Strix  Briss..  1760,  and  threw  the  Barn  Owls  onl  of  the 
genus  Strix  Linn.,  175S.  As  a  further  consequence,  the  family  to  which 
the  Wood  Owl  belongs  is  Strigidie. 

4.  The  first  tenable  generic  name  for  the  Barn  Owls  appears  to  be 
Alaco,  Fleming,  Philus.  Zool.,  U.  1822,  p.  236;  and  if  so,  the  family  to 
which  the  Barn  Owls  belongs  is  Aluconidae. 

5.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  our  two  families  of  Owls  should  stand 
as  thev  have  stood  in  my  'Key'  since  1SS4,  and  not  as  (bey  do  in  the 
A.  O.V.  List- 

I  may  add  that  Professor  Newton,  Ibis,  (876,  pp.  94-104.  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  which  he  also  maintained  in  Diet.  B.,  1894.  p.  673. 
This  is  the  more  remaritable,  inasmuch  as  he  employed  a  somewhat 
different  course  of  reasoning,  not  taking  Linnaeus  back  of  1766,  and  thus 
differing  from  the  A.  O.  U.  Code.  But  I  think  my  own  argument  i* 
strictly  according  to  the  Code.  —  Elliott  Coles,  Wasiiagtoti,  D.  C. 


The'Churca'  {Geococcyx  cali/arnianai). —The  'Land  of  Sunshine,' 
XI.  No.  6,  Nov.,  1S99,  contains  a  translation  (from  Uocs.  para  la  Hist. 
Mexico,  4th  ser.)  of  certain  Memorias  para  la  historia  natural  de 
California,  written  by  an  anonymous  Franciscan  priest  In  the  year  1790. 
Among  the  birds  noted  is  the  following : 

"  The  Ciurca  is  a  kind  of  pheasant  which  has  a  long  bill,  dark  plum- 
age, a  handsome  tail  and/o«r  feet.  It  has  these  latter  facing  outward  in 
such  fashion  that  when  it  runs  it  leaves  the  track  of  two  feet  going  for- 
ward  and  two  going  backward." 

If  we  read  "  toes"  for  "feet,"  this  quaint  description  is  unmistakably 
thai  of  the  Roadrunner  or  Chaparral  Cock. as  the  editor  of  the  Magazine, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Lummis,  remarks  in  a  footnote ;  and  the  notice  antedates 
by  many  years  the  scientific  description  of  SaaretAera  ciiliforaiaaa  by 
Lesson  in  iSjy.  — Elliott  Coues,  Wa^kingtoH,  D.  C. 
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The  Red<headed  Woodpecker  near  Chicago,  III.  — 1  do  not  Ihink  that 

the  Red-lieaded  Woodpecker  (Mtlatierpis  erytkrectpkatui)  n  as  rate  a 
winter  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  as  Mr.  Br_van  seems  to  eup- 
pose  (see  Auk,  XVI.  July,  1899,  p.  171),  Years  ago,  when  living 
in  Racine,  Wis,,  1  remember  seeing  individuals  of  the  species  during 
several  winter*.  Thev  remained  through  the  season.  This  was  near  the 
town,  on  the  Lake  shore,  siWj-  miles  north  of  Chicago.  Thev  were  never 
at  all  numerous,  nor  was  every  successive  jear  marked  b_v  their  appear- 
ance. One,  or  perhaps  two,  might  be  seen  on  the  coldest  dajs.  The 
eeverilv  of  the  weather  made  no  ditterence.  The  birds  were  quite  as 
likelv  to  remain  through  the  hardest  winters  as  through  mild  and  open 
ones.  'Birds  of  Michigan,'  by  A.  J.  Cook,  speaks  of  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  as  occasional  in  winter.  The  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Sec- 
lion  Ornithology,  if  1  remember  rightly,  says  about  the  same  thing. 

I  liope  this  handsome  Woodpecker,  the  most  showy  of  North  American 
birds,  is  not  diminishing  in  numbers.  It  used  to  be  fairly  abundant  in 
New  England,  for  instance,  but  now  it  is  a  rare  visitant  excepting, 
perhaps,  in  the  remotest  parts. —  G.  S-  Mbau,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tree  Swallows  by  the  Million.  — Early  in  September  I  visited  tlie 
Long  Beach  Cluh  at  Barnegat,  N.J.  This  club  is  located  on  that  long, 
narrow  point  of  land  which  lies  helween  the  ocean  and  Barnegat  Bay. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  the  club  is  located  two  miles  from  the 
extreme  point.  The  width  of  the  land  here  between  the  l>ay  and  ocean  is 
only  a  few  hundred  feet.  While  there  I  was  attracted  by  an  extraordinary 
flight  of  Tree  Swallows  (  Tackycii-ein  bicaler)  which  commenced  about 
eight  o'clock  each  morning  and  lasted  several  hours,  the  birds  Hying 
always  up  the  beach  toward  the  inlet  and  never  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Evidently  they  crossed  the  channel  and  returned  later  in  the  day  along 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  to  their  night  quarters.  My  interest  in  this 
daily  flight  was  greatly  aroused  by  llie  enormous  numliers  ol  the  birds. 
My  stay  lasted  but  a  few  days,  but  on  the  19th  I  again  visited  the  club 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  watched  for  the  birds,  hoping  to  see 
them  again.  Not  a  Swallow  was  seen  until  the  solid  column  of  the  flight 
appeared,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  where  there  were  hundreds  two 
weeks  previous  there  were  now  thousands.  The  flight  was  compnct  like 
a  swarm  of  bees  and  at  times  almost  darkened  the  sky.  Most  of  the  time 
there  were  two  distinct  columns,  one  flying  low  juet  over  the  watei-,  and 
the  other  high  up  in  the  air.  I  watched  the  flight  for  hours,  and  the  air 
in  both  directions  seemed  alive  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
In  attempting  to  shoot  one  for  idenliflcntton  and  mounting,  a  single  dis- 
charge of  my  gun  killed  ten  birds,  so  compact  was  the  flight.  Two  of  these 
(evidently  adult  males)  were  in  magnilicent  plumage,  their  backs  fairly- 
glistening  with  the  most  brilliant  steel-btue  color.  Three  or  four  others 
showed  some  color,  and  the  rest  (probably  young  birds)  none  at  all. 
The  next  day  I  again  watched  the  flight  in  company  with  my  companion 
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the  Hon.  Clarence  Lexow,  of  New  Vork.  A  norlheaBt  gale  was  blowing 
against  which  the  birds  were  fljing  wiih  much  dillitvillj',  A  heavy  rain 
soon  set  in  nnd  tlie  wind  blew  fiirionsly,  f.lill  the  flight  continued  and  it 
wns  rarely  Ihat  the  cliain  was  broken,  even  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
appearance  of  a  Sparrow  Hawk  aniong  tlieni  had  the  effect  of  causing;  the 
birds  lo  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  tlie  flight  was  in  no  respecl  retarded. 
After  walching  the  birds  nearly  all  of  the  forenoon  we  made  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  numl>er  that  had  passed  and  we  calculated  thai  it  wati  not 
to  be  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  Ihousands,  but  by 
millions.  — Jons'  Lewis  Ciiiliis.  Flor.il  Park.  X-  Y. 

Intelligence  of  the  Shrike.— When  studying  birds  in  Florida  last  year, 
I  took  a  shot  at  a  fine  specimen  of  Ihe  Southern  Shrike  {Lniiiif  lutlovi- 
eiiraHf)  for  Ihe  purpose  of  adding  him  to  my  collection.  The  bird  flew  a 
considerable  distance,  wounded,  and  attempted  to  lijiht  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  but  was  un.ible  lo  do  so  and  fell  to  Ihe  ground.  As  1  approached 
to  pick  him  up,  he  arose  from  the  ground,  issued  a  cry  of  dislresh  and 
flullered  away  with  great  dilVicully.  Immediately  another  Butcher-bird 
darted  out  from  some  near-by  tree,  tieiv  lo  its  wounded  companion,  cir- 
cled about  him  and  underneath  him,  buoying  him  up  as  he  was  about  to 
sink  to  the  ground.  These  tactics  were  repeated  continually.  Ihe  bird* 
rising  higher  and  flying  further  away  until  they  had  gone  nearly  out  of 
sight  and  safely  lodged  in  the  top  of  a  tall  pine.  I  did  not  pursue  the 
bird  further,  feeling  that  Mich  devotion  and  intelligent  assistance  on  ihe 
part  of  the  second  bird  was  worthy  of  success.  In  all  my  observations  of 
birds  I  never  before,  or  since,  witnessed  -uch  an  interesting  exhibition. 
— JoHV  Lewis  Ciillos.  f'lora!  Pari.  JV.   J'. 

The  Bohemian  Waxwing  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. —  During  the 
hard  snow  storm  of  Feb.  lo,  [S99,  a  flock  of  about  50  Cedar  Waxwings 
were  .'een  in  a  mountain  ash  tree,  feeding  on  the  berries.  The  tree  is  on 
one  of  the  principal  residence  streets  of  Syracuse,  and  is  thickly  populated, 
The  observer,  being  an  amateur  coUeclor,  and  living  but  a  few  houses 
from  the  place,  returned  for  his  gun  and  shot  into  the  flock,  securing 
several  Cedar  Waxwings,  and  one,  which  was  seen  lo  drop  some  distance 
from  the  tree,  proved  to  be  a  Bohetnian  Waxwing  (Ampelis  f,'arralus). 
This  is  the  first  specimen  recorded  from  Onondaga  County.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  bird  should  be  associated  with  its  brotlier  species. 

1  would  like  to  know  if  it  has  been  taken  or  recorded  farther  south  than 
Svracuse,  and  whether  these  Iwo  species  are  in  the  habit  of  tlocking 
together  ?—  A.  \V.  Pkrrior,  Synuust,  -V.  Y. 

Date  of  Discovery  and  Type  Locality  of  the  Mountain  Mockingbird.  — 

The  formal  description 'of  Or/'heui  moiitanus  in  Towntend's  Nair..  iRj9, 
App-  p.  .ViS.  slates  that  Ihe  bird  "inhabits  the  hanks  of  Ihe  I'lalle  River, 
weM  of  Ihe  Rocky  Mountains."    This  is  impossible,  as  there  is  no  Platle 
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River  wcKt  of  the  main  divide  of  the  Rockv  Mountains.  But  atiollier 
passage  in  the  '  Narrative,'  p.  70,  givet  tlir  desired  data  10  fix  the  date  □( 
discoverv  and  precise  locality.  Writing  of  June  1.^.  1834,  Towtisend  says: 
-'  I  found  here  a  beautiful  new  species  of  Mockingbird,  whicli  I  i>hol  and 
prepared":  and  gives  a  foolnote  referring  lo  the  Appendix  as  above  cited 
for  the  description.  At  the  date  in  mention,  N.  },  Wyelfs  expedition, 
accompanied  by  Townsend  and  Nultall,  had  made  the  South  Pans  over 
the  Continental  Divide  on  the  14th.  and  were  about  lo  camp  on  Big  Sandy 
River,  a  tributary  of  Green  River,  in  Wyoming,  They  were  on  the  already 
established  fur  traders'  route  which  went  about  S.  W.  from  the  Paee  to  the 
Big  Sandy  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  Green  River.— 
Elliott  Coues,   WasktHgloH,  D.  C. 

Notes  on  Birds  of  Long  Island. — Ardea  e|:rett>  and  A.  candid  iasima. — 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  both -White  Herons' are  still  entitled  to  notice 
among  the  present  avifauna  of  Long  Island,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinued persecution  to  which  both  species  throughout  the  entire  limils  of 
their  range  have  been  of  late  years  subjected,  and  the  consequent  dimlnu- 

Their  persistent  occurrence  on  Long  Island  in  spite  of  Ibeir  decline  in 
numbers  is  rather  remarkable  and  may  be  regarded  as  denoting  that  Long 
Island  Is  an  attractive  feeding  ground  for  this  genus  of  birds.  It  may 
also  be  that  there  exists  an  iiislinct  affecting  certain  individuals  leading 
them  to  migrate  in  the  autumn  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
species  as  a  whole,  or,  that  the  genus  is  simply  prone  to  a  wandering, 
restless  disposition.  Since  Mr,  Uutcher's  note  on  the  former  was  pub- 
lished (Auk,  III,  I,  p.  435)  nothing,  I  think,  has  appeared  10  show  that 
either  of  the  birds  now  nest  on  Long  Island,  and  it  seems  questionable 
whether  the  birds  have  nested  so  far  north  since  the  prevailing  demand 
for  their  plumes  first  bcjjan.  Late  occurrences  of  Ihe  two  species  are  as 
follows: 

During  the  autumn  of  iSiyy  several  ■  White  Herons' were  noted  about 
the  shores  of  Jamaica  Bay,  C^ieen's  County,  by  several  ohtervers,  from 
whom  I  heard  of  them.  Clias.  Ward,  a  gunner  of  Rockawny  Beach,  shot 
several  on  or  about  Uclober  [.  one  of  which  nas  merely  wing-lipped. 
This  bird  was  preserved  alive  for  some  time,  in  which  condition  I  saw  it 
on  October  9.  it  having  then  been  in  captivity  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  bird  was  confined  in  a  boat  builder's  shop  where  its  unnatural  sur- 
roundings a  If  ec  ted  it  unfavorably,  as  i!  appeared  drooping  and  sick.  It 
proved  to  be  a  specimen  of  Ihe  .-\merican  f^gret,  Ardea  egrel/a. 

A  flock  of  Snowy  Herons,  Ardea  caiididhsima,  comprising  six  or  seven 
individuals,  was  seen  on  the  salt  meadows  near  East  Rockaway  in  mid- 
Augusl  this  year  ( 1S99).  Two  of  these,  which  were  wing-tipped,  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Daniel  DeMott  of  East  Rockaway.  They  are  at 
present  in  apparently  excellent  condition,  eslablislied  in  roomy,  comfort- 
able quarters,  with  out-door  run  and  with  in-door  shelter.     Mr.  DeMott 
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II  his  locality  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
lie  writes:  "The  two  which  1  now 
or  two  after  their  capture.  1  now 
netting  with  a  coop  eight  feel  high 
n  the  uppermost  pari  of  the  coop  most  of  the 
time  during  the  day  unless  called  out  to  be  fed;  but  wlien  night  comes 
they  will  leave  the  coop  and  sli  in  the  open  yard  until  morning."  The 
chief  food  of  the  Herons  U  small  fish,  with  which  they  are  kepi  abiin. 
dantly  supplied.  Mr,  DeMott  has  several  other  wild  birds  quartered  in 
separate  enclosures,  including  nlack-bellied  Plovers.  Turnstones,  and  one 
Golden  Plover,  ail  in  apparently  excellent  condition  and  compri->lng  in 
all  a  decidedly  interesting  natural  history  exhibit. 

CathancB  aura.  — The  geographical  distribution  ot  the  Turkey  Vulture 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  f.icts  connected  with  its  history.  Occurring 
regularly  but  a  sliort  distance  south  of  our  limits,  and  often  aeen  even  In 
the  winter  but  fifty  miles  south  of  us  (Trenton,  N.  J.),  and  being  a  bird 
of  such  well.known  powers  of  flight,  it  yet  so  rarely  occurs  north  of  its 
regular  haunts  that  it  is  as  if  a  well  recognized  line  demnrked  iia  limits, 
beyond  which  its  occurrence  is  extremely  singular.  A  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies was  shot  at  Rockaway  Beach  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Peavey  of  Brooklyn,  on 
July  i^,  i399,  in  whose  fine  collection  of  mounted  birds  it  now  is. 
Length  of  specimen,  19  inches;  wing,  21  inches. 

Acciplter  atricapiUus.  — An  immature  specimen  of  the  American  Gos- 
hawk, also  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R,  L.  Peavey,  was  shot  by  him  at 
Rockawny  Beach,  Dec.  18,  iSgS. 

Strix  pratincola. — The  Barn  Owl  is  rare  enough  on  Long  Island  to 
justify  mention  of  each  instance  of  its  occurrence.  The  specimen  here 
referred  to  was  taken  at  Gardiners  Island,  and  thus  constitutes  one  of 
the  more  northern  records  for  the  species.  Mr.  E.  B.  Muchmore  of  East- 
hampton  is  the  possessor  of  the  mounted  skin  of  this  specimen.  Here  it 
was  seen  by  the  writer  last  summer  (1899),  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiries 
concerning  it,  Mr.  Muchmore  writes:  '-It  was  picked  up  on  Gardiners 
Island  during  the  very  severe  weather  of  last  March.  It  was  very  thin 
and  had  one  foot  broken.  I  should  not  have  tried  to  save  the  specimen 
if  it  had  not  been  a  stranger  to  me."  In  a  subsequent  communicnlion  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  remote  possibility  of  its  having  drifted 
ashore  and  hence  involving  a  suggestion  of  other  than  natural  causes  for 
its  presence  here,  Mr.  Muchmore  says  that  ll  was  found  awav  from  the 
bench  and  that  there  were  no  indications  of  its  having  lieen  wa-^hed 
ashore,  Jle  writes:  "The  Barn  Owl  spoken  of  was  found  awav  from 
where  the  water  could  possibly  have  washed  it  iishoie ;  and,  furthermore, 
its  condition  indicated  that  it  had  not  been  doating  in  the  water." 

Symium  nebuloaum.^Tlie  Barred  Owl  is  r.ither  rare  on  Long  Island, 
The  present  record  has  to  do  wilh  its  occurrence  as  a  bird  of  the  citr, 
my  allcntion  having  been  atlracled  to  it  by  a  crowd  which  gathered  to 
observe   the   unfamiliar   sight  of  a  large  bird   in  the  heart  of  the  cilv, 
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sitting  with  every  appearance  of  contentment  in  the  Ijare  branches  of  a 
tree.  The  smail  boys,  liowever,  soon  began  to  pelt  it  with  stones,  though 
it  WKB  with  difiictilty  that  the  bird  could  be  made  lo  fly,  and  even  the 
presenoe  of  a  poiiceman  had  little  eliect  in  restraining  thetn. 

In  epite  of  much  persecution  tlie  bird  remained  in  the  vicinit;  for 
several  days  more,  but  the  commotion  and  excitement  produced  by  his 
presence  led  to  his  premature  end.  Various  missiles  aimed  nt  the  Owl 
by  the  crowd  during  the  day  t>erame  a  menace  to  tlie  windows  and  heads 
and  led  the  householders  to  consider  the  bird  a  rather  unwelcome  visitor. 
The  bird  was  accordingly  sliot  and  afterward  fell  into  my  possession. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  beak  and  claws,  bore  (eslimony 
to  the  havoc  which  he  had  made  the  preceding  night  among  the  English 
Sparrows.  — William  C.  Braislin.M.  D.,  Brooklya.  N.  T. 

Newfoundland  Notes.  —The  following  list  of  birds  was  observed  on  a 
trip  up  the  (lumber  River  in  Newfoundland,  which  lasted  from  August 
lO  to  September  14.  [S99.  The  list  is  not  intended  as  in  any  way  a  com- 
plete one  of  the  birds  to  be  seen  at  that  time  on  the  island,  but  merely  of 
those  which  I  happened  to  observe  in  the  course  of  a  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing trip,  and  as  such  it  is  offered  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

1.  Gavia  imber.     Loon.  —  Abundant. 

2.  Laiua  ar|;entBtus  amithsonianus.  American  Herring  Gi'LL. — 
Abundant. 

3.  LaniB  marinuB.  Great  Black.backsd  Gull. —  Breeds  sparingly 
at  Adies  Pond;  doubtful  if  1  saw  any. 

4.  Sterna  hirundo  (at paraditisa').  —  A  Tern,  either  Common  or  Arc- 
tic, was  seen  in  considerable  numbers  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

5.  Merganser  Berrator.     Red.breasted   Merganser. —  Breeds   abun- 

6.  Ansa  obacura.     Black  Duck.  —  Breeds  abundantly. 

7.  Anas  carolinensis.  Ghken-winged  Teal- — Rather  uncommon. 
Several  observed. 

8.  Aythya  affiniB,  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  Sept.  17,  one  killed  at 
Adies  Pond. 

9.  Qiaucionetta  clangula  americana.  American  Goldbn-eve. — 
Breeds  abundantly. 

10.  Etismatura  rubida.  Ruddy  Duck. ^  One  seen  Sept.  i,  at  Adies 
Pond. 

1 1.  Branta  canadensis.    C.vnada  Gouse,  —  Breeds  commonly. 

12.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.     AMERtcAN  Bittekn.  —  Abundant. 

13.  Oallinago  delicala.    Wilson"s  Snipe.  —  One  seen  August  20. 

14.  Totanus  flavipen.  Vellowleus.  —  Abundant  in  late  August  and 
early  September. 

15.  Actitis  maculatia.     Spotted  Sanupiper.  —  Abundant. 

16.  Circus  hudsoniu 9.     Marsh  Hawk.  ^Rather  uncommon, 

17.  Accipiter  velox.     Sharp-skinned  Hawk. — ^Common. 
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iS,   Buteo  borealis.     REO-TAiLKn  Hawk.  —  Rather  uncommon. 

19.  Archibuleo  la|;opu9  saoctj-johannia.  American  Roi'GII-lrcc.ed 
Hawk. —  X  gnide  reported  seeing  a  large  black  Hawk  011  Sepl ember,  10. 

20.  Haliaetus  leucocephalus.     Bald  EaGLh:.  — Common. 

!i.  Faico  peregrinua  analum.  Dlvk  Hawk,  —  A  yniile  descrilied  a 
Hawk  seen  Au^nst  15.  wliich  must  have  been  this  specici..  Snid  lo  nest 
on  the  cliff-i  along  the  river. 

jj.  Falco  columbarius.  Pigron  Hawk.  —  Small  Hawks  were  seen 
commonly.  Some  were  undoubtedly  of  this  species.  Others  maj  have 
been  Falco  sparverius. 

13.   Pandion  haliaStus  carolinensis.     Fisil  Hawk.  — Common. 

24.  Bubo  virginianus.     Grkat  Horneu  Owl.  —  Common. 

25.  Scotiaptex  cinetea.     Great  Grav  Owl.  —  One  seen  August  J3. 
16.   Ceryle  alcyon.     Belted  Kl.sgkisher.— Abundant. 

27.   Dryobates  villosua  leucomelas.     Nui 
—  Fairly  common. 

j8.   Dryobates  pubeacens.     Downy  Wooui'ecker.  —  Fairly  ci 

19.   Picoides  arcticus.   Arctic  Threk-toed  Woodpecker, — Common. 

30.  Colaptes  auratus.     Flicker.  —  One  seen  September  9. 

31.  Empidonax  flaviventriB.  Ybllow-bellied  Flycatcher.  —  Two 
utn  Augu.l  IS. 

32.  Perisoreua  canadenais.     Canada  Jav.  —  Abundant  and  very  tame. 

33.  Corvus  corax  principalis.  Norther.";  Raven.  —  Common.  Ap- 
parently it  takes  the  place  of  Corx<us  ameritaaus,  which  is  said  not  to 
occur  on  Newfoundland, 

34.  Scolecophagus  carolinus.     Rl-stv  Blackbiru — Fairly  common. 

35.  Spinus  tristils.  Americas  Goldfinch.  — Their  character intlc 
note  heard  on  sevefal  occasions,  but  none  seen. 

36.  Spinua  pinus.     Pine  Siskin.  —  Large  (locks  seen  commonly. 

37.  Zonotrichia  albicollia.   White- throated  Si'ahrow.  —  F.nirly  com- 

38.  Junco  hyemalia.  Slate-voloheu  Jinco. —  Several  seen  Sep- 
tember 13. 

39.  Melospiza  georgiana.     Swa.mp  Sparrow.  —  Not  uncommon. 

40.  Passerella  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow. —  Two  seen  Aujjtist  17,  evidently 
young  bird,  just  al.le  to  fly. 

41.  Vireo  novebolacensia.  White-f.vkd  ' 
observed  for  some  minutes  in  full  song,  xmd 
September  8. 

4;.  Dendroica  atrjata.  Black-poll  Waki 
bers  on  Aii^-usl  27. 

43.  Dendroica  palmarum  hypochiysea.  \' 
Seen  abundantly  in  (locks  from  Septeiiilier  S  on. 

44.  Seiutus  novcboracensis.     Watkr  Thbi-sfi.  —  Abundani 

45.  Sylvania  puailla.     Wilson's  Warhi.er.  —  Ahundant. 

46.  Sitia  carolinensia,     Wii 
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47,  Sitta  canadensis,  Rkivbreastbd  Nuthatch.  —  One  seen  August 
iS. 

48.  Parus  atricapillus.     Chickabek.  — Most  abundant. 

49-   Turdus  fuscescens.    Wilson's  Thrush.  —  One  seen  September  14. 

50.  Merula  migratoria.  Amrriuan  Robin.  —  One  seen  August  31. 
Said  10  be  coramon. 

The  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  hrrodias)  wns  seen  abundantly  in  Cape 
Breton,  but  apparently  does  not  cross  the  Straits  into  Newfotindiand.  — 
Louis  H.  Porter,  Nt-oi  York  City. 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Memam'B  BioloEical  Survey  of  Mount  Shasta.'  —  '<AU  high  moun- 
tains." as  Dr.  Merriam  remarks  in  his  'Introduction,'  '■  particular! j  those 
that  stand  alone,  are  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  geographic 
distribution,  and  are  worthy  of  careful  sludj-.  Shasta,  not  only  becauie 
of  its  great  altitude  [14,500  feet],  but  even  more  because  of  its  intermedi- 
ate position  between  the  Sierra  and  the  Cascades,  promised  an  instructive 
lesson,  and  was,  therefore,  chosen  as  a  base  station  for  pan  of  the  Held 
work  of  i8g8." 

An  introduction  of  eight  pages  contains  an  itinerary  of  the  field  work, 
the  personnel  of  the  party,  a  notice  of  previous  publications  on  Mount 
Shasta,  and  a  list  of  the  new  species  described  in  the  report  —  5  plants 
and  S  mammals.  The  subtitles  indicate  the  general  character  of  the 
report,  as  follows  :  •  General  Features  of  Shasta '  (pp.  1 7-30);  ■  The  For- 
ests of  Shasta'  (pp.  30-46);  '  Forest  Fires  '  (pp.  46,  47);  '  Slope  Exposure  ' 
(PP.47-5J);  'Life  Zones  of  Shasta' (pp.  52-68);  'The  Boreal  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Shasta  contrasted  with  corresponding  Faunas  and  Floras  of  the 
Sierra  and  the  Cascades'  (pp.  69-81);  ■  Efficiency  of  Klamath  Gap  as  a 
barrier  to  boreal  species  compared  with  that  of  Pitt  River  and  Feather 
RiverGapscollectively  '  (pp.  83,  84);  'Sources  of  the  Boreal  Faunas  of 


'  Results  of  a  Biological  Survey  of  Mount  Shasta,  California.  By  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  Chief  of  Division  of  Biological  Survey.^  North  American  Fauna, 
No.  16,  8vo.,  pp.  1-179,  P"-  i-''i  and  46  text  illustrations.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Biological  Survey.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Otfice.     Published  Oct.  iS,  1S99. 
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Shasta  and  of  the  Sierra  and  the  Cai^ades'  (pp.  85.  86);  '  Mammals  o£ 
Shasta '(pp.  87-107);  'Birds  of  Shasta  and  Vicinitv'  (109-134);  'Notes 
on  the  Distribution  of  Shasta  Plants' (pp.  135-169);  '  Index  "  (PP-  W'-'Tg)- 

In  the  work  of  exploration.  Dr.  Merriam  was  aided  b_v  Vernon  Itailej', 
chief  field  naturalist  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Wilfred  H.  OBgood.  Waller 
K,  Fisher,  and  Richard  T.  Fisher,  assistants.  In  addition  to  llie  work 
on  and  near  Sh.ista,  three  cross  sections  were  made  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
north  of  latitude  39'^,  a  line  was  run  from  Black  Rock  Desert,  Nevada,  to 
Shasta,  and  from  Shasta  across  the  wild  and  little  known  mountains 
between  Shasta  and  the  ocean,  to  Humboldt  Uay. 

The  topographical  features  of  Shasta  are  illustrated  by  numerous  half- 
tone cuts  and  plates,  from  photographs,  and  the  floral  and  faunal  features, 
as  Inliuenced  by  altitude,  air  currents,  and  slope  exposures,  are  duly  set 
forth  and  discussed.  The  life  zones  of  Shasta  are  the  Upper  Sonoran, 
Transition,  Canadian,  Hudsonian,  and  Arctic-Alpiue.  "Shasta  stands 
on  a  Transition  zone  plane,  with  a  dilute  tongue  of  Upper  Sonoran 
appro.tchlng  its  northern  base  by  w.iy  of  Klamath  and  Shasta  valleys.  .  .  . 
The  Upper  Sonoran  element  in  Ihe  region  is  dilute  and  is  limited  lo 
Shasta  Valley  at  the  north  base  of  the  mountain,  which  it  reaches  by 
way  of  the  Klamath  country  on  the  north  and  northeast.  It  has  no  con^ 
nection  whatever  with  the  Upper  Sonoran  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  on 
the  south."  The  Transition  extends  up  lo  an  average  altitude  of  about 
5.500  feet;  the  Canadian  to  about  7.500  feet;  the  Hudsonian  to  about 
timber  line,  or  to  9,500  feet;  the  Alpine  to  about  iipoo  feet,  above 
which  is  the  bare  iceclad  summit,  rising  to  14,500  feet.  The  species  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  plants  of  Ihe  several  zones  are  tabulated  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ranges  and  restrictions.  The  tiar.sition  between  zones 
is.  of  course,  gradual,  there  being  an  overlapping  belt  between  each  of 
about  800  feet. 

The  list  of  birds  of  Shasta  and  vicinity  numbeis  136  species,  and  is 
based  almost  wholly  on  the  observations  of  various  members  of  Ihe  party 
made  during  the  season  of  189S,  the  chief  data  from  other  sources  being 
derived  from  Mr.  C.  it.  Townsend's  '  Field  Notes  on  the  Mammals.  Birds 
and  Reptiles  of  Northern  California,' published  in  1S87.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  assistants  already  menlioned.  observations  on  the  birds  are 
credited  to  Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam  and  Mr.  John  II,  Sage,  who  were 
also  members  of  the  general  field  party. 

Or.  Merriam's  report,  it  Is  needless  to  s.iv,  is  not  only  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  and  the  fauna  and 
tturn  of  Shasta,  but  also  throws  much  light  upon  the  causes,  both  local 
and  yeneral,  that  determine  the  distributional  limits  of  species.  — J.  A  A. 


Palmer's  'The  Avifauna  of  Pribilof  Islands.'  —  Among  Ihe  many 
Important  contributions  lo  the  natural  history  of  Ihe  Pribilof  Islands 
contained  in  Part  III  of  Ihe  recently  issued  report  of  Ihe  United  Stales 
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Fur  Seal  Commiseion  (1896-971'  is  a  report  on  Ihe  birds  bv  Mr.  William 
Palmer,*  prepared  from  his  own  "experience  and  collections  on  the  islands 
from  Mav  17  to  August  1  [,  1890,  and  partiv  from  tiie  publisbed  results  of 
the  visitBof  Mr.  Henrj-  \V,  Elliott,  in  :87i-73  and  1876."  and  also  on  "  the 
literature,  the  collections  in  the  United  Slates  National  Museum,  and 
from  the  naturalists  who  have  vtKited  the  group  in  recent  years.  Of  the 
69  species  here  lisied,  10  are  apparentlv  for  (he  first  time  recorded  from 
tlie  islands,  and  a  large  amount  of  new  and  interesting  information  on 
the  habits,  changes  of  plumage,  etc..  is  here  for  the  first  titne  published. 
The  list,  however,  is  necessarily  ■' incomplete,  as  the  winter-occurring 
birds  have  been  little  noted."  Mr.  Palmer  gives  an  account  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Ihe  islands,  in  relation  to  its  jnHuence  on  Ihc  distribution  of 
the  birds,  with  a  sketch  of  its  ornithological  history,  Including  a  formal 
bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  geogr.%phical  distribution  of  the  Pribilof 
birds  is  analyzed  al  length  tpp.  363-369),  and  there  are  several  pages 
(pp.  369-371)  on  their  migration.  In  which  Mr.  Palmer  gives  a  somewhat 
free  rein  to  his  imagination  in  supposing  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
preseni  bird  population  of  the  Pribilofs  had,  "  in  the  remote  geological 
past."  '■  a  more  happy  course  over  contiguous  land  areas  which  have  since 
been  submerged,"  to  help  them  in  iheir  migratory  journeys  between  Ihe 
Aleutian  and  Hawaiian  groups  of  islands. 

The  list  proper  occupies  pp.  373-4J7,and  contains,  besides  full  bibli- 
ographical references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  usually  extended 
notes  on  Iheir  habits,  abundance,  and  distribution  in  the  islands,  and 
much  valuable  information  upon  the  grovrlh,  character,  and  changes  of 
plumage  in  many  of  Ihe  species.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  Cormorant, 
affords  basis  for  generalizations  and  hypotheses  regarding  the  evolution 
of  Ihe  Cormorant  group.  The  genus  Armaria  receives  extended  notice, 
with  the  result  that  two  species  are  recognized  from  North  America, 
namely  (il  A.  interpres.  the  form  of  Ihe  Old  World,  found  also  in  "west- 
ern Alaska  from  the  AleutianB  10  Point  Barrow";  also  in  Greenland. 
"Breeds  from  Japan  and  Alasltn  westward  around  the  more  northern 
British  Islands,   Azores  (?)   [  !],  and  Greenland."     (2)   A.  moriaella,  in 


■  The  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  Island.s  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  l.tland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Coromis- 
sioner  in  charge  of  Fur-Seal  Investigations  of  1896-97-  With  the  following 
Official  Associates :  l.,eonhard  Stejneger  and  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum;  Jefferson  F.  Moser,  Lieu  tenant -Commander,  U.  S,  N.,  in 
command  of  the  U,  S.  Commission  Sltamer  ■  Alhatross  ' ;  Charles  IL  Town- 
send,  of  Ihe  U.  S,  Fish  Commission ;  GeorKC  A.  Clark,  Secretary  and  Stenog- 
rapher; Joseph  Murray,  Special  Agent,  With  si>ecial  papers  by  other  con- 
tributors. Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1898  [=  1S99].  4  vols., 
4I0.,  with  numerous  maps,  plates,  and  text  illuslralions, 

'  Of.  cit..  Part  III,  1899,  pp.  355-43'.  ?!'■  xxxviii-xli. 
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"  America  from  llie  Arctic  rcKioi's  noith  of  lliidhon  Bay  anJI  weslvrard  to 
the  Mnckeiizie  River,  along  the  Atlantic  wateriihed,  tlioiigh  generally 
coastwise,  to  Patai-onla  und  tlie  Faiklantl  Islandi..  Rare  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  Breeds  ul>oiit  Hudson  liav.  nurtiiward  and  enKtward/'  A.  iitorineUa' 
(Linn.)  is  distinguished  as  smaller  ihnn  A.  inlerpres  (Linn,)  with  chest- 
nut instead  of  bliick  predominating  above,  with  more  clove  brown,  and 
with  orange  instead  of  vermilion  feet.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous plumages  of  each  form  are  given,  with  a  table  of  comparative  tneas- 
urements.  The  nnme  morinelta  is  based  on  Calesbj's  pi.  Inxii,  "The 
Turnstone  or  Sea-Dottrel." 

Another  innovation  in  nomenclature  is  the  use  of  the  name  Hirundo 
erythrogastra  unalasthtensis  (Graelin)  for  the  Alaskan  Barn  Swallow 
(p.  432).  Although  seen  on  St.  George  Island,  no  specimens  appear  to 
have  taken  there. 

Plate  xxxvtii  gives  several  views  on  Walrus  Island,  showing  the  breed- 
ing places  of  sea  birds;  pi.  xxxix  represents  nine  eggs  of  the  Pacific 
Murre,  selected  to  show  variation  in  size,  shape,  and  markings  j  pll.  il 
and  x\i  illustrate  the  "development  of  feathers."  The  paper  forms  a 
valuable  contribution  to  North  American  ornithology.— J.  A.  A. 


Howe  and  Sturtevam's  'Birds  of  Rhode  laland."-— This  is  the  first 

attempt  at  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  birds  of  the  Slate  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  has  been  commendabiy  well  done.  It  consists  of  a  '  Review 
of  former  publications  on  Rhode  Island  Birds,  and  of  State  Collections' 
(pp.  7-9);  'Migration,  with  List  of  Breeding  Birds'  (pp.  10-16),  and 
an  account  of  'Cormorant  Rock'  (pp.  17-12),  followed  hy  a  judiciously 
annotated  list  of  the  191  species  known  to  occur  in  the  State.  There  is  a 
supplemental  list  of  j  'Extirp.iled  Species'  and  a  'Hypothetical  List'  of 
10  species.  The  House  Sparrow  is  included  in  the  291  species,  and  also 
the  Painted  Bunting,  given  as  "an  accidental  visitant,  or  escaped  cage 
bird,"  on  the  basis  of  a  specimen  taken  in  iSSj.  This  latter  species 
would  have  found  a  more  tilling  resting  place  in  the  Hvpothetical  List. 
The  Blue  Grosbeak  is  recorded  under  the  head  of  'Krriila,  Additions, 
elc.,'  on  p.  lOi,  on  the  i>ai.is  of  a  young  bird  taken  by  Mr.  V.  T.  Jencks  at 
Drown ville,  R,  I.,  Oct.  12,1899.  It  is,  however,  omitted  from  the  Indexes. 
It  is  ot  interest  (o  note  that  both  the  Purple  and  the  Itron/ed  Grnckle  are 
given,  the  former  as  occurring  in  Ihc  southern  and  the  hitter  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Stale.       Amtnodramus  raudamlus  subi'irffafua 


'The  I  Birds  of  Rhode  Island.  |  By  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  j  Meml>er 
of  the  .N'litlall  Oniithulonlcal  Clul>,  |  and  |  Kdward  Sturtcvant.  S.  It.,  |  In- 
structor of  Natural  Science  at  Saint  (ieorpe's  School,  Newport.  [  Membeis 
3f  the  American  (Jtnithol"Ki>ts'  L'nion.  |  Illu^tratud.  |  iMi^g.  — 8vo.  pp.  1- 
[II,  front isjiJi-cc-  and  5  halftone  pla[i:s. 
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(p.  72)  is  said  lo  be  ■'Undoubtedlv  not  an  uticommon  migrant  with  A. 
Httsoai"  etc.,  which  latter  is,  ciiriouslv,  not  otherwise  mentioned.  We 
have  here,  alsn,  almoBi  the  onlv  case  where  the  cliange.s  in  nomenctnture 
made  in  ihe  Ninth  Supplement  lu  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-I.i'^i  have  not  been 
followed  in  (he  present  lie). 

As  a  whole,  the  list  has  evidenllv  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
thoroughness  of  research.  In  the  case  of  the  rarer  species,  the  original 
records  are  cited  in  footnotes,  and  there  is.  be>^idt;s.  an  extended  and 
practically  complete  bibliography  of  Rhode  Island  ornitbolo(;_v,  number- 
ing nenrlv  two  hundred  entries.  There  are  also  two  indexes,  one  for  liie 
technical  names,  and  one  for  the  vernHciilar  and  local  names.  The  lent 
n  ytry  tastefully  printed,  t_v pographical  errors  are  exceedinglv  few, 
and  these  ate  apparently  all  corrected  in  a  list  of  errata  at  tiie  close  of 
the  work.  The  six  plates  (onlv  four  of  them  are  now  first  published)  are 
pertinent  of  the  subject,  Illustrating  •  Purgatory,'  at  Middlelown,  where 
Barn  Sv;allowg  breed  in  the  rocks;  Mount  Hope,  on  Narragansett  Bay; 
Cormorant  Rock  and  Tern's  nest;  an  Osprev  nest;  a  Bank  Swallow 
colony,  and  a  Rose-breasled  Grosbe.ik's  nest.  The  work  is  attracliye  as 
a  specimen  of  book-making,  and  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  authors. 
—J,  A.  A, 


Newton's  'Dictionary  of  Birds,'' —  The  reissue  of  this  standard  work 
in  a  cheaper  form,  yet  unabridged  and  unchanged  as  regards  the  matter, 
will  place  it  within  reach  of  many  who  could  not  afford  the  original  work. 
The  paper  is  thinner  and  the  volume  less  bulky,  and  thus  more  convenient 
for  use,  so  that  the  cheaper  form  is  in  this  respect  rather  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  original.  As  Ihe  character  of  the  work  has  already  been 
placed  before  the  readers  of  'The  Auk,''  we  need  only  call  allenlion  lo 
the  fact  of  its  reis.^ue  at  reduced  cost.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  there 
being  no  other  work  of  similar  character  extant-  Professor  Newton's 
masterly  treatment  of  the  general  subject,  and  Ur.  Gadow's  contributions 
on  the  anatomy  of  birds,  supply  a  fund  of  information  alike  valuable  to 
the  specialist  and  the  general  reader,  and  render  the  'Dictionary'  a 
compendium  of  ornilbology  of  unrivalled  excellence.  —  J.  A.  A, 


'A  Dictionary  of  Birds-'  By  Alfred  Newton,  assisted  by  Hans  Gadow, 
wilh  contributions  from  Richard  Lydekker,  Charles  S.  Roy,  and  R.  W. 
Shufeldt.  Cheap  issue,  uoabtidced,  1  yol.  Svo.  pp.  1-124,  i-viii.  1-10S8, 
map,  and  numerous  figures  In  text.  The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York.     S5.00. 

'Vol.  X,  1893,  pp.  357-360;  XI,  1S94.  pp.  56-60;  XII,  pp.  H19,  170;  XIV, 
1897,  pp.  =34-;44- 
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Cory's  ■  The  Birds  of  Eaatem  North  America.    Part  II.    Land  Birds.' ' 

—  Part  II  of  Mr.  Cory's  '  Birds  of  Eaatern  North  America '  comprises  (he 
'  Key  (u  the  Families  and  Species  of  the  Land  Birds,'  to  which  is  added 
a  H>.lof  all  the  birds  of  eastern  North  America.  The  '  Lnnd  Birds' are 
treated  after  the  same  plan  as  the  '  Water  Birds,*  already  noticed  at  some 
length  in  this  journal  (Vol.  XVI,  1899,  pp.  366,  367).  There  is  Ihe  same 
lavishnesE  of  itliistrntion  and  the  same  brevity  of  text,  the  illitstralions 
In  both  cases  forming  Ihe  main  basis  of  (he  work,  these  being  so  numer- 
ous and  so  »ell-cho»eii  that  the  text  may  be  considered  as  the  thread  that 
connects  them  and  explains  their  application.  In  this  respect  (lie  work 
is  unique.  Bills,  wings,  (ails  and  feet  are  the  pans  chielly  figured,  with  a 
full-length  illustration  of  at  least  one  representative  species  for  each 
genus.  The  Keys  are  founded  primarily  on  size  as  indicated  by  the 
length  of  Ihe  closed  wing,  the  land  birds  being  divided  on  this  basis  into 
five  '  jjroups,'  which  are  subdivided  into  '  sections'  according  to  the  form 
of  the  bill  or  feet,  etc.;  these  are  subdivided,  as  occasion  requires,  on 
other  characlers. 

In  Ihe  order  of  make-up  ihere  is  tirsi  an  'Index  Key  to  Families'  (pp. 
'3'i  13*) ;  t''*n  Ihe  ■  Key  10  Families'  (pp.  I33-L48),  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  wholly  arbitrary,  beeinnint;  u  ilh  the  Hummingbirds  and  end- 
ing with  the  t.irger  game  birds  and  the  iarj^er  birds  of  prey.  This  Is 
followed  by  the  '  Key  to  the  Species'  <pp,  149-3J4),  in  which  the  families, 
with  their  genera  and  species,  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence. 
The  lex(  under  each  is  reduced  10  a  brief  statement  of  essential  characlers. 
Following  the  name  of  each  species  and  subspecies  is  a  reference  by 
number  to  the  'List'  that  follows  (pp.  ja.ij-iS;).  This  is  a  revised 
reprint  of  the  author's  previously  published  ■  List  of  Ihe  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America,'  which  in  arrangement  and  nomenclature  follows 
siriclty  (he  A.  O.  U.  Check-List.  Il  comprises  500  species  and  70  addi- 
tional subspecies,  all  numbered  consecutively,  and  each  followed  by  a 
brief  statement  of  its  geographical  range.  The  author  in  his  'Key  to 
Families '  of  Norih  American  birds  has  ceriainly  reduced  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  our  birds  to  a  minimum,  and  anyone  so  unfortunate  as  not 
(o  be  able  to  identify  his  specimens,  In  any  slate  of  plumage,  by  Mr. 
Cory's  'Keys  '  may  well  give  up  the  altempt  in  despair.  — J,  A.  A. 

'  Avium  Oenerum  Index  Alphabeticus.'  —  The  British  Ornithologists' 
Club  has   recently   published  "An   Alphabetical   Index   [0  Ihe  Genera 

>The  Birds  |  of  |  F.astem  North  America  |  known  to  occur  Kaal  of  the 
Ninetieth  Meridian  1  —  |  i'art  II  |  —  |  Land  Birds  |  —Key  to  Ihe  Families 
and  Species  |  —  |  Hy  |  Charles  B.  Cory  |  Curator  of  Ihe  Department  of  Orni- 
thology in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  ChicaKo ....  [  —  |  Special  Kdrtion 
printed  for  the  |  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago.  111.  |  1899.  —  Large  8vo, 
pp.  i-ixi  131-337,  with  several  hundred  illustrali'Jna  in  the  texl. 
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adopted  in  the  twentv-Geven  volumes  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in 
the  British  Museum."  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Waterhouse,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr,  Sclater.  It  was  originally  intended  for  private  use,  but  its 
utilitv  became  so  evident  that  the  Club  decided  to  print  it  as  Volume  IX 
of  its  Bulletin.'  For  this  decision  the  Club  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  working  ornithologists.  A  list  of  the  17  volumes,  with  the  titles  in 
full,  and  date  of  publication,  follows  the  Index,  separately  paged.  The 
preface  tolhe  Index  contains  the  following,  which  we  are  sure  will  interest 
not  B  few  of  the  readers  of  'The  Auk  ' : 

"The  following  Latin  lines  were  composed  by  a  memlrer  of  the 
B.  O.  C.  to  commemorate  the  names  of  the  eleven  authors  of  the  -  Cata- 
logue of  Birds';  — 

Dk  Catalogi  Avium  Magki  Scriptoribus  uNDEriM. 

Sharpitts  incepit,  scripsilque  volumina  multa; 

Serieimm  sequitur,  promptus  ad  auxillum. 
Teutouicus,  zelo  plenus,  venit  inde  Gadovui, 

SiiltriaHsque  bonam  preeliet  amicus  opem. 
Jam  Selaterus  adest,  iria  longa  volumina  complens, 

Kxpers  Hargiltas  nunc  Picos  ordinat  omnes, 

Harltrlttfi^iit  sagax  Cypselidas  numerat. 
Multum  etiam  pensx  Shelleyi  profuit  ardor, 

Multum  SauHdersi  mens  operos.l  dedit. 
Clarus  ab  llalift  jam  Salvadorim  adslal, 

et  tandem  Grai/ur  fine  coronal  opus."  —  J.  A.  A. 

'Sbarpe'a-Hand'Liatofthe  Genera  and  Speciesof  Birds."  — The  pres- 
ent "■  Hand-list '  of  birds  is  a  worthy  successor  to  thai  of  llie  late  George 
Robert  Gray,  published  also  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  years  1869-1S71.  which  for  many  years  was  so  serviceable  to  working 
ornilliologists,  and   which   has   not  yet  lost   its  usefulness.      This   new 

'  Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Club.  Edited  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe, 
LL.  D.  —  Vol.  IX,  Avium  Generum  Index  Alphabeticus.  London:  R.  H. 
Potter.  7  Pnnces  Street,  Cavendish  Square.     April,  1899.  — 8vo,  pp.  1-31- 

•\  Hand-LUl  I  of  the  [  Genera  and  Species  |  of  \  Birds  |  [Nomendator 
Avium  luni  fossilium  |  tum  viventium.]  |  By  |  R.  Bowdler  .Sharpe,  LL.  D.  | 
Asjiiatant  Keeper,  Department  of  Zoology  |  British  Museum  |  Volume  I.  | 
London :  |  Primed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  |  Sold  by  |  Longmans  &  Co.,  39 
Paternoster  Row,  E.  C, ;  |  B.  Quaritch,  15  Piccadilly.  W.;  J)ulau  &  Co., 
37  Soho  Square,  W.;  |  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrObner  &  Co.,  Charing  Cross 
Road.  W,  C;  |  and  at  the  |  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromweii 
Road,  S.  W.  I  1899  I  All  rights  reserved.  —  3vo,  pp.  i-xnl  +  I-303. 
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'  Hand-list.'  prtpared  b_v  Dr  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  Ihe  author  of  the  greater 
part  ai  the  British  Museum  '  Calalogue  of  Birds,'  han  a  distinct  advantage 
over  its  predecessor,  in  llie  fact  lliat  in  lieu  of  references  to  the  original 
places  of  dcBcription  of  llie  genera  and  species,  ii  is  sufficient  lo  refer 
only  lo  the  '  C.iialogiie  of  Kirds,'  on  which  it  is  avowedly  based,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  described  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the 'Caialoiiue';  in  such  cases  reference  is  K'ven  to  the  original  place 
ot  de-oription.  The  ■llnnd-lisl'  is  thus  bronchi  down  lo  dale,  and  ae 
regards  the  groups  embraced  in  ihe  earlier  volumes  of  tlie  ■  Catalogue," 
published  many  years  ago,  forms  a  most  valuable  index  to  subsequent 
contributions  to  descriptive  otnilhology.  It  includes  also,  as  an  impor- 
tant feature,  the  extinci  birds.  On  this  point,  save  the  author:  "I  have 
ventured  lo  incorporate  in  whal  appears  lo  me  lo  be  their  natural  posi- 
tion the  extinct  forms  of  birds:  but  it  is  dllhcult  to  discover  all  the 
descripiions  of    fos^il   birds,   scattered   as   they   are   through   so   many 

publications Tlie    work    in    this    direction    has    been     principally 

foniuied  on  ihe  ■  Calalogue  of  Fossil  Birds.'  wriiten  b(  Mr,  R.  Lvdekker, 
F.  R.  H.,  and  published  by  the  Trustees  in  iKgi." 

"The  By-^leni  of  classification  followed  in  Ihe  presenl  work."  says 
Dr.  Sharpe,  "is  thai  proposed  by  myself  in  1S91,  in  my  .iddress  to  the 
Second  Or  nit  ho  logical  C'onjjress  at  Buda-Pesl.  1  have  seen  no  reason  to 
modify  the  conclusions  there  recorded  in  any  m.-iterial  degree." 

The  nomenclature  adopted  is  not  in  all  cases  that  of  the  '  Catalogue," 
although  the  departure  is  mainly  in  the  line  of  giving  a  place  in  the 
'Eland-list'  to  many  forms  ignored  in  Ihe  'Catalogue,'  even  when  nol 
fully  endorsed  by  the  author  of  the  'Hand-list,'  as  under  the  genera 
Laffofius  and  Ronasa  among  the  Grouse,  and  also  elsewhere.  The  fossil 
forms  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  antique  type.  We  note  us  new 
genera  the  following :  Mfxolrtrim^  p.  56.  for  M.  rforfer/yi  Rolhsch. ;  Ptfu- 
daria,  p.  131.  for  Vria  columba,  C.  carho,  and  U.  sito-.fi ;  and  Naariep- 
ItrHOt,  p.  2.I1.  for  Pkiiliirrororax  herrisi  Rothsch.  Pallasifarho  and 
Psileseofs  are  given  .ts  ■'  Coues.  MSS.,  iSqS."  but  both  were  published 
some  months  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  (see  Osprey, 
111,  May,  1.S99,  p.  144). 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  no  subgenera  nor  subspecies  in  the 
present  work,  all  generic  names  having  the  sinlus  of  full  genera  and  all 
the  'forms'  recognized  under  the  generic  names  slanding  as  full 
species. 

Dr.  Sharpe  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  lo  secure  accuracy,  having 
sent  the  proof-shcois  ol  his  ■  Iland-lisi '  to  some  Iwenty  of  the  leading 
ornithologists  in  various  pavls  of  the  world  for  their  revision.     lie  savs: 

ogistSi  hIio  have  revised  the  proof  sheels  of  this  work,  and  given  to  it 
Ihe  importance  of  an  intcrn.ition.Tl  publication.  Many  of  ihem  have 
freely  given  me  their  ori',nnal  notes,  have  saved  nic  from  many  slips,  and 
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The  present  volume  includes  fhe  Saururi.  the  Rat  title,  and  the  Car- 
iuala  from  theTinamiformesto  the  end  of  the  Slrigiformes.or  the  orders 
I-XXVI  of  Sharpe's  classification.  The  printing  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  invaluable  ■  Hand-List'  is  well  under  waj.— J.  A.  A. 

Dubois's  'Synopsis  Avium.'" — Part  I  of  Dr.  Dubois's  'Hvnopsis 
Avium,' or -Nouveau  Manuel  d'Ornilhologie.' is  in  reality  a  >  hard-list,' 
constructed  very  nearly  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  late  G-  R-  Gray,  rather 
than  a  '  manuel '  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  commonly  emplojed. 
Thp  species  and  subspecies  are  numbered  tonseculivelv,  bnt  under  two 
distinct  series  of  numeration.  Part  I,  comprising  the  Psitlaci,  Scan- 
sores,  and  Pici,  consisting  of  So  pages,  includes  iio_i  species  and  273 
subspecies,  referred  to  iSo  genera.  References  are  usually  given  to 
illuBtrationE,  when  such  exist,  but  rarely  to  place  of  original  deKCriplion, 
and  synonyms  are  cited  with  simply  the  name  of  the  author.  It  is  evi- 
dently prepared  with  thoroughness  and  care,  and  its  usefulness  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  plan  of  construction. 

From  the  prospectus  we  learn  that  the  'Synopsis'  will  appear  in  quar- 
terly parts,  of  nominally  96  pages  of  text,  Or,  as  in  Part  I,  of  80  pages  and 
a  colored  plate,  the  plate  tnking  the  place  of  16  pages  of  text.  The  "  sev- 
eral colored  plates"  that  are  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  work  will 
represent  new  or  hitherto  unfignred  species.  The  subscription  price  is 
6  francs  per  part,  up  to  the  completion  uf  the  third  part,  when  the  price, 
for  new  subscribers  only,  will  be  raised  to  9  francs  per  part.  The  work  Is 
to  comprise  about  seven  parts.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution   to  ornithological  literature.  — J.  A.  A. 

Salvador]  and  Feata  on  Birds  of  Ecuador.*  —  This  is  Part  I  of  a  report 
on  Dr,  Festa's  collection  of  birds,  numbering  nearly  3000  specimens  and 
representing  over  600  species,  made  by  him  during  three  years  spent  in 
exploring  various  parts  of  Ecuador.  The  present  paper  relates  only  to 
the  Osciiies,  of  which  165  species  are  enumerated.  Of  these  5  are 
described  as  new  and  10  others  are  reported  as  new  to  Ecuador.  The  new 
species  are  {1)  Turdut  conradt.  (i)  Tkrycphitus  Uufofogon,  (3)  Certhi- 
ola  iHtermtdia,  (4)  Spermophila  eeyualarialis,  and  (5)  Cyanolyca  angela. 

'Synopsis  Avium.  Nouveau  Manuel  d'Ornithoiogie.  ParAlphonse  Dubois, 
Docteur  en  Sciences,  Conservaleur  au  Musie  Royal  d'Histoire  nalurelle  de 
Belgique,  etc.  Fascicule  1.  Psitlaci,  Scansores,  Pici,  Btuxelles :  H.  Lamerlin, 
^diteur.  20  Rue  du  March^-au-bois.  tSgg,  New-York,  chez  M.  G,-E. 
Stechert,  9  East  l6th  St.  410,  pp.  80,  and  i  col.  plate.  Six  francs,  or 
f  1.30,  per  pari. 

'  Viaggio  del  Dr,  Enrico  Festa  neU'Ecuador.  T.  Salvadori  ed  E.  Festa. 
Uccelli,  Parte  prima  —  Passetes  oscines.  Boll.  Mus.  Zool,  ed  Anat.  comp,  d. 
R.  Univ.  di  Torino,  XV,  N.  357,  pp.  1-31,  Aug.  10,  1899. 
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The  annotalioiis  give  references  10  previous  Ecuadorian  records  for  the 
epecies,  and  also  the  sex,  date  of  collection  and  locality  of  liie  specimenB, 
the  color  of  the  bill,  etc.,  in  life,  with  remarks  on  variations  of  plum.tge. 
This  report  on  Dr.  Festa's  work  thus  forms  a  most  important  contribu' 
tion  to  South  American  ornithology.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Bangs  on  Birds  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  Colombia.'  — 
This  is  Mr.  Bangs's  fourth  paper  on  the  birds  of  this  region,  and  relates 
to  collections  made  by  Mr.  Wilmot  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  from  January  to  April, 
1899.  at  altitudes  varying  from  3.000  to  15,000  feel.  The  list  includes  68 
species,  of  which  13  are  described  as  new,  namely:  (1)  Pharemachrvs 
ftttalus,  (2)  Metallura  dislriita,  (3I  Odithodiala  fernix.  (4)  HafalottrcHS 
paului,  (5)  Myiopatis  manleHSis,  (6)  Piprrola  aureipectns  dtecra,  (7) 
Sclerui-B!  albigularh  prepiaquus,  (8)  Couopofiagu  braivni,  (9)  Seyla- 
lopus  lalebricola.  (10)  Haploapiza  nivarin,  (11)  Ciaclus  rivuiarii,  (12) 
Troglodytes  monllcola.  {13)  Mirula  albivenlrh  fma.  The  list  relates 
for  the  most  part  to  species  not  previously  taken  by  Mr.  Brown,  but 
additional  specimens  of  some  of  the  rarer  forms  are  recorded.  Thus  an 
ndditional  specimen  of  Mr.  Bangn's  Ltucuria  pialerala  (figured  in  'The 
Auk,'  XVI,  1899.  plale  ii),  previously  known  10  Mr.  Bangs  only  from  the 
type,  is  reported.  This  is  doubtless  not  a  rare  species  at  favorable 
localities,  Ihe  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  having  received  five 
specimens  in  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  H.  II.  Smith  in  the  same  general 
region.  These  specimens  show  that  the  tail  is  not  always  pure  while, 
being  considerably  shaded  with  dusky  In  immature  birds.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Pearson's  Preliminary  List  of  Birds  of  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C— As  Ihe 
title  implies,  this  List  is  put  forlh  as  only  an  imperfect  enumeration  of 
the  birds  occurring  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  The  period  of  obser- 
Tation  is  comparatively  brief,  and  the  species  listed  numl)er  only  132,  but 
Include  only  such  as  have  been  observed  and  positively  identilied.  The 
annotations  relate  mainly  to  the  seasons  and  manner  of  occurrence  of  the 
species  noted.  It  is  therefore  a  good  list  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately marred  by  careless  proofreading.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Kellogg's  List  of  Biting  Lice  (Mallophaga)  taken  from  North  Ameti- 

'  On  Some  New  or  Rare  fiirds  from  (he  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia.  Ky  Outram  Bangs.  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XIII,  1899, 
pp.  91-ioS.     Nov.  II,  1899. 

'Preliminary  List  of  Ihe  Birds  of  Chapel  llill,  N.  C.  with  brief  noles  on 
some  of  the  species.  By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson.  Jouin.  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Sci.  Soc,  Vol.  XVI,  part  1,  1899,  pp.  33-51. 
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caD  Birds  and  Mammala.'  —  A  list  of  the  known  North  Americnn  species 
of  the  order  Mailophaga  is  not  only  here  given,  with  references  to  the 
place  of  original  description,  and  the  name  of  (he  host,  but  there  is  also 
a  separate  list  of  the  hosts,  with  the  name  of  the  species  of  parasite  infest- 
ing each  host  species.  The  North  American  species  thus  far  recorded 
number  283  species,  representing  18  out  of  the  2:  recogniied  genera  of 
the  order.  Of  these  364  species  infest  birds,  and  18  are  known  onlj-  from 
mamraalfi.  Mallophagous  parasiies  have  been  recorded  from  357  species 
of  North  American  birds,  lielonglng  to  167  genera.  As  107  species  of 
North  American  Mailophaga  were  described  from  European   hosts,  the 


question  of  their  dislribulion  ii 

s  one  of  special  interest,'  as  in  many  cases 

the  same  parasite  is  found  on 

1  hosts  that  are  not  only  not  congeneric, 

but  which  do  not  occur  on  the 

same  continent.     Often  the  same  species 

occurs  on  several  different  ho 

sts,  while  not  unfrequently  three  or  more 

manv  as  eight  or  ten,  represe 

iiting  as  many  as  five  genera.      ]n  some 

same  parasite  has  been  recorded  from  birds  differing  greatly 
in  habits,  and  belonging  even  to  different  orders.  As  the  subject  is  of 
interest  to  tiolh  ornithologist*  and  entomologists,  it  seems  desirable  lo 
quote  in  this  connection  from  a  recent  letter  from  Prof.  Kellogg,  to  the 
present  wriler,  as  follows  :  "  As  I  can  only  gel  specimens  of  Mailophaga 
from  bird  collectors  —  that  is,  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  where  I 
can  shoot  birds  simply  for  the  sake  of  collecting  their  parasites  —  you 
see  what  assistance  the  readers  of  'The  Auk'  can  be  10  me."  He  also 
Elates  that  he  has  received  in  this  way  "  some  specimens,  and  has  been 
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distinct  but  closely  allied  bird  species.  With  the  spreading  of  the  ances- 
tral species,  geographical  races  have  arisen  within  the  limits  of  the 
species  which  have  with  time  and  with  isolation,  caused  by  newly  appear- 
ing geographical  barriers  due  to  geologic  or  climatic  changes,  come  to 
be  distinct  species  —  species  often  distinguished  only  by  superficial  dif- 
ferences in  color  and  markings   of   plumage,  etc.     The   parasites   have 

'A  List  of  the  Kiting  Lice  (Mailophaga)  taken  from  Hirds  and  Mammals 
of  North  America.  By  Vernon  L.'.Kellogg,  M.  S.,  I'rofesaor  of  Entomology, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Vol.XXIL,  No. 
1183.  1S99,  pp.  39-100. 

'See  Kellogg  (V.  L.), '  A  Problem  in  Distribution,'  Psyche.  Vtl,  Aug..  1898, 
pp.  243-S47- 
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remained  practically  unaffected  b_v  the  conditions  which  have  produced 
the  differences  among  tiie  birds;  tiie  lemperaiiire  of  the  host's  bodj-,  the 
feathers  as  food,  all  of  the  environment  of  Ihe  parasite  is  practically 
unchanged.  The  parasitic  specks  thus  remains  unchanged,  while  the 
ancestral  ii7/B3  or  Anas  species  becomes  differentiated  into  a  dozen  or 
score  of  specific  forms,  all  with  a  common  paiasite.  If  this  proposed 
Eohition  of  the  problem  may  be  accepted,  it  introduces  a  factor  into 
problems  of  distribution,  where  parasites  are  concerned,  which  I  do  not 
recall  having  seen  presented  before." — J.  A.  A. 

Thompson  on  the  Cranial  Osteology  of  the  Parrots.'  —  "To  discover 
anatomical  characters  such  as  might  yield  or  help  to  yield  a  natnral  clas- 
sification of  the  Parrots  has  been  the  desire  of  m.inj  ornithologists,  but 
the  search  has  availed  little." 

Professor  Thompson's  line  of  research  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  quad- 
rale,  the  auditory  region,  and  particularly  of  Ihe  orbital  ring  as  regards 
its  completeness  or  incompleteness,  and  the  cranial  bones  taking  part  in 
its  formation.  These  are  the  lachrymal,  or  prefrontal  as  Prof.  Thompson 
prefers  to  call  it,  the  postorbilal  or  postfrontal,  and  Ihe  squamosal,  and 
tlie  changes  are  so  rung  that  when  a  suborbital  ring  is  present  it  may  be 
formed  by  the  prefrontal  and  postfrontal,  the  prefrontal  and  squamosal, 
or,  as  in  (he  Cockatoos,  all  three  may  unite,  thus  forming  a  supralem- 
poral  foBsa.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  many  members  of  the  various 
families  and  subfamilies admitled  by  Mivart  are  discussed  in  considerable 
detail,  but  while  additional  emphasis  is  given  to  the  family  rights  ai 
Strinffops  and  Nestor,  Prof.  Thompson  has  given  us  no  summary  of  his 
own  conclusions,  leaving  ua  to  make  our  own  applications  of  the  points 
he  has  given.  The  paper  is  most  valuable,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
results  of  long  study,  but  it  again  emphasizes  the  famili.ir  fact  that 
among  birds  minor  structural  variations  are  so  great  that  it  Is  practically 
impossible  to  iind  any  one  character  by  means  of  which  even  tmall 
groups  may  be  separaied.—  F.  A.  L. 

Range's  'Our  Native  Birds,  How  to  Protect  them  and  Attract  them 
to  Our  Homes."  —  As  the  litle  explains,  this  is  a  popular  bird  book  on 
rather  new  lines,  it  being  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  how  to  protect  birds 
and  to  promote  their  increase  in  Ihe  vicmity  of  our  homes.  The  tirst  sec- 
lion  of  the  work  relates  to  the  decrease  in  both  song  and  game  birds  and 

'On  Characterislic  Points  in  the  Cranial  Osteology  of  the  Parrots.  By 
D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  C.  B.,  F.  Z.  S.  Proc.  Zool.  iioc,  I^ndon,  Jan.,  1E99. 
'Our  Native  Birds  |  How  to  Protect  them  and  Alliaci  |  them  to  our  Homes 
I  By  1  I).  Lange  |  author  of  "  Handbook  of  Nature  Study  "  |  Instructor  in 
Nature  Study  in  ihe  Pubhc  Schools  |  of  SI.  Paul,  Minnesota  |  With  Illustra- 
tions I  New  Yoik  I  The  Macmillan  Company  |  London :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.  I  1899  I  All  rights  reserved. —  1  Jmo,  pp.  xii  -|-  162.    (i.oo. 
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the  various  causes,  preventable  and  otherwise,  which  have  led  to  this  sad 
result.  Section  IV  treats  of  the  protection  of  Bon|;  birds,  and  suggests 
various  means  for  promoting  their  Increase,  parlicularlr  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  homes.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  under  this  section  indicate  the 
means  suggested,  as  follows:  Chapter  1.  '  B j  furnishing  them  Trees, 
Vines,  and  Shrubs.  Flowers  for  Hummingbirds.  General  Suggestions 
for  Tree-planting  for  Birds.  Rural  Schools  and  N"alure.'  Chapter  II. 
'  Provide  Nesting-boies.  Do  not  cut  down  every  Hollow-tree.'  Chapter 
III.  'Provide  Drinking  and  Bathing  Fountains.'  Chapter  IV.  'Feed- 
ing Birds  in  Winter  and  in  unfavorable  weather  at  other  seasons.' 
Chapter  V.  'Miscellaneous.  Dust  Baths,  Gravel,  and  Lime.'  Chapter 
VI.  'Protecting  Birds  Irom  their  Natural  Enemies'  Chapter  VII. 
'The  English  Sparrow  Question.'  Chapter  VIII.  'Birds  on  Hats, 
Boys,  Collectors,  So-called  Bird  Students,  Bird  Hunters,  ITbiquilous 
Gunners.'  Chapter  IX.  ■  Song  Birds  as  Food.'  Sections  V  and  VI  relate 
to  'Education  and  the  Birds';  especially  to  the  awakening  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  kindly  interest  in  birds  on  the  pari  of  school  children, 
through  'bird  day'  exercises  in  schools,  and  by  other  means.  'The 
Birds  before  Uncle  5am'  is  a  contribution  to  a  bird  day  program,  in 
which  '  Uncle  Sam'  is  supposed  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  birds  and 
to  give  judgment  in  their  behalf,  the  birds  being  personated  by  boys  and 
girls  in  appropriate  costumes.  Section  VIII  discusses  'Game  Protection 
from  the  Nature  Lover's  Point  of  View';  and  the  concluding  Section  IX 
gives  a  variety  of  useful  information  about  magazines  more  or  less 
devoted  to  bird  protection,  the  care  and  protection  of  forests,  and  allied 
topics;  Audubon  Societies,  Game  Protective  and  Humane  Associations, 
1  list,  with  addresses;  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  its  various 
divisions,  their  work  and  publications;  list  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and,  finally,  a  list  of  books 
helpful  to  l)eginners  in  bird  study.  The  work  is  thus  novel  in  concep- 
tion, and  should  be  extremely  helpful  to  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nature  study  in  schools  and  in  the  education  of  the  general 
public.  It  also  not  only  urges  bird  protection  but  furnishes  suggestions 
In  respect  to  providing  food  and  favorable  breeding  places  for  birds 
whose  surroundings  ha>-e  l«come  more  or  less  untenable  through  the 
necessary  changes  in  environment  due  to  man's  agency.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Macpherson's  'History  of  Fowling.''  —  A  bibliographical  notice  of 
'The  Literature  of  Fowling' occupies  pp.  xiii-xxv  of  the  '  Introduction,' 

'  A  I  History  of  Fowling  |  being  an  account  of  the  many  curious  [  devices 
by  which  Wild  Birds  are  or  |  have  been  captured  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  I  By  the  |  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson,  M.  A.  |  Member  of  the  British 
Omilhologisls'  Union,  author  of  |  "The  Fiuna  of  Lakeland,"  etc.,  joint 
author  of  |  "The  Fur  and  Feather  Series,"  etc.  |  [Vignette.]  Edinburgh: 
David  Douglas  |  MDCCCXCVII.  |  All  rights  reserved.  —  Large  8vo,  pp. 
liv-t-5ii,  pll.  V,  and  nearly  zoo  text  figures. 
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and  is  followed  (pp.  xxv-xl)  by  a  historical  ri^Biim6  of  'The  Art  of  Fowl- 
ing." In  the  main  body  of  the  work  (pp.  l-^oj)  the  subject  matter  is 
arranged  systematically,  beginning  nilh  the  Corvidie  and  ending  with 
the  Aplerygida;. 

The  ari  of  fowling  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity,  its  origin  being 
prehistoric,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  barbarous  tribes  in  remote  islands 
and  inaccessible  regions  as  of  civilized  nations.  The  means  vary  with 
the  species  of  bird  it  is  desired  to  capture,  both  among  wild  tribes  and 
in  civilized  countries.  For  Ihe  most  pari,  however,  fowling  is  a  thing 
of  the  past;  while  it  flourished  in  Europe  in  early  times  and  is  still 
practiced  here  and  there  as  an  amusemenl  or  for  profit,  "the  Italians 
appear  to  be  almost  the  only  European  people  who  slitl  regard  Ihe 
resources  of  fowling  as  afiording  a  prime  amusement,  (o  be  enjoyed  by 
all  classes  as  opportunity  permits."  Among  the  more  important  devices 
employed  are  traps  and  snares,  in  great  variety,  and  bird  lime  and  nets, 
also  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Macpberson  has  brought  together  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  and  interesting  information,  relating  to  almost  all 
countries  and  peoples,  and  to  all  classes  of  birds  from  Larks  and  Spar- 
rows to  Water  Fowl  and  Ostriches.  His  pages  are  also  enriched  with 
abundant  illustrations,  showing  the  nature  and  use  of  the  multifarious 
devices  employed  for  entrapping  wild  birds.  Many  of  these  are  repro- 
ductions from  old  works  on  fowling,  but  many  are  after  original  designs, 
prepared  especially  for  the  present  volume.  A.  wide  field  is  here  well 
covered,  the  author  having  bestowed  upon  his  task  much  time  and  a 
vast  amount  of  careful  research.  —  J.  A.  A.' 


Mrs.  Wright's    'Wabeno,  the   Magician.' — This  Is  another  of   Mrs. 

Wright's  admirable  nature  books  for  the  young,  in  which  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  are  explained  in  the  delightfully 
informal  and  seductive  way  so  characteristic  of  the  author  of  'Tommy- 
Anne,'  of  which  deservedly  popular  work  this  is  the  happv  sequel. 
While  treating  of  nature  in  a  broad  sense,  it  is  rather  more  than  inciden- 
tally ornithological,  the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  insects,  and  Ihe  plants,  and 
the  forces  of  nature  receiving  about  equal  attention.  — J.  A.  A. 


'This  work  was  teceived  in  November,  1897,  but  by  accident  was  mislaid 
and  overlooked  for  two  years,  which  explains  the  much  regretted  lateness  of 
this  notice. 

s  Wabeno  the  Magician.  |  The  Sequel  to  [  "  Tommy.Anne  and  Ihe  Three 
Hearts'"  I  By  I  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  |  Author  of  "  Birdcraft,"  "The 
Friendship  of  Nature  "  |  etc.,  etc,  |  Illustrated  [  by  Joseph  M,  Gleeson  |  New 
York  I  The  Macmillan  Company  |  London ;  Macmillon  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1S99. 
All  rights  reserved.  —  8vo,  pp.  xi-f346.     $1.50. 
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Bumpus,  on  'The  Elimination  of  the  Unfit.''— Professor  Buinpus 
hag  availed  himself  of  (he  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  eEtabliEhtnent 
of  Ihe  hypothesis  of  natural  eelectioii  hy  the  use  of  material  furnished 
lo  his  hands  by  the  great  storm  of  Feb.  i,  1898,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
the  form  of  136  House  SpiirrowB  whkh,  as  victims  of  Ihe  storm,  v.ere 
brought  to  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  of  Brown  Universily.  Of  these 
71  revived  and  64  perished.  A  careful  study  of  these  birds  bj  means  of 
detailed  measurement,  as  of  length,  alar  entent,  the  length  of  head, 
humerus,  femur,  tibjo.tatsus,  etc.,  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the  birds  that 
died  a  larger  proportion  departed  from  the  average  or  normal  standard 
In  one  or  more  ways  than  was  the  case  among  those  that  survived. 
Hence  Prof.  Bumpus  concludes:  {i)....that  Ihe  birds  which  perished, 
perished  not  through  accident,  but  because  they  did  not  possess  certain 
structural  characlere  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the 
severity  of  the  lest  imposed  by  nature;  they  were  eliminated  because 
they  were  unfit,  (j)  The  process  of  relative  elimination  is  most  severe 
with  enlremely  variable  individuals,  no  matter  in  what  direction  the 
variations  may  occur,  it  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  be  conspicuously  above 
a  certain  standard  of  organic  excellence  as  it  Is  to  be  conspicuously 
below  the  standard.  It  is  the  ^j^tt  that  nature  favors.  (3)  Disregard  of 
structural  qualilications  finally  produces  a  throng  of  degenerates,  whose 
destruction  will  follow  the  arrival  of  adversity."  The  data  on  which  the 
conclusions  rest  are  presented  In  detail,  mostly  in  the  form  of  labulaied 
measurements.  — J,  A.  A. 

Whitman  on  'Animal  Behavior."  —  In  his  very  suggestive  paper  on 
'Animal  Behavior'  Professor  Whitman  has  made  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  of  Instinct  and  Its  relation  10  Intelligence.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  elaborate  and  most  careful  study  of  the  '  behavior  of  animals,' 
both  of  low  and  of  high  organization,  as  the  leeches  of  the  genus  CUp- 
siae,  of  the  large  fresh  water  salamander  of  the  genus  Nerlunis,  and 
various  species  of  Pigeons.  The  behavior  of  these  difterent  animals 
under  varying  conditions  is  detailed  at  length,  and  its  meaning  and  bear- 
ing on  the  origin  and  relations  of  Instinct  and  intelligence  are  most  lucidly 
discussed,  in  connection  with  the  leading  hypotheses  on  the  subject. 

Not  long  since  It  was  a  more  or  less  generally  accepted  theory  that 
instincts  were  simply  inherited  habits.  Recently,  as  Prof.  Whitman 
notes,  this   theory  has   been   al>andoned   as   inadequate   by  some  of   its 

'The  Elimination  of  the  Unfit  as  illusltated  by  the  Introduced  Sparrow, 
Passer  domesticBS,  A  Kourth  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Variation.  By 
Hennon  C,  Buinpus,  Biological  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  of  Wood's  Holl.     Session  of  1897  and  lSg8  (1899)  pp.  209-326. 

"Animal  Behavior.  By  C.  O.  Whitman.  Biological  Lectures  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  189S  (1899),  pp.  285-338. 
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formfir  cliief  Advocates,  who  have  come  lo  adopt  the  view  that  inBtincI  is 
a  product  of  evolulion.  We  have  not  space  to  go  over  the  evidence  at 
length,  but  would  commetid  to  those  iiiiere<>ted  Prof.  Whitmnn'e  able 
exposition  of  the  subject.  From  his  sumiiiarrof  the  subject,  ne  quote 
somewhat  al  length.  Under  the  heading  '  A  Few  General  Hlatemeiita ' 
(pp.  3^S-33i).  hesajs: 

'■1.  Instinct  and  structure  are  to  be  Mudied  from  the  common  stand- 
point of  phvletic  descent.  .  .  .  Inslincls  are  evolved  rather  than  involved 
(stereolvped  hy  repetition  and  Iransmiision),  and  the  key  lo  their  genetic 
history  U  to  be  sought  in  their  more  general  rather  than  in  their  later 
and  incidental  uses. 

"3.  The  priinarj'  roots  of  instincts  reach  back  to  the  constitutional 
properties  of  protoplasm,  and  their  evolution  runs  in  general,  parallel 
with  organogeny-  As  the  genesis  of  organs  lakes  its  departure  from  the 
elementary  structure  of  protoplasm,  so  does  Ibe  genesis  of  instincts  pro- 
ceed from  the  fundamental  functions  of  protoplasm.  Primordial  organs 
and  instincts  are  alike  few  in  number  and  generally  persistent.  .  .  . 

"3.  Remembering  that  structural  bases  are  relatively  few  and  per- 
manent as  compared  with  external  morphological  characlers,  we  can 
readily  understand  why,  for  example,  live  hundred  different  species  of 
wild  pigeons  should  all  have  a  few  common  unditferenlialed  Instincts, 
such  as  drinking  without  raising  the  head,  the  cock's  lime  of  incubating 
from  about  to  a.  m.  to  about  4  p.  m.,  etc.  ■  .  ■ 

"S-  Instinct  precedes  intelligence  both  in  ontogeny  and  phvlogeny, 
and  it  has  furnished  all  the  structural  foundations  employed  by  intelli- 
gence. In  social  development  also  instinct  predominates  in  the  earlier, 
intelligence  In  the  later  stages. 

"6.  Since  instinct  supplied  at  least  the  earlier  rudimenlii  of  brain  and 
nerve,  since  instinct  and  mind  work  with  the  ^ame  mechanisms  and  in 
the  same  clianntls.  and  since  instinctive  action  is  ^rif/nir//)' superceded 
by  intelligent  action,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  instinct  as  the  actual 

"7.  The  antomatism,  into  which  habit  and  intelligence  may  lapse, 
eeem^  explicable,  in  a  general  way,  as  due  more  to  the  preorgnnizalion 
of  instinct  than  to  mechanical  repetition ....  Habits  appear  asthe  u(.es 
of  instinct  orHnnization  w  hich  have  been  learned  by  experience. . . . 

"9.  We  are  apt  to  contrast  the  extremes  of  instinct  and  intelligence  — 
to  emphasize  the  blindness  and  intlexibility  of  the  one  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  other.  It  is  tike  contrasting  the  extremes  of  light  and 
dark  and  forgetting  all  the  transitional  degrees  of  twilight. ...  Instinct 
is  blind,  so  Is  the  highest  human  wisdom  blind.  The  disltnctlon  is  one 
of  degree " 

Prof.  Whitman's  experiments  with  various  species  of  Pigeons,  which 
he  has  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  in  this  connection,  are 
of  the  highest  interest  and  we  regret  lack  of  space  prevents  our  summa- 
rlilng  them  In  the  present  review.  — J.  A.  A. 
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NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


Dr,  Elliott  Coubs  died  al  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Md-,  Dec.  23,  1899,  ae  the  result  of  a  grave  surgicnl  operation  performed 
on  Dec.  6,  after  several  months  of  serjouslj^  impaired  health,  at  the  age  of 
57  vears. 

Dr.  Coues  was  not  onlvoneof  the  Founders  of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union,  but  one  of  the  self-constituted  committee  of  three  that  sent 
out  the  call  for  a  congress  of  ornithologists  thai  resulted  in  the  founding 
of  the  Union.  He  was  at  one  time  its  President,  and  alwavs  one  of  the 
most  valued  and  influential  members  of  its  Council,  and  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Nomenclature  and  classification  of  North  American  Birds,  drafting 
considerable  portions  of  its  '  Code  of  Nomenclature,'  and  acting  with  the 
Committee  in  the  preparation  of  both  editions  of  the  Check-LisI  and  its 
various  iiupptements.  As  an  all-around  ornithologist,  his  position  was  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  cultivators  of  this  science,  and  his  influence  upon  _ 
the  progress  of  technical  ornithologj'  in  America  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  late  Professor  Balrd,  of  whom  he  was  a  pupil;  while  in  popularii- 
Ing  the  subject  his  influence  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  writer.  His  'Key  to  North  American  Birds,'  published  in  1873, 
was  a  popular  handbook  that  opened  an  easy  path  to  would-be  students 
of  ornithology.  His  enthusiasm,  remarkable  facility  of  expression, 
vivacity  of  style  and  originality  of  thought  always  enlivened  his  writings, 
however  technical  the  subject,  and  imparted  to  his  bird  biographies  a, 
charm  and  vividness  few  writers  can  hope  to  attain. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  the  loss  of  one  so 
eminent  in  the  annals  of  our  science,  while  still  at  the  height  of  his 
powers  ;  his  death  will  be  felt  as  a  personal  loss  by  all  the  members  of 
our  Union  and  as  a  grave  loss  to  our  science.  He  was  kind-hearted  and 
helpful,  of  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  impulsive  and  imaginative,  some- 
times aggressive,  and  not  always  discreet  in  his  methods  of  controversy. 
His  capacity  for  work  was  almost  phenomenal,  and  there  was  a  decided 
touch  of  genius  in  his  mental  organism.  His  friendships  were  firm  and 
lasting,  and  he  did  not  easily  forget  an  injury,  whether  fancied  or  real. 

In  accordance  with  a  standing  order  of  the  Union  respecting  deceased 
Active  Members  (see  Auk,  XII,  p.  199),  a  special  memorial  of  his  life 
and  work  will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Am. 
thologists'  Union,  and  published  later  in  '  The  Auk.' 


Dr.  D.  Webster  Prentiss,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  and  for  twelve  years  an  Active  Member,  died  at 
his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  19,  1899,  at  the  age  of  56  years. 
Owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  Active  Membership  In  1895,  and 
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on  the  ncceptance  of  his  resignation  he  wbb  reelected  as  a  Corresponding 
Member. 

Dr.  Prentiss  was  born  in  Washington  tn  1S43,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Coiunibian  University  and  of  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  took  liis  medical  degree.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  civil  war,  and  later  became  one  of  the  best  known  and  ablest  physi- 
cians of  Washington.  For  many  years  he  also  held  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Columbian  Medical  College,  which  he 
filled  with  marked  ability, and  was  beloved  and  reverenced  by  his  students. 
He  published  much  on  medicine  and  surgerv,  and  was  a  good  naturalist. 
His  chief  ornithological  publication  was  '  A  Libt  of  Birds  ascertained  to 
inhabit  the  District  of  Columbia,' etc.  (186.2),  with  Dr.  Coues.  a  second 
edition  of  which,  under  the  title  'Avifauna  Columbiana,' appeared  In 
1883.  He  never  lost  his  interest  in  ornithology,  but  the  exacting 
demands  of  his  profession  prevented  his  devoting  much  lime  to  atrlctljr 
ornithological  work. 

Mr.  W.  W,  C0L8URN,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1S99.  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Mr.  Colburn  was  born 
at  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1861.  Later  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Lawrence  Academyat  Grolon,  Mass. 
For  twelve  years  tie  was  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Mancliesler, 
N.  II-.  and  in  [874  became  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Springfield. 
Mass..  which  position  he  held  till  1S90.  After  his  retirement  he  I'eceived 
private  pupils  and  conducted  classes  In  natural  history.  He  was  greatly 
respected,  and  one  of  Springfield's  best  loved  citizens,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  social  and  educational  life  of  the  city.  "He  was  perhaps 
the  best  ornithologist  of  the  section,  and  his  services  in  spreading  popu* 
lar  instruction  concerning  our  songbirds  and  in  awakening  a  sentiment 
against  their  destruction  and  their  use  in  millinery  had  been  most  valua- 
ble. He  had  been  president  of  the  Peabody  Society,  which  has  for  it* 
aim  the  protection  of  our  native  birds."  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert 
O.  Morris,  he  published  in  1897  a  nominal  list  of  103  species  of  wild  birds 
observed  in  Forest  Park,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  Report  of  the  Park 
Commissioners  for  thai  year. 

Une  of  the  plensan test  episodes  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress  of  the 
A.  O.  C.  was  the  receipt  of  a  gift  to  the  L'nion  of  $100,  from  Miss  Juliette 
A.  Owen  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Union,  which 
she  desired  the  Council  to  devote  to  such  use  as  seemed  to  it  most  fitting. 
While  the  sum  is  not  large,  comporollvely  speaking,  it  is  most  auspi- 
cious and  encouraging.  The  subject  of  raising  a  fund  in  aid  of  orni- 
thological research  is  one  that  has  been  often  considered  by  at  least 
Individual  members  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Council,  and  some  little  effort  wai 
at  one  time  made  to  Initiate  such  a  desirable  movement.     Nothing,  how- 
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ever,  resulKd  from  i(,  and  no  formal  nction  was  ever  laken  in  the  matter, 
until  Mies  Owen's  unsoljcjled  gift  gnve  impetus  tci  this  long-clierished 
acheme-  On  the  receipt  of  Miss  Owen's  gift  the  Council  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  its  diBposilion,  resulting  in  a  report  recommend- 
ing lliat  tlie  monev  lie  made  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  olreadj  stated.  In  all  undertaking* 
it  is  the  first  step  that  counts,  hence  the  hopefulness  of  the  present  out- 
look for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  "  for  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  ornithologv."  There  is  now  both  reason  and  ground  for  an  appeal  for 
further  contributions  toward  this  end;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  bare 
statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  case  will  he  sufficient  lo  prompt  further 
and  still  larger  gifts  toward  the  realization  of  a  purpose  so  desirable. 

An    important   monograph   of   'The   Birds  of   Cheshire,"  by  T.  A, 

Coward  and  Charles  Oldham  is  announced  for  publication  early  in  the 
spring  by  Messrs.  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  27  SI.  Ann  Street,  Manchester, 
England.  1(  will  be  an  octavo  of  upwards  of  250  pages,  with  sii  plates 
depicting  bird  haunts,  and  a  map.  The  main  part  of  the  work  will  treat 
of  "all  the  birds  known  to  occur  in  Cheshire,"  with  nn  introductory 
chapter  on  various  special  topics  relating  to  the  general  subject.  It  is  to 
be  published  by  subscription,  at  lOJ.  iid.  net. 

Anothbr  work  on  British  birds,  announced  as  about  to  appear,  is 
'The  Birds  of  Glanmorganshire,'  by  Digby  S.  W.  Kieholl,  in  demy  8vo. 
also  to  be  published  by  subscription,  at  75.  dd.,  or  "js.^d.  by  post.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  Thomas  Carter,  8  High  Town,  Hereford.  England. 

Mr.  Rhoinald  Hbbbr  Howk,  Jr.,  announces  that  he  "proposes  to 
edit,  if  enough  subscribers  are  secured  to  insure  success,  a  quarterly  orni- 
thological paper,"  to  be  called  '  Randon  Notes  on  Ornithology,'  "to 
consist  of  from  four  to  eight  pages,  composed  of  general  articles  and 
notes."  The  subscription  price  is  75  cents,  due  after  the  publication  of 
the  Rrst  issue.     Mr.  Howe's  address  is  Longwood,  Brookline,  Mass. 

'The  Condor"  is  the  new  name  chosen  for  'The  Bulletin  of  the 
Cooper  Ornithological  Club,'  which  enters  on  its  second  volume  with 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900.  We  trust  that  the  good  record  it  has 
made  during  the  first  year  betokens  for  'The  Condor'  a  long  life  and 
permanent  prosperity. 

The  prospectus  of  'Bird-Lore"  for  1900  promises  to  "set  a  new 
standard  for  popular  natural  history  journals.  The  articles  will  be 
largely  by  recognized  leaders  in  the  world  of  Bcience  and  letters,  and  of 
a  variety  which  cannot  fail  lo  create  wide  interest.'"  The  list  of  contrib- 
utors announced  seems  to  make  good  the  claim  Ihus  set  forth.  In  con- 
nection with  the  journal  the  author  has  established  an  'Advisory  Coun- 
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cil'  to  nssisl  bird  students  by  placing  them  in  "direct  comiminitation 
with  an  authority  on  the  bird-life  of  Iheir  region  who  has  consenled  to 
aid  them,"  Ihe  announcement  of  which  Council  will  be  made  in  the 
next  issue  of  'Bird-Lore.' 

It  is  announced  that  'The  Oo]o§[ists  Association  '  proposes  to  hold  its 
first  meeting,  probably  in  Washington,  at  some  yet  to  be  assigned  date 
next  fall.    The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association  is  John  W.  Daniel,  ' 
Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Thb  magnitude  of  the  buRinesB  of  destroying  birds  for  millinery  pur- 
poses has  recently  been  illustrated  through  the  accidental  destruction  by 
fire  at  Wanlagh,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  Ji,  1899.  °^  «  factory  for  the 
preparntion  of  the  skins  and  plumage  of  birds  '■  lor  the  purpose  of  orna- 
menting women's  hats-"  This  establishment  is  said  to  have  been  Ihe 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Slates ;  it  was  n  one  story  building,  100 
feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  in  which  about  fifty  persons  were  employed 
in  Ihe  preparation  of  birds'  plumage  fur  the  milliner.  At  ihe  lime  of  the 
fire  the  stock  is  said  to  have  contained  "  10,000   stuffed  sea  gulls,  zo,ocM> 


s  of  various  other  birds,  10,000  heads  of  birds. 
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varieties  I'rom  the  beautiful  ptumaged  birds  of  the  South  10  the  plain 
Long  Island  Crow.  The  resourcesof  the  establishment  had  been  severely 
taxed  during  the  past  year  to  provide  long  wings  and  single  feathers,  and 
a  number  of  special  gunners  were  sent  out  to  provide  a  supply  of  those 
birds  that  would  meet  the  demand.  Long  Island  baymen  ali  last  winter 
made  more  money  shooting  birds  for  Mr.  Wilson  than  they  did  at  their 
regular  callings  of  oyster  gathering  or  fishing.  The  establishment  had 
men  stationed  at  Cape  Cod,  the  islands  otT  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  shores 
of  Virginia  and  on  the  Florida  coasts.  These  men  were  kept  busy  filling 
special  orders  for  certain  varieties  of  birds  found  in  those  localities."  A 
few  days  before  the  tire  ''several  gunning  outfits  were  sent  out  from 
the  eslablishment  for  the  winter's  work.  One  party  went  out  In  a  big 
sloop  to  secure  a  cargo  of  water  fowl  of  different  sorts,  and  another  party 
was  sent  south  with  a  naphtha  launch  to  explore  southern  rivers  for 
birds,  and  the  t'loridn  coasts  will  be  hunted  by  still  another  outfit.  Some 
of  these  gunners  kill  a  large  number  of  birds  in  a  season.  The  greatest 
record  made  by  any  one  man  waK  141,000  killed  in  a  single  season  in 
Florida." 

The  owner  of  this  establishment  is  William  L.  Wilson,  and  it  is 
announced  that  he  will  at  once  rebuild  his  plant.  His  nefarious  work 
has  long  been  known  to  our  bird  protectors,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  entrap  him  in  Ihe  meshes  of  the  law,  but  through  defects 
in  the  New  York  bird  law  he  has  always,  by  the  aid  of  able  lawyers, 
found  a  loophole  for  escape.  The  wide  publicity  given  to  his  work  by 
Ihe  press  in  describing  the  destruction  of  his  factory  should  have  the 
elfecc  to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  it,  and  greatly  increase  the  danger 
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of  prosecution  to  his  paid  einiBsaries,  particulnrlv  in  Floridn,  where, 
we  Are  inforinsd,  the  publicaiion  of  the  facts  nbove  given  h»ve  aroused  a 
sentiment  Ihnt  should  result  in  materinlly  checking  his  work  in  that  Slate. 
An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  secure  a  pas^'nge  of  a  law  by  the  incoming 
legislature  of  New  York,  which  shall  render  it  inipostible  for  such  work 
be  carried  on  with  safeiv  En  this  Stale. 

It  is  disheartening  to  bird  protectionists  to  find  in  the  public  press 
ftateinents  to  the  effect  that  few  wild  birds  nre  now  employed  in  millinerj- 
decorations,  which  nre,  it  is  claimed,  made  i>p  principnily  from  the  plum- 
age of  domesticated  fowls  and  game  birds  killed  as  food.  Even  the 
aigrettes  are  said  lo  be  obtained  without  killing  the  birds,  the  plumes 
being  either  picked  up  from  the  ground  nfler  the  birds  have  shed  them. 
or  obtained  from  egret-farms,  just  as  ostrich  plumes  are  obtained  by 
ostrich  farming.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume,  though  hard  to  prove,  that 
such  statements  as  these  emanate  from  an  interested  source,  and  are  put 
forth  lo  dull  the  sense  of  the  pnblic  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  The 
'  genenil  public  '  is  unable  to  discriminate  in  matters  of  ornithology,  nnd 
to  a  large  extent  believes  what  it  is  intended  it  should  believe  by  llie 
interested  authors  of  such  misinformation.  A  survey  of  women's  iiead- 
gear.  as  the  average  woman  appears  in  public,  is  a  painful  sight  to  I  he 
ornithologist,  who  at  a  glance  can  tell  the  source  of  these  hat  decorations, 
however  mutilated  and  disguised,  with  reasonable  certainty,  and  ran 
lealize  to  what  an  enormous  extent  our  wild  birds  ate  stilt  sacrificed  for 
woman's  defacement.  Not  only  are  Hawks  and  Owls,  Terns  and  Gulls, 
Grebes  and  Herons,  and  other  birds  in  nameless  Variety,  but  even  the 
Brown  Pelican  and  Turkey  Buzzard  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  bar- 
baric display. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  fact  that  high-toned  and  respectable  fashion 
journals  will  publish  stalemenla  like  that  given  below  and  fail  not  only  to 
retract  them  when  shown  their  erroneous  and  harmful  character.  As  an 
example  we  call  attention  lo  the  following ;  "The  tender-hearted  women 
who  have  refused  to  wear  egrets  on  their  hats  and  bonnets,  on  account 
of  the  poor  mother-birds,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  nre  not  killed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  lovely  ornaments.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hunters,  without  powder  or  shot,  go  around  (in  South  America  or 
India)  during  the  right  season  to  the  breeding  or  roosting  grounds  and 
collect  the  plumes  wliicli  are  cast  by  the  male  every  year. 

"  In  Venezuela  the  natives  are  beginning  to  farm  the  birds,  as  they  are 
easily  domesticated  i  and  as  the  egrets  grow  again  each  year,  the  enler- 
prise  should  be  very  profitable. 

"  It  has  long  been  considered  a  very  cruel  thing  to  wear  an  egret,  as  it 
■was  supposed  that  a  mother-bird  was  killed  lo  obtain  it.  We  have  heard 
harrowing  descriptions  ol  nests  of  young  birds  left  unprotected  while  the 
mother-birds  lay  mangled  on  Ihe  ground  —  all  for  the  adornment  of 
heathen  woman-kind.     But  now  the  most  lender-hearted  lady  (provided 
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>he  can  afTurd  the  luxury)  mny  wenr  this  beaiillfu)  ornament  with  »  clear 

The  above  is  from  the  editorial  page  of  ■  Harper's  Bazar,'  of  Nov.  18, 
1899.  It  was  prefiumed  Ihal  it  was  put  forth  innocently  and  in  ignorance 
of  the  facts,  and  that  a  reepeclfiil  and  courteous  prestniation  of  the  truth 
in  the  matter  would  be  not  only  welcomed,  but  would  lead  to  a  proper 
retraction  of  the  erroneous  statements.  Not  only  has  this  not  been  the 
case,  but  the  courtcKV  of  even  an  acknowledgment  of  such  communica- 
tions, sent  as  private  tetters  and  not  for  publication,  has  not  been  vouch- 
safed. The  inference  is  thai  no  great  compunction  of  conscience  was 
felt  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  this  leading  fashion  journal  for  a 
most  inhumane  misstatement  of  facts  in  the  matter  of  how  egret  plumes 
are  obtained  for  millinery  use.  The  varJoue  reports  of  egret  farms, 
located  in  such  improbable  places  as  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
etc.,  have  in  each  case  proved  upon  investigation  to  be  wholly  mythical, 
as  any  ornithologist  would  expect ;  and,  as  ornithologists  also  know,  the 
reported  gathering  of  shed  egret  plumes  as  a  source  of  millinery  supply, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  equally  imaginary. 

Apropos  of  the  above  related  incidents  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Chairman 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  the  Protection  of  North  American  birds, 
baa  prepared  a  two-page  circular  devoted  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts 
in  relation  to  how  aigreltee  are  really  obtained.  A  large  edition  of  this 
circular  has  been  iesued  for  general  distribution  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Audubon  Society.  This  is  a  prompt  and  praiseworthy  effort  to  offset  the 
harm  that  must  necessarily  result  from  such  crnel  misslatemente.  sent 
broadcast  throughout  the  world,  as  that  above  quoted   from  "Harper's 

The  matter  has  also  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  New  York 
'Tribune'  of  Dec.  j8, 1899,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 'Harper's  Bazar' 
editorial  was  based  on  '  hearsay  evidence,'  which  was  allowed  credence 
in  the  face  of  the  facts  so  well  known  to  be  entirely  adverse  to  such 
allegations. 
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The  fourth  volume  of  The  Osprev  will  appear  under  the  editor- 
ship of  DFi  Theodore  Gill  ^'^^  ^^^  co-operation  of  several  of 
the  most  prominent  ornithologists  of  Wa:ihington.  It  will  contain 
original  and  selected  articles  with  illustrations,  ornithological  news  and 
notices  of  new  works  on  birds,  and  other  contributions  to  ornithology. 
With  it  will  also  be  published  supplements  destined  eventually  to  form 
a  History  of  the  Birds  of  North  America.  The  price  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  at  $t  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  number. 
Addrest     .    .    . 

THE  OSPREV  CO., 

3JI  and  323  4^  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Reginald   Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  and    Edward    Sturtevant. 

A  complete  antJ  ttuslworthy  work  on  the  State's  Ornithology, 

Onlj  Iwo  hundrtil  cafdei  left  of  Ihe  Entire  edition. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  Ed.  Sturlevant,  St,  George's  School,  Newporl,  B.  I. 

UU ANTED. —Position  as  field  naturalist  or  collector.  Twenty-seven  jears 
of  age.  Graduate  in  zoology  from  leading  scientific  college.  Experienced 
in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  all  forms  of  natural  bislory  specimens, 
especially  plants,  birds  and  animals.  Expert  photographer.  Two  years' experi- 
ence as  collector  in  Arctic  regions.  Will  guarantee  that  I  can  prepare  skins  of 
the  falteet  sea  birds  so  that  ihey  will  never  show  a  trace  of  grease.  Can  furnish 
letters  of  recommendation  from  foremost  scientific  and  professional  men. 
Would  especially  like  to  join  Arctic  or  Antarctic  espedition.  1  invite  corre- 
spondence ivith  parties  who  would  be  interested  in  sending  aclieap  expedition  to 
probably  the  richest  floral  and  faunal  and  least  known  regions  in  Arctic  Ameri- 
ca which  pi^mises  many  new  and  valuable  results.     Salary  no  particular  object. 

N.  G.  Buxton,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 
Care  of  Johnstown  Bank. 
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Will  contain  papers  bv  John  Burroughs,  Biadford  Torrey.  Robert  itidgwav, 
William  Brewster.  C.  llart  Merriam,  T.  S.  Roberts.  E.  A.  Mearns.  and  others, 
and  Captain  Reynaud.  in  charge  of  the  Homing  Pigeon  Service  of  '.he  French 
Army,  will  present  a  new  theory  of  bird  migration,  based  on  his  experiments 
with  homing  pigeons. 

Attention  witi  be  paid  to  the  hi.d-Iife  of  the  countries  made  prominent 
bj  recent  events,  Tappan  Adnev  writing  of  the  birds  of  the  Klondike,  H.  W. 
Henihaw,  of  the  birds  of  Hawaii.  1..  M.  McCormick,  of  Phillipine  birds,  and 
F.  M.  Chapman  of  Cuban  birds,  while  A.J.  Campbell,  Ihe  authority  on  Australian 
birds,  will  describe  the  wonderful  habits  of  the  Bower  Birds  of  Australia, 
Bccompnnjing  hts  paper  hy  actual  photographs  of  their  bowers  from  nature. 

For  Teachers  there  will  be  a  series  of  papers  on  teaching  ornithoiogv,  in 
which  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  Prof.  Lynds  Jones,  cf  Oberlin,  Marion  C- Hubbard, 
of  WelleRley.  and  others,  will  describe  Ibeir  methods  of  instruction. 

Students  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselveB  of  Ihe  assistance  offered  by 
Bird-Lore's  'Advisory  Conncil.'  a  new  idea  In  self-educational  ornithology, 
which  places  students  in  direct  communication  with  an  anlhoriiy  on  the  bii'd- 
lifc  of  their  region  who  has  consented  to  aid  iheni.  Among  special  papers  for 
students  will  be  Ernest  Se  ton -Thompson's  'H«w  to  Know  (he  Hawks  and  Owls,' 
Illustrated  hv  tiie  aitlhor;  K.  A.  Lucaii'  'Tongues  of  Birds,'  also  illiistraled  hv 
the  author,  and  John  Rowley  will  descrilie  a  recently  invented  camera,  which 
opens  new  tieldK  in  bird  photography. 

The  Illustrations  will  he  of  ihe  same  high  character  as  those  for  which 
BiRii-LoitK  has  already  become  disiinguished. 

ANNUAL.  SUSSCRirTION,  tl.OO;     SINQLZ  NUNBCR8.   20  CT8. 

THE   M/CMILLAN   COMPANY  ^^^_— . 

En^lf"u.iJ,  K.'w  Ji-rSBy.  or  66  Fifth  rtvenuu.  New  Y-.i^  Ciliv 


Your  working  library  for  iqoo  will  not  be  complete  without 

THE   CONDOR, 

(Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.) 

(A  Bl-Monthlf  tllustrated  Magazine  of  Paclllc  Coast  Drnltholcgi.) 

EditeJ  by  CHESTER  liARLOW,  associated  with   Henry  Reed 
Tavlok  and   Howaud  Robertson. 
Subscription:  Si  per  year. 
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The  January,  1900,  issue  consists  of  14.  pages  and  ten  portraits  of  Californ- 
isn  workers,  including  the  first  published  portrait  of  Mr.  Lyman  Belding.  to- 
gether with  his  personally  written  narrative;  "A  Part  of  Mv  Experience  in 
Collecting."  Also  a  noteworthy  article  on  "The  varied  Thrush  in  Summer" 
(describing  its  nesting)  by  Jos.  Grinnell.  The  issue  is  replete  with  fresh  articles 
from  field  workers,  together  with  the  usual  general  notes  and  shorter  papers. 

The  Cos-dor  is  issued  promptly  on  the  15th  of  each  alternate  month.  $1 
per  year ;  sample  copy,  10  cents. 

For  sample  copy  address  C.  Barlow,  Editor.  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  Subscrip- 
tions should  t>e  sent  to  Donald  A,  Cohen'.  Alameda,  Cal. 

Volume  I  complata  can  ba  supplied  at  %\,  while  It  lasts. 
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THE   IVORY-BILLED   WOODPECKER   IN    LOUISIANA. 

BY   GEO.   <J.    BEYER. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  Franklin  Parish, 
Louisiana,  on  certain  archaeological  investigations,  but  having 
considerable  time  to  spare,  I  also  took  some  notice  of  the  bird- 
fauna  of  that  section  of  the  State,  without  establishing,  however, 
any  special  records  worthy  of  notice,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
reports  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  {Cam- 
pephilus  prindpalis)  in  an  almost  inaccessible  swamp,  which 
extends  from  the  most  northern  portion  of  Franklin  Parish, 
between  the  Tensas  River  and  Bayou  Ma^on,  to  Black  River. 
All  efforts  to  obtain  verification  of  ^hese  reports  were  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  time,  but  upon  my  return  to  North  Louisiana  last 
July,  a  gentleman  handed  me  the  dried  head  of  a  female  Ivory- 
bill,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that,  owing  to  the  long-con- 
tinued drouth,  he  could  guide  me  to  the  spot  where  he  had  shot  it 
and  had  seen  several  others. 

As  the  locality  was  far  removed  from  any  human  habitation,  it 
became  necessary  to  fit  out  a  regular  camping  party,  and  a  few 
days  after  I  started  for  Big  Lake,  a  large  body  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  cypress  swamp.  The  borders  of  the  lake  as 
well  as  the  banks  of  some  of  the  larger  cross-bayous  are  heavily 
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timbered  with  ash,  oak  and  elm.  In  some  of  such  localities  are 
the  homes  of  the  Ivory-bills,  and  from  them  they  do  not  appear 
to  stray  very  far,  in  fact,  I  was  assured  that  the  range  of  a  pair 
of  these  birds  does  not  extend  more  than  a  mile  from  their  nest. 

As  soon  as  we  approached  the  vicinity  of  Big  Lake  we  could 
hear  quite  frequently  the  rather  plaintiff  but  loud  cry  of  the  '  Log- 
god,'  for  such  the  bird  is  called  by  those  acquainted  with  it  in 
that  section  of  the  State. 

The  accounts  of  the  habits  of  this  species  seem  to  be  consider- 
ably at  variance.  Audubon,  for  instance,  states  that  the  Ivory- 
bill  is  never  silent,  but  utters  his  cry  at  almost  every  moment  of 
the  day,  and  then  never  while  on  the  wing ;  he  furthermore  says 
that  it  never  excavates  its  nest  in  a  dead  tree.  On  the  other 
hand  the  late  Captain  Bendire  quotes  from  one  of  his  informers 
in  his  monumental  '  Life-histories  of  North  American  Birds ' 
exactly  the  opposite.  In  the  paragraphs  referred  to,  Mr. 
Mcllhenny  observes  that  the  Ivory-bills  are  exceedingly  silent, 
and  that  he  had  never  heard  them  excepting  when  in  flight. 

From  the  observations  made  on  our  hunt  after  these  birds,  I 
found  Audubon's  statement  correct  in  so  far  that,  if  unmolested 
and  not  alarmed,  they  are  certainly  noisy,  and  by  their  oft- 
repeated  cry  we  became  accustomed  to  locate  them.  But  when 
Audubon  states  that  they  never  build  in  dead  or  even  dying  trees, 
he  certainly  was  mistaken,  for  I  took  one  pair  with  one  of  their 
progeny  (a  young  male  fairly  well  feathered)  from  the  nest  situ- 
ated in  an  old  and  nearly  rotten  white  elm  stump,  a  little  over 
forty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  entrance  to  the  nests  never 
seems  to  be  as  circular  as  that  of  other  Woodpeckers,  but  is  a 
.  little  wider  than  high;  moreover,  this  appearance  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  peculiar  and  ingenious  way  of  slanting  the  lower 
edge  of  the  hole  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  the  rain,  which 
otherwise  would  occasionally  beat  in.  We  found  and  examined 
several  nests,  but  noticed  only  one,  about  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  a  living  over-cup  oak.  The  excavation,  however, 
was  rather  small,  being  only  a  trifle  over  nine  inches  deep  and 
eight  inches  high.  We  might,  in  this  instance,  have  doubted  the 
identity  of  the  nest  but  for  the  fact  of  finding  two  body  feath- 
ers of  an  Ivory-bill  amon^  the  sawdust  in  the  bottom. 
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Of  the  breeding  habits  I  coutd  not  learn  anything  at  the  time, 
except  that  1  believe  only  one  brood  is  raised,  and  that  the  old 
birds  continue  to  feed  and  care  for  their  young  long  after  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  was  then  near  the  middle 
of  July,  and  old  and  young  birds  were  still  together,  and  the 
attention  of  the  old  ones  was  too  entirely  taken  up  by  the  young 
to  have  a  chance  of  preparing  for  a  second  generation. 

The  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  in  Audubon's  time  fairly  com- 
mon, is  now  fast  disappearing,  and  I  doubt  the  existence  in  our 
State  of  another  locality  where  it  could  be  found  at  the  present 
day,  and  even  in  that  swamp  where  I  hunted  them,  they  are  not 
uniformly  distributed  but  are  confined  to  two  or  three  localities 
in  the  vicinity  of  Big  and  Hog  Lakes. 

Our  hunt  was  quite  successful,  as  I  obtained  seven  specimens 
in  fairly  good  plumage.  The  old  pair  which  I  found  with  one  of 
their  young  in  the  nest,  I  mounted  with  all  their  belongings.  As 
stated  before,  this  nest  was  located  about  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  entrance  was  nearly  hidden  by  the  leaves  of  the 
poison  ivy  {Rhus  radicans)  which  had  totally  covered  the  lower 
portions  of  the  old  stump.  The  entrance  measures  exactly  4J 
inches  in  heighLand  3  J  inches  in  width.  The  cavity  itself  is  only 
nine  inches  deep  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height. 

The  bottom  of  the  nest  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
inch  with  fine  wood  chips  and  rotten  wood  dust.  The  interior 
was  very  clean,  and  every  sign  of  excreta  and  other  household 
debris  had  been  carefully  removed.  There  was  but  one  young 
one  about,  and  it  remained  in  close  vicinity  of  the  entrance,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  almost  fully  feathered  and  able  to  fly. 
Both  parents  were  still  feeding  it. 
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CARE  OF   NEST   AND   YOUNG. 


BY     FRANCIS    H. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  nest  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  birds,  who,  as  a  class,  are  probably  the  cleanest  of  animals. 
This  is  especially  true  of  all  who  breed  in  holes  like  Woodpeckers 
and  Chickadees,  the  young  of  which  are  piled  up  in  close  quarters 
and  often  more  than  one  layer  deep.  The  Woodpecker's  hole 
and  the  Bluebird's  nest  are  always  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  nest- 
lings immaculate.  The  parent  bird  not  only  ceaselessly  carries 
food  to  the  young,  but  is  often  seen  hurriedly  leaving  the  nest 
with  a  small  white  package  in  bill,  an  action  full  of  significance 
to  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  excrement  of  the  nestlings  of  Woodpeckers  and  Passerine 
birds  is  surrounded  by  a  transparent  sac  of  mucous,  which  is 
probably  secreted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
of  such  consistency  as  to  allow  of  its  being  picked  up  without 
soiling  bill  or  fingers,  a  condition  which  undoubtedly  occurs  to 
some  extent  in  other  orders  of  birds.  The  Bluebird  carries  these 
packages  several  rods  from  the  nest,  and  presumably  drops  them. 
Many  other  birds  probably  dispose  of  them  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
not  commonly  known  that  others,  among  which  I  can  now  certify 
the  Robin,  Cedar  Waxwing,  and  Red-eyed  Vireo,  devour  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  excrement  at  the  nest. 

The  Robin  has  undoubtedly  been  seen  by  many  in  the  char- 
acteristic pose  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs  standing 
on  the  brim  of  the  nest,  and  usually  with  head  inclined,  as  if  dot. 
ing  on  her  young  and  thinking  what  fine  children  they  are,  when 
this  attitude  is  really  one  of  sanitary  inspection.  Shortly  after 
feeding,  the  nestling  becomes  very  uneasy,  raises  itself  to  its  full 
height  or  tries  to  do  so,  and  when  possible  drops  the  excrement 
over  the  edge  of  the  nest.  The  old  bird  follows  every  movement, 
snaps  up  the  excrement  the  moment  it  leaves  the  body,  and  either 
swallows  it  immediately  or  carries  it  away.  When  seen  flying 
from  the  nest  with  head  slightly  depressed  and  beak  outstretched 
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the  Robin  is  usually  engaged  in  errands  of  this  kind.  In  consid- 
ering such  actions  I  refer  particularly  to  the  three  species  men- 
tioned, which  I  have  watched  repeatedly  at  a  distance  of  two  feet 
or  less  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Young  Kobins  are  fed  and  cared  for  by  both  parents.  I  have 
seen  the  mother  Robin  remove  the  excrement  from  the  nest, 
devour  it,  and  a  moment  after  take  it  directly  from  the  young  and 
carry  it  away.  Again,  on  the  following  day  the  same  bird,  after 
swallowing  all  the  available  excrement,  fell  to  brooding  her  young 
and  remained  in  this  position  full  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch 
without  showing  the  least  desire  to  reject  anything  which  had 
been  eaten.  I  have  seen  the  female  Cedarbird  come  to  her  nest 
of  five  half-fledged  young,  regurgitate  black  cherries,  and  after 
distributing  them,  inspect  her  household  with  the  closest  attention, 
picking  up  and  swallowing  every  particle  of  excrement.  This 
mother  then  spread  her  wings  over  her  brood,  and  shielded  them 
from  a  hot  August  sun  for  over  an  hour.  Meantime  the  male 
came  repeatedly,  and  passed  cherries  around.  The  female  who 
stood  erect,  straddling  the  nest,  would  occasionally  inspect  her 
brood  and  devour  the  excrement.  She  would  also  snap  at  every 
passing  insect,  and  I  saw  her  catch  a  large  red  ant,  which  was 
quickly  transferred  to  the  mouth  of  a  young  bird.  She  would 
erect  and  lower  her  crest,  stand  with  mouth  agape  for  long 
intervals,  but  there  was  never  a  sign  of  ejecting  what  had  been 
eaten. 

After  watching  such  behavior,  which  I  have  seen  repeated  with 
slight  variations  many  times,  I  am  convinced  that  the  excrement 
is  actually  and  definitively  swallowed,  and  not  merely  taken  into 
the  gullet  to  be  regurgitated  later.  The  Cedar  Waxwing,  how- 
ever, uses  its  distensible  gullet  as  a  temporary  receptacle  for 
food,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  species  the  excrement  goes 
no  farther  than  the  oesophagus,  from  which  it  is  later  ejected. 
The  actions  of  the  bird  just  described,  however,  do  not  favor 
this  idea. 

Not  only  is  the  nest  carefully  cleaned,  but  Robins  and  Vireos 
energetically  pick  their  young  all  over,  a  very  important  function, 
since  the  minute  swarming  particles  which  infest  birds'  nests, 
known  as  bird  lice,  often  cause  great  discomfort,  and  especially 
to  the  young  when  weakly. 
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Cleanliness  is  an  imperative  instinct  with  such  birds  as  tlie 
Kingfishers  and  Bank  Swallows,  whose  nests  are  placed  in  the 
ground,  while  Barn  and  Eave  Swallows,  House  Sparrows,  and 
Pigeons  represent  a  considerable  number  of  other  species 
which  secure  protection  by  placing  their  nests  in  remote,  high, 
or  inaccessible  places.  While  their  nests  may  be  clean,  the 
ground  beneath  them  usually  is  not. 

It  is  plainly  advantageous  for  birds  which  breed  on  or  near 
the  ground  to  remove  every  particle  of  litter  which  would  stain  or 
whiten  the  leaves  and  surrounding  foliage,  and  thus  advertise  the 
secret  of  their  nest  to  enemies,  even  to  those  who  prowl  after 
dusk.  When  a  Red-eyed  Vireo,  whose  behavior  I  studied  at 
close  range,  dropped  any  bit  of  excrement  by  accident,  she  darted 
after  it  with  such  speed  that  it  was  snatched  up  before  reaching 
the  ground,  or  before  falhng  a  distance  of  four  feet.  Not  a  trace 
of  defilement  is  ever  seen  around  the  dwellings  of  any  of  these 
birds. 

On  the  other  hand,  p  red  a  ceo  us  species  like  Hawks  pay  no 
attention  to  such  matters.  The  excrement  of  their  young  is 
voided  in  a  semi-fluid  .state  and  in  a  peculiar  manner.  With  tail 
turned  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  the  bird  shoots  it  off  to  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet,  and  tt  may  strike  the  ground  six  or  seven 
feet  from  the  nesting  tree.  The  only  significance  which  such 
actions  have  is  that  of  keeping  the  nest  clean.  The  advertise- 
ment of  the  nest  stains  on  the  leaves  below  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  these  bold  and  persistent  outlaws,  who  have  little  to 
fear  from  any  enemy  save  men. 

Owls,  who  breed  in  holes  in  trees,  are  reported  to  have  filthy 
nests,  especially  where  the  cavity  has  been  in  use  for  several 
successive  years,  but  this  seems  to  be  due  to  the  remains  of  their 
quarry  and  to  the  accumulation  of  rejected  food-pellets  rather 
than  to  the  presence  of  excrement. 

The  haunts  of  certain  sea  fowl  are  often  reeking  with  filth 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  guano  beds  of  the  South 
American  coast  mark  the  places  of  assembly  and  probably  of  the 
breeding  of  myriads  of  sea  fowl  for  long  periods  of  time.  How- 
ever, the  birds  themselves  and  their  nests  are  generally  clean,  and 
any  other  condition  in  the  case  of  most  birds  would  soon  become 
intolerable. 
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The  cleaning  of  the  nest  and  young  is  apparently  instinctive 
with  the  adult  bird,  and  so  is  also  the  care  with  which  many 
avoid  soiling  the  ground  and  foliage  about  their  nesting  sites. 
They  apparently  have  no  choice  In  these  matters,  but  act  because 
they  must.  As  to  eating  the  excrement,  however,  it  is  not  so 
clear.  We  need  many  more  observations  on  different  individuals 
before  a  decision  can  be  reached.  If  it  should  be  proved  that 
in  the  Robin,  for  instance,  some  individuals  never  eat  the  excre- 
ment while  others  do,  as  we  know,  we  might  regard  the  action 
as  an  acquired  habit.  When  the  pellicle  breaks  in  the  mouth, 
an  accident  which  I  have  seen  happen  in  the  case  of  a  Robin, 
the  bird  must  swallow  some  part  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  More- 
over, since  digestion  in  the  young  is  an  imperfect  process,  the 
substance  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  predigested  or  partially  digested 
food,  which  might  be  acceptable  to  the  old  birds  in  times  of 
stress,  as  in  prolonged  and  heavy  storms  when  food  is  not  easy 
to  procure. 

The  fact  that  the  Robin  removes  a  part  of  the  excrement  from 
the  nest  but  devours  the  remainder  would  seem  to  imply  either 
that  it  discriminates  what  is  suited  for  food,  which  is  improbable, 
or  that  this  action  is  a  habit  not  yet  fully  established,  and  cer- 
tainly not  ingrained. 

Descriptions   of    Photographs. 

Plate  II,  Fig.  1,  Female  Robin  inspecting  nest.  Fig.  i.  Male  Robin 
cleaning  nest.  (In  act  of  swallowing  eicrement  removed  from  nest; 
the  adherent  dead  grass  is  from  nest  lining.) 

Plate  III,  Fig.  I.  Female  Bluebird  carrying  food  10  young.  Fig.  i. 
Female  Bluebird  leaving  nest  hole  in  ac(  of  cleaning  nest.  (Photo- 
graphed at  a  distance  of  iS  inches.) 
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NOTES   ON   SOME  OF  THE   BIRDS   OF   BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

BV  ALLAN    BROOKS. 

1.  StetGorariua  longicBuduB.  Long-tailed  Jabgbr. — A  rare  though 
regular  fall  migrant  to  the  lower  Fraier  Valley.  I  have  onlj'  observed  it 
during  the  month  of  October.  One  white- breasted  adult  taken  at  Sumas 
Lake. 

I.  Gavia  alba.  Ivory  Gull.  —  A  5ne  adult  was  taken  at  Penticlon  on 
the  southern  eitremitv  of  Okanagan  Lake  during  the  month  of  October, 
1897,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sludley.  No  cold  or  stormy  weather  had  occurred  to 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  this  Arctic  Gull  so  far  from  its  habitat. 

3.  Xema  aabinii.  Sabine's  Gitll.  —  1  shot  a  young  specimen  on  the 
north  end  of  Okanagan  Lake  Sept.  9,  1S97.  I  had  noticed  it  for  two  days, 
hawking  for  insects  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  company  with 
large  numbers  oE  Night  Hawks. 

4.  Sterna  paradiaaa.     Arctic  Tern. 

5.  Hydrochelidon  nigra  aurinamensis.  Black  Tkrm.  —  These  are  the 
only  species  of  Tern  1  have  taken  in  this  Province,  the  former  only  on 
Okanagan  Lake  in  October,  the  latter  at  several  points  on  both  sides  of 
the  Cascnde  Mountains.    It  breeds  in  Chilcolin. 

6.  Anas  diacora.     Blue-wingbd  Tbal. 

7.  Anas  cyanoptera.  Cinnamon  Tbal. —  Both  of  these  used  to  breed 
in  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chilliwack  and  SumaB.on  the  lower  Fraser, 
but  they  are  now  scarce,  owing  to  the  prevalent  floods  in  June  which  flood 
out  their  nests. 

8.  Glaucionetta  ialandica.  Barrows's  Goldbn-bvh.  —  An  abundant 
summer  resident  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia. 

9.  Micropalama  himantopua.  Stilt  Sanupiper. — I  shot  two  Sept.  19 
at  Sumas  Lake,  the  only  ones  I  have  ever  seen.  They  were  in  the  first 
plumage. 

10.  Tringa  bairdii.  Baird's  Sandpipbr. — Except  T.  minulitla,  the 
most  abundant  Tringa  in  British  Columbia. 

II.  Ereunetes  puailluB.  Semipalmatbd  Sandpipbr.  —  Very  abun- 
dant east  of  the  Cascades  and  a  regular  migrant  down  (he  lower  Fraser 
and  the  coast,  arriving  as  a  rule  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  E.  occidentatit 
in  the  fall  migration. 

ij.   Accipiter  atricapUlus-     American  Goshawk. 

13.  Accipiter  a.  atriatulus.  Western  Goshawk.  —  1  have  taken  both 
forms  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
only  form  that  breeds  In  southern  British  Columbia  where  I  have  noticed 
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1  far  east  as  Arrow  Lake.     The  two  Gubspecles  intergrade 
perfectlj. 

14.  Buteo  lineatua  elcgann.  Rbd-belli&d  BuzzAkD. —  Only  noticed 
west  of  Cascades.     Rare. 

15.  Buteo  swauiBoni.  Swainson's  Buzzard.  —  The  darkest  form  of 
this  Buzzard  iE  a  common  breeder  on  all  the  mountains  at  high  elevations, 
being  only  found  in  open  or  park  like  country.  The  only  pair  of  white- 
breasted  birds  I  ever  saw  in  the  Province  was  breeding  on  a  low  mountain 
near  Vernon. 

16.  Palco  ruBticolua.  Gyrfalcon. —  A  regular  winter  visitant  west 
of  the  Cascades.  Young  birds  are  sometimes  almost  dark  enough  for 
obicami,  and  adults  light  enough  (or  the  Iceland  form.  The  flight  of 
this  Falcon  is  as  a  rule  rather  slow  compared  with  that  of  other  large 
Falconi,  but  when  in  full  pursuit  of  a  Duck  it  gets  up  a  tremendous  veloc- 
ity and  can  turn  and  twist  almost  as  quickly  as  a  Goshawk.  In  ordinary 
flight  the  wing  stroke  is  much  shorter  than  a  Peregrine's,  and  the  bird 
when  going  straight  away  appears  to  be  hovering  like  a  Kestrel. 

17.  Palco  mexicanu*.  Prairie  Falcon.  —  This  species  used  to  t>e  a 
regular  migrant  to  lower  Fraser  Valley,  but  I  have  not  seen  or  taken  one 
for  three  years,  nor  have  1  ever  seen  one  east  of  the  Cascades. 

iS.  Falco  peregrinus  anatum.  Peregrine  Falcon,--  This  is  the  only 
form  I  have  taken,  though  ptalti  undoubtedly  occurs  on  the  coast.  The 
form  breeding  on  lakes  in  the  interior  seems  to  approach  closely  the 
small  form  thafbreeda  on  the  Mediterranean  {brookti  Sharp). 

19.    Palco  columbariua.     Pigeon  Hawk. 

10.  Falco  c.  suckleyi.  Black  Mbklin.  —  Both  of  these  forms  of  Mer- 
lin occur  both  east  and  west  of  Cascades,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  speci- 
men that  could  not  be  referred  without  hesitation  to  one  form  or  the 
other. 

21.  Falco  ricbardsoniL  Richardsok's  Mbrlin.  —  Occurs  in  migra- 
tions only,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades. 

13.  Falco  Bparverius.  American  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Mr.  Brewster 
Identities  specimens  from  this  Province  vrith  the  form  dtsertltola 
(Mearns).  It  is  a  permanent  resident  throughout  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Province. 

23.  Symium  occidentale.  Western  Baered  Owl. —  Apparentlycon- 
fined  to  the  lower  Fraser  Valley,  where  It  is  a  rare  and  local  resident. 

24.  Nyctala  richardsoni.  Richardson's  Owl.  —  A  considerable 
irruption  of  this  Owl  occurred  throughout  the  southern  interior  during 
the  winter  of  1898-99. 

25.  Bubo  virginianus.  Great  Horned  Owl. —  The  typical  form 
occurs,  as  well  as  every  possible  intergrade  between  the  darkest  sattt- 
ratut  and  subarcticua,  almost  light  enough  for  arcticm. 

i6.  Speotyto  cuniculatia  bypogaea.     Burrowing  Owl.  —  I  have  three 
records  west  of   the  Cascades.     East  of  them  it  is  a  tolerably  c 
breeder  in  the  semi-arid  interior. 
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27.  OlAuctdium  KDoma  calif ornicuro.  California  Pygmy  Owl.  —  Mr. 
BiewBter  informs  me  that  all  the  BritUh  Columbian  epecimene  which  I 
have  Kent  him  are  referable  to  this  subspecies. 

iS.  Coccyius  ameticanus  occidentalis.  California  Cuckoo.  — 
Becoming  more  abundant  in  ihe  coaEt  region  every  year,  probably  on 
account  of  the  invasione  of  Ihe  forest  lent  calerpillar. 

29.  DTyobateB  viltosua  leucomelaa.  Northern  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker.—  I  have  taken  the  northern  form  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker 
several  times  in  the  lower  P'raser  Valley  west  of  the  Caecades- 

30.  Picoides  americanu*  alascensis.  Alaskan  Thbek-toed  Wood- 
TECKBR.  —  Resident  on  the  Cascades  as  far  south  as  Mt.  Baker. 

31.  PicoideB  arcticus.  Black-backbd  Threb  toed  Wooupecker.— 
The  only  form  of  Three-ioed  Woodpecker  1  have  observed  east  of  the 
Cascades. 

31.  ChordeilcB  virginianus,  Nigiithawk.  —  Mr.  Ridgway  identllied 
specimens  I  sent  him  from  west  of  the  Cascades  as  Ihe  typical  form.  I 
doubl  whether  henryi  occurs  in  British  Columbia. 

33.   PhalanoptJluB   nuttallL     Poor-will.—  A  tolerably  c 
mer  resident  thioughout  the  southern  portions  of  the  s 

3+.   Cypseloides   niger.     Black   Swift.  —  Very   8 
high  attitudes. 

35.  OtocoriB     leucolKiDa.       Pallid     Horned     L 
migrant  at  Chiltiwack  (west  of  Cascades)  where  I  have  also  taken  both  the 
other  Horned  Larks  found  in  the  Province  —  marriWi  and  strigata. 

36.  Cyanocitta  ateUeri  annectenB.  Black-headed  Jay.  —  I  have  a 
typical  example  of  this  form  taken  within  40  miles  of  the  coast. 

37.  Dolichonyx  ofyiivora  albinucha.  Western  Boboli.vk.  —  Occa- 
sional both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades  and  many  breed. 

38.  MolothniB  ater.  Cowbird.  —  Tolerably  common  east  of  and  a 
straggler  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

39.  XantbocepbaluB  xantbocephalua.  Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 
—  I  have  two  records  of  this  species  for  Chilliwack.  ' 

40.  Agelaiua  phtcniceus.  Reuwimo.  —  Redwings  from  southern 
British  Columbia  are  characterized  by  very  long  slender  bills,  and  a  very 
rufous  coloration  in   the   female:   Mr.  Brewster  informs  me  they  come 

41.  Icteni*  buUocki.  Bullock's  Oriole.  —  Abundant  east  of  Ihe 
Cascades,  and  a  few  pairs  breed  west  of  them  at  Chilliwack. 

43.   Losia  leucoplera.      White-winged   Crossbill.  —  Chilliwack  —  j 

43.  LeucoBticte  tephrocotia.  Gray-crowneu  Lbucostictb.  —  I  have 
taken  the  typical  species  as  far  west  as  Chilliwack. 

44.  Leucosticte  tephrocotia  ItttoTalia,  Hepburn's  Leucostictb. — 
Breeds  above  timber  line  In  the  Cascades. 

45.  Spinua  Uiatia  salicamana.     Western  Goldfinch.  —  Of  irregular 
:e  during  early  winter  at  Okanagan. 
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46.  Rtaynchophanes  mccowni.  McCown's  Lonosfur.  —  1  shot  an 
adult  male  al  CbilUurack  on  June  1,  1887,  and  two  years  later  took  two 
females  on  the  same  spot. 

47.  AmmodtamUB  Bavannarum  perpallidus.  Western  Grasshopper 
Sparrow. —  A  summer  resident  near  Vernon. 

48.  Chondestes  grammMcua  strigatua.  Western  Lark  Sparrow.  — 
A  verj  scarce  summer  visitant,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades. 

49.  ZonotricbU  qnerula.  Harris's  Sparrow.  —  I  took  iwo  at  Siimas 
(Lower  Fraser}  loth  January,  1895. 

50.  Junco  hyemalia.  Slate-colored  Junco.  —  I  have  twice  observed 
and  once  Uken  the  Eastern  Junco  at  Chilliwack,  B.  C. 

51.  Lanius  ludovicianus  gambeli.  California  Shrike.  —  My  father 
took  one  at  Chilliwack,  April,  iS33. 

SI.  Vireo  olivaceuB.  Red-eyed  Virko.  —  The  most  abundant  Vireo 
both  ea«t  and  west  of  the  Cascades  in  southern  British  Columbia. 

53.  Helminihophila  Tubricapilla  gutturalia.  Calaveras  Warbler. — 
Common  in  the  Okanagan  district. 

54.  Icteria  virens  lon^cauda.  Lono-tailed  Chat. —  Sumas,  iCth 
May,  1897. 

55.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Ambricam  Redstart.  —  Regularly  east  of, 
aod  accidentally  west  of  Cascades. 

,i;6.  Salpinctea  obaoletu*.  Rock  Wren.  — I  have  taken  only  one  west 
of  the  Cascades  (Chilliwack,  Nov.,  1889).  Common  in  suitable  locali- 
ties iti  southern  interior. 

57,   Sitta  aculeata.     Slender-billed  Nuthatch, 

i;8.  Sitta  pygmBa.  Pygmv  Nuthatch.  —  Confined  to  the  region  of 
Pinas  fondtrosa. 

59.  Parua  hudaonicua  columbianua.  Columbian  Chickadee.—  Com- 
mon at  high  elevations  in  the  interior.  I  have  taken  it  as  far  west  aa 
Nicola,  In  the  mountains  west  of  Arrow  Lake  I  observed  all  four  speciea 
of  Chickadees  associated  together  —  co/KmiiaBirj,  ru/esctns.  gambeli.anA 
seplenlriona  lis. 

60.  PBaltriparus minimuB.  Least  Titmouse.— I  shot  two  specimens 
out  of  a  considerable  number  on  35th  Nov.,  1899,  but  could  not  find  any 
the  neit  day  at  same  place,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  them  before,  though  I 
always  have  looked  out  for  them. 

61.  Menila  migratotia,  Robin. —  I  have  taken  the  typical  form  as  far 
west  as  Chilliwack,  although /fo^iByua  is  the  resident  race. 
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ARGUMENTS   AGAINST   THE   BANNER   MARK 
THEORY. 

BV   ABBOTT  H.    THAYER- 

The  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Directive 
Coloration  theory  is  largely  a  mistake,  and  that  so-called  'banner 
marks  '  belong  to  the  greater  class  of  protection  patterns  and  pro- 
tective colorations.  And,  secondly,  that  in  many  cases  they  do 
not  serve  even  in  a  minoT  degree  as  '  banner  marks,' 

Of  course,  to  any  one  who  feels  the  inevitability  of  Natural 
Selection,  it  is  obvious  that  each  organ  or  structural  detail,  and 
likewise  each  quality  of  organic  forms,  owes  its  existence  to  the  sum 
of  all  its  uses,  so  that  while  it  is  sustained  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development  mainly  by  the  value  of  its  principal  function,  this  is 
only  to  the  degree  to  which  it  can  perform  this  without  hostility 
to  the  other  requirements  of  the  organism,  each  one  of  the  latter 
modifying  it  in  proportion  to  its  own  importance.  So  that  when 
one  says  an  animal's  markings  are  for  this  purpose  or  for  that,  be 
speaks  inaccurately.  Whenever  we  can  know  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  mutual  recognition  as  compared  to  concealment,  and  then 
how  much  markings  help  recognition,  and  how  much  they  help 
concealment,  we  shall  be  in  the  right  track,  though  still  ignoring 
many  factors. 

The  so-called  '  banner  marks,'  or,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  termed 
them,  "  directive  coloration  marks  "  of  birds  and  mammals,'  have 
never  seemed  to  me  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  theory  that 
they  exist  mainly  to  aid  other  animals,  both  of  the  same  species 
and  of  others,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  to  recognize  the  bearer 
of  the  'banner  marks.'  Such  means  seem  to  me  far  too  crude  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  aiding  the  recognition  pwwers  of  a  class 
of  beings  who  do  so  obviously  inter-communicate,  in  many  cases 
by  means  infinitely  more  subtile  and  much  more  akin  to  such 
instinctive  methods  as  guide  even  the  Indian  and  to  some  extent 
the  white  hunter  in  the  chase.     These  men  could  not  possibly 

I  Auk,  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  395,  396,  pi.  iv. 
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impart  or  explain  the  more  instinctive  half  of  their  wood  craft, 
any  more  than  a  man  can  tell  you  how  he  recognizes  his  wife  or 
cliild  a  mile  off.  It  is  not  necessarily  by  any  detail  that  he  does 
so,  but  by  the  effect  of  all  the  combined  attributes  of  the  distant 
figure.  It  is,  as  it  were,  by  the  chord  struck  in  his  brain  by  the 
sum  of  the  personal  notes  revealed  in  the  pose  and  action  of 
the  figure. 

When  one  reflects  that  even  a  human  being,  if  he  be  a 
Student  of  birds  or  quadrupeds,  can  grow  to  know  a  great  many 
species  so  well  as  to  recognize  them  when  they  are  mere  specks 
in  the  distance,  precisely  because  each  one's  every  motion  in 
flight  or  running  is  such  as  only  that  particular  species  could 
make,  is  it  not  absurd  to  doubt  that  creatures  infinitely  more 
dependent  on  such  recognition  must  have  developed  a  corre- 
sponding power,  and  out  of  all  comparison  beyond  a  man's,  and 
consequently  have,  as  to  recognition  purposes,  too  little  use  for 
the  small  aid  of  these  markings  to  keep  them  in  their  present 
high  state  of  development?  And  while  the  accepted  explanation 
of  these  markings  seems  so  feeble,  there  Is  another  so  ample, 
that,  to  me  at  least,  it  takes  possession  of  the  field  at  a  bound. 
It  is  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam's.  His  theory  is  that  top  and  rear 
markings  cooperate  with  protective  gradation  in  a  most  strik- 
ing way  for  the  preservation  of  the  wearer  when  pursued.  Since 
these  bright  patterns,  such  as  the  white  stern  and  uplifted  tail 
of  deer  or  rabbit,  or  the  white  wing- a nd-t ail-bars  of  many 
birds,  establish,  of  course,  a  strong  image  on  the  pursuer's 
retina,  so  that  when,  too  closely  pressed,  the  quarry,  changes 
tactics,  and  taking  to  cover,  closes  suddenly  his  '  banner  marks ' 
(which  deer  and  hares  do  by  dropping  their  tails  and  birds 
by  folding  wings  and  tail),  he  vanishes  like  magic  from  his 
enemy,  who  is  left  for  just  an  essential  moment  staring 
wildly  about  to  recover  the  sight  of  the  bright  pattern  he  was 
chasing,  while  its  possessor  is  slipping  oS  to  still  safer  cover, 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  invisibility  more  than  doubled  in  power 
by  its  contrast  to  the  previous  conspicuousness.  This  seems  true 
of  deer,  hares,  and  in  fact  of  most  creatures  that  are  the  regular 
prey  of  others.  Bay-winged  Buntings,  Robins,  Mockingbirds, 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  Towhees,  Redstarts,  and    most    VVar- 
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biers,  Shrikes,  Meadowlarks  and  Nuthatches,  are  a  few  Ameri- 
can examples  of  birds  which  show  in  flight  more  or  less  additional 
white  or  bright  pattern  on  their  upper  sides,  which  disappears 
when  they  close  tail  and  wings.  Of  course  the  irregular  motion 
of  flight  or  running  brings  also  into  the  light  the  borders  of  their 
white  underside  (which,  contrary  to  Mr.  Thompson,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  protective  coloration  when  at  rest,  unless  they  are 
squatting),  making  it  aid,  for  the  moment,  their  conspicuousness. 
Now,  as  to  the  patterns  on  the  under  side  of  wings  of  soaring 
birds,  and  of  such  species  as  Plover,  which  hold  their  wings 
Stretched  upward  after  alighting;  the  theory  that  they  are  first 
of  all  for  mutual  recognition  seems  disproved  by  the  foregoing 
arguments,  and  we  should  seek  other  explanations  of  their  exis- 
tence in  cases  where,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  any  good  observer 
can  recognize  the  species  by  its  whole  *cut'  at  a  far  greater 
height  than  one  could  see  the  pattern,  and  if  this  be  true  of 
even  human  observers,  how  can  birds  need  them  for  the  recog- 
nition of  each  other  ?  Also,  as  to  Plover,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  after  being  visible  and  recognizable  in  flight  they 
should  so  elaborately  raise  iheir  wings  after  alighting  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  small  added  recognition -a  id  they  thereby  give  to 
their  neighbors,  especially  since  their  under  wing  pattern  is  of 
course  invisible  to  this  neighbor  (unless  Plovers'  eyes  be  some- 
thing quite  beyond  our  imagination)  until  they  are  so  near  each 
other  that  mutual  recognition  is  inevitable  without  aid  of  badges. 
All  these  under-wing  patterns,  without  any  exception  that  I  can 
recall,  belong  to  birds  that  live  among  backgrounds  of  similar 
patterns.  They  are  found  on  birds  that  live  more  or  less  amidst 
vegetation,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  where  their  background 
abounds  in  the  nearly  parallel  lines  of  grass,  reed,  or  tree  stems. 
They  are  most  lacking  on  ocean  birds  which  have  no  such  back 
ground,  passing  their  lives  between  bare  ocean  and  bare  cliffs. 
These  patterns,  crossing  the  main  form  as  they  do,  belong  in 
appearance  to  the  great  class  of  cross-markings,  which  in  the 
tiger  and  many  smaller  cats,  in  the  zebra,  and  in  many  snakes, 
as  well  as  on  many  female  birds,  especially  of  the  Gallinx,  such 
as  the  Capercaillie,  Blackcock  and  Prairie-Hen  and  countless 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  unmistakably  coiiperate 
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with  protective  gradation  to  carry  the  aspect  of  tbe  vertical  stems, 
etc.,  right  across  the  animal,  so  as  to  help  him  disappear. 

To  sum  up:  The  pattern  on  the  wings  of  Hawks  and  Owls, 
the  world  over,  varies  to  a  surprisingly  small  degree,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  its  main  object  were  the  distinguishing  of  the 
species  from  each  other.  Surely  no  one  imagines  that  it  has 
developed  to  help  show  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  that 
its  wearer  is  not  a  Duck,  and  it  shows  no  propensity  to  try  to 
distinguish  such  nearly  allied  forms  as  could  need  it.  For 
instance,  even  human  beings  know  at  a  glance  the  long  sharp 
wing  of  a  Falcon  from  the  broad  round  one  of  an  Accipitcr,  long 
before  they  are  near  enough  to  see  the  pattern,  yet  the  different 
species  within  each  of  these  genera  have  almost  idenlical  under 
wing  patterns.  The  tail  of  the  American  Sparrow  Hawk,  especi- 
ally that  of  the  mate,  is  certainly  an  exception. 

Unquestionally  Grouse,  etc.,  know  an  Accipiter  from  a  Buteo 
without  looking  for  what  Mr.  Thompson  called,  by  a  slip  of  the 
mind,  the  "wrist-mark,"  and  still  more  obviously  must  this  be  the 
case  between  the  Hawks  themselves,  for  whose  benefit  alone 
this  pattern  could  exist,  if  recognition  were  its  object.  In  short, 
if  these  markings  were  mainly  for  identification  of  one  Cooper's 
Hawk  to  another,  they  would  avoid  the  Sharpshin's  pattern,  while 
if  they  were  meant  to  announce  ihe  wearer  to  a  Grouse  they 
would  hurt  his  hunting<hances,  and  we  should  see,  in  the  Accipi- 
ter's  wing,  signs  of  imitating  the  pattern  of  some  harmless  Hawk. 
In  other  words  the  advocate  of  the  "banner  mark"  theory  in 
the  case  of  the  under  pattern  of  Hawks'  and  Owls'  wings  must 
face  the  fact  that  these  birds  live  mainly  in  woods  or  smaller 
vegetation,  and  wear,  even  on  the  underside  of  their  wings,  the 
very  patterns  nature  furnishes  to  a  vast  number  of  vegetation- 
dwellers,  both  of  birds  and  mammals;  while  these  patterns  are 
nowhere,  or  as  good  as  nowhere,  found  on  any  species  that  live 
wholly  away  from  vegetation.  Then,  if  he  still  believes  that  what 
difference  there  is,  is  for  recognition,  well  and  good;  only,  were 
recognition  the  main  use,  why  do  even  their  under  wings  retain 
the  twig  pattern  which  tends  to  (^<rf  the  wing  by  its  resemblance 
to  the  twigs  and  parallel  distant  tree-trunks,  which  in  the  woods 
form   its   background,  and    thus  make  it  harder  to  distinguish, 
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while  a  plain  black  or  white  wing,  or  one  with  any  kind  of  strong 
pattern  on  an  empty  ground,  would  serve  to  distinguish  it  far 
better,  in  the  woods?  On  the  other  hand,  while  Gulls  have 
pretty  good  "  banner  marks  "  on  their  primaries,  they  miss  a 
great  opportunity  for  immensely  greater  self-difFerentiation  in 
powerful  under-wing  patterns,  and  if  my  theory  be  correct,  this 
they  are  prevented  from  having  by  the  greater  importance  of  eoali- 
lion  in  appearance  with  their  blank  ocean  and  cloud  back-grounds. 

In  short,  both  the  barred  wings  of  wood-dwelling  Raptores  and 
the  unmarked  wings  of  ocean  birds  confirm  the  impression  that 
nature  finds  it  worth  while  to  paint  on  most  animals  an  imitation 
of  their  normal  background,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
under  sides  of  wings,  and  where  such  under-sides  are  habitually 
exposed  to  view,  there  would  seem  to  be  small  use  in  it,  and  her 
finding  this  worth  while,  suggests  that  we  have  still  much  to  learn 
about  their  home  habits. 

It  is  also  significant  that  among  our  native  ,  Raptores,  for 
instance,  the  three  species  that  wear  on  their  under  wings  the 
least  amount  of  cross-barring  are  those  that  spend  the  most  of 
their  time  out  of  the  woods  in  fields  and  marshes.  They  are  the 
Marsh  Hawk,  Rough-leg  and  Short-eared  Owl. 

The  deep-wood- dwelling  Long-ear  has  the  Short-ear's  wing 
with  some  forest  pattern  added.  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  plate  of 
under  patterns  has  wholly  omitted  the  Goshawk's  cross-bars, 
which  are  like  those  of  the  two  smaller  Accipiters,  only  fainter. 
He  has  also  given  the  Red-shoulder  much  too  strong  under-tail 
bars.  Otherwise  his  diagrams  are  pretty  just,  only  they  give  an 
impression  that  these  patterns  are  far  more  visible  at  a  distance 
than  is  the  case. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  every  visible  distinction  helps  recog- 
nition (though  I  believe  that  the  uses  of  the  recognition  are  still 
very  hazily  conceived) ,  and  have  mainly  attempted  to  show  what 
other  forces  are  at  work  upon  animals'  colors.  Unmistakably, 
nature  regards  concealment,  both  of  the  hunter  and  hunted,  as  of 
paramount  importance. 

One  other  point :  Granting  that  these  under  wing  barrings 
make,  m.iinly  by  their  difTerent  degrees  of  local  darkness,  etc. 
different   patterns,   at   a  distance,  at  least  In   different  genera, 
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would  it  DOt  be  still  stranger  if  they  did  not,  or  if  diSerent, 
species,  with  their  ditTerent  habits,  were  still  more  alike  ?  Surely 
this  difference  of  pattern  does  not  clamor  for  explanation. 

Still  another  argument  to  show  tha.t /irotec/ion  is,  somehow,  the 
main  object  of  the  cross-bars  lies  in  the  fact  that  young  birds  in 
many  cases  are  more  barred  than  the  adults  of  the  same  species 
just  as  nature  keeps  the  young  of  many  ungraded  species  graded 
for  protection  like  their  mother. 


'"  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THREE  NEW  BIRDS  FROM  ALASKA. 

BV  LOUIS  B.  BISHOP,  M.D. 

In  studying  the  collection  of  birds  secured  in  Alaska  during 
the  summer  of  1899  by  the  party  from  the  Biological  Survey,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  thanks  to  the  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  Mer- 
riam.  Chief  of  the  Survey,  I  have  found  that  three  Alaskan  birds 
differ  sufficiently  from  the  same  species  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  deserve  description  as  subspecies,  and  that  two  sub- 
species already  described  —  Parus  hiidsonUus  exiura  Coues  and 
Hylodchla  ustulata  alma  Oberholser  —  in  the  light  of  more  mate- 
rial seem  to  merit  recognition. 

Parus  hudsonUus  from  Alaska  is  certainly  subspeci  fie  ally  dis- 
tinct from  P.  hudsonUus  from  New  Brunswick,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  study  them  hudsonicus  from  Ungava,  Labrador, 
and  New  Brunswick  appear  the  same,  but  as  I  have  not  seen  birds 
from  the  type  locality  of  hudsonUus,  or  from  Ungava  in  nestling 
and  early  fall  plumage,  I  can  only  hope  to  throw  a  little  light  on 
the  races  of  this  puzzling  species. 

To  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  collections  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Brewster,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  studying  large  series  of 
these  species  and  for  much  assistance  received,  and  to  Mr.  Outram 
Bangs,  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Mr,  Homer  L.  Bigelow  for 
kindly  loaning  me  specimens  for  comparison. 
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Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi,  subsp.  nov.   Alaska  Grousk. 

Tyft,  No.  4310,  Coll.  of  L.  B.  Blihop,  $  ad.,  Lake  Marsh,  Northwest 
Territory,  Julj' 5,  1899;  (W.  H.  Osgood)  L.  B.  Bishop. 

Subiptcific  ekaract4ra.  —  Similar  to  CanacAitts  canadtnsis  but  with  the 
ochraceouE  buff  bars  replaced  everj'where  hy  creatn-buS  and  grayUh 
white.  On  the  upper  parts  the  gray  tips  are  paler,  the  ochraceous  buff 
replaced  by  cream-buff  and  whitish,  and  the  pate  bare  of  the  cervix  gray- 
ish while  instead  of  buff;  betow  the  white  tips  are  larger,  the  pale  bars 
whitish  and  cream  color  instead  of  buff,  becoming  cream-buff  only  on 
the  jugulum. 

Z>(i/ridH/i'(»>.  — Northwest  Territory,  Northern  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  north  of  the  coast  moiintainB. 

Meaiuremtnii  ef  lyft.  —  Length,  15.50;  extent,  34.J5;  wing,  7.10; 
tall,  4.54;  tarsus,  1.31  inches.  Average  length  of  4  $,  15.38  inches. 
Average  of  6  $  and  1  i  \a  wing,  7.01 ;  tall.  4.51  ;  tarsus.  1.34  inches. 

Dtscripiion.  —  Above  irregularly  barred  with  grayish  white  and  black, 
the  pale  bars  becoming  cream-buff  on  crown  and  interscapulars  and 
grajlth  buff  on  wing-coverts  and  concealed  bars  of  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts;  scapulars  and  inner  tertiaries  black,  irregularly  barred  on  outer 
web  and  tipped  with  cream-buff  and  gray  with  central  wedge  of  white. 
Qtillta  dusky,  mottled  on  outer  web  and  obscurely  tipped  with  whitish ; 
tail  dusky,  vermiculated,  chieSy  on  outer  web,  with  grayish  buff  and 
lipped  with  tawny  ochraceous.  B«tow  barred  with  grayish  while  and 
black,  the  feathers  especially  on  breast  and  abdomen  broadly  tipped  with 
white;  the  pale  bars  becoming  cream-color  on  throat  and  toward  base 
of  feathers  on  sides  of  breast,  and  distinctly  cream-buff  only  on  jugulum  ; 
flanks  vermiculated  with  black,  grayish  white  and  pale  cream-buff  with 
broad  central  wedge  of  white.  Tarsal  feathering  pale  mars  brown 
obscurely  spotted  with  darker. 

Remarks.  —  In  worn  breeding  plumage  adult  females  of  osgoodi 
differ  from  canadensis  from  Maine  as  described  above.  After 
completing  the  summer  moult  and  in  early  spring  females  from 
Alaska  differ  from  females  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  same 
manner  but  to  a  less  degree,  having  the  buff  everywhere,  espe- 
cially on  the  cervix  and  abdomen,  paler  and  the  white  tips  below 
broader. 

A  summer  male  of  osgoodi  from  Thirty  Mile  River  differs  from 
summer  males  of  eanadensis  and  labradorius  only  in  having  the  tail 
tipped  with  paler  rufous. 

Two  adult  females  of  labradorius '  from  Mr.  Bangs's  collection 

Mr.  Bangs  writes  me  that  these  are  not  the  best  examples  of  labradorius, 
butjue  the  most  characteristic  at  present  available. 
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are  far  closer  to  canadensis  than  to  osgoodi.  Osgoodi  in  spring  has 
the  buff  of  the  entire  plumage  much  palei,  and  the  giay  tips  of  the 
upper  parts,  especially  the  rump  and  tail-coverts,  paler  gray,  and 
not  the  bluish  gray  of  labradorius.  In  worn  breeding  plumage  the 
difference  between  the  two  forms  is  far  more  striking,  osgoodi  hav- 
ing the  white  tips  below  broader,  the  buff  markings  far  paler 
throughout,  and  replacing  the  buff  bars  of  the  abdomen,  cervix 
and  rump  with  grayish  white. 

In  natal  plumage  osgoodi  is  paler  than  canadensis,  especially  on 
wings,  upper  wing-coverts,  scapulars  and  crown-patch,  and  has 
the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts  and  central  streak  of  tertiaries  and 
scapulars  white  instead  of  buffy.  Maxilla  brownish  black  \  man- 
dible and  tip  of  maxilla  whitish ;  soles  and  tarsi  behind  maize 
yellow ;  scutellEe  of  tarsi  and  toes  Isabella  color ;  nails  brown. 

In  Juvenal  plumage  osgoodi  is  paler  throughout  than  canadensis, 
replacing  the  rusty  everywhere  by  cream-buff,  and  the  buff  throat 
with  whitish. 

I  have  named  this  form  in  honor  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Osgood  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  who  secured  almost  all  the  specimens  of  this 
Grouse  taken  on  our  trip. 

Sayomis  saya  yukonensis,  subsp.  nov.    Yukon  Ph<ebe. 

Type,  No.  165113,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu«..  Biol.  Survej  Coll.,  $  ad.,  Glacier, 
White  Pais,  Alaaka,  June  8.  1S99 ;  W.  H.  Osgood. 

Distribution.  —  Yukon  Valley  In  aumineri  Texas  in  ninter. 

Suhifecifii:  ciaractert.  —  Similar  to  Sayornis  saya  but  darker,  the 
gray  of  the  upper  parts  clearer  —  less  acorched,  with  the  pale  edgings  of 
the  wing-corerts  and  aecondarle*  narrower;  the  tail  longer;  the  bill 
shorter  and  relatively  broader. 

Dimemions  of  /^^c.— Wing,  4.301  tall,  3.58;  culmen,  .78;  bill  from 
nostril,  .43;  width  of  bill  at  base,  .33  inches. 

Description.  —  Above  dark  Gmoke-gray,  darker  on  head.  Lores, 
orbital  ring,  ear-coverts,  wings  and  upper  lail-coverte  dusky,  the  last 
darkest.  Tail  black.  Secondaries  and  tertiaries  bordered  externally  and 
tipped  with  whitish;  primaries  faintly  tipped  with  the  same;  two 
whitish  bands  on  coverts  across  wings.  Chest  smoke-gray,  becoming 
pale  ashy  on  throat  and  drab  gray  on  flanks.  Abdomen  and  under 
tail-coverts  pale  cinnamon.  Under  wing-coverts  cream-butt,  axlllars 
darker  buff. 

Iteaturemtnts  of  fifteen  specimens. — Wing,  3.82-4.30  (average  3.99); 
tail, 3.1 2--(,58  (average  3.39);   culmen,  .73-80   (average   .76);   bill  from 
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noitril,  .3S-46  (average  .41)1  width  of  bill  at  base,  .zS-33   (average  .31) 

lUtaturtmtnts  of  fifteen  sfiecimeHS  of  Sayomts  saya.  —  Wing,  3.67-4.17 
(average  4.08);  tail,  3.03-3.39  (average  3.17);  culmen,  .75-.83  (average 
.80);  bill  from  noBtrll  .42-4S  (average  .45)  ;  width  of  bill  at  base  .17-34 
(average  .30)  inches. 

Remarks. —  Sayomis  saya  (Bonap.)  is  separable  into  two  weH- 
marked  races,  as  described  above ;  saya,  a  paler,  rather  scorched 
appearing  bird  with  shorter  tail  and  longer  bill,  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, Lower  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Mexico  and  north  to  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming,  from  all 
of  which  localities  specimens  in  the  above  measured  series  have 
been  selected  j  and  yukanensis,  a  darker,  clearer  gray  bird,  with 
longer  tail  and  shorter  bill,  of  which  besides  our  Yukon  series  of 
eleven  specimens,  only  two  of  them  adults,  and  winter  birds  from 
Texas,  I  have  only  seen  one  typical  bird,  which  was  taken  at  Fort 
Klamath,  Oregon,  September  20,  1882,  by  Captain  Bendire.  A 
specimen  in  Mr.  Brewster's  collection  taken  at  Haywards,  Cali- 
fornia, February  13,  one  from  Laredo,  Texas,  January,  and  a 
young  from  Big  Bend  of  the  Musselshell  River,  Montana,  August 
25,  in  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  are  intermediate.  Specimen  of  saya 
from  Lower  California  and  Arizona  are  the  palest,  those  from 
Colorado  —  the  type  locality  —  the  most  scorched. 

Yukanensis  in  Juvenal  plumage  differs  from  saya  in  that  plumage 
even  more  than  do  the  adults ;  the  rusty  suffusion  of  the  upper 
parts,  particularly  pronounced  on  the  lower  back  and  rump  of 
the  tatter,  being  hardly  perceptible  in  the  former,  and  the  throat 
and  chest  ol yukanensis  being  much  darker. 

Contopus  richardsonii  saturatus,  subsp.  nov.  Alaskan 
Wood  Pewke. 

Type.  No.  4141,  Coll.  of  Louis  B.  Bishop,  $  ad..  Haines,  Alaska,  June 
i,  1899  ;  I,.  B.  Bishop. 

Subspecific  ckaraclert.  —  Similar  to  Contofus  riciardaoaii  but  darker 
and  more  olivaceous  above,  pale  margins  of  secondaries,  tertlarles  and 
greater  coverts  narrower  and  less  while ;  graj'  of  breast  and  sides  darker 
and  broader;   bill  shorter  and  narrower  with   mandible   darker;   tarsus 

Dislribittion. — Yukon  Vallej',  southern  Alaska  and  British  Columbia 
near  the  coast  In  summer,  migrating  soutli  through  California. 
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Mtasiiremtnis  of  lypt.  —  Length,  6.69:  extent,  11;  wing,  3.511  tail, 
7.92;  exposed  cutmen,  49;  bill  from  nostril,  .3S:  width  of  bill  at  ba«e, 
.30;  tarsuB,  .62  inches. 

DticriptioH.  —  Above  clove-brown  darker  on  head;  wings  and  tail 
brownish  black,  the  secondaries  faintly  margined  externally,  the  terlla- 
ries  more  broadi  v,  with  whitish ;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped 
with  brownish  white  forming  two  bars  across  wings;  indistinct  orbital 
ring  and  loral  spot  of  whitish.  Below,  including  axillars  and  lower 
wing-coverts,  dull  grayish  brown  becoming  darker  and  more  olivaceous 
on  sides  of  breast  and  flanks;  throat  and  lower  taii*coverts  whitish,  the 
feathers  becoming  grayish-brown  centrally;  central  abdomen  yellowish 
white.     Mandible  brown,  paler  toivard  base. 

Mtasuremtnti  of  Ua  ifecimtna.  —  Wing,  3.19-3.50  (average  334);  tail, 
1.54-3.92  (average  2.66);  exposed  culmen,  .43-.49  (average  .46);  bill  fiom 
nostril,  .33-40  (average  .37);  width  of  bill  at  base,  .30-.34  (average  .3;); 
tarsus,  .52-.62  (average  ,56)  inches. 

MeasKremenis  of  t-aetvt  sptrimeHS  11/  Coutofas  rickardsonU  from  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  Texas  and  South  Dakota,  —  Wing,  3.14-3.61  (average 
3.40);  tail,  1.41-3.8S  (average  2.66):  exposed  culmen,  .45-.5J  (average  ,49); 
bill  from  nostril,  38-43  (average  .40);  width  of  bill  at  base.  33-38  (aver- 
age -35);  tarsus,  48-.55  (average  .52)  inches. 

Remarks.  —  Contofius  richardsonii  (Swains.) ,  described  from  a 
single  bird  talfCn  at  Cumberland  House,  June  27,  is  divisible  into 
three  well-marked  geographical  races,  —  richardsanit,  inhabiting 
most  of  western  North  America ;  peninsula,  paler  with  larger  bill, 
confined  to  Lower  California;  and  saturatus,  darker  with  smaller 
bill,  confined  to  Alaska  and  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  in  the 
summer. 

A  second  specimen  of  saluratus  from  Haines  has  the  throat  as 
well  as  the  abdomen  yellowish.  Summer  birds  from  the  Yukon 
Valley  and  Ducks,  Brit.  Col. — the  latter  in  the  collection  of  the 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  —  are  browner,  less  olivaceous,  above  than 
the  type,  and  the  Yukon  birds  have  shorter  wings  and  tails,  but 
all  are  darker  than  richardsonii,  and  have  the  small  bill,  brownish 
mandible,  and  longer  tarsus  of  saturalus.  Males  taken  at  New 
Westminster,  Brit.  Cot.,  May  31,  and  Fort  Verde,  Arizona,  May 
10,  now  in  the  Am.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist.,  and  another  taken  at  River- 
side, Cal.,  May  11,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Brewster, 
closely  resemble  the  type;  the  latter  two  are  doubtless  migrants. 
Breeding  birds  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brewster  from  Chilliwack, 
B.  C,  Fort  Klamath,  Ore.,  and  Nicasio,  Cal.,  are  intermediate. 
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The  only  specimen  of  rUhardsonit  trom  anywhere  near  the  type 
locality  that  I  have  seen  is  a  migrating  female  taken  in  Towner 
Co.,  N.  Dak.,  June  4,  1895,  by  Mr,  Homer  L.  Bigelow  of  Bos- 
ton, and  now  in  his  collection.  This  bird  has  the  mandible  yel- 
low, and  is  fully  as  pale  as  ruhardsonii  from  Arizona,  but  has  a 
bill  as  small  as  the  extreme  of  saturatus. 

Measurements  of  this  bird  are:  —  Wing,  3.43;  tail,  2.73; 
exposed  culmen,  .42  ;  bill  from  nostril,  .34 ;  width  of  bill  at  base, 
■30  \  tarsus,  .53  inches. 

Parus  hudsonicus  evura  Ceues.     Yukon  CHrcKADBi. 

This  subspecies  was  separated  by  Dr.  Coues  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  '  Key '  on  the  basis  of  Alaskan  specimens  of  hudson- 
i<ui  being  larger  than  those  from  the  East-  This  diSeience, 
though  existing  and  most  marked  in  the  size  of  the  bill,  is  very 
slight.  But  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  plumage  of  the 
young  and  of  adults  in  late  summer  that  require  the  recognition 
of  the  two  forms. 

In  worn  breeding  plumage  Yukon  birds  closely  resemble  those 
from  eastern  North  America,  varying  greatly  individually  in  the 
coloring  of  the  forehead  and  orbital  region,  but  average  slightly 
deeper  black  on  the  throat. 

After  the  summer  moult  hudsonicus  from  the  East  goes  into  a 
plumage  similar  to  that  worn  in  winter  and  spring;  evura,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  of  a  color  between  dark  hair-brown  and  drab  on 
the  crown  and  nape,  entirely  wanting  the  rusty  of  hudsonkus,  and 
has  less  buffy  on  the  back. 

Winter  birds  from  the  Yukon,  also  Fort  Rae  and  Fort  Simpson, 
have  reached  a  plumage  having  the  rusty  hair-brown  head  and 
back  of  winter  hudsonicus  from  Ungava,  Labrador,  but  average 
slightly  paler  above  especially  on  the  head.  I  fail  to  see  any 
difference  in  the  shade  of  the  black  throat,  the  chestnut  of  the 
sides,  gray  of  side-neck  or  white  of  side-head.  A  single  speci- 
men taken  at  Fort  Yukon,  September  10,  now  in  the  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  Colt.,  is  indistinguishable  from  winter  birds  from  the  same 
region,  and  the  type  of  P.  h.  stomyi  differs  only  in  having  paler 
flanks.  A  bird  taken  at  Fort  Kenai,  Alaska,  May  10,  closely 
resembles -spring  hudsonicus  from  the  East  —  Ungava,  New  Bruns- 
wick, etc. 
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Evura  id  juvenal  plumage  differs  from  kudsonieus  in  the  same 
maiuier  as  do  fall  adults  but  to  a  greater  degree,  having  the  crown 
and  nape  far  darker  and  more  drab,  the  throat  much  clearer 
black,  far  less  rusty  on  the  back  and  breast,  and  the  wings  and 
tail  slate-black,  with  little  of  the  brownish  of  kudsonieus  from  New 
York  and  Quebec.  Evura  in  first  winter  plumage  —  represented 
by  a  specimen  Uken  at  St.  Michaels  September  ao,  1899,  —  ^^^ 
a  somewhat  paler  head  than  an  August  adult  in  fall  plumage;  but 
a  darker  head,  blacker  throat  and  less  rusty  back  than  young 
hudsonUus —  Ungava  to  New  Brunswick  —  in  similar  plumage. 

Hylocichla  ustulatus  almee  Oberkoher.    Alma's  Thrush. 

This  subspecies,  separated  by  Mr.  Oberholser  (Auk,  Vol.  XV, 
p.  304),  with  a  type  taken  in  the  East  Humboldt  Mts.,  Nevada, 
June  24,  proves  to  be  the  common  Thrush  of  the  Yukon  Basin 
and  distinctly  separable  from  swainsonii.  Yukon  birds  are  grayer 
above  and  average  paler  below  and  grayer  on  the  sides  than  the 
type  of  almtt,  and  differ  greatly  in  these  respects  from  swainsonii, 
but  the  type  of  alma  is  nearer  the  Yukon  bird  than  to  swainsonii, 
and  is  grayer  than  one  taken  at  Lake  Marsh,  July  5.  Our  Yukon 
specimens  are  more  worn  than  the  type  of  alma,  though  taken  at 
about  the  same  date. 

An  adult  in  winter  plumage  taken  at  Circle  City,  August  lo, 
has  the  dark  markings  of  throat  and  breast  blacker  than  In 
swainsonii,  the  buff  of  cheeks  paler  and  [he  upper  parts,  includ- 
ing wings  and  tail,  darker  and  more  olive. 

In  juvenal  plumage  al>na  differs  from  swainsonii  from  New 
Hampshire  far  more  than  do  the  adults.  In  alma  the  upper 
parts,  wings  and  tail  are  between  olive  and  olive-green  —  almost 
the  same  shade  as  alicia  in  first  winter  plumage  —  becoming  raw 
umber  on  outer  edges  of  quills  and  wing-coverts,  and  the  central 
markings  of  the  feathers  of  crown  and  scapulars  are  pale  cream- 
color  ;  far  different  from  the  raw  umber  upper  parts  with  tawny 
olive  edgings  of  quills  and  coverts,  and  bright  buff  central  streaks 
of  feathers  on  head  and  back  of  swainsonii.  The  orbital  ring  and 
suffusion  of  auriculars  are  cream-color  in  alma,  only  the  loral 
stripe  approaching  the  buff  of  swainsonii;  the  chest  and  throat 
are  cream-color  instead  of  buff,  the  dark  markings  blacker,  the 
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flanks  grayer.  In  fact  aima  in  this  plumage  differs  from  alkia 
in  same  plumage  taken  on  the  same  diy  only  in  possessing  the 
loral  stripe  and  orbital  ring,  having  the  ground  color  of  the 
throat,  chest  and  aurlculars  less  white,  and  the  edgings  of  the 
quills  and  wing-coverts  slightly  paler. 

In  first  winter  plumage  the  same  difference  obtains,  almie 
being  distinguishable  from  alida  only  by  the  slightly  brighter 
edgings  of  the  quills  and  wing-coverts,  and  the  orbital  ring,  loral 
stripe,  and  auricular  suffusion  of  cream-buff;  and  differs  greatly 
from  the  raw  umber  upper  parts,  wings  and  tail,  and  bright  buff 
loral  stripe,  orbital  ring  and  suffusion  of  breast,  throat  and  aurlcu- 
lars of  swainsonii.  The  dark  markings  of  the  breast  and  the  flanks 
are  also  darker  thar 


DESCRIPTION   OF   A   NEW  SUBSPECIES  OF  MELEA- 

GUIS   GALLOPAVO   AND   PROPOSED   CHANGES 

IN   THE   NOMENCLATURE  OF   CERTAIN 

NORTH   AMERICAN    BIRDS. 

BY   E.    W.    NELSON. 

While  working  on  the  Mexican  birds  in  the  Biological  Survey 
collection,  the  necessity  of  certain  changes  in  the  nomenclature 
of  several  North  American  species  has  become  evident.  These 
changes  refer  to  Meleagrit  gallopavo,  Colaptes  ca/er,  Sayarnis  nigri- 
cans, Myiosetetes  texensis,  and  Agelaius  phxniceus  longtrosfris.  The 
most  interesting  development  of  our  recent  work  is  the  demon- 
stration of  the  difference  between  the  Wild  Turkeys  of  Arizona 
and  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  western  Mexico  as  detailed 
below. 

All  measurements  are  given  in  millimeters. 

Meleagris  gallopavo  merriami,  subsp.  nov.     Merriam's 
Turkey. 

Typi,  No.  165898,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. Collected  47  miles  nouthn'est  of  Winslow,  Arizona,  Jan.  9,  1900, 
by  ^-  A.  Goldman. 
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Diilribution.  —  Mounlajns  of  Arizona,  western  New  Mexico,  and  south 
to  the  Mexican  border  and  north  probablj  Into  extreme  southwcElern 
Colorado. 

SuHptcific  characters.  —  Distinguished  from  M.g.fera  by  the  whitish 
tips  to  feathers  of  tower  rump,  tail-coverts  and  (all;  from  M.g.  mtxicana 
by  its  velvety  black  rump  and  the  greater  amount  of  rusty  rufous  suc- 
ceeding the  white  tips  on  tait-coverts  and  tail,  and  the  distinct  black  and 
chestnut  barring  of  middle  tail  feathers. 

Description  of  aJult  male  in-winter.  —  Neck  all  aiound,  under  side  of 
body  to  lower  abdomen,  upper  back,  scapulars,  middle  and  lesaer  wing- 
coverts  varying  in  different  lights  from  rich  metallic  purplish  green  to 
fiery  red  bronze;  feathers  of  lower  back  and  rump  rich  velvety  black  with 
scarcely  any  trace  of  iridescence  but  tipped  with  pale  rusty  white  on 
lower  rump ;  upper  tail-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  rusty  white  and  with  a 
snbterminal  band  of  dark  rufous  succeeded  by  a  broader  band  of  brilliant 
iridescent  greenish  purple,  the  bases  of  the  feathers  narrowly  barred  black 
and  rufous ;  the  long,  outermost  upper  tail-coverts  usually  with  n  broad 
subterminal  rufous  band  succeeded  basally  by  narrow  black  and  rufous 
bars ;  tail  including  middle  feathers  lipped  with  rusty  white,  with  subter- 
minal band  oi  rufous  followed  by  a  broad  black  band  and  thence  to  base 
narrowly  barred  with  black  and  dark  rufous;  greater  wing-eoverts  vary- 
ing from  greenish  to  purplish  bronze,  with  black  lips;  primaries  strongly 
barred  black  and  while;  secondaries  similarly  marked  but  white  more  or 
less  spotted  with  brown;  tertials  indistinctly  barred  and  mottled  with 
black,  rusty  brown  and  huffy  whitish,  with  purplish  and  greenish  reflec- 
tions on  outer  webs;  thighs  and  lower  abdomen  dull  black,  feathers 
narrowly  tipped  with  dull  grayish  white;  feathers  of  flanks  and  under 
tail-coverts  tipped  with  pale  rufous  (sometimes  rusty  whitish)  with  a 
narrow  subterminal  band  of  dark  rufous  succeeded  by  a  much  broader 
area  of  iridescent  purplish  bronze,  the  base  of  feathers  on  flanks  dull 
black,  but  under  tail-coverts  barred  with  black  and  dark  rufous.  Spur* 
short  and  blunt,  sometimes  one  or  both  absent.  Barb  on  breast  well 
developed. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  520;  tail,  400;  culmen.  41 ;  tarsus,  l6j. 

Adttltfemale  in  ivinter.  —  Head  and  upper  neck  usually  with  a  strong 
growth  of  black,  hair-like  feathers ;  the  females  differ  from  males  mainly 
in  smaller  size  and  the  much  duller,  less  iridescent  plumage,  less  pro- 
nounced rufous  markings  about  tail  and  browner  wings;  feathers  of 
entire  back  bordered  with  gray ;  borders  narrower  and  darker  anteriorly, 
paler  and  broader  posteriorly  and  shading  into  broad  whitish  tips  on 
rump ;  the  dark  gray  tips  on  middle  and  upper  back  with  s  peculiar  dark 
greenish  gloss  In  certain  lights;  feathers  on  iinderparts  tipped  with 
paler,  more  rusty  gray  than  on  back,  the  tips  broadening  posteriorly ; 
under  tail-coverts  tipped  with  rusty  white  with  a  narrow  subterminal  bar 
of  dark  rufous. 

General  Notes.  —  All  recent  ornithologists  have  considered  the 
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Wild  Turkeys  of  Mexico  and  the  southwestein  United  States 
(aside  from  M.  gaiU^wo  intermedia)  as  one  form  which  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  domesticated  bird.  This  idea  is  certainly  errone- 
ous as  is  shown  by  the  series  of  specimens  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Biological  Survey.  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered 
Mexico,  they  landed  near  the  present  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
made  their  way  thence  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  At  this  time 
they  found  domesticated  Turkeys  among  the  Indians  of  that 
region  and  within  a  very  few  years  the  birds  were  introduced  in 
Spain.  The  only  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Spanish 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  Conquest,  in  which  Wild  Tur- 
keys occur,  is  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera  in  Vera  Cruz, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  must  have  been 
the  original  home  of  the  birds  domesticated  by  the  natives  of  that 
region. 

In  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1856 
(page  61),  Gould  described  Meleagris  mexicana  from  a  speci- 
men obtained  by  Floresi.  Mr,  Floresi  lived  for  some  time  at 
Bolanos,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  large  mining 
plant  for  an  English  company  also  operating  mines  at  Real  del 
Monte,  Hidalgo.  Among  the  birds  sent  to  England  by  Floresi, 
was  the  type  of  Selasphorus  ^oresi,  known  to  have  come  from 
Bolanos,  and  specimens  of  Campephilus  imperialis  and  EuptUetis 
neoxenus,  for  which  no  locality  was  given,  but  as  both  species  occur 
on  the  mountains  within  a  few  miles  of  Bolanos,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  they  came  from  that  place.  Gould's  description  of  the 
type  of  Meleagris  mexicana  is  not  sufGciently  detailed  to  determine 
the  exact  character  of  his  bird,  but  fortunately  the  type  was  figured 
inElliot^'Birdsof  North  America '(Part  X,  pi.  i,  with  text,  186S), 
and  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  —  the  green  iridescence 
on  the  rump,  the  maculated  and  mottled  (instead  of  barred)  tail, 
and  the  absence  of  rufous  about  the  tail  and  tail-coverts  —  are 
well  shown.  In  addition  Gould's  type  apparently  served  for  the 
description  of  the  adult  male  of  M.  galhpavo  in  the  '  Catalogue  of 
Birds  of  the  British  Museum '  (XXII,  page  387),  and  an  adult 
female  is  described  in  the  same  volume  from  Ciudad  Ranch, 
Durango. 

These  descriptions  agree  so  closely  with  an  adult  male  and 
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female  obtained  by  me  at  £1  Salto,  Durango,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  Floresi's  specimens  came  from  near  Bolanos,  which  is  a 
little  farther  south  in  the  same  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
Although  there  are  no  specimens  at  hand  from  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  whence  must  have  come  the  original  M.  gallopavo,  yet  the 
climatic  conditions  are  so  different  between  the  cold  pine-covered 
mountain  tops  on  the  western  side  of  the  tableland  frequented  by 
Gould's  M.  mtxkana,  and  the  hot,  humid  tropical  and  subtropical 
mountain  slopes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  tableland  in  Vera 
Cruz,  the  home  of  M.  gallopavo,  thu  there  is  scarcely  a  chance 
of  the  birds  being  the  same. 

Thus  it  will  become  necessary  to  treat  M.  gailcpavo  and  M.  mex- 
icana  as  at  least  subs  pec  ilically  distinct.  Whatever  may  be  the 
relationship  of  M.  mexicana  to  M.  gallopavo,  the  M.  g.  merriami  is 
easily  separable  from  M.  g.  mexuana  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  west- 
ern Mexico,  from  Chihuahua  to  Colima.  Birds  from  northern 
Chihuahua  are  intermediate.  In  working  out  these  two  forms, 
I  have  had  a  fine  series  of  thirteen  specimens  of  M.  g.  merriami, 
including  the  type,  obtained  by  Mr.  E.  A-  Goldman  near  Winslow, 
Arizona,  and  nearly  as  many  others  representing  intermediates 
from  the  Mexican  border,  and  typical  M.  gallopavo  mtxicana 
from  southern  Durango. 

I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  handsome  bird  in  honor  of  Dr. 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  whose  well-known  biological  survey  of  San 
Francisco  Mountain  was  made  within  sight  of  the  type  locality. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris  {Vig^. 
Ctiaft*i  collarit  Vigors,  Zool.Journ.  IV,  p.  354  (iSm*).     Tjpe  from 
near  Monterey,  California. 

Gdtteral  Notes. — The  comparison  of  our  large  series  of  Mexi- 
can red-shafted  Flickers  with  birds  from  California  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  demonstrates  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  idea ' 
that  they  represent  two  geographic  races. 

True  C.  caftr  is  restricted  to  the  tablelands  and  mountains  of 
Mexico,  from  near  the  northern  border  south  to  the  State  of 
Oaxaca.     The    birds  of    California   and   the   Rocky   Mountain 

'  Man.  N.  Am.  Birds,  1SS7,  p.  396,  footnote. 
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region  of  the  United  States  (except  range  of  C.  c.  saturatior) 
may  be  distinguished  from  true  C.  cafer  by  their  larger  size, 
decidedly  longer  bills,  paler  upper  parts,  more  sparsely  spotted 
under  parts,  and  broader  black  tips  to  tail-feathers.  Specimens 
from  northern  Mexico  are  intermediate.  C.  cafer  saturatior 
differs  from  C.  cafer  mainly  in  its  larger  size,  less  spotted  breast, 
and  paler  gray  on  under  side  of  neck. 

Myiozetetes  similis  superciliosus   {Bp.).     Texas  Fly- 
catcher. 
TyraKHus  saptrciliotus  Bonaparte.  P,  Z.  S,  1837,  118.     Described  from 
epecimens  taken  in  Gualetnala.    Bonaparte  credits  thi«  name  to  SwairiEOD 
but  1    have   l>een   unable   to   find   anv   justification   for  ttiie  and   must, 
therefore,  cite  Bonaparte  as  the  authority  for  the  name. 

General  Notes.  —  The  bird  usually  recognized  by  American 
ornithologists  as  Myiozetetes  texensis  (Gir.)  ranges  from  Panama 
north  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  After  examining  a  large 
series  from  numerous  localities  within  this  wide  range,  I  have 
been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  color  between  specimens 
from  the  extremes  of  its  habitat,  but  those  from  Panama  are  a 
little  smaller  than  those  from  Costa  Rica  and  thence  northward. 
Specimens  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico  are  absolutely  indistin- 
guishable. This  being  the  case,  Bonaparte's  name  having  four 
years  priority  over  Giraud's  Tyrannula  texensis,  and  applying 
strictly  to  this  bird,  should  replace  the  latter.  From  Panama 
south,  there  appears  to  be  a  direct  gradation  into  the  smaller, 
darker,  more  olive-backed  Myiozetetes  simi/is  (Spix),  Av.  Bras., 
II,  p.  )8,  pi.  35,  of  Brazil,  and  as  a  consequence  the  form  north 
of  Panama  must  stand  as  a  subspecies  under  the  designation 
given  at  the  head  of  these  notes. 

Sayomts  nigricans    {Sw.)  and  its  subspecies. 

Examination  of  the  Black  Flycatcher  from  various  parts  of  its 
range  reveals  the  existence  of  three  recognizable  subspecies. 
These  have  each  been  named,  and  below  are  given  brief  diag- 
noses of  the  forms  with  their  ranges. 

Sayornit  nigrieans  (Sw.).  Under  tail-coverts  wliite  more  or  lew 
broadly  itriped  with  duskj-. 
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DistributiOH. — All  of  Mexico  (except  Yucatan  and  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Colima  to  the  northern  border),  and  north  into  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  southeastern  Arizona. 

General  Notes. —  Swainson  described  this  bird  from  the  "  Table- 
land of  Mexico."  The  type  was  in  the  Bullock  collection,  which 
was  made  in  the  region  about  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  so  birds 
from  that  district  may  be  considered  typical. 

Sayamii  ni^icana  stmiatra  (Vigors).    Under  tail^coverts  pure  white. 

Diilributioa,  —  Pacific  coaat  of  Meilco  and  the  United  States  from 
Colima  to  Oregon,  including  most  of  Arizona. 

General  Notes. —  Vigors  described  his  bird  from  a  specimen 
collected  during  the  voyage  of  the  '  Blossom '  but  gives  no  local- 
ity or  habitat.  The  collection  of  birds  made  on  the  west  coast  of 
America  during  this  voyage  came  mainly  from  near  San  Bias, 
Mexico,  and  Monterey,  California ;  both  within  the  range  of  the 
form  having  the  pure  white  under  tail-coverts.  This  being  the 
case,  we  may  consider  birds  from  near  Monterey,  California,  as 
typical. 

Sayornis  nigricans  aquatica  (Scl.  &  Salv.).  Under  tail-coverts  dingy 
blackish. 

Z>u/r(£if/fni>.  — Guatemala  and  south  to  Costa  Rica.  The  type  of  this 
form  was  described  from  a  specimen  taken  at  Duetlas,  Guatemala. 

Central  Notes.  —  Specimens  from  Chiapas,  Mexico,  are  midway 
between  true  S.  nigricans  and  S.  atjuatiea  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  regular  gradation  from  one  to  the  other.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  exists  to  the  north  where  the  ranges  of  S.  nigricans  and  S. 
semiatra  join.  Birds  from  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Northern 
Mexico  have  much  less  distinctly  dusky  streaked  under  tail- 
coverts  than  those  from  Central  Mexico,  but  should  be  referred 
to  true  S.  nigricans.  Both  of  these  forms  are  thus  found  within 
the  border  of  the  United  States. 

Agelaius  phceniccus  sonoriensis  Ru/g. 
In  his  'Manual'  Mr.  Ridgway  substituted  Salvadori's  longiros- 
Iris  for  his  own  sonoriensis  as  a  name  for  the  Red-winged  Black- 
birds of  Arizona  and  western  Mexico,  mainly  because  the  habi- 
tat of  A.  longirostris  was  given  as  western  Mexico.  Salvador! 
described  A.  longirostris  from  a  single  adult  male,  and   as  the 
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measurements  are  about  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  the 
males  of  the  various  forms  of  A.  phxniceus,  we  must  rely  upon 
them  to  determine  this  bird's  relationship.  The  measurements 
given  for  A.  longirostris  —  wing,  iii;  tail,  8i  ;  culmen,  17; 
depth  of  bill,  10;  tarsus,  18 — are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
decidedly  smaller  with  a  longer  and  slenderer  bill  than  the  form 
described  by  Mr.  Ridgway  as  A.  p.  sonoriemis.  Five  males  of  the 
latter  from  Culiacan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  average:  wing,  127  ;  tail, 
91;  culmen,  22.5;  tarsus,  31;  and  the  smallest  of  the  series 
measures,  wing,  126;  tail,  88;  culmen,  23;  tarsus,  31.  South 
of  Culiacan  in  Mexico  the  birds  are  still  larger  and  to  ihe  north 
somewhat  smaller,  especially  in  Arizona,  whence  came  the  type 
of  A.  p.  sonoriensis,  but  they  never  approach  the  dimensions 
given  by  Salvadori.  After  an  examination  of  the  considerable 
series  of  birds  now  available  from  various  points  in  Arizona  and 
western  Mexico,  from  the  Arizona  border  south  to  San  Bias, 
Tepic,  it  is  evident  that  the  name  A.  kngirostris  cannot  be 
properly  applied  to  the  bird  named  A.  p.  sonoriensis  by  Mr. 
Ridgway.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  type  of  A.  longirostris  was 
attributed  to  western  Mexico  through  some  error  in  labeling. 


'  A    REVIEW    OF    THE    THREE-TOED    WOODPECKERS 
OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 

BY  OUTRAM    BANGS. 

In  North  America,  as  is  well  known,  two  very  different  kinds 
of  Three-toed  Woodpeckers  are  found.  These  are  the  Picoides 
antiats  series  (black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpeckers) ,  and  the 
Picoides  americanus  series  (black-and-white-backed  Three-toed 
Woodpeckers).  Both  are  boreal  species  and  over  a  very  large 
extent  of  country  a  representative  of  each  occur  together.  Both 
species  may  be  subdivided  into  geographical  races  —  P.  arcHais 
into  two,  P.  americanus  into  four.  Of  these  six  races,  one  of 
P.  arctiats,  inhabiting  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  one  of  P. 
americanus,  found  in  Labrador,  have  not  before  been  recognized. 
There  is  furthermore  a  mistake  in  the  synonymy  of  P.  americanus 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  give  the  form  of  northern  New  Eng- 
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land,  etc.,  a  new  name.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  welt  to 
publish  this  short  review  of  the  whole  group. 

PUoides  afitifus  is  a  purely  American  type.  Pitoidts  ametieanut, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  American  representative  of  the  P. 
trideutylus  group. 

Hargitt  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum'  (Vol.  XVIII,  1890),  recognizes,  beside  the  very 
ditlerent  F.funebris  of  "  Monpin,  and  the  high  wooded  mountains 
of  Western  China,"  but  two  Old  World  forms — P.  tridactylus^ 
which  he  accords  an  immense  range,  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
P.  tridaciylus  crissokuats  of  central  and  northern  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka.  Other  authors  have,  however,  at  various  times 
considerably  subdivided  these  two. 

Any  of  the  forms  of  P.  americanus  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  P.  tridadylus  by  the  pattern  of  coloration  of  the  2d  and  3d 
outer  rectrices.  In  P.  t  idaetylus  these  feathers  are  barred  all  the 
way  across  with  black  and  white,  the  black  bars  being  usually  the 
wider,  and  the  base  of  the  feathers  pure  black.  In  P.  americanus 
these  feathers  are  pure  white,  somewhat  marked  or  barred  with 
black  basally.  P.  tridactylus  crissoleucus  has  the  outer  rectrices 
much  less  barred  with  black  than  in  true  P.  tridadylus,  and  in 
this  respect  approaches  P.  americanus.  It  differs  from  P.  ameri- 
canus in  being  much  whiter  —  the  crown  pure  white  in  the  female 
and  the  sides,  etc.,  with  scarcely  any  dusky  markings. 

Both  these  Old  World  forms  are  larger  than  any  of  the  P. 
americanus  series,  except  P.  americanus  dorsalis,  which  sometimes 
nearly  equals  them  in  wing  measurement. 

Synonvmv. 

Picoides  ardiais  has  escaped  synonyms.  It  was  described  by 
Swalnson,  in  1831,  as  Picus  (A/fernus)  arcticus  (F.  B.  A.,  II, 
Birds,  pp.  xxvi  and  313,  pi.  57,  iSjr),  from  "a  male  killed  near 
the  sources  of  the  Athabasca  River,  lat.  57°." 

There  are,  however,  two  races  —  the  typical  one,  extending 
from  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic ;  the  other 
inhabiting  the  Cascades,  and  Sierra  Nevada  of  California. 

Pimdes  americanus  has  a  complicated  synonymy.  In  most 
recent  works  one  finds  the  name  Picoides  americanus  dating  from 
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Brehm,  Handb.  Vog.  Deutschl.,  p.  195,  1831,  Upon  looking  up 
this  reference  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  Brehm's  name  is  a 
nomen  nudum  and  must  therefore  be  dropped.  As  I  believe  the 
vork  is  rare,  only  two  hundred  copies  having  been  printed,  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  Brehm's  words.  After  descriptions  of  sev- 
eral of  his  European  species,  follows  in  a  separate  paragraph : 

"  Ausser  den  beiden  Arten  gibt  es  noch  eine  Art  in  Norwegen, 
welche  von  diesen  verschieden  ist  und  von  mir  Fuoides  septenlri- 
onalis  genannt  wird  und  eine  grSssere  ohne  zweifel  verschiedene 
in  Amerika  wetche  Picoides  americanus  heissen  kann."  Then  in 
another  paragraph  he  gives  the  description  of  P.  septtntrionaHs . 

As  all  the  forms  of  P.  americanus^  except  dorsalis  of  the  southern 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  much  smaller  than  P.  tridadylus,  the  one 
qualifying  word  in  Brehm  ("grossere")  is  wrong.  If  P.  ameri- 
canus was  in  reality  larger  than  P.  tridactyius,  Brehm's  name  even 
then,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  considered  for  an  instant. 

The  first  tenable  name  for  an  American  black-and-white-backed 
Three-toed  Woodpecker  appears  to  be  Picus  {Aptemus) americanus, 
Swainson,  Classif.  of  Birds,  II,  p.  306,  1837,  apparently  proposed 
entirely  independently  of  Brehm,  and  based  upon  his  own  beautiful 
accurate  plate  and  minute  description  of  Picus  (Aptemus)  Iridac- 
lylus  in  Swainson  and  Richardson's  F.  B.  A.,  II,  Birds,  pp. 
31 1-3 1 1,  pi.  56,  species  104, 183 1,  "A  male,  killed  near  the  sources 
of  the  Athabasca  River,  lat.  57°."  This  form  has  since  been 
twice  renamed,  as  follows :  Picoides  americanus  var./asciafus  Baird, 
Cooper's  Birds  of  Calif.,  I,  pp.  385-386  (figure  of  head),  1870, 
from  Fort  Simpson,  lat.  64°,  and  P.  tridaclylus  aiascensis  Nelson, 
Auk,  I,  p.  165,  1884,  from  Fort  Reliance,  lat,  (about)  67°. 

The  two  forms  of  eastern  North  America  —  one  in  Labrador, 
the  other  in  northern  New  England,  etc.  —  appear  to  both  need 
names,  those  heretofore  used  for  them  being  untenable. 

Tridaclylia  undulata  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.,  IV,  p.  28, 
1863,  is  not  admissible,  having  been,  together  with  several  other 
names  (/*.  undatui  Temm.  and  /'.  undosus  Cuv.)  based  on  Bris- 
son's  Pic  varii  de  Cayenne? 

'  PI.  Enl.  553  shows  a  bird  with  a  r«d  (op  to  its  head  and  four  toes,  two 
behind,  two  in  front. 
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Picus  hirsutus  Vieill.,  Ois.  de  TAin.,  II,  p.  68,  pi.  124,  1807 
{Tridaclylui  hirsuta  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.,  IX,  p.  a  19,  pi. 
xxxviii,  1S15),  in  part  refers  to  an  American  form,  though  the 
figures  and  descriptions  were  evidently  taken  from  an  Old 
World  specimen.  This  name  has  been  used  for  an  American 
bird  by  Wagler,  Audubon,  De  Kay  and  others. 

The  form  found  in  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  stands  as 
usually  given — P.  amerkanus  dorsalis  —  though  its  northward 
range,  as  usually  given,  should  be  somewhat  curtailed.  It  was 
described  by  Baird  as  Pkoides  dorsalis  (B.  N.  A.,  p.  100,  1858), 
from  Laramie  Peak,  Wyoming. 

Material. 

Dr.  Robert  Ridgway  has  kindly  sent  me  all  the  skins  of  P. 
amerUanus  contained  in  the  National  Museum  from  points  in 
Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  including  the  types  of  P. 
americanus  Jasciafus  Baird  and  P.  tridactylus  alasctmis  Nelson ; 
the  series  numbering  37  skins  and  fully  proving  that  true  ameri- 
canusjfasciatus  and  alaseensis  are  all  the  same. 

I  have  also  examined  the  large  series  of  Picoides  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brewster's  collection,  and  a  few  skins  in  the  collection  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge.  These, 
with  the  material  in  my  brother's  and  my  collection,  and  a  series 
of  specimens  from  northern  Labrador  lent  me  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sornborger,  makes  a  fine  suite  of  specimens  that  leaves  little  to 
be  desired. 

The  only  region  from  which  I  have  seen  no  skins  is  the  cen- 
■tral  portion  of  Arctic  America,  where  true  P.  americanus  and  its 
eastern  races  might  be  expected  to  intergrade. 

I  have  also  seen  but  two  examples  of  P.  tridactylus,  both 
females;  these  two,  however,  are  quite  enough  to  show  the 
differences  between  the  Old  World  and  the  American  forms. 

Picoides  arcticus  arcticus  {Swainson) . 
Picus  (Aplfrnui)  arclicui  Swaisson,  In  Sw.  and  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  II, 
P-3I3.  plate.  57,  1831. 

Picoides  arcticus  Gkkv,  Gen.  B.  I,  p,  434,  1845. 

Tyfe  Locality. ~Soatce&  of  the  Athabasca  River,  lat.  57S  N.  W.  T. 
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G*9grapkic  Dittribtitiom.  —  Boreal  Americi,  from  Newfoundland  and 
•outhern  Labrador  west  acroai  the  northern  Rockj  Mta.  to  Alatka, 
touth  (o  Minnesota  and  New  York  and  casual)/  to  Massac huietts.  A 
common  speclef  everjvhere  In  the  spruce  and  Br  forest. 

Sptcimim  txamiwd.  —  Total  number  58;  from  the  following  localities. 

L^rador:  Becholne,  1  1  Makkovlk,  1. 

Newfoundland:  Codroj',9;  Flat  Bay,  1. 

New  Brunawick:  Mliltown,  1;  Restlgouche  River,  4. 

Maine ;  Bangor,  3  ;  Greenville,  t ;  Kathardlne  Iron  Works,  3 ;  Upton, 
9;  Lake  Umbagog,  13;  Oxford  Co., 3. 

New  York :  Lyonadale,  Lewis  Co.,  i. 

Michigan:  Cadillac,  3. 

MontMia:  Fort  Shaw,  1. 

Alberta :  Red  Deer,  5. 

MaaaachuaettB :  Wareham,  i. 

Gtatral  CkaracUri.  —  Sizt  large  (wing  of  adult  S,  138,5  mm.,  of  adult 
$,  114  mm.);  back  wholly' shining  blue-black;  a  narrow  white  frontal 
band ;  primaries  not  tipped  with  white  ;  S  with  a  yellow  crown  patch ; 
bill  large  and  broad. 

Color. — Upper  parts  thining  blue-black,  rump  feathers  with  usually  a 
few  semi-concealed  white  spots;  a  narrow  white  frontal  band;  a  short, 
narrow,  white  postocular  stripe ;  a  broad  white  malar  stripe,  meeting  white 
frontal  band,  bordered  by  a  black  submalar  stripe;  nasal  plumes  mixed 
black  and  whitish;  wings  Jet  black,  with  little  lustre;  primaries  spotted 
and  notched  with  white,  but  without  white  tlpt ;  secondaries  and  tertiais 
spotted  on  inner  webt  with  white;  wing-coverts  unspotted;  when  wing 
ii closed  no  white  spots  show  except  those  on  primaries;  below  white, 
heavily  marked  on  sides  and  flanks  with  dusky ;  3d  and  3d  rectrlces  barred 
and  mottled  basally  with  black,  clear  white  (usually  stained)  for  more 
than  half  their  length ;  4th  rectrii  black  liasally  and  at  extreme  tip,  white 
for  a  short  distance  below  tip,  rest  of  tail  black.  Adult  J  with  a  bright 
yellow  crown  patch,  usually  cadmium  yellow,  but  in  some  specimens 
(young  birds  in  first  autumn  or  winter')  much  paler;  adult  $  with 
whole  top  of  head  blue-black,  except  for  white  frontal  band- 

Remarks. — P.  arctUus  car  at  once  be  told  from  any  other 
three-toed  Woodpecker  by  its  wholly  blue-black  back. 

It  has  an  enormous  range  over  which  it  does  not  vary  at  all, 
specimens  from  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  being  indis- 
tinguishable from  birds  taken  in  New  Brunswick  and  Mainei  and 
even  Newfoundland.  Some  males  in  autumn  or  winter  have  pale 
yellow  crown  patches.  As  It  happens,  I  have  seen  more  of  these 
from  Newfoundland  than  elsewhere,  but  the  adult  males  in  spring 
from   Newfoundland  have  the  crown  patch  dark  yellow,  and  I 
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have  examined  a  few  skins  from  other  places  with  light  yellow 
crown  patches.  It  is  probably  a  character  of  the  young  male, 
though  I  have  not  seen  enough  carefully  dissected  specimens  to 
be  sure  of  this. 

The  range  of  seasonal  variation  in  P.  ardkus  is  likewise  smalt. 
Winter  specimens  are,  of  course,  in  a  fuller  and  longer  plumage 
than  summer  ones,  and  examples  in  worn,  faded  mid-summer 
plumage  are  somewhat  browner  on  the  back  and  wings. 

In  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  of  California 
true  P.  ardicus  is  replaced  by  a  form  having  a  peculiarly  slender 
bill. 

Picoides  arcticus  tenuirostris,  subsp.  nov. 

?>/<,  from  Port  Klamath,  Oregon,  No.  19576,  $  adult.  Coll.  of  Wm. 
Brewster.     Collected  Dec.  13,  1886,  \>y  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A. 

GeographU  Distribution.  —  Cascade  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California,  south  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Sptcimtni  txamintd.  —  Total  number,  4 ;  all  from  the  type  locality. 

Sttbsptcific  ckaracftrs.  —  Averaging  a  little  larger  than  true  P.  arcti- 
cus (wing  of  adult  $,  130.5  mm.,  of  adult  $,  125  mm.);  similar  to  true 
P.  arcticui  in  color,  except  that  the  nasal  plumes  are  blacker  —  less 
mixed  with  white;  differing  widely  from  true  P.  arclicut  in  the  shape  o{ 
the  bill,  which  is  long  and  extremely  slender  (greatest  width  of  bill  In 
true  P.  arcticui,  S  Bd.  being  11. z  mm.;  In  P.  arcticus  Itnnirostrit  $  ad. 
8.8  mm.).    See  cut. 


A.  Bill  of  P.  arctitus  arcticus   (No.  45*5.  Bangs  Coll.,  from  Red  Deer 
Alberta,  J  ad.). 

B.  Bill  of  P.  arcticui  ttnuirettris.     (Type,  S  ad.). 

Remarks.  —  That   such  a  stable    species   as    true  P.   arcticus, 
which  does  not  vary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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should  suddenly  break  of!  into  this  peculiar  slender-billed  form  in 
the  Cascades  is  remarkablei  and  it  is  possible  that  P.  arctieus 
tenuirostris  is  in  reality  an  isolated  species  cut  off  geographically 
from  the  range  of  true  P.  arctims. 

The  four  skins  1  have  seen,  all  from  the  type  locality,  are  all 
alike,  and  in  a  large  series  of  true  P.  arctieus  there  is  not  a  single 
specimen  that  even  approaches  them  in  the  shape  of  the  bill. 

Picoides  americanus  americanus  (Swainson) . 

Picas  (Afitrnuij  americanus  Swainson,  Clasaif.  of  Birds,  11,  p.  306, 
1837.  Based  upon  plate  and  description  of  Pieus  {Aptemus)  Iridactylus 
In  Swains.  &  Rich.  F.  B.  A.  pp.  3u-3r2,  pi.  56,  1831.  (Sources  of  liie 
Athabasca  River.  N.  W.  T.) 

Picfidts  amgricanas  tar.  faacialui  Baird,  Cooper's  B.  of  Calif.  I,  pp. 
385-386  (ligure  of  head),  1870.     (Fort  Simpson,  N.  W.  T.) 

Pieoidei  Iridaclylus  alascensit  Nelson,  Auk,  p.  165,  1884.  (Fort  Reli- 
ance, N.  W.  T.) 

Picoida  americanus  alascenaii  (Nelson)  No.  4010  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check-List. 

Typt  Locality.  — Soarcci  at  the  Athabasca  River,  N.  W.  T.,  lat.  S7°- 

Geograpkic  Distribution.  —  Western  boreal  America  and  Alaska,  south 
to  Montana,  Idaho  and  Assiniboia,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  to  the 
Washington  line  (49th  Paral.),  and  on  the  coast  at  least  to  Saturna  Island. 

Specimens  examined.  —  Total  number,  45  ;  from  the  following  localities. 

Alaska:  Nulato,6j  FortYukon,6j  Yukon  River,  mouth  of  Porcupine 
River,  i;  Fort  Kenai,  3;  Kodiak,  z;  Nushagak  River,  i;  Unalakllk,  i; 
Putnam,  :. 

Noithweal  Territory:  Fort  Reliance.  2  (including  the  Ijpe  of 
alaicensis');  Fort  Liard.  4 ;  Fort  Simpson.  3  (including  the  Ij-pe  of/ni- 
cialus) ;  Fort  Anderson,  1 ;  Chilowej'nck  Lake,  1. 

Alberta:  Red  Deer,  1. 

Assiniboia;  Near  Grenfell,  1. 

British  Columbia :  Cascade  Mts.,  49lh  Par.,  3 ;  Saturna  Island,  2. 

Idaho:  West  slope  Bitterroot  Mts.,  i. 

Montana :  Columbia  Falls,  3.  (The^e  three  pretty  tvpical  americanus 
while  two  more  from  the  same  place  approach  dorialis,  one  of  them,  in 
fact,  being  best  referred  to  that  race,  except  that  it  is  smaller.) 

General  Ckaracters.  —  Hize  amall  (wing  of  adult  £.  117  mm.,  of  adult 
$,114  mm.).  Ground  color  of  back  and  wings  brownish  black,  of  head 
shining  blue-black;  back  black  and  while  — sometEmes  continuously 
white  along  middle  tine,  but  more  often  barred  across  with  black  and 
white,  the  white  predominating ;  a  white  postocular  stripe  meeting  white 
of  nape ;  a  white  malar  stripe ;  rump  and  upper  tall-coverts  usually  barred 
or  spotted  with  white;  wings  much  spotted  and  notched  with  white  — 
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th«  primarieB  tipped  with  white,  and  the  wlng-coverts  frequently  Irregu- 
Urlj'  spotted  with  white;  top  of  head  much  spotted  or  freckled  with 
white ;  crown  patch  of  i  bright  j*ellow  (lemon  yellow  to  chrome,  occa- 
eionally  cadmium);  sides,  etc,  heavily  barred  with  duiky;  id  and  3d 
rectriccG  white.  Irregularly  barred  toward  base  of  feathers  with  black. 

Winter  specimens,  usually  with  more  white  above  than  summer 
specimens. 

Color.  —  Ground  color  of  back  and  wings  brownish  black,  of  head 
shining  blue-black  ;  nape  white;  back,  from  nape  to  rump,  mixed  black 
and  white  —  the  white  usually  predominating,  but  the  pattern  very 
variable  —  in  some  specimens  the  back  is  continuously  white  along 
middle  line,  in  others  the  whole  region  is  barred  across  w*ith  black  and 
white;  upper  tall-coverts  usually,  but  not  always,  irregularly  spotted  or 
barred  with  white;  a  white  postocular  stripe  meeting  white  of  nape;  ■ 
white  malar  stripe,  bordered  by  a  black  sub-malar  stripe;  auriculars  and 
cervix  shining  blue-black ;  top  ai  head  (more  noticeable  in  the  $  )  heavily 
freckled  with  white  — in  many  examples  the  white  in  excess  of  the  blacki 
nasal  plumes  mostly  whitish,  a  few  only  being  dusky;  wings  brownish 
black,  primaries,  secondaries  and  lertials  conspicuously  tipped,  spotted 
and  notched  with  while;  wing-coverts  often  (but  by  no  means  always) 
irregularly  spotted  with  white  —  the  pattern  often  different  on  the  oppo- 
site feathers;  when  closed,  the  wing  shows  much  white;  below  white 
heavily  barred  on  sides  and  flanks  with  dusky  ;  under  tail-coverts,  white 
at  ends,  dusky  at  base,  and  somelimes  barred ;  three  outer  rectrices 
white  (usually  stained,  yellowish-brown)  at  ends,  barred  very  irregularly, 
lower  down  the  feathers  with  half  bars  and  spots  of  black;  4th  rectrii 
black  with  white  end  and  one  or  two  white  spots  lower  down  the  feather; 
four  middle  rectrices  black  with  a  few  white  notches  on  both  webs.  Adult 
S  with  a  bright  yellow  crown  patch,  usually  about  chrome,  though  some- 
times lemon  yellow  and  sometimes  cadmium ;  adult  $  with  whole  top  of 
head  btue-black  heavily  freckled  with  white. 

Remarks.  —  True  PUoidts  americanus  has  a  wide  range  through 
the  western  Fur  Countries  and  Alaska  and  is  a  very  variable  bird. 
The  variations,  though  partly  seasonal,  are  to  a  great  extent  indi- 
vidual and  consist  in  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  white  in  the 
back,  head  and  wings. 

The  species  has  a  curious  history.  It  was  at  first  confused 
with  the  Old  World  P.  tridadylus,  but  in  recent  works  has 
appeared  as  P.  americanus  Brehm.  Brehm's  name  proves  to  be 
a  nomen  nudum  and  the  species  dates  from  Swainson,  who  fig- 
ured and  described  the  same  fonn,  afterwards  named  fasdatus 
by  Baird,  and  still  later  alascensis  by  Nelson.  The  fine  series 
before  me  proves  conclusively  that  these  three  names  apply 
strictly  to  one  geographical  form. 
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A  fairly  large  series  of  skins  from  any  one  place  within  the 
range  of  the  form  will  be  sure  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  varia- 
tion. Thus  the  type  of  alascensis,  from  Fort  Reliance,  N.  W.  T., 
an  adult  ^ ,  killed  in  November,  is  one  of  the  whitest  examples 
before  me  —  the  whole  back  and  rump  are  continuously  white, 
the  wings  are  very  heavily  marked  with  white  and  the  wing- 
coverts  thickly  spotted,  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  barred  with 
white  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  more  white  than  black,  the 
crown  patch  is  pale  lemon  yellow ;  on  the  other  hand,  No.  78614 
from  the  same  place,  an  adult  i,  also  taken  in  November,  stands 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  range  of  variation; — the  back  is 
barred  across  with  black  and  white  in  about  equal  amounts,  the 
wing  spots' are  all  small  and  inconspicuous,  the  wing-coverts  are 
unspotted,  the  upper  tail-coverts  with  only  one  or  two  small  white 
spots,  and  the  head  with  but  few  white  freckles;  the  crown  patch 
is  deep  chrome.  This  specimen  is  a  pretty  good  match  for 
Swainson's  plate  of  his  type,  except  that  it  has  the  white  bars 
on  the  back  narrower  than  those  of  Swainson's  figure.  A  series 
of  six  skins  from  Fort  Yukon,  and  another  of  four  skins  from 
Fort  Liard,  each  include  examples  of  the  whitest  and  of  the  dark- 
est style.  The  two  blackest  specimens  in  the  large  series  from 
the  Northwest,  are  an  adult  ?  taken  Dec.  12  at  Fort  Simpson 
(No.  19426),  and  an  adult  9  taken  Sept.  18  at  Fort  Yukon 
(No.  73378).  These  two  arc  very  similar;  both  have  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  white  on  the  back  and  wings,  unspotted  wing- 
coverts,  no  white  markings  on  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the  head  in 
both  is  clear  blue-black  without  white  freckles.  No.  19416  has 
the  white  postocular  stripe,  but  even  this  is  wanting  in  No.  73378, 
which  might  well  pass  for  an  eastern  bird,  having  much  the 
general  appearance  of  specimens  from  Labrador.' 

As  a  rule  summer  specimens  are  blacker  than  winter  ones,  but 
individual  variation  is  so  great  that  this  does  not  always  hold 
true. 

In  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  true  P.  americaniis  is  re- 
placed by  a  much  larger  form,  P.  americaniis  dorsalis,  having  the 
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back  always  continuously  white  along  the  middle  line.  Ttie 
two  apparently  intergrade  in  Montana. 

In  eastern  North  America  true  P.  amerUanus  is  replaced  by 
two  races,  one  in  Labrador  the  other  in  northern  New  England, 
etc.  From  either  of  these  true  arnericanus  differs  in  the  much 
greater  amount  of  white  in  the  upper  parts,  and  in  having  a  white 
postocular  stripe.  In  the  eastern  forms  this  stripe  is  either 
wholly  absent  or  indicated  by  an  occasional  isolated  white  feather 
or  two.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  eastern  races  meet  true 
P.  arnericanus,  there  being  a  dearth  of  specimens  from  the  central 
portion  of  Arctic  America. 

In  the  Bangs  Collection  there  are  two  examples  of  P.  ameri- 
mnus  from  Saturna  Island,  B.  C,  that  in  every  way  are  referable 
to  the  typical  subspecies,  except  that  the  under  parts  are  not  pure 
white,  but  are  pinkish  smoke-gray  —  one  skin  showing  this  more 
strongly  than  the  other.  This  coloring  of  the  under  parts  is 
occasionally  shown  by  eastern  birds  and  may  be  due  to  staining. 

Picoides  arnericanus  dorsalis  Baird. 


Picoides  dorsalis  Baird,  B.  N.  A.,  p.  too,  1858. 

Picoidts  am4ricanss  var.  dorsalis  Baird,  Cooper's  B.  Calif.,  p.  386, 
1870. 

Type  Locality.  — \.a.TKm\^  Peak.  Wyoming. 

Geographic  Disiribution .  —  Southern  Rocky  Mountains,  from  New 
Mexico  north  lo  Montana,  where  intergradation  takes  place  with   true 


Specimens  examined.  —  Total  number,  11;  from  the  following  local- 
ities. 

New  Mexico:  Santa  Vi  Mountains,  1. 

Colorado:  Platte  Canon,  3;  Jefferson  Co.,  2;  Silverton,  i;  Stony 
Gulch,  2;  Beulah,  1. 

Montana  :  Columbiit  Falls,  2  (intergrades;  except  in  size,  nearer  dor- 

Sab.ipecijic  characters.  —  Size  largest  of  the  arnericanus  series  (wing 
of  adult  S,  \2t  mm.,  of  adult  $,  121  mm.):  ground  color  of  back  and 
wings  brownisb  black,  of  head  shining  blue-black  ;  back  from  nape  to 
rump  continuously  white  along  middle  line,  not  barred  across  with  black ; 
white  postocular  and  malar  stripes  broad  and  conspicuous;  white  mark- 
ings and  spots  on  primaries,  secondaries  and  cfipecielly  on  inner  webs  of 
tertials,  large;  no  white  spots  on  wing-coverts;  upper  tail-coverts  usu- 
ally unspotted ;  top  of  head  but  little  freckled  with  white ;  sides  and 
flanks  with  fewer  dusky  markings,  which  are  more  like  spots,  less  like 
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ban,  than  in  true  americanui;  pattern  of  id  and  3d  rectricei  usual!  v,  but 
not  alwajFE,  different  from  that  of  the  other  forms  of  the  americanus 
B«rie(,  the  3d  rectrix  being  black  baeally.  then  white,  and  the  3d  rectrix 
black  for  its  baeal  half,  then  white,  both  feathers  otherwise  unbarred, 
■hough  occaelonally  there  is  a  white  «pot  or  two  in  the  black  basal  por- 
tion, in  both  feathers  the  white  extends  down  beyond  the  black  on  both 
outer  and  inner  edges.  In  true  amtricaittis  the  id  and  3d  rectrlces  are 
usually  spotted  and  half  barred  with  black  basall.y.  Adult  $  with  a  yel- 
low crown  patch,  about  chrome,  smaller  in  extent  and  more  mixed  with 
black  than  U  the  crown  patch  In  the  other  forms;  adult  ?  with  the 
^rhole  top  of  the  head  ithlnlng  blue-black,  but  little  freckled  with  white. 
Dill  usually  longer  and  stouter  than  In  any  other  forms  of  amtricanit. 

Remarks.  —  P.  americanus  donahs  is  a  large,  alpine  form  of 
americaitus  inhabiting  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains.  Mon- 
tana appears  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  true  ameri- 
<anus  and  here  at  one  place  —  Columbia  Falls — one  may  get 
examples  that  approach  true  amerUanui,  and  others  that  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  dorsalis,  except  that  all  the  Montana 
specimens  are  rather  smaller  than  birds  from  farther  south. 

P.  americanus  dorsalis  can  always  be  told  from  true  americanus 
by  its  larger  size,  stouter,  longer  bill,  whiter  —  less  marked  with 
dusky  —  sides  and  the  longitudinal  white  striping  of  the  back. 
The  smaller  crown  patch  of  the  i  and  the  different  pattern  of 
the  outer  tail-feathers  are  additional  characters  that  usually  but 
not  always  distinguish  this  race  from  true  americanus. 

In  any  large  series  of  true  americanus,  there  will  be  sure  to  be 
some  skins  with  the  back  continuously  white  and  not  barred  with 
black;  these  have  a  look  of  P.  americanus  dorsalis,  but  their 
smaller  size  and  shorter,  lighter  bills  show  they  are  not  that 
form;  the  white  portion  of  the  back  is  also  wider  than  in 
P.  americanus  dorsalis. 

Picoides  americanus  bacatus,*  subsp.  nov. 

Pieoides  amtricanus  Brehm,  No.  401,  A.  O.  U.  Check-List. 

7>jt*.  — From  Bangor,  Maine.  No.  801,  $  ariult.  Coll.  of  E.  A.  and 
O.  Bangs.  Taken  by  E.  S.  Bowler,  March  35,  1S84;  skinned  and  sexed 
by  E.  A.  Bangs. 

Gtograpkic  Distribution.  —  Eastern  boreal  AmerlcK  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  —  south  to  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  rarelj  or  casually 

'^Bacatus,  set  with  pearls.  On  account  of  the  while  of  the  back  being 
reduced,  in  this  form,  to  a  series  of  spots. 
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to  MaiMchusetts.  Of  rather  local  dittrlbution  throughout  the  apruce 
and  firfore»t,  but  commoner  in  the  mouataltiB  than  In  the  lowland  forest. 

Sf*cim*Hs  ixamiHtd,  —  Total  aumber  i\ ;  from  the  following  localitiea. 

Maine  :  Bangor,  6 ;  Mt.  Katahdin,  i  ;  Lake  Umliagog,  5 ;  Altlan  Pond, 
Moose  River,  1  ;  Upton,  1  ;  Oxford  Co.,  1. 

New  Hampshire:  Connecticut  Lake,  1 1  Mt.  Washington,  \;  White 
Mountains,  I :  Megalloway   R.,  1;  Gorham,  1, 

SHbipecific  i:iirac/«rj.— Smallest  of  the  amtricanus  leTlCE  (wing  of 
adult  $,  113. 5  mm.;  of  adult  $,  no  mm.);  ground  color  of  back  and 
wings  brownish  black,  of  head  shining  blue-black;  all  the  white  mark- 
ings on  back  much  reduced,  being  usually  a  series  of  white  spots  con- 
fined to  center  of  back  from  nape  to  rump;  upper  tail-coverts  and  wing- 
coverts  usually  unspotted  (occasionallj'  a  few  small,  white  spots  on 
upper  tail  or  wing-coverts  or  both);  postocular  stripe  (so  conspicuous 
in  true  americamii')  wholly  absent  or  indicated  by  onlj'  a  few  scattering 
white  feathers;  white  malar  stripe  narrower  than  in  true  americanas; 
white  markings  on  primaries,  secondaries  and  tertials  fewer  and  smaller; 
top  of  head  in  both  sexes  much  less  heavily  freckled  with  white;  adult 
J  with  a  bright  yellow  crown  patch,  about  gamboge  yellow ;'  otherwise 
similar  to  true  P.  americaaus. 

Remarks.  —  P.  amtricanus  bacatus  is  not  a  common  bird  in  col- 
lections and  much  is  still  to  be  learned  concerning  its  exact  dis- 
tribution. Most  of  the  recorded  specimens  come  from  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York. 

P.  amerkanus  bacatui  is  subject  to  much  less  variation,  both 
individual  and  seasonal,  than  true  ameruanus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  slight  amount  of  individual  variation  in  the  white  mark- 
ings above,  some  specimens  showing  a  few  white  spots  on  the 
upper  tail'Coverts  and  wing-coverts,  though  these  parts  are  usu- 
ally black.  The  postocular  stripe  is  more  strongly  indicated  in 
some  examples  than  in  others,  and  the  amount  of  white  on  the 
nape  varies  a  little.  This  form  can  always  be  told  from  true 
■amtricanus  by  the  less  amount  of  white  everywhere  above.  It 
also  averages  smaller. 

North  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  becoming  more  and  more  strongly 
-characterized  as  it  extends  up  the  Labrador  coast,  is  a  larger  and 
much  blacker  form-  This  form  and  P.  americanus  bacatus  appear 
to  intergrade  in  Quebec.    Where  either  of  these  eastern  forms 

'  Young  females,  in  nestling  plumage,  have  a  yellow  crown  patch,  smaller 
than  thai  of  (he  idutt  male,  I  have  seen  nestlings  of  this  form  only,  but 
probably  the  young  female  in  other  fonna  also  has  (he  yellow  crown  patch. 
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intergrade  with  true  americanus  is  not  known  to  me,  but  it  is 
probably  somewhere  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Picoides  americanus  labradorius,  subsp.  nov. 

Type,  from  Okak,  Labrador,  No.  1365,  <J  adult.  Coll.  of  J.  D.  Sornbor- 
ger.     Collected.  June,  1895,  bj-  C.  Schmitt. 

Geographic  DislribiilioH.  —  Whole  Labrador  peniniula,  north  to  tree 
limit,  south  into  Quebec.    Eiact  western  limil  of  range  unknown, 

Sptciment  txaminad.  —  Total  number  33;  from  the  following  localities. 

Labrador:  Okak,  8;  Kain,  4;  Hopedale.  3;  Makkovik,  4;  (northern 
Labrador),  1 ;  Black  Bay,  2  ;  Lance  au  Loup,  1. 

Quebec;  Chaunay,  S  (not  typical). 

Anticoaii  Island :  i.  (  $  )uv.,  nestling  plumage,  probablj'  this  form). 

Subspeeijic  ciaraclers.  —  Larger  than  P.  atuericanus  bacatus,  nearly 
equaling  in  size  P.  amtricanui  americanus  (wing  of  adult  J,  116  mm.; 
of  adult  $,  113  mm.):  ground  color  of  back  and  wings  jet  black  (brown- 
ish black  in  P.  amtricanui  bacatus).,  of  head  dark  shining  purplish  blue- 
black,  the  shining  blue-black  of  head  reaching  farther  backward,  covering 
sides  of  neck,  nape  and  shoulders,  and  in  fresh  plumage  often  the  whole 
back;  all  the  white  markings  on  back  and  wings  even  more  reduced 
than  in  P.  americanus  bacalus;  primaries  sometimes  not  tipped  with 
white,  and  the  white  spots  on  back,  wings  and  head  smaller  and  fewer; 
sides  and  flanks  much  more  heavilj' marked  with  black  —  the  markings 
themselves  blacker  and  the  pattern  coarser;  tail  usually  more  barred 
with  black,  the  second  and  third  rectrices  sometimes  being  barred  nearly 
to  the  ends  of  the  feathers ;  crown  patch  of  $  darker  yellow,  about  ochre 
yellow  (that  of  P.  americaaai  bacatus  being  about  gamboge  yellow). 

Remarks.  —  Picoides  americanus  labradorius  is  the  blackest  of 
the  American  black-and-white-backed  three-toed  Woodpeckers, 
the  ground  color  of  the  back  being  often  as  black  and  as  shining 
as  in  P.  arcticus.  It  differs  noticeably  from  P.  americanus  bacalus, 
the  only  form  with  which  it  needs  comparison,  in  its  deep  black 
wings  and  back,  the  heavy  markings  on  the  sides,  and  the  darker 
yellow  crown  patch  of  the  males,  besides  being  a  good  deal  larger. 

P.  americanus  labradorius  is  generally  distributed  over  eastern 
Labrador  north  to  tree  limit,  and  extends  south  into  Quebec, 
becoming  less  well  marked  southward.  A  series  in  Mr.  Brews- 
ter's Collection  from  Chaunay,  Quebec,  I  refer  to  this  form. 
They  average  smaller,  however,  than  birds  from  northeastern 
Labrador,  but  their  backs  are  much  blacker  and  the  crown  patch 
of  the  males  darker  yellow  than  in  P.  americanus  batatus.  Taken 
all  together  they  are  evidently  intergrades,  though  nearer  the 
northern  than  the  southern  form. 
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Measurements  of  Ficmdei  arcHcut  areticui  (Swainsoh). 


1 

'a 

1 

1 

No. 

5«. 

Luality. 

S 

§ 

^ 

" 

4648' 

Mont.,  Fort  Shaw. 

119 

So 

23 

36 

475^9 

Albena,  Red  Deer. 

130 

75 

24 

3J 

45^5' 

1*9 

77 

23.2 

36 

.sg. 

129-5 

82 

23.2 

34-5 

\ 

Mich.,  Cadillac. 

128 

81 

23 

33 

18636 

127 

80 

n 

35 

98<S 

Lab.,  Bechoine. 

13' 

79-5 

24 

34 

46>»3 

NfTd.  Codroy. 

1J9 

80 

n 

34 

4«.»4 

128 

79 

23.2 

34 

46287 

130 

77-S 

23-8 

il 

462S8 

130 

75 

33-4 

4640J 

N.  B.,  MUitown. 

13' 

82 

24 

36 

4S"l>' 

N.  B.,  Restigouche  R, 

127 

81 

14 

35 

45" 

126.5 

77 

23.2 

33 

« 

129 

82 

23.2 

Me.,  Bangor. 

123.5 

82 

30307' 

\ 

Me.,  Lake  Umbag<%. 

la. 

78 

345 

4S'0             d 

78 

24 

34-5 

30350    '    < 

129.5 

79-5 

J3-4 

36 

45^4* 

Alberta,  Red  Deer. 

127 

P 

33 

45^7^     1      ! 

80 

33 

Lab.,  Makkovik. 

125 

82 

32-5 

46J89'     I      ! 

NH'd,  Codroy. 

1 14-5 

77 

JI.6 

3* 

46^90 

123 

78 

21.4 

30 

46403           ! 

N.  B.,  Milltown. 

1*3-5 

78 

n 

3'-S 

8oi*    '     ' 

Me..  Bangor. 

126 

80 

iiS 

3* 

11970'     '     \ 

Me.,  Lake  Umbagog. 

80 

3' 5 

8109      1      \ 

123 

78 

3" 

30J08            % 

1*3 

77 

3» 

10949 

s 



124-S 

76.5 

n 

3« 

T  Picaidis  arcticus  tmuircttrii  Bangs. 


■Jo. 

Sci. 

LooHty. 

1 

t 

1 

1 

19576- 

1  (Type) 

Oregon,  Ft.  Klamath. 

815 

22.6 

16 

2Z.2 

^ 

125.5 

84 

33 

'  Coll.  of  Wm.  Brewster. 
'Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
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Mbasurkubnts  op  Pitndts  amiritamti  amtricanui  (SWAtNsON). 


No.           St 

LocriUr. 

1 

i 

l_ 

i 

49905'         i 

Alaska.  NoUio. 

116 

77 

20.t 

19 

•17.5 

74 

ZO.4 

30-5 

116 

73 

19.6 

28 

73376          < 

Alaska,  Fi.  Vukon. 

118 

79 

10.6 

30 

76059          ( 
124583           < 

117 

n 

19.5 

117 

76 

»9-S 

S87'7         < 

Alaska,  Ft,  Kenai, 

1 16.5 

71 

J0.4 

30 

s  : 

Alaska,  KadUk. 

116 

71 

io.6 

»9 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft,  Reliance. 

119 

79 

30 

786.  s^       , 

«I7 

75 

1948.     < 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  UardL 

"5 

73 

19 

3' 

I94I4      , 

77 

30s 

19423 

116 

73-5 

*9S 

!7is6»       , 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Simpson. 
N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Anderson. 

118 

75-5 

30 

43' 75.       1 

iiS 

77 

19 

3' 

1511*       , 

Assiniboia,  GrenfeU. 

116.5 

7J.5 

30 

45«9        ( 

B.  C,  Satuma  Island. 

"7 

75 

39 

45 'o        < 

1 17.5 

11 

30.5 

iSMgfi"       . 

Mont.,  ColurabU  FilU. 

iiS 

30 

47*99'       1 

'•5 

73-5 

SI. 6 

30 

47300.       ■ 

116 

76 

20,4 

30 

^•^' 

Alaska,  Nulato. 

U2 

70 
74 

Jg-e 

3« 

*7-5 

7S618 

"5 

74 

19.! 

26. 

49894 

113 

75 

19.4 

i8 

'X. 

Alaska,  Ft.  Vukon. 

UI.S 

74-5 
7« 

;?J 

»7-5 
*7S 

"4584 

755 

19.8 

*7-5 

S87I9 

Alaska,  Ft.  KenaL 

114 

73-5 

19-4 

19 

54^4' 

Alaska,  Kadiak. 

1 11.5 

77 

26.5 

>94i3 
19416 

N.  W.  T..  Ft.  Liard. 

;j 

18.6 

26  "^ 

N.  W-  T.,  Ft.  Simpson. 

iiil 

.9.6 

16 

»*599 

\u 

19 

26.5 

43176 

N.  W.  T.,  Ft.  Anderson. 

1 13-5 

27 

r,ig 

B.  C,  Cascade  Mts.,  49th  Par. 

"3 
1(0-5 

s 

I9.S 

27.5 
»7 

131 497' 

Mont.,  Columbia  Falls. 

"7 

n 

Z6.5 

■  Coll.  of  Wm.  Brewster. 
■Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
■Coll. of  U.  S.  National  Museum. 


'  Type  of  alaictniit. 
'Type  ol/aitiatui. 


(NoTB :  The  specimens  from  Columbia  Falls,  Montana,  are  all  referable  by 
measurements  to  P.  amtricamit  atHtritama ;  two  out  of  the  fire,  however,  in 
all  other  respects  are  nearer  to  P.  amtricantu  dersalit. 
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Mkasukimbnts  of  Pietidii  americatnti  JpriaOi  Baird. 


No. 

StL 

L»«ii.r. 

1 

t 

1 

1 

9818" 

J 

N.  M..  SanU  F6  Mis. 

„6 

46400 

Col.,  Stony  Gulch. 

116 

78 

805' 

Col.,  Platte  CafloD. 

76 

iSii 

Col.,  J«ffer9on  Co. 

114 

*0-4 

Col.,  Beulah, 

76 

46401' 

Col.,  Stony  Gulch. 

1*4 

79 

20.6 

29 

XJ. 

^ 

Col.,  Platte  Caflon. 

119 

76.5 

Ti^ 

29.S 

3' 

Col.,  JefEerson  Co. 

735 

20.8 

39 

9904 

^ 

Col.,  Silverton. 

m 

" 

30 

iacatM  Bangs. 


H 

i 

1 

No, 

S«. 

LouUty. 

.5 

t 

I 

1 

8oi' 

^ 

<Type) 

Me.,  Bangor. 

7S 

20.2 

28.S 

453" 

72 

29.S 

4SS* 

73.S 

20^ 

29 

30209^ 

Me,,  Lake  Umbagog. 

72 

29 

26281 

73 

29.5 

10975    1  < 

72 

20.8 

28,5 

1293    '  < 

Me.,  Upton. 

114.5 

7^ 

38.5 

34'4       < 

Me.,  Atlian  Pond,  Moose  R. 

1 14.5 

72 

19.6 

29 

46399       < 

Me..  Mt.  Katahdin. 

73 

-9 

426ii  : 

N.  H.,  White  Mts. 

72.5 

28 

1292     , 

N.  H.,  Gorham. 

74 

30 

30767  ,  1 

"3-5 

73'S 

28 

803*  ;  5 

Me..  Bangor. 

7! 

19.8 

26 

4530  1 

74 

26 

45^9 

110.S 

74 

.9.8 

*7 

26282' 

Me..  Lake  Umbagog. 

75 

:9.8 

9585    1 

74-5 

19,6 

26 

=  5647 

Me..  Uplon. 

70 

19.2 

26.5 

30768 

N.  H,.  Megalloway  R. 

70 

ig.2 

'Coll.  of  Wm.  Brewster. 
'Coll.  of  E.  A.  &.  O.  Bangs. 
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Measukehehts  op  Piioidit  amtricanus  batatas  -(-  labraJoriut. 


Ko. 

Sei. 

Locdily. 

1 

3 

1 

i 

71»l' 

Queb.,  Chunay. 

10.6 

«'S 

73 

20.2 

30 

:*> 

"4 

;38i 

lO 

;fsl 

'^ 

.. 

"3 
iii.S 

7'-5 

73 

19.8 
I9.J 

"SS 

v^ 

§ 

" 

111.5 
III 

755 
71 

'9* 

16 

lairaderiut  Bangs. 


M 

1 

1 

3 

s 

No. 

Sei. 

Lwalltf. 

a 

? 

" 

:sF 

1 

(Type) 

Lab.,  Olcak. 

"i 

81 

73 

10.4 

29 

29 

1360 

\i8 

73-S 

30.3 

28 

'370 

Lab.,  Nain. 

"S 

65 

28.5 

"367 

116 

6? 

29 

'3S4 

Lab.,  Hopedale. 

77-5 

«8.S 

'3S6 

115.5 

JX 

38 

Lab.,  Makkovik. 

'17 

75 

30 

4497* 

Lab.,  I-ance  au  Loup. 

;:i 

73-5 

20.2 

30 

4S<» 

Lab.,  Black  Bay. 

74 

28.5 

"5 

74 

28 

19' 

Lab.,  Okalt. 

M4 

78 
75 

igie 

% 

'3S9 

1 1 1.5 

76.S 

26 

.36" 

III.S 

71-5 

27 

\% 

Lab.,  Nain. 

114 

77-5 
71.5 

19.4 
19.2 

¥ 

.368 

116 

80 

»7.5 

'355 

76 

28 

Ub.,  Makkovik. 

"S 
lli.S 

74 
7S-S 

19.2 

26.5 

27 

^' 

Lab.,  Lance  au  Loup. 

II4-5 

75-5 

20 

»7 

■  CoU.  of  Wm.  Brewater. 
*CoU.  of  y  D.  Somborger. 
■Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
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THE  MOULT  OF   THE  NORTH   AMERICAN   TET- 

RAONID^    (QUAILS,   PARTRIDGES   AND 

GROUSE). 

BV  JONATHAN    DWIGHT,  JR.,    M.D. 

PlaUs  IV  and   V. 
{CoHcludtd  from  fagt  j/.) 

Dendragapus  obscurus  (Say).    Dusky  Grouse. 

"  "         fuliginosus  Ridgw.    Sooty  Grouse. 

"  "  richardsonii  {Dougl.).   Richardson's 

Grouse. 

The  material  examined,  although  not  very  extensive,  shows  the 
same  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults  as  among  the  Quails. 

Natal  Down.  —  Above  rich  buS  mottled  nith  black  and  spotted 
with  black  on  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  head.  Below  dull 
buSy  white.  Two  specimens  of  obscurus  (Amer.  Mus.  Nos.  63989 
and  63990,  Utah,  June  1 5)  are  mere  chicks  \  but  much  of  the  Juve- 
nal plumage  has  grown  on  the  upper  surface  and  the  first  and 
second  primaries  are  just  in  sight,  the  others  being  far  more 
advanced,  while  the  tail  is  also  visible. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Above  grayish  brown  with  buff  or  whitish  shaft-streaks  and 
irregular  barring  or  mottling  of  black,  buff  and  gray;  the  crown 
reddish  tinged.  Below  chiefly  white  with  a  thick  sprinkling  of 
black  spots  except  on  the  chin.  Two  specimens  of  fuligingsus, 
about  half  grown  (Amer.  Mus.  Nos.  45275  and  45276,  July  13 
and  13,  British  Columbia),  illustrate  this  plumage  and  the  early 
appearance  of  the  postjuvenaj  moult,  the  first  and  second  pri- 
maries still  growing  while  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  have  been 
already  renewed. 

First  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries  of  each  wing.  A  dress 
practically  adult  is  assumed  at  this  stage. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  There  is  no  material  showing  prenup- 
tial  moult,  but  it  must  be  very  restricted,  judging  by  breeding 
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birds.     Later  plumages  are  repetitions  of  the  winter  and  summer 
dress. 

Dendragapus  canadensis  {Linn.) .    Canada  Grousi. 

Natal  Down.  —  Above  rusty  buif  with  dusky  mottling.  Black 
spots  at  nostrils,  on  forehead,  on  lores  and  behind  the  eye.  A 
rufous  patch  bordeied  with  black  on  the  occiput.  Below  pale 
straw  yellow. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult, 
Very  similar  to  the  adult  female  dress  but  browner  above,  ruAier 
on  the  crown,  neck  and  throat,  whiter  on  chin,  and  with  the  pat- 
tern of  the  flank  feathers  quite  different.  A  bird  in  my  collec- 
tion (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  1367,  ^,  Nova  Scotia,  August  9)  shows 
new  black,  white-tipped  body  feathers  laterally  on  the  breast,  the 
Arst  of  the  winter  dress.  Of  the  remiges  belonging  to  the  Juve- 
nal plumage,  the  first  and  second  are  nearly  matured,  the  third  is 
worn  and  with  the  buff  edging  of  this  stage,  the  fourth  is  a  mere 
pin  point,  the  others  up  to  the  eighth  secondary  (the  eighteenth 
remex)  are  new  and  the  remainder  old.  The  rectrices  of  the 
first  winter  are  partly  grown.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  this 
plumage. 

First  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult.  Voung  birds  become  practically  indistinguishable  from 
adults,  the  black  areas,  however,  are  less  solidly  black  and  the 
white  edgings  broader.  October  birds  examined  show  no  further 
signs  of  moult.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  black  feathers 
of  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  are  basally  white,  those  nearest 
the  white  markings,  as  the  throat  crescent  and  head  spots,  hav- 
ing the  largest  areas  of  white.  Furthermore  one  web  of  the 
feathers  situated  at  the  side  of  the  white  areas  may  be  white  and 
the  other  black,  —  a  point  that  is  of  more  significance,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  Lagopus.  The  amount  of  white  in  both  genera  is  appar- 
ently greater  in  the  younger  birds. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  I  can  throw  no  light  on  the  subject  of 
a  prenuptial  moult.  August  birds  in  my  collection  are  much 
worn  about  the  chin,  the  area  most  involved  when  moult  occurs 
in  allied  species. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
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nuptial  moult,  nearly  completed  except  on  the  neck  and  throat  as 
early  as  mid-August.  Two  males  (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  1365, 
Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  9,  and  No.  1393,  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  13) 
have  already  lost  the  old  distal  primaries,  the  new  ones  being 
still  somewhat  pulpy  and  little  of  the  worn  body  plumage 
remains. 
Later  plumages  are  repetitions  of  those  already  described. 

Dendragapus  franklinii  {DougL).     Franklin's  Grouse. 

I  have  seen  no  material  which  throws  any  light  on  the  moult 
of  this  species. 

Bonasa  umbellus  (Ztnn.).     Ruffed  Grouse. 

"  "        togata  {Linn.).    Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse. 

"  "         umbelloides  {Dougl.).  Gray  Ruffed  Grouse. 

"  "         sabini  {Dougl.).    Oregon  Ruffed  Grouse. 

The  material  examined  indicates  precisely  similar  moults  in  all 
the  races  of  this  species.  The  renewal  of  the  remiges  by  the 
postjuvenal  moult  begins  when  the  birds  are  only  about  one  half 
grown,  a  striking  characteristic  of  all  the  Tetraonida,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  all  the  interesting  stages  of  plumage  in 
the  young  bird  by  a  series  of  Bonasa  that  includes  all  sizes  from 
the  chick  to  the  full  grown  bird.  The  moult  of  Bonasa  is  typical 
of  the  whole  family  of  Grouse  and  Quails. 

Natal  Down.  —  Above  chestnut,  paler  on  the  crown,  mottled  on 
the  body ;  a  dull  black  postocular  line.  Below  pale  buff  or  prim- 
rose yellow,  brightest  on  the  chin,  and  a  faintly  brownish  collar. 
A  downy  chick  of  umbeUiis  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  25344,  New  York, 
May  27)  has  eight  primaries  and  nine  secondaries  with  their  cov- 
erts barely  breaking  from  their  sheaths;  the  first  and  second 
primaries  and  the  inner  secondaries  are  not  yet  visible. 

Two  chicks  of  umbellus  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  51447,  New  York, 
May  30,  and  L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  2889,  Connecticut,  June  3)  are 
slightly  more  advanced.  Another  of  umbellus  (L.  B.  Bishop, 
No.  2946,  Connecticut,  June  29)  shows  the  distal  pair  of  pri- 
maries, the  rest  of  the  wings  better  grown  and  new  body  feathers 
coming  in  at  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  on  the  back  at  the  root 
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of  the  neck.  A  chick  of  to^ala  (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  5964,  9 , 
Quebec,  July  i)  has  the  remjges  well  developed  except  the  two 
distal  and  a  few  proximal.  The  tail  is  beginning  to  show  as  the 
rectrices  push  out  the  tufts  of  down  surmounting  them ;  the  wing- 
coverts  are  well  grown ;  and  the  sides  of  the  breast  are  covered 
with  new  feathers  which  have  also  begun  to  appear  in  the  ante- 
rior  dorsal  and  lumbal  legions  and  on  the  throat  and  crown. 
No,  5968,  J,  of  the  same  brood,  three  days  older,  shows  a  little 
more  tail  and  more  feathers  on  the  crown.  No.  5978,  9,  of  the 
same  brood,  eight  days  older,  shows  a  couple  of  inches  of  tail 
and  has  already  begun  the  postjuvenal  moult  of  the  primaries, 
the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  having  fallen  out.  The  chin,  throat, 
forehead,  superciliary  stripes  and  mid-abdomen  are  still  downy. 

Juvenal  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult.  It 
is  at  its  full  development  when  the  birds  are  less  than  three 
quarters  grown,  the  loss  of  the  remlges  by  the  postjuvenal  moult 
beginning  very  early.  This  plumage  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
adult  female,  but  is  browner  with  paler  and  less  distinct  barring, 
the  chin  white  instead  of  buff,  the  rectrices  more  distinctly  barred, 
and  the  remiges  with  wider  and  more  mottled  outer  webs.  There 
are  no  neck  tufts,  males  and  females  being  practically  indis- 
tinguishable at  this  stage.  A  specimen  of  iogata  (J.  Dwight,  Jr., 
No.  4166,  $,  Quebec,  July  24)  is  not  much  more  advanced  than 
No.  5978,  but  is  double  the  size  and  has  very  little  down  left  on 
the  chin.  Two  other  males  (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Nos  1363  and  1364, 
Nova  Scotia,  August  7,)  have  renewed  the  primaries  from  the 
tenth  outward  as  far  as  the  fifth,  and  the  body  feathers  also  of 
the  first  winter  plumage  are  appearing  on  the  breast  laterally  and 
on  the  back.  Several  other  specimens  in  the  American  Museum 
are  at  about  the  same  stage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  57877,  Manitoba, 
August  6,  and  No.  55575,  Wisconsin,  August  24). 

Firii  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  except  the  two  distal  primaries.  The  full  adult  dress 
is  assumed,  males  becoming  distinguishable  from  females  by 
the  more  prominent  black  neck  tufts  now  acquired  for  the  first 
time.  A  specimen  of  togala  (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  224,  9 ,  New 
Hampshire,  Sept.  10)  has  assumed  this  plumage  except  for  the 
head  and  throat,  and  the  third  and  fourth  primaries,  while  bulf- 
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spotted  under  wing-coverts  have  replaced  the  gray  ones  of  the 
Juvenal  stage.  Numerous  October  specimens  examined  have 
lost  all  traces  of  moult  except  in  some  of  them  on  the  border 
line  between  the  breast  and  throat.  The  'rufiVof  young  males 
is  not  so  deep  a  black  as  that  of  adults  and  the  barring  of  the 
lower  parts  is  less  extensive  and  somewhat  paler,  but  plumage 
characters  cannot  be  absolutely  depended  upon  to  distinguish 
young  from  old. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  limited  prenuptial  moult 
confined  to  the  head  and  chin.  A  specimen  of  sabini  (Amer. 
Mus.  No.  47282,  British  Columbia,  June  2)  shows  numerous 
pin  feathers  on  the  cbin,  throat,  sides  of  head  and  forehead. 
Another  sabini  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  47279,  i,  British  Columbia, 
May  20)  also  shows  a  few  pin  feathers.  A  few  other  spring  and 
summer  birds  of  other  races  have  been  obtained  too  early  or  too 
late  (».  e.,  March  or  June)  to  show  positive  signs  of  moult. 

Later  plumages  are  repetitions  of  the  winter  and  summer  dress. 

Lagopus  tagopus  (Linn.) .    Willow  Ptarmigan. 

«  "  alleni  Siej'n.    Allen's  Ptarmigan. 

The  series  of  Ptarmigans  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  together  with  speci- 
mens from  Alaska  kindly  loaned  me  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop,  and 
a  few  in  my  own  collection,  illustrates  most  effectively  all  the 
plumages  and  moults  of  these  Arctic  birds.  The  study  of  this 
material,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  specimens,  now  enables 
me  to  explain  the  parti-colored  plumages  of  these  birds,  a  matter 
that  has  long  baffled  investigation  and  given  rise  to  a  belief  that 
the  individual  feathers  themselves  change  color  without  being 
moulted.  It  has  also  been  believed  by  some  that  Ptarmigans 
moult  continuously  and  in  a  hap-hazard  way  during  the  whole 
year.  All  of  these  ideas  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of 
the  facts,  which  show  that  the  feathers  supposed  to  be  changing 
color  or  pattern  are  of  that  particular  color  and  pattern  at  the 
time  they  first  expand,  that  the  continuous  moult  resolves  itself 
into  definite  periods,  and  that  the  feather  growth  is  systematic, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Grouse.     The 
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one  essential  difference  between  the  moults  of  the  Ptarmigans 
&nd  those  of  the  Grouse  is  found  in  the  extra  moult  in  the  autumn 
by  which  the  brown  feathers  regularly  assumed  at  the  usual 
periods  of  moult  in  both  young  birds  and  old  are  replaced  by 
white  ones. 

As  for  the  prenuptial  moult,  it  may  or  may  not  be  more 
extensive  than  among  the  Grouse,  the  extent  of  renewal 
varying  apparently  with  the  latitude.  Birds  living  in  lands 
of  eternal  inow  appear  to  assume  very  few  dark  feathers, 
chiefly  about  the  head,  as  the  brief  Arctic  summer  sets  in. 
Those  of  lower  latitudes  undergo  a  more  extensive  moult,  which, 
however,  never  includes  the  remiges  nor  the  lectrices.  Besides 
this,  as  females  seem  to  assume  more  dark  feathers  than  do 
males,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ptarmigans  are  a 
remarkable  instance  of  protective  coloration,  and  that  their  plum- 
age is  modified  to  suit  their  environment.  We  know  them  best 
in  their  winter  dress,  snow  white  with  black  rectrices  hidden  by 
white  coverts,  and  can  understand  how  readily  they  harmonize 
with  a  snowy  landscape,  being  thus  protected  from  their  enemies. 
With  the  melting  of  the  snow  they  don  a  dusky  dress  mottled 
with  buff,  which  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  upper  parts.  A  little 
later  the  annual  moult  takes  place,  including  practically  the  whole 
plumage,  and  a  reddish  brown  dress  is  assumed  upon  the  back, 
head  and  breast,  the  remainder  of  the  body  and  the  wings  becom- 
ing white.  An  extra  moult  shortly  after  removes  the  brown 
feathers.  If  white  were  assumed  everywhere  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  or  postnuptial  moult,  which  begins  as  early  as  July,  it 
would  not  be  protective;  but  why  the  postnuptial  moult  should 
not  be  postponed  until  white  would  be  protective,  is  a  theoretical 
matter  that  need  not  concern  us.  The  salient  fact  is  the  occur- 
rence of  a  moult  similar  to  one  characteristic  of  a  number  of  the 
Ducks  and  observed,  although  not  understood,  many  years  ago. 
A  description  of  it  as  noticed  in  the  Mallard  may  be  instructively 
read  in  this  connection.'  Further  details  of  this  moult  among 
certain  Ducks  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone '  and 
Mr,  F.  M.  Chapman.* 

■  Waierton,  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,,  VIII,  1835,  p.  544. 
*  Proc,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1899,  pp.  467-471. 
'Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  H'm.,  ?CII,  1899,  pp.  231-340. 
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This  extra  moult  so  quickly  succeeds  the  one  preceding  it  that 
new  brown  and  new  white  feathers  may  be  found  almost  side  by 
side.  If,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  how  feather  growth  radiates 
more  or  less  symmetrically  from  definite  points,  we  can  distinguish 
two  moults  rather  than  two  stages  of  one,  and  if  we  could  trace 
the  history  of  each  individual  feather,  we  would  doubtless  find  it 
subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  plumage 
in  all  species  of  birds.  The  difficulty  arises  of  designating  the 
intermediate  stage  of  plumage  by  a  name.  It  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  '  autumnal '  or  '  winter  '  plumage  of  most  birds,  but 
part  of  it  is  soon  renewed  by  the  extra  moult.  It  seems  to  me  it 
might  best  be  called  the  preliminary  winter  plumage,  which,  when 
the  brown  feathers  have  been  replaced,  becomes  the  supplementary 
winter  plumage.  One  thing  is  evident  —  the  brown  or  dusky  stage 
does  not  properly  belong  to  ihe  nuptial  or  summer  plumage,  for 
its  appearance  is  synchronous  with  the  postnuptial  renewal  which 
begins  among  the  remiges.  Young  birds  also  pass  through  a  pre- 
hminary  winter  plumage  following  the  juvenal,  assuming  by  the 
postjuvenal  moult  a  dress  that  is  scarcely  different  from  the  cor- 
responding stage  of  adult  plumage,  although  the  brown  feathers 
acquired  are  fewer  and  more  scattered.  As  in  the  adult,  this 
plumage  is  also  followed  by  a  wholly  white  supplementary  winter 
dress. 

The  plumages  of  the  Ptarmigans  are  puzzling  not  only  on 
account  of  the  plumage  intermediate  between  summer  and  winter 
dress,  but  also  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  moults 
follow  each  other,  one  beginning  before  the  previous  one  is  com- 
pleted, and  apparently  overlapping  it  at  some  points.  Moreover, 
the  incompleteness  of  the  partial  moults  with  the  irregular 
retention  of  feathers  peculiar  to  them  adds  to  the  confusion  of 
ideas  resulting  from  seeing  together  an  assemblage  of  Feathers 
belonging  to  several  different  stages  of  plumage.  As  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  moult  treads  upon  the  heels  of  another, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Ptarmigans 
requires  it  and  the  activity  of  a  feather  papilla  is  no  greater  than 
the  necessity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  papillx  produce 
approximately  one  feather  in  May,  another  in  July  and  a  third 
in  September,  but  there  are  many  which  produce  but  two  feathers 
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during  this  period  and  others  only  one,  while  all  of  them  are 
dormant  during  the  long  winters.  The  'generations  '  of  feathers 
are  most  frequent  where  the  blood  supply  is  richest.  Problems 
of  plumage  solve  themselves  as  soon  as  we  can  say  when  and 
where  each  feather  grows,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  idea  of 
sequence  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter. 

Before  taking  up  the  series  of  plumages  and  moults  in  their 
natural  order  of  development  in  the  Ptarmigans,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  Plate  IV  which  shows  the  four  constant  types  of 
feathers  found  upon  Lagopus  lagopas.  It  is  the  mingling  of  the 
four  that  has  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  many  observers.  Kig. 
I  represents  one  type,  the  juvenal  plumage;  Figs,  2,  3,  and  10  a 
second  type,  the  preliminary  winter  plumage ;  Figs.  4  and  1 1  a 
third  type,  the  supplementary  winter  plumage ;  and  Figs.  5-9  a 
fourth  type,  the  nuptial  plumage.  That  feathers  of  all  of  these 
types  grow  at  definite  times  is  amply  shown  by  many  of  th^  series 
of  birds  examined  and  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  9,  10  and  11  which 
show  new  feathers  still  clasped  by  their  sheaths ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  there  is  some  tendency  for  one  type  to  run  into 
another.  My  object  is  to  indicate  when  and  where  these  types 
grow  and  how  they  are  modified  in  color  and  pattern  by  age,  sex, 
individuals,  and  particularly  by  position.  If  observers  would  pay 
attention  to  a  few  of  these  matters  first  we  would  hear  very  little 
afterwards  about  color  change  without  moult.  The  parti-colored 
feathers  are  principally  on  the  line  of  demarkation  between  light 
and  darlc  areas,  and  the  same  style  of  feathers  will  always  be 
found  upon  corresponding  areas  of  birds  taken  at  the  same  stage 
of  development.  The  feathers  of  the  second  type,  for  instance, 
always  show  an  amount  of  white  basally  which  varies  with  the 
position  they  occupy  in  the  feather  tracts.  The  white,  too,  is 
most  extensive  upon  the  webs  nearest  white  areas,  just  as  it  is  in 
Dendragapus,  or  any  other  species  with  contrasting  colors.  This 
may  be  seen  by  examination  of  the  feathers  of  the  mesial  borders 
of  the  sternal  bands  of  the  ventral  feather  tract  where  dark  parti- 
colored feathers  largely  tipped  or  variegated  with  white  are  regu- 
larly produced  at  the  postnatal,  postnuptial  and  pre  nuptial 
moults.  The  triangular  wedge  of  ventral  feather  tract  extending 
between  the  sternal  bands  produces  only  white  feathers  at  the 
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postjuvenal  and  postnuptial  moults,  such  featheis  appearing  upon 
the  sternal  bands  at  a  later  period,  namely,  at  the  supplementary 
postjuvenal  and  supplementary  postnuptial  moults.  There  is  no 
theory  about  any  of  these  matters,  —  the  facts  arc  patent  only 
they  have  not  been  understood.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  under- 
stand them  without  following  them  in  detail,  but  this  is  just  what  I 
propose  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  series  I  have  examined 
forms  a  complete  chain  of  plumages  in  which  even  the  intermedi- 
ate links  of  moult  are  not  missing.  It  is  only  by  tracing  the 
development  of  the  successive  '  generations '  of  feathers  peculiar 
to  each  feather  tract  and  studying  their  relation  to  each  other, 
that  we  may  arrive  at  the  true  explanation  of  the  apparently  hope- 
less confusion  of  variously  colored  feathers  found  upon  the  Ptar- 
migans during  the  summer  months.  Instead  of  confusion  we  find 
each  tract  and  each  feather  governed  by  the  usual  laws  of  feather 
growth,  and  the  only  confusion  discoverable  is  that  existing  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  grasped  the  facts.  What  these 
facts  are  I  have  already  endeavored  to  sum  up,  but  they  will 
become  still  clearer  if  the  reader  will  follow  me  through  the  pages 
which  follow.  As  with  the  other  Grouse  and  Quail  the  sequence 
of  plumages  and  moults  is  illustrated  by  specimens  studied  in  the 
natural  order  in  which  the  plumages  have  developed.  We  will 
begin  with  Lagopus  lagopus. 

Natal  Down.  —  Downy  chicks  are  mottled  above  with  rusty 
brown  and  dull  black,  the  crown  is  chestnut  and  a  dark  line  runs 
behind  the  eye ;  below  they  are  a  pale  buff  yellow.  This  down, 
shown  in  Plate  V,  from  a  photomicrograph  by  Dr.  Edward 
Learning,  varies  little  upon  different  parts  of  the  body  or  in 
different  species  of  the  Tetraonidse.  Fig.  t  represents  it 
attached  to  the  apex  of  a  juvenal  feather  of  Lagopus  lagopus 
and  Fig.  3  shows  it  similarly  attached  to  a  juvenal  feather  of 
CoHnus  virginianus,  the  former  plucked  from  the  humeral  tract,  the 
latter  from  the  chin  where  the  down  is  shorter.  It  is  found  not 
only  at  the  apices  of  the  body  feathers  but  at  those  of  the  flight- 
feathers  and  of  the  rectrices,  being  practically  continuous  with 
the  barbs  of  the  succeeding  feathers,  the  tips  often  breaking  away 
with  the  confining  band  which  gathers  them  into  a  bundle. 

A  downy  chick   (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26178,  Labrador,  July   i, 
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"five  days  old  "),  is  just  beginning  to  show  the  sprouting  juvenal 
reiniges,  the  outer  ones  being  least  developed.  Another  chick 
(Amer.  Mus.  No.  26179,  Labrador,  June  29,  "  twelve  days  old  ") 
has  the  wing-quills  and  coverts  well  out  of  their  sheaths,  and 
some  of  the  brown  rectrices  are  beginning  to  show,  together  with 
a  few  dusky,  white-tipped  feathers  of  the  humeral  tracts.  Still 
another  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26177,  Labrador,  July  32)  is  slightly 
more  advanced,  new  juvenal  feathers  expanding  on  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  anteriorly  on  the  back,  on  the  rump,  and  on  the  lum- 
bar tracts,  while  eight  primaries  are  partly  grown,  the  first  and 
second  or  distal  pair  of  each  wing  not  yet  showing.  Several 
specimens  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  are  well  advanced  into 
the  next  plumage  and  need  not  be  particularly  described. 

Juvenal  Plumage.  —  This  dress  is  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
natal moult  beginning  shortly  after  the  chick  leaves  the  egg  and 
practically  ends  before  the  bird  is  more  than  half  grown,  the 
natal  down  persisting  longest  on  the  chin,  throat,  sides  of  neck 
and  abdomen.  This  plumage  is  of  the  first  type  as  shown  by  Plate 
I,  Fig.  I,  dusky  above  and  variously  barred,  mottled  and  edged 
with  rich  ochraceous  buff,  many  of  the  feathers  being  narrowly 
tipped  with  white,  while  a  richer  buff  prevails  below;  the  dusky 
markings  are  reduced  to  irregular  bars,  and  to  mere  spots  upon 
the  chin  and  upper  throat,  where  the  bulT  is  very  pale  and  the 
feithers  while  basally  as  well  as  terminally.  The  abdomen  (in- 
cluding the  wedge  of  the  ventral  feather  tract  extending  to  the 
nock),  [he  flanks,  the  crissum,  the  tibix,  tarsi  and  toes  become  dull 
yellowish  white,  the  flanks,  crissum  and  upper  part  of  the  tibiae 
being  obscurely  barred  and  having  a  rusty  tinge.  It  should  be 
noti;d  that  the  feathers  adjacent  to  the  mesial  borders  of  the  ster- 
na] bands  approach  type  two,  being  dusky,  often  finely  mottled  and 
showing  basally  and  terminally  large  areas  of  white.  Similar  feath- 
ers .ilso  grow  at  the  postnuptial  moult  scattered  irregularly,  chiefly 
along  the  external  border  of  these  bands,  but  the  two  kinds  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  greater  wear  showing  upon  the  earlier  devel- 
oped feathers.  The  juvenal  remiges  are  grayish  brown  soroe- 
wliat  mottled  with  buR,  except  the  two  distal  primaries  which  are 
white,  sometimes  speckled  with  dull  black  terminally.  The  late 
development  of  the  first  and  second  primary,  usually  long  after  the 
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third  is  grown,  suggests  the  idea  of  classing  them  as  part  of  the 
winter  plumage.  As,  however,  they  belong  to  the  series  which 
develops  before  the  postjuvenal  moult  begins,  it  seems  best  to 
class  them  with  the  juvenal  dress,  as  I  have  consistently  done  in 
describing  the  other  Grouse  and  Quails.  The  juvenal  rectrices 
are  deep  brown  barred  with  reddish  brown  and  narrowly  tipped 
with  white.  Males  and  females  are  practicaUy  indistinguishable 
in  juvenal  dress. 

The  early  appearance  of  the  postjuvenal  moult  when  the  birds 
are  hardly  half  grown  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ptarmigans,  but  the 
appearance  of  new  white  primaries  at  both  ends  of  a  brown  series 
is  confusing  unless  the  origin  of  these  feathers  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Several  birds  illustrate  this  stage.  One  of  them  (Am. 
Mus.  No.  26176,  Labrador,  July  23),  hardly  half  grown  and  still 
downy  about  the  head,  has  replaced  the  ninth  and  tenth  juve- 
nal primaries  by  white  ones  just  breaking  from  their  sheaths ;  the 
ninth  is  a  mere  pin  point,  while  the  white  first  and  second  are 
nearly  grown  and  still  pulpy,  the  brown  third  primary  showing 
traces  of  its  immaturity  by  the  persistent  scaly  sheath  at  its  base. 
Except  about  the  head  and  throat  the  juvenal  plumage  of  the  body 
has  been  mostly  acquired.  Another  bird,  the  date  of  capture  lack- 
ing (Am.  Mus.  No.  45i9t.  Labrador)  is  more  advanced,  the  tenth 
primary  being  well  grown  and  only  the  third  to  the  sixth  of  the 
brown  ones  remain.  The  juvenal  tail  is  still  retained.  Still  an- 
other bird  two  thirds  grown  (Am.  Mus.  No.  26175)  retains  only 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  brown  juvenal  primaries  although  juve- 
nal feathers  are  still  expanding  on  the  back,  head  and  throat. 

First  Winter  Plumage  {//-(r/Zm/flarv),  acquired  by  a  postnuptial 
moult  which  is  generally  very  incomplete  in  birds  of  the  far  North, 
but  more  extensive  in  those  of  lower  latitudes.  A  mere  sprinkling 
of  reddish  brown  hnely  vermiculated  or  mottled  feathers  of  the 
type  shown  by  Plate  k,  Figs.  2,  3  and  10,  may  be  acquired  or 
the  renewal  may  be  complete,  the  abdomen,  flanks,  legs  and 
feet,  however,  always  assuming  at  this  moult  pure  white  feath- 
ers of  the  type  shown  by  Figs.  4  and  11.  The  remiges  except 
the  two  distal  primaries,  which  are  not  moulted,  and  most  of 
the  wing-coverts  are  replaced  by  white  ones.  A  few  proximal 
xemiges  that  correspond  to  tertiaries,  and  a  couple  of  rows  of 
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median  coverts  are  not  moulted  until  later,  the  postjuvenal  moult 
overlapping  in  a  measure  the  limited  oae  succeeding  it.  The 
black  tail  tipped  with  white  is  acquired  at  the  postnuptial  moult, 
the  median  pair  of  rectrices  being  latest  in  development,  the  rest 
of  the  series  all  being  renewed  at  nearly  the  same  time.  There 
are  fourteen  black  rectrices.  The  two  central  feathers  usually 
reckoned  as  rectrices  appear  to  be  in  the  row  of  coverts  which 
they  certainly  follow  in  their  moult,  developing  white  and  being 
renewed,  when  they  are  renewed,  at  a  later  period  than  are  the 
black  rectrices.  The  rectrices  are  moulted  once  in  the  year,  the 
coverts  often  twice  and  a  few  of  them  three  times. 

Males  and  females  in  this  intermediate  plumage  are  not  usually 
distinguishable,  although  the  latter  may  be  duller  and  with  more 
tendency  to  barring,  especially  on  the  breast.  A  female  scarcely 
full  grown  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26173,  Labrador,  August  27)  has  as- 
sumed much  of  the  preliminary  plumage  and  is  already  beginning 
to  show  a  few  white  feathers  of  the  supplementary  stage.  Some 
body  feathers  of  the  juvenal  stage  are  retained,  including  a  few 
parti-colored  ones  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  sternal  bands ;  the 
third  primary  is  brown  and  also  one  feather  of  the  alula,  llie  tail 
is  perhaps  one  quarter  grown.  New  white  feathers  are  growing 
systematically  upon  the  abdomen,  legs  and  toes,  the  points  of  first 
development  for  the  toes  being  each  joint.  Two  other  birds  (L.  B. 
Bishop,  No.  4503, 9 ,  and  No.  4506,  $ ,  Yukon  Delta,  Alaska,  Aug- 
ust 38)  are  at  about  the  same  stage,  but  have  assumed  a  few 
reddish  feathers,  chiefly  on  the  breast.  The  first  and  second 
primaries  have  lost  almost  all  traces  of  immaturity,  the  third  has 
not  been  replaced  and  is  brown,  the  fourth  is  only  one  half  grown, 
and  the  fifth  merely  shows  the  remains  of  its  sheath.  At  about 
the  eighteenth  remex  partly  grown  feathers  will  be  found,  and  the 
rest  of  the  series  is  not  yet  renewed,  but  an  exact  count  is  ex* 
tremely  diflicult  in  all  dried  and  distorted  wings.  Worn  parti- 
colored feathers  occur  on  the  sternal  bands  adjacent  to  the  ventral 
wedge,  which  is  beginning  to  be  clothed  with  pure  white  feathers 
replacing  yellowish  ones,  but  these  variegated  feathers  will  be  re- 
newed when  the  moult  just  beginning  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
sternal  bands  reaches  them,  as  will  the  external  barred  buff  feath- 
ers that  sweep  backward  over  the  flanks.     The  advance  of  the 
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two  moults  practically  side  by  side,  apparently  in  three  parallel 
bands,  on  the  breast  and  abdomen  may  be  traced  in  a  number  of 
specimens  which  illustrate  it,  A  female  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26169, 
Labrador,  September  5)  has  assumed  wings  almost  wholly  white ; 
the  third  primary  is  a  mere  pin  point,  its  brown  juvenal  covert 
still  retained,  and  the  inward  course  of  the  moult  has  reached  the 
eighteenth  remex.  The  new  white  one  is  just  visible,  the  seven- 
teenth half  grown,  and  the  inner  members  are  as  yet  unmouhed. 
The  median  coverts  and  a  few  dusky  lesser  coverts  are  still  re- 
tained. New  white  feathers  are  growing  among  the  axillaries  and 
upon  the  Hanks  and  abdomen  at  the  places  where  they  regularly 
develop.  Four  other  birds  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4504,  $ ,  No. 
4505,^,  No.  4507,  J,  and  No.  4509,  J ,  Alaska,  August  28)  are 
at  about  the  same  stage  or  slightly  more  advanced.  The  third 
primary  of  each  is  now  white  and  one  half  grown  while  they  still 
retain  a  brown  feather  of  the  alula  and  some  brown  ones  of  the 
carpo-metacarpal  border.  In  two  others  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No. 
4503, <7,  and  No.  4508,^,  Alaska,  August  38)  the  white  of  the 
sternal  bands  is  more  prominent  and  the  tails  a  little  longer. 

A  female  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4S97i  Alaska,  Sept.  11)  is  still 
further  along,  white  feathers  beginning  to  appear  about  the  chin 
and  throat.  Another  bird  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4657,  Alaska,  Sept. 
19)  has  become  almost  wholly  white  on  the  abdomen  except  a  few 
feathers  of  the  flanks,  and  new  white  feathers  of  the  supplemen- 
tary winter  dress  are  growing  at  the  usual  initial  points  of 
development  on  the  breast,  throat,  chin,  head  and  back.  Three 
more  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4655,  g,  No.  4656,  f,  and  4658,  9, 
Alaska,  Sept.  19)  differ  little  from  the  last  although  the  white 
middle  pair  of  tail-coverts  is  now  in  sight  taking  the  place  of  the 
juvenal  feathers.  A  specimen  evidently  alleni  (Amer.  Mus.  No. 
45195,  wrongly  labelled  "Nova  Scotia,  summer")  illustrates  the 
full  development  of  the  preliminary  winter  plumage,  the  wings 
being  absolutely  white  although  the  inner  remiges  show  signs  of 
recent  growth.  The  upper  parts  and  breast  are  almost  wholly  of 
the  reddish  second  type  of  feather,  Che  abdomen  wholly  white,  as 
are  the  flanks,  legs  and  toes. 

Firsl  IVinter  Plumage  {supplementary),  acquired  by  a  partial 
supplementary  postjuvenal  moult,  which  beginning  at  the  usual 
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points  removes  the  brown  feathers  of  the  preliminary  dress, 
tc^ether  with  such  barred  feathers  as  may  have  been  skipped 
by  the  incomplete  postjuVenai  moult.  As  a  result  of  the  last 
two  moults  birds  become  wholly  white  except  for  the  black 
rectrices,  males  and  females  being  indistinguishable.  Numerous 
winter  specimens  illustrate  this  plumage.  In  some  cases  brown 
feathers  may  persist  throughout  the  long  Arctic  winter,  which 
furnishes  a  period  of  rest  from  November  to  May,  much  needed 
perhaps  after  the  active  feather  production  of  the  short  summer. 
A  few  specimens  show  this  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  19887,  S  ,  Great 
Stave  Lake,  April  4 ;  No.  93060,  $ ,  Alaska,  April  i ,  and  No. 
944'39,  i,  Labrador,  March  31);  the  last  is  an  unusual  case  with 
much  brown.  As  old  and  young  in  full  white  plumage  are  indis- 
tinguishable except  that  adult  males  appear  to  have  the  crown 
feathers  basally  black,  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  dress  is  worn 
without  change  until  April,  as  shown  by  several  specimens  (U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  No.  50060,  5  ,  Nulato,  Alaska,  April  13;  No.  31660, 
Ft,  Anderson,  Canada,  March  17;  No.  98033,  Bergen,  Norway, 
March  15;  Amer.  Mus.  No.  26889,  Norway,  "end  of  March"), 
and  others  with  no  indication  of  prenuptial  moult  up  to  that  date. 
First  Nuptial  Plumage.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  brief  summer 
which  follows  the  long  winter  a  partial  prenuptial  moult  takes 
plai:e,  the  extent  of  which  appears  to  depend  upon  latitude,  sex, 
and  probably  age.  Part  of  the  white  body  feathers  are  replaced 
by  dusky  or  reddish  ones,  males  assuming  chiefly  those  of  the 
type  shown  by  Plate  ^  Figs.  5  and  6,  the  color  being  dull 
black  barred  or  mottled  with  bufF;  females,  those  of  the  same 
type  but  more  boldly  barred  with  a  richer  buff,  as  shown  by  Figs. 
7,  8  and  9.  Females  may  now  be  distinguished  with  certainty 
from  males  for  the  first  time  by  plumage  characters,  the  barring 
being  coarser  and  extending  to  the  head,  throat  and  breast,  the 
feathers  of  which  in  the  male  are  reddish  brown,  chietly  with 
narrow  dusky  terminal  bands,  and  often  tipped,  on  the  chin 
especially,  with  white.  It  should  be  observed  that  parti-colored 
feathers  basally  or  terminally  white  may  be  assumed  at  this 
moult  on  the  internal  borders  of  the  sternal  bands  just  as  in 
Juvenal  dress,  the  abdominal  wedge,  flanks,  legs  and  feet,  retain- 
ing as  a  rule  the  white  feathers  of  the  winter  plumage.     The 
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white  remiges  and  their  coverts  are  always  retained  and  often 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  wing  plumage,  the  median  rows  of  coverts 
being  the  ones  renewed  if  any  are.  The  tail-coverts  may  be 
renewed,  but  the  fourteen  black  rcctrices  remain.  More  than  fifty 
specimens,  chiefly  in  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  illustrate  the  acquisition 
of  this  plumage,  by  growth  of  new  feathers,  during  April,  May  and 
June,  some  still  sprouting  in  July  even  when  those  of  the  next 
stage  have  begun  to  appear.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  old  birds  from 
young.  The  early  appearance  of  new  feathers  is  shown  by  the 
following  specimens:  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  98034,  $,  Norway, 
March  15;  No.  93059,  $,  Alaska,  April  11;  No.  73217,  i, 
May  I,  Alaska;  No.  93146,  J,  Alaska,  May  21;  No.  46082,  S, 
Alaska,  May  9,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  There  are 
many  June  birds  and  of  these  may  be  mentioned  two  specimens 
(Amer.  Mus,  No.  26174,  J.Labrador,  June  2,  and  No.  26170, 
S,  Labrador,  June  8)  which  from  their  plumage  appear  to  be 
year  old  birds  and  are  still  acquiring  new  feathers  at  a  number 
of  points  although  fairly  clothed  above  with  the  nuptial  dress, 
which  has  extended  to  the  inner  members  of  the  remiges  and  the 
median  coverts. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  (preliminary).  —  Even  before 
the  nuptial  dress  is  fully  acquired  the  postnuptial  moult  sets  in, 
beginning  a  little  prior  to  the  postjuvenal  and  resulting  in  an 
intermediate  plumage  partly  white  and  partly  reddish  brown 
which  may  hardly  be  told  from  that  of  young  birds  at  the  same 
season.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  moult  of  the  remiges  now 
includes  the  two  distal  primaries  which  are  retained  in  young 
birds.  Adults,  however,  seem  to  be  somewhat  grayer  with  finer 
mottling  or  vermiculation  upon  feathers  of  the  type  shown  by 
Plate  X  Figs.  2,  3  and  10,  those  of  the  throat  being  of  a  deeper 
red-brown  with  less  barring  than  those  of  young  birds.  Practi- 
cally young  and  old,  both  males  and  females,  are  all  indistin- 
guishable except  by  inconstant  differences  when  clothed  by  the 
preliminary  winter  dress,  but  their  age  and  sex  may  usually  be 
told  by  the  left  over  tell-tale  feathers  of  an  earlier  plumage. 
Several  Labrador  birds  (Amer.  Mus.  No,  26167,  J,  July  15,  No. 
26168,  $,  July  22,  No.  26171,  9,  July  14,  and  No.  2617a,  9, 
July  15)  show  the  postnuptial  moult  beginning  early  in  July,  as 
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they  have  already  assumed  several  new,  partly  grown  inner  pri- 
maries and  a  very  few  of  the  reddish  brown  body  feathers.  An 
Alaskan  specimen  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4501,  9,  August  i8)  has 
renewed  eight  of  the  ten  primaries,  the  two  outer  ones  being 
worn  and  dirty  white  by  comparison,  and  part  of  the  other 
remiges  and  the  wing-coverts  except  the  median  rows.  New 
reddish  mottled  feathers  have  grown,  scattered  on  the  back 
rump  and  among  the  upper  tail-coverts;  and  reddish  feathers 
basally  white,  varying  with  their  location,  have  largely  replaced 
the  nuptial  ones  on  the  chin,  throat,  breast  and  sides.  The 
growth  of  white  feathers  is  well  under  way  on  the  abdomen, 
flanks,  legs  and  feet,  and  the  later  strips  of  supplemental  white 
on  the  sternal  bands  have  even  begun  to  appear  producing 
shortly,  as  in  the  young  bird,  the  effect  of  a  central  band  of 
white  with  two  lateral  bands.  The  outer  feathers  of  the  sternal 
bands  are  the  last  to  be  renewed,  a  condition  found  on  a  female 
(L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  4598,  Alaska,  Sept.  11)  with  the  first  and 
second  primaries  not  fully  grown,  and  the  rectrices  not  yet  reach- 
ing beyond  the  coverts.  The  abdomen,  flanks,  legs  and  feet 
are  white,  as  well  as  most  of  the  sternal  bands,  and  the  white  is 
extending  to  the  breast,  white  feathers  just  expanding  being 
found  at  the  customary  points  on  various  areas.  The  head  and 
throat  are  chiefly  reddish  mixed  with  barred  nuptial  feathers, 
which  also  persist  to  some  extent  upon  the  back  where  white 
feathers  of  the  supplementary  stage  are  beginning  to  show.  A 
similar  male  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  26162,  Labrador,  Sept.  26)  shows 
a  greater  number  of  white  feathers  of  the  supplementary  winter 
dress,  and  the  primaries  are  full  grown.  Two  specimens  of 
alUni  (Amer,  Mus.  No.  258571  i  >  and  No.  15858,  9 ,  Newfound- 
land, Sept.  15)  also  illustrate  the  preliminary  winter  plumage, 
having  acquired  a  larger  number  of  the  reddish  feathers  than 
will  be  found  on  more  northern  birds,  of  which  I  have  examined  a 
large  number  from  Labrador  and  Alaska.  These  birds,  taken  in 
various  stages  of  plumage  during  July,  August  and  September, 
illustrate  the  serial  growth  of  feathers  and  the  final  acquisition  of 
the  pure  white  winter  dress. 

Second  or  Adult  Wittier  Plumage  {supplementary) ,  &cq\iiKA  by  a 
partial  supplementary  postnuptial  moult,  the  beginnings  of  which 
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have  been  shown  by  the  specimens  described.  Adults  become 
wholly  white,  the  females  indistinguishable  from  young  birds,  but 
males  apparently  assume  crown  feathers  which  are  basally  black, 
gray  prevailing  in  young  birds.  An  Alaska  specimen  (Amer. 
Mus.  No.  26180,  ^,  October),  indicates  that  the  white  dress  may 
be  acquired  before  November  in  that  latitude ;  and  this  bird  as 
well  as  others  (e.g-,  Amer.  Mus.  No.  36165,  S'  Labrador,  De- 
cember 20)  show  that  basally  black  crown  feathers  grow  in  the 
autumn  and  are  not  white  ones  recolored  in  the  spring. 

Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage. — This  is  acquired,  as  in  the 
young  bird,  by  a  partial  prenuptia!  moult,  doubtless  extremely 
limited  in  high  latitudes.  The  colors  of  adults  are  somewhat 
richer  with  a  tendency  to  less  barring  and  finer  mottlings,  at  least 
in  males.  Two  males  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  49902,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
Canada,  June,  and  No.  26890,  Archangel,  Russia,  May  5)  illus- 
trate new  growth  of  feathers  radiating  from  the  usual  points,  the 
-  late  renewal  of  the  forehead  and  lores  being  excellently  shown. 
The  growth  is  confined  wholly  to  the  head,  the  rest  of  the  bird 
being  pure  white.  Numerous  other  specimens  examined  need 
not  be  here  described,  although  illustrating  the  varying  extent 
of  the  prenuptial  renewal. 

Later  plumages  and  moults  are  but  repetitions  of  those  already 
fully  explained  in  all  details. 

The  wear  of  feathers  in  the  Ptarmigans  throws  some  light  upon 
questions  of  plumage  but  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer  much  from 
it  and  the  rapid  succession  of  the  summer  moult  prevents  marked 
abrasion  or  fading  in  most  cases.  As  for  the  moult  of  the  claws 
described  by  several  observers,  I  need  not  discuss  it  in  the  present 
connection. 

That  the  plumages  are  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  but  I  fail  to  Rnd  the  slightest  reason  for  sup- 
posing them  to  be  produced  otherwise  than  by  moult.  I  may  not 
have  systematized  the  plumages  or  the  moults  in  the  best  manner, 
but  at  least  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  facts  in  a  way  that  I 
hope  may  clear  up  the  misty  ideas  that  have  prevailed  in  spite  of 
the  plumages  of  the  Ptarmigans  having  been  the  theme  of  so 
many  writers. 
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Lagopus  rupestris  [Gtnel.).    Rock  Ptarmigan, 

"  "  reinhardi    ( Brehm) .      Reinhardt's   Ptab- 

"  "  nelsoni  Stejn.    Nelson's  Ptarmigan. 

"  "  AtVhtnsis  (Turner) .     Turner's  PTARMitiAN. 

"  "  townsendi  £//io/.    Townsend's  Ptarmigan. 

The  series  of  Rock  Ptarmigans  and  near  allies,  though  smaller 
and  less  complete  than  that  of  lagopus,  shows  conciusively  that 
there  is  an  analogous  sequence  of  moults  and  plumages.  The 
dusky  bufE-barred  juvenai  and  nuptial  st?.ges  of  plumage  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  intermediate  stage  when  mottled  dusky  gray  feathers 
are  assumed  more  or  less  abundantly  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
head  and  the  breast,  while  coincidently  the  wings,  abdomen,  flanks, 
legs  and  feet  assume  a  white  plumage  which  is  retained  for  a  twelve- 
month. The  dusky  gray  plumage,  however,  is  scarcely  donned 
before  a  supplementary  moult  begins,  radiating  from  the  usual 
points  of  departure  on  the  sternal  bands,  and  from  the  numerous 
other  points  on  the  back  and  head  where  other  moults  regularly 
begin.  This  supplementary  moult  advances  down  the  middle  of 
each  sternal  band  or  a  little  to  its  inner  side,  beginning  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast  and  radiating  laterally,  so  that  the  mesial  bor- 
ders of  these  feather  tracts  lose  their  parti-colored  feathers  earlier 
than  do  the  borders  beneath  the  wing.  There  is  usually  only  a 
sprinkling  of  feathers  of  the  intermediate  stage  on  these  tracts, 
together  with  Iwo  sorts  of  feathers  that  originated  at  the  previous 
postnatal  or  postnuptial  moults,  according  to  the  bird's  age,  all  of 
which  are  now  replaced  by  the  growth  of  new  white  ones,  as 
presently  are  alt  dusky  feathers  elsewhere.  A  pure  white  winter 
plumage  with  black  tail  results  from  two  moults  just  as  in  lagopus. 
No  evidence  of  color  changing  without  moult  is  to  be  found. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  short  Arctic  summer  a  prenuptial  rooult 
of  varying  extent  takes  place,  apparently  birds  of  localities  where 
the  snow  is  ever  present  undergoing  a  very  limited  renewal  of 
grayish  dusky  feathers.  I  have  discussed  the  corresponding 
changes  of  plumage  so  minutely  under  lagopus,  that  I  need  not 
repeat  here  except  for  clearness.  The  remarks  apply  (o  rupestris 
except  when  otherwise  specified. 
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Natal  Dmun.  —  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  chicks  from 
those  of  lagopus,  but  they  are  usually  paler  and  grayer. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Much  duskier,  and  more  barred,  with  less  rusty  tinge  than  the 
same  stage  of  lagopus.  Two  birds,  apparently  reinhardi  (Amer. 
Mus.  Nos.  64133  and  64134,  Greenland,  July  28),  about  one 
third  grown,  still  retain  natal  down  on  the  chin,  throat,  mid- 
abdomen,  legs  and  feet,  but  have  already  acquired  four  partly 
developed  white  proximal  primaries  of  the  winter  dress.  The 
first  and  second  juvenal  primaries  are  white,  partly  grown,  the 
rest  dusky.     The  juvenal  brownish  tail  is  not  fully  grown, 

First  Winter  Plumage  {preliminary) ,  acquired  by  a  fairly  com- 
plete postjuvenal  moult  excepting  the  iirst  and  second  primaries. 
The  wings  (except  the  median  coverts  and  inner  remiges)  become 
white  together  with  the  abdominal  wedge  of  the  ventral  tract  and 
all  posterior  to  it  including  the  flanks,  tegs  and  feet ;  while  the 
head,  throat,  breast,  sides  and  back  become  more  or  less  dusky 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  renewal  in  different  individuals  and 
probably  according  to  the  latitude.  These  feathers  are  of  the 
type  shown  by  Plate  X  Figs,  z,  3  and  10,  but  dusky  instead  of 
reddish  as  in  lagopus.  The  black  rectrices  are  acquired  at  the 
postjuvenal  moult. 

A  number  of  specimens  show  the  later  stages  of  this  plumage 
with  the  quickly  ensuing  change  into  the  wholly  white  dress.  It 
will  suffice  to  cite  a  few.  One  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  67883,  Sitka, 
Alaska,  Sept.  15)  has  completed  the  postjuvenal  moult  of  the 
wing  except  the  third  primary  which  is  only  half  grown.  The 
dusky  preliminary  dress  prevails  above  and  on  the  head  and 
throat,  with  white  feathers  of  the  supplementary  dress  appearing 
on  the  throat,  chin,  back,  tail-coverts  and  sternal  bands,  the  last 
largely  renewed  by  the  supplementary  moult  which  has  not  yet 
reached  some  parti-colored  juvenal  feathers  at  one  border  and 
both  juvenal  and  preliminary  winter  ones  at  the  other.  The 
white  of  the  mid-breast,  abdomen,  flanks,  legs  and  feet  is  part  of 
the  preliminary  dress.  Another  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  64130,  $, 
Greenland,  August  26)  is  more  advanced,  showing  many  white 
feathers  of  the  supplementary  stage.  Other  specimens  (Amer. 
Mus.  Nos.  66878,  66881,  9,  and  66882,  9,  Alaska,  Sept.  15)  are 
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simply  a  little  further  advanced  with  the  lower  parts  almost 
entirely  white  and  numerous  patches  of  white  on  the  head  and 
back,  the  third  primary  by  its  immaturity  marking  them  as  young 
birds. 

First  Winter  Plumage  (supplementary'),  acquired  as  already 
indicated  by  a  limited  supplementary  postjuvenal  moult  which 
removes  all  dusky  retained  ju venal  and  preliminary  winter 
feathers.  Both  sexes  become  white  with  black  tails  and  indis- 
tinguishable from  lagopus  except  in  some  young  males  which 
have  traces  of  the  black  lores  peculiar  to  adults. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  prenuptial  moult, 
the  extent  of  which  seems  to  vary  with  latitude,  sex  and  individual. 
Birds  dwelling  where  snow  prevails  the  whole  year  acquire  but 
few  dark  feathers,  as  indicated  by  a  couple  of  males  (L.  B.  Bishop, 
No.  4183  and  No.  4183,  White  Pass,  British  Columbia,  June  ir), 
the  latter  wholly  in  worn  white  winter  dress  save  for  a  few  partly 
grown  dusky  feathers  on  the  crown,  the  former  with  a  few  on  the 
crown  and  a  similar  small  patch  on  the  throat.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  how  far  this  moult  will  extend,  but  the  lateness  of  the  date 
precludes  extensive  renewal  before  the  postnuptial  moult  begins, 
Other  birds  assume  a  grayish  finely  vermiculated  or  mottled  dress, 
retaining  only  the  white  remiges  and  their  coverts,  the  black  rec- 
trices,  the  white  legs  and  feet  and  a  variable  number  of  white 
wing-coverts  and  white  feathers  of  the  mid-abdomen.  Females 
would  seem  to  undergo  a  more  extensive  renewal  than  males, 
being  coarsely  mottled  and  barred  with  buff  and  black,  and  now 
distinguishable  for  the  first  time  from  males  by  their  plumage. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  {preliminary),  acquired  by  a 
postnuptial  moult,  probably  less  complete  in  higher  latitudes. 
The  early  beginning  of  this  moult  is  shown  by  three  worn  females 
of  reinhardi  (Amer.  Mus.  Nos.  64118  and  64119,  July  z8,  and 
No.  67810,  July  25,  Greenland)  which  have  acquired  a  few  new 
primaries  and  some  dusky  body  feathers.  Males  and  females 
are  practically  alike  in  this  preliminary  dress,  and  differ  little 
from  young  birds. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  {supplementary) ,  acquired  by  a 
partial  supplementary  postnuptial  moult,  birdsT  becoming  wholly 
white  with  black  tails.     Males,  however,  assume  jet  black  lores 
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which  distinguish  them  from  young  birds  and  from  females. 
The  coming  of  this  dress  is  illustrated  by  several  September  birds 
(Amer.  Mus.  No.  67877,  J,  and  No.  67880,  ?,  Alaska,  Septem- 
ber 15)  which  have  recently  acquired  new  first  and  second  pri- 
maries at  the  end  of  the  postnuptial  moult  and  are  assuming 
many  new  white  feathers  about  the  head  and  on  the  back,  by  the 
supplementary  moult. 

Second  or  AduH  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult,  limited  to  the  body  plumage,  as  in  the  young  bird. 

Later  plumages  and  moults  are  similar  to  those  already  described 
and  occur  in  definite  sequence. 

Lagopus  evermanni  Elliot.     Evermann's  Ptarmigan. 
"        welchi  Brewst.    Welch's  Ptarmigan. 
"        leucurus  Swains.  &  Rich.    White-tailed  Ptarmigan. 

I  have  seen  too  few  specimens  of  these  species  to  enable  me 
to  trace  their  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults,  but  those  I 
have  examined  indicate  the  same  changes  as  in  lagopus  or  rufies- 
Iris.  L.  leucurus  becomes  absolutely  white  in  winter,  the  tail 
being  white  at  all  seasons  except  in  the  gray  juvenal  stage. 

Tympanuchus  americanus  (Seich.).     Prairie  Hen. 

"  "  attwateri  {Bendire).     Attwater's 

Prairie  Hen. 
"  cupido  {Linn.).     Heath  Hen, 

"  pallidicinctus  Jiidgw.     Lesser  Prairie  Hen. 

The  usual  sequence  of  moults  and  plumages  prevails  in  this 
genus,  the  species  of  which  need  not  be  discussed  separately. 

Natal  Down.  —  The  bright  tints  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
chicks  is  characteristic,  no  other  members  of  the  Tetraonids 
approaching  so  nearly  a  canary  yellow.  Above  they  are  mottled 
with  rusty  brown  and  dull  black,  spots  of  black  also  occurring 
on  the  nostrils,  crown  and  behind  the  eyes.  A  chick  of  ameri- 
tonus  (L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  1968,  North  Dakota,  June  12)  shows  the 
remiges  and  coverts  partly  grown,  but  the  first  and  second  pri- 
maries are  not  yet  visible ;  elsewhere  down  prevails  except  a  few 
juvenal  feathers  appearing  in   the  humeral  tracts.     A  chick  of 
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atiwateri  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  59539>  Texas,  April  35)  is  similar 
but  even  younger. 

Juvenal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult, 
which  is  overlapped  by  the  postjuvenal  moult  before  the  birds 
are  one  half  grown.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  young  ameruanus 
(L.  B.  Bishop,  No.  2070,  North  Dakota,  July  5),  which  still 
retains  natal  down  upon  the  head,  throat,  under  surface  of  the 
wings,  abdomen  and  legs.  The  hrst  and  second  primaries  are 
mere  pin  points,  the  third  to  eighth  grown,  the  ninth  a  pin  point 
and  the  tenth  just  expanding,  the  new  ninth  and  tenth  of  course 
being  part  of  the  first  winter  plumage.  The  barred  Juvenal  body 
plumage  has  been  assumed  elsewhere.  Both  males  and  females 
resemble  adult  females  at  this  stage,  being  dusky  above  lined 
with  white  and  barred  with  bufF,  the  lower  parts  being  dull  white 
.  barred  with  dull  black  and  buff,  but  neck  tufts  are  lacking. 

First  Winter  Humage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries.  Young  and  old 
become  practically  indistinguishable.  A  specimen  of  cupido 
(J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  4370,  9,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Sept. 
29)  is  almost  wholly  in  this  dress,  new  feathers  however  still 
expanding  upon  the  chin  and  throat  while  the  third  primary  is 
only  half  grown.  The  rest  of  the  remiges  except  some  inner 
members  of  the  series  show  few  signs  of  immaturity. 

Pint  Nuptial  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  prenuptial  moult, 
confined  to  the  chin  and  head.  A  specimen  of  attwateri  (Amer. 
Mus.  No.  59538,  Texas,  April  25)  shows  a  few  new  feathers  grow- 
ing among  the  old  on  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial moult. 

Later  plumages  are  repetitions  of  summer  and  winter  dress. 

Pedioecetes  phasianetlus  (Zinn.).     Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

"  "  columbianus  (Ord).    Columbian 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 
"  "  campestris  .^/(<^.   Prairie  Sharp- 

tailed  Grouse. 
The  material  is  limited,  but  it  shows  that  the  birds  of  this 
genus  evidently  moult  like  the  other  Grouse. 
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Natal  Domn. — Not  seen. 

/mienal  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Similar  to  adult  female  but  grayer  and  the  throat  white  instead 
of  buff. 

First  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult  excepting  the  two  distal  primaries.  Several  specimens 
have  dolled  most  of  their  juvenal  dress,  the  last  of  it  persisting 
about  the  chin  and  neck.  One  bird  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  47297, 
Brirish  Columbia,  August  25)  retains  only  the  third  and  fourth 
primaries  and  some  inner  secondaries ;  the  first  and  second  of 
tli£  series  as  usual  only  partly  grown. 

First  Nuptial  Plumage,  assumed  probably  by  a  limited  prenup- 
tial  moult,  but  not  shown  by  the  series  examined. 

Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  complete  post- 
nuptial  moult.  Several  British  Columbia  specimens,  taken  in 
August,  show  actual  moult  at  various  stages. 

Later  plumages  and  moults  are  repetitions  of  eariier  ones. 

Centrocercus  urophasianus  {Bonap).     Sage  Grouse. 

The  specimens  examined  were  all  taken  in  Wyoming  in  August, 
September  and  October  and  show  the  same  stages  of  plumage  as 
in  the  other  Grouse.  A  young  bird  (Am.  Mus.  No.  64006, 
Wyoming,  Aug.  15)  is  partly  in  juvenat  dress,  the  first  and  second 
primaries  not  grown  and  the  others  already  renewed  by  those  of 
the  winter  dress  except  the  third  and  fourth.  An  adult  male 
(Amer.  Mus.  No.  64012,  Wyoming,  Aug.  25)  has  assumed  new 
primaries  excepting  the  distal  two  which  are  old  and  worn,  the 
body  plumage  is  partly  renewed.  An  adult  9  (Am.  Mus.  No. 
6400s,  Wyoming,  Aug.  15)  has  the  four  distal  primaries  old,  the 
others  new.  The  usual  sequence  of  plumages  and  of  moults 
undoubtedly  takes  place. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  as  the  subject  of  moult  is  to 
many  a  sealed  book,  I  have  gone  into  details  and  repetitions  that 
may  appear  tedious,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  moult  is  systematic  no  matter  how  varied  the  resulting 
plumage  may  be.  Once  let  this  idea  be  grasped  and  the  most 
complex  problems  of  plumage  may  be  readily  solved  without 
recourse  to  theoretical  explanations. 
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Explanation  op  Plate  IV. 
All  of  thcEc  feathert  are  from  Ihe  humeral  tract*  of  •peciment  of 
LagopMS  lags f  Hi. 

Fig.  1.    Juvenal  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus,  No.  36169,  $t  Sept.  j). 
"      1.     Prellniinarj'  first   Winter   Plumage  (from  same   Epecimen  as 

Fig.  I). 
"      3.    Preliminarv  fir»t  Winter  Plumage  (Amer.  Miis.  No,  45195,  no 

data).  ' 
"      4  and  II.     Supplementary  firtt  Winier  Plumage  (Amer.  Mub.  No. 

36889.  S.March,  and  Amer.  Mus.  No.  26162,  ^,  Sept.  16). 
"      5.     First  Nuptial  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  16168,  ^,  Julv  z:). 

■■      6- (     ' 16.74,  ^.JuneS). 

"      7  and  8.   First  Nuptial  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  361 73 ,  ? , Julj  ij). 
"      9.     First  Nuptial  Plumage  (Amer.  Mus.  Ko.  36170,  $  ,  June  8). 
"    10.     Prellminarj'  second  Winter  Plumage  (from  same  specimen  as 

rig.  6). 

Explanation  op  Plate  V  (Photomicrographs^ 

Fig.  1,     Neossoptile  of  Natnl  Down  attached  to  tip  of  Juvenal  Plumage 

feather  (Amer.  Mus.  No.  36179,  June  29,  "12  days  old") 

fiom  humeral  tract  of  hagofut  lagofat.     (X30.) 

"      2.     Neossoptile  of  Natal  Down  (J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  No.  3044,  J.October 

5)  from  chin  of  Coliaus  virginianus.     (X30.) 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  LAC£p£DE'S  'TABLEAUX.' 

BY   CHARLES   W.    RICHMOND. 

In  presenting  some  notes  on  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
above  paper  in  '  The  Auk '  (Oct.  1899,  315) ,  I  stated  that  Lac6- 
pdde's  bird  genera,  as  well  as  several  credited  to  Cuvier,  should 
be  propeily  quoted  as  "Lacip6de,  in  Daudin,  Trait^,"  etc.,  in- 
stead of  "  M^m.  de  1  'Inst.  Ill,  1801,"  assuming  that  a  ceitain  pre- 
liminary paper  (in  quarto) ,  containing  these  genera  and  supposed 
to  have  been  published  in  1799,  could  not  be  found.  In  this  I 
was  mistaken,  for  before  the  appearance  of  the  October  '  Auk '  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherborn  announcing  the  discovery  of 
a  copy  of  this  rate  tract,  which  has  recently  formed  the  basis  of  a 
second  communication  to  '  Natural  Science '  (Sherborn,  Nat.  Sci., 
Dec.,  1899,  406-409). 

The  full  title  of  this  tract,  quoting  from  Mr.  Sherborn's  ac- 
count, is 
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"  Discours  |  d  'ouverture  et  de  cloture  [  du  cours  |  d  'histoire 
naturelle  |  Donn^  dans  le  Museum  national  d 'Histoire  naturelle,  | 
1 '  an  vii  de  \i.  R^pubtique,  |  et  |  Tableaux  m^tbodiques  |  des 
mammif^res  et  des  oiseaux,  |  par  le  C*"  Lacep&de,  |  De  1'  Institut 
national  de  France  [seven  lines  of  titles,  etc.]  [  a  Paris  |  chez 
Flassan,  Imprimeur — L'  ibraire.  |  L'  an  vii  de  la  Republique.  [  ." 
These  '  Discours  '  occupy  56  pp.,  followed  by  18  pp.  of  mammi- 
fferes  and  zq  pp.  of  oiseaux,  the  subheading  for  the  latter  being 
"Tableau  des  sous-classes,  divisions,  sous-divisions,  ordres  et 
genres  des  oiseaux." 

Mr,  Sberborn  gives  the  date  of  this  tract  as  late  in  1799,  a 
detailed  review  being  given  in  the  '  Journ.  g4n4ral  de  la  Litt  de 
la  France  for  Nivose,  An.  VII.  (Dec.  21,  1799,  to  Jan.  19, 
1800).  There  is,  however,  no  reference  to  it  in  the  'Journ. 
Typographique,'  although  Daudin's  'Trait^,'  Vol.  I,  is  duly 
announced  on  30th  Nivose  (Jan.  rg,  rSoo). 

While  the  '  Discours '  and  the  '  Trait^ '  doubtless  appeared 
within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  and  the  contents  of  the  bird 
'  tableau  '  is  practically  identical  in  each  case,  the  former  has  a 
alight  priority  and  should  be  quoted,  notwithstanding  its  inaccessi- 
bility to  the  majority  of  ornithologists. 

In  November  last,  while  looking  over  some  books  in  the  library 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  I  found  an 
incomplete  copy  (the  bird  matter  only)  of  Lac^pide's  paper  in  a 
volume  of  tracts. 

A  perusal  of  this  copy  shows  the  following  list  of  genera  to  be 
credited  to  Lac^pfede,  with  page  references  : 

Touraco,  p.  2.  Ceyx.,  p,  10. 

Astur,  p.  4.  Iridactylus,  p.  n. 

Nisus,  p.  4.  Gouan,  p.  12. 

Butea,  p.  4.  PeUcanoides,  p.  rj. 

Cireus,  p.  4.  Prion,  p.  14. 

Mitvus,  p.  4.  Urinator,  p.  14, 

Tyrannus,  p.  5.  Carbo,  p.  15. 

Musdvora,  p.  j,  Hiam,  p.  17. 

Myrmecophaga,  p.  6.  Ibis,  p.  18. 

Cadcui,  p.  6.  Macrotarsus,  p.  18. 

Pimdti,  p.  7.  Hydrogallina,  p.  19. 

Orthorhyncus,  p.  9.  Toityou,  p.  20. 
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GENERAL   NOTES. 

Notei  on  ibe  Oenui  Micniria.  —  In  the  'Catalogue  of  Birds  fn  the 
British  MuBcum  '  (Vol.  XXVI,  p.  595)  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant  Buggeals  that 
Mieruria  craveri  may  possibly  be  the  breeding  plumage  of  M.  hyfioleuca. 
Thai  such  is  tint  the  case  I  have  abundant  evidence  in  some  fiftv  or  more 
hypeleiita  of  both  sexes  which  I  have  taken  from  the  nesi,  all  of  which 
were  perfectly  characteristic  in  having  pure  white  under  wing-coverts.  I 
have  taken  hyfeleu'ca  In  every  month  in  the  year  and  have  never  ye(  seen 
an  adult  with  gray  or  dusky  under  wing-coverts-  On  many  of  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California  M.  hypoUaca  begins  nesting  in  late 
January,  though  1  have  found  fresh  eggs  as  late  as  early  April.  Late  in 
February  they  may  be  seen  at  sea  in  family  parties  consisting  of  the 
parents  and  one  or  two  downy  young,  which  are  taken  to  the  water  the 
first  night,  I  think,  after  Ihey  are  hatched.  The  young  stay  In  company 
with  the  adults  until  late  in  the  year,  and  after  June  I  I  have  never  aecn 
an  immature  bird  that  could  be  identified  as  such  at  gunshot  range.  Dur- 
ing the  second  week  in  June,  1S97, 1  felt  in  with  a  number  of  family  parties 
of  Mieruria  ofi  Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  California.  An  immature  bird 
was  shot  and  upon  securing  it  I  found  the  under  wing-coverts  smoky 
gray  more  or  less  tipped  with  white,  though  I  Ihaug^l  I  was  sure  that  the 
parents  were  typical  hyfoleuca.  In  March,  1899,  1  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  several  neste  of  young  only  just  from  the  egg ;  two  of  these  are 
before  me,  and  as  regards  color,  they  are  exact  counterparts  of  the  adults, 
except  that  the  wings  are  soely  betovi  as  well  as  above.  The  parents  in 
this  case  were  secured  and  idenljtied  beyond  a  doubt.  Thinking  that  I 
had  at  last  a  clew  to  the  status  of  M.  craveri  —  a  species  I  had  begun  to 
consider  somewhat  mythical  —  I  sent  my  Magdalena  Bay  specimen  to 
Mr.  RIdgway  for  comparison  with  specimens  of  craveri  in  the  National 
Museum.  Mis  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  the  National  Museum  has  but 
three  specimens  of  craveri  and  the  same  number  of  Aypoltuca ;  the 
former  "are  evidently  old  birds,  being  in  worn  plumage;  one  of  them 
has  nearly  completed  the  moult  and  still  has  the  dusky  wing-coverts '.  " 

Mr.  RIdgway  suggests  that  the  plumages  may  possibly  represent  the 
two  sexes,  the  sexing  of  the  specimens  In  the  National  Museum  support- 
ing that  supposition,  the  "  craveri"  being  marked  males  and  "  kyfolmca  " 
as  females  1  or  that  they  may  be  individual  phases  of  one  species.  As  for 
the  Brst  suggestion,  I  can  say  that  my  series  does  not  bear  out  the  theory, 
there  being,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  tangible  difference  in  the  plumage  of 
the  sexes.  As  for  the  theory  of  individual  variation,  i(  that  be  the  solu- 
tion, "craveri"  must  be  very  rare  indeed  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
habitat  of  the  genus.  I  have  taken  possibly  75  specimens  between  the 
Saotft  Btvbar*  Islands  and  Magdalena  Bay,  and  seen  a  great  many  more. 
The  only  one  I  bare  ever  taken  that  (uggested  in  any  way  the  plumage 
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known  as  cravtri  Is  the  immature  specimen  above  mentioned.  In  the 
light  of  the  present  material  it  would  be  unsafe  to  consider  erav*ri»,%  a 
■jnonj'm  of  kypaltuca,  thought  It  is  possible  that  it  ma^  prove  to  be 
a  plumage  of  the  joung  carried  through  one  or  more  moults.  —  A.  W. 
Anthony,  Taylortvillt,  Cat. 

Some  notes  on  the  Herring  Oa]l(Z,arii5  ar^n/«/Hi>-  — The  evidence 
that  there  ($  no  such  bird  as  Larus  argentatus  smilkionianMt  continues  to 
accumulate.  Doubm  of  the  validity  of  this  subspecies  have  been  eirpreesed 
before,  both  orally  and  in  print.  (C/  Knight,  Hist,  of  Birds  of  Me.,  p.  19; 
Maine  Sportamsn,  July,  1898,  p.  13 ;  Journal  of  the  Me.  Orn.  Soc. ,  Oct. 
1899,  p.  37).  These  recoids  refer  to  the  occurrence  in  Maine  of  speci- 
mens referable  to  L.  argetitatas,  and  finally  question  the  existence  of 
any  subspecilic  differences  between  American  and  European  specimens. 
While  in  Portland  a  short  lime  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  shop  of  a 
local  taxidermist  and  noticed  a  large  number  of  these  birds  which  he  had 
skinned  for  sale  to  millinere.  After  carefully  examining  fully  100  speci- 
mens, which  had  been  shot  in  Portland  Harbor  and  vicinity,  1  was 
delighted  to. find  ten  specimens  which  were,  as  regards  the  first  prima- 
ries, typical  examples  of  L.  argtittatus.  Three  of  the  birds  had  the  first 
primary  entirely  white  at  the  tip  without  any  trace  of  a  black  bar  or  dot, 
and  the  others  had  the  black  bar  only  slightly  Indicated.  Other  speci- 
mens had  the  black  i>ar  more  complete,  and  a  perfect  series  of  grada- 
tions could  be  found  between  adult  birds  with  only  white  on  the 
apical  part  of  the  tirst  primary  and  birds  having  a  black  bar  half  an 
inch  wide  near  its  extremity.  The  non.existence  of  the  so-called  sub- 
species h.  a.  tmitiioaianui  seems  to  be  completely  demonstrated.  At  the 
same  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  number  of  Kit- 
tiwake  Gulls  and  found  a  greater  variation  in  their  primaries  than  In 
those  of  the  Herring  Gull.  In  both  cases  specimens  examined  for  com< 
parative  purposes  were  adult  birds.  —  Ora  W.  Knight,  Bangor,  M*. 

Ring-biUed  OuU  in  New  Hampshire.  — Thanksgiving  Day,  1898,  at 
Campton  Village,  N.  H.,  I  was  invited  to  a  country  store  to  see  a  strange 
bird  that  had  recently  been  made  a  captive.  Upon  examination  it  proved 
to  be  a  Ring-billedGullC.^<iruji/e/awarei«ifi)— evidently  a  young  bird. 

It  had  first  been  seen  at  Waterville,  N.  H.,  where  it  was  shot  through 
one  wing  and  then  captured. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1899,  while  driving  through  West  Campton,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  Gull  chasing  a  large  flock  of  hens.  Upon  inquiry  I 
learned  that  this  was  the  Gull  previously  seen  that  had  now  spent  one 
year  In  captivity.  Its  plumage  seemed  In  good  condition  and  the  bird 
apparently  enjoyed  good  health. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  this  is  the  first  Ring-billed  Gull  to  enter  the  New 
Hampshire  bird  list.  — Ellen  E.  V/KaarEft.Frantlim  Falls,  IV.  //. 
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The  Cinnamoi)  Teal  Id  Louisiuia.  —  There  are  three  comparatively'  Ule 
recordsof  the  occurrence  of  the  Cinnamon  Teal  {^utrgutdula  cyamapura) 
in  the  Stale  of  Loulaiana ;  all  of  these  are  from  the  southeasterD  part  of 
the  State,  though  the  bird  might  be  reasonablj'  expected  to  be  much  more 
frequent  in  the  western  pariiihes.  The  first  record  was  of  a  pair  taken  in 
December,  18S4,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  close  to 
New  Orleans.  They  were  collected  by  a  professional  hunter,  at  that  time 
in  the  employ  of  Prof.  G.  E.  Beyer,  of  Tulane  University.  These  specimens 
were»entto  the  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  have  since  been 
lost  sight  of. 

In  December,  1893,  Mr.  A.  Peritliat  shot  two  females  on  Lake  Catta- 
watchie,  alMut  fifteen  miles  from  New  Orleans.  These  were  mounted  by 
Prof.  Beyer,  and  are  now  in  Mr.  Perilliat's  possession. 

The  third  record,  of  a  single  male,  was  obtained  at  St.  Male,  on 
Lake  Borgne,  the  first  week  in  January,  1900.  This  specimen,  a  very 
dark  one,  shot  by  a  hunter  named  Rafael  Robin,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Nelson,  and  was  donated  by  him  to  the  Tulane 
University  Museum.  —  Andrew  Allison,  Tulane  Universify,  Ntvi 
Orliam,  La. 

An  Intereiling  Hybrid.  —  An  exceedingly  interesting  hybrid  between 
a  Mallard  (.Anai  Aoiciat)  and  Pintail  (.Dajila  acuta)  was  shot  near  New 
Orleans  on  February  18.  by  a  professional  hunter.  It  was  presented  (o 
the  Museum  of  Tulane  University,  and  is  now  mounted  and  Incorporated 
into  the  ornithological  collection. 

The  specimen  is  not  only  unique  on  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
external  male  characteristics  of  the  two  species  of  ducks,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  perfect  deveiopmeni  of  the  seiual  organs  themselves, 
which,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  should  hardly  be  expected  in 
the  normal  male  of  any  species  of  duck.  The  testes  were  exactly  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Microscopic  examination  of  both  the  testes  as  well  as  the  seminal  ducts 
revealed  apparently  normal  and  fecundlsing  fluid. 

The  general  outline  of  the  bird  Itself  is  that  of  the  male  Pin-tall  with 
the  exception  of  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  neck,  which  is  more  like 
that  of  the  Mallard. 

The  head  in  general  is  rather  heavy  and  compact ;  in  color  it  it  a 
mixture  of  the  violet  iridescence  of  the  Pin-tall  with  the  green  of  the 
Mallard;  the  crown  and  bill,  however,  in  color  as  well  as  shape,  are 
strictly  Pin-tall,  as  are  the  wings,  on  which  the  apeculum  is  rather  of  a 
brighter  green  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  that  duck,  and  resembles  more 
the  speculum  of  the  male  Green-winged  Teal. 

The  rest  of  the  upper  parts  are  those  of  the  Pin-tail  also,  whereas  the 
lower  parts  are  those  of  the  male  Mallard.  The  distribution  of  colors  on 
the  neck,  however,  is  not  symmetrical,  for  the  right  side  is  Pin-tall,  and 
the  left  exhibits  the  characteristic  chestnut  of  the  Mallard,  extending 
from  the  chest  up  to  the  somewhat  broader  white  ring. 
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The  till  presents  the  moit  curious  blending  of  the  two  species,  the  two 
middle  curled  tall-coverlt  of  the  male  Mallard,  while  still  curled,  are 
enormously  lengthened,  and  now  resemble  the  two  long  middle  tail 
feathers  of  the  Pin-tail;  the  middle  tail  feathers  themselves  are  nearly 
as  long  as  in  the  latter  duck,  but  the  rest  of  the  tail  is  really  Mallard. 
The  criGEum,  again,  is  Fin-tait,  and  the  orange-red  feet  are,  In  shape  and 
color,  as  in  the  Mallard,  —  Geo.  E.  Bbvbr,  Tulant  Univtriily,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  in  Kansat.  —  A  specimen  of  this  Southern  bird 
was  captured  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Wichita  who  were  fishing  on 
the  Walnut  River  near  Douglae,  Butler  County.  Kansas,  in  April,  1S99. 
The  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gerald  Volk,  of  Wichita.  It 
has  not  previously  been  reported  from  Kansas.  —  D.  E.  Laktz,  Chap- 
man. Kan. 


Breeding  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  {^Porxana  jamaicensis)  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  — In  view  of  Dr.  Allen's  account  of  this  rare  bird  In  the 
last  number  of  'The  Auk'  I  was  interested  to  see  recently  a  set  of  eggs 
in  Ihe  collection  of  Miss  Jean  Bell  of  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  which  seems  not 
to  be  recorded.  Inquiry  at  to  the  history  of  these  eggs  brought  from  the 
owner  of  the  collection  the  following  manscript  uotes  of  Messrs.  H.  H. 
and  C.  S.  BHmley,  which  I  was  urged  to  publieh.  In  doing  so  I  wish  10 
express  my  obligations  tvoth  to  Miss  Bell  and  to  Messrs.  Brimley,  to 
whom  of  course  all  credit  belongs,  my  idea  in  publishing  being  merely 
to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  bird  in  question, 

"The  Little  Black  Rail  nests  Higularly  here  [Raleigh,  N.  C]  in  Ihe 
wet  meadows  lying  along  Walnut  Creek,  choosing  for  that  purpose  only 
those  portions  of  the  meadows  covered  with  long  grass,  and  building  Its 
nest  in  such  situations  in  a  grass  tussock,  either  where  the  water  actually 
stands  among  the  grass  or  close  to  such  a  situation.  The  nests  have 
never  been  found  among  cat-tails  or  bull-rushes  or  in  the  dryer  portions 
of  ihe  meadows.  The  nests  are  found  by  the  farm  hands  when  cutting 
grass  in  the  meadow,  the  nest  being  usually  cut  into  and  the  eggs  more 
or  less  injured  before  the  cutter  sees  the  nest.  One  such  nest  we  found 
ourselves,  all  the  others  have  been  found  and  the  eggs  brought  to  us  by 
farm  hands.    The  following  is  a  list  of  sets  found  at  Raleigh  : 

"  I.  May  26,  1890.  Five  eggs  in  the  nest  and  three  of  them  broken ; 
eggs  fresh,  nest  of  grass. 

":.  June  8,1893.     Eight  eggs,  one  destroyed;  incubation  advanced. 

"3.  June  16.  1892.  Seven  eggs,  one  broken;  incubation  about  half 
completed. 

"4.  June  3,  1S93,  Eight  eggs,  two  destroyed;  incubation  half  com- 
pleted.   Nest  cup-shaped,  of  dead  cat-tail  leaves  and  coarse  grass. 

"5.  June  18,  1894.     Eight  eggs,  one  destroyed ;  fresh. 
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"6.  July  11,  1894.  Seven  eggi[  incubation  advanced.  Ne«t  Id  tussock 
ol  coarse  grass,  made  of  dead  grass  and  bull-rush  leaves. 

"7.  August,  10,  1898,  Sii  eggs;  small  embrjo*."  — H.  H.  Sc  C.  S. 
Brimley.  —  Witmkr  Stone,  Academy  of  Natural  Seienfes,  Pkitadelpkia, 


Breeding  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  {Portana  jamaUensh)  in  Hew  Jersey 
in  1844  and  1843.  — Soon  after  the  above  note  was  written,  by  a  curious 
coincident  1  came  across  a  definite  account  of  the  breeding  of  this  bird  In 
New  Jersey.  Apart  from  a  bare  statement  of  the  fact  in  TurnbuH's 
'  Birds  of  East  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,'  the  record  seems  not  to 
have  been  published. 

The  facts  are  contained  in  letters  written  by  Chas.  C.  Ashmead  of 
Philadelphia  to  Prof.  Baird,  and  for  the  privilege  of  publishing  them  I 
am  indebted  to  Miss  Lucy  H.  Baird.  The  extracts  relative  to  the  Black 
Rail  are  as  follows : 

July  18,  1844. —  ''  My  brother.in-law  has  just  arrived  from  the  seashore. 
Not  long  since  he  found  a  nest  of  the  Black  Rail  ;  it  was  on  a  frtsk  water 
meadow  near  the  seaside,  and  contained  four  eggs.  He  also  caught  the 
bird." 

Oct.  1,  1844.  —  "!  have  the  eggs  of  the  Black  Rait,  also  the  full-plum- 
aged  male  bird.  In  my  possession." 

Nov.  17,  1845.  —  "Tom  Beesley  has  found  another  nest  of  the  Black 
Rail,  making  the  third  he  has  found.  The  two  first  neits  he  found,  one 
early  in  June,  1844,  with  four  eggs;  one  early  in  June,  1845,  with  three 
eggs;  and  the  last  one  about  the  middle  of  August,  with  but  one  egg  in 
the  nest.  He  had  killed  the  bird  before  he  found  the  nest.  All  three  of 
the  nests  were  found  on  the  same  spot  of  ground,  —  a  fresh  marsh  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  as 
big  as  the  College  Campus  [at  Carlisle]." 

The  locality  was  evidently  Beesley's  Point,  and  a  brief  mention  of  the 
spotting  on  the>bird  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  The  fact,  however, 
that  Mr.  Ashmead  and  his  brother  were  constantly  at  the  Academy  at  this 
time,  and  in  daily  association  with  Mr  Cassin,  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  error  in  identification.  The  discovery  that  this  obscure 
little  bird  still  breeds  In  this  locality  is  well  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility.—Witmbr  Stoni,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadtlpkia,  Pa. 

Occurrence  of  Tringa  fuacicollia  in  Virginia  in  Autumn.  —  During  a 
visit  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  in  company  with  Dr.  William  C. 
Rives,  Sept.  21-18.  1S99,  a  specimen  of  the  White-rumped  Sandpiper  was 
•ecured  near  Chincoteague,  Va.,  on  the  sand  flats  lying  inside  the  beach 
of  Assateague  Island  on  Sept.  14.  The  bird  was  shot  as  it  Bew  past  with 
a  flock  of  Semlpalmated  Sandpipers,  among  which  it  was  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  larger  size.  It  was  the  only  individual  of  this  speclea 
observed  on  the  trip-    This  species  appears  in  Dr.  Rives's  '  Birds  of  the 
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Virginias'  In  the  hypothetical  list.  It  w««  definitelj  recorded  from 
Smith's  Uland,  Northampton  Countj,  by  Mr.  Edw.  J.  Brown,  who  secured 
three  Bpecimens  between  May  14  and  sS,  1894. 

The  present  note  is,  we  believe,  the  first  definitely  recorded  Instance  of 
the  species  for  Virginia  In  autumn.  The  specimen  secured  Is  a  female. 
—  William  C.  Braislin,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  Further  Note  on  the  Specific  Name  of  FaJco  regulus.  —  Since  the 
tentative  proposal  to  change  the  specilic  designation  of  this  species  (Auli, 
April,  1S99,  p.  :S2),  both  the  reference*  to  supposed  earlier  names  have 
been  verified  and  their  status  determined.  One  of  these  names,  Accipittr 
mtrUlttt  Gerini  (Orn.  Meth.  Dig.  1767,  I,  51,  pll.  xviii,  xix)  Is.  under  pres- 
ent rules,  untenable,  for  Gerini  is  clearly  not  a  btnomlalist.  as  is  disclosed 
by  even  a  casual  eiamination  of  his  volumes.  Since  the  other  name, 
FaUo  ctsaio«  Tunstall  (Orn.  Brit,,  1771,  p.  1),  proves  to  be  a  nomen 
nudum,  the  Merlin  apparently  must  continue  to  stand  as  Fatte  rtgulm. — 
Harry  C.  Obkrholser,   WaskingloH,  D.  C. 

The  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker  in  Beverly,  Mass.  — On  January 
21,  1899,  I  observed  a  pair  (male  and  female)  of  the  Arctic  Three-toed 
Woodpecker  (Ficeidis  ■mw-i »■■■»)  in  the  wlii(e-pine  clumps  of  Beverly 
Commonsi  the  female  busily  chiselling  for  grubs  in  a  fallen  trunk.  She 
seemed  wary,  but  hungry  enough  to  allow  of  approach  within  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  continuous  observation  for  ten  minutes.  With  a  good 
field-glass  I  could  trace  the  passage  of  the  grub  when  gulped  down  her 
gullet.  She  chiselled  with  great  rapidity  and  skill,  making  the  chips  Ay 
vigorously.  The  male  meanwhile  was  perfectly  quiet  on  a  neighboring 
living  trunk;  so  that  his  presence  was  unsuspected  till  the  female,  finally 
scared,  flew  to  his  tree  and  disturbed  him  into  motion.  Both  then 
bounded  ofi  through  the  air  with  whirr  of  wings,  the  female  leading. 
This  record  must  be  pretty  far  south  for  this  species,  especially  In  such  a 
mild  and  open  winter.  Both  birds  were  sleek  and  plump. —  Rebikald  C. 
ROBBiKS,  Bolton,  Mats. 

The  earliest  name  for  the  Roadrunner.  —  A  recent  note  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Roadrunner  (Auk,  Jan .  1900,  66)  by  the  late  Dr.  Coues,  sug- 
gests a  point  hearing  on  the  proper  name  I'or  the  species.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Lesson's  term  califoniiana  (1829)  should  be  replaced  by 
/on^icsuifa  of  Swninson  (1814),  but  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  at  present 
be  satisfactorily  determined.  On  reference  to  Swainson's  '  Classification  of 
Birds,'  II,  1837,  33J,  it  will  be  noted  that  he  quotes  "  Z,.  lotigicauda  Sw. 
(1814)''  under  the  genus  Leftosloma.  Now,  the  name  lengicauda,  for  this 
Cuckoo  does  not  occur  in  any  accessible  work  of  Swainson's  of  the  year 
1814,  but  it  will  almost  certainly  be  found  in  liis  '  Appendix'  to  Bullock's 
Catalogue  of  his  [Bullock's]  Mexican  Museum,  published  in  that  year. 
This  work  is  so  scarce  that,  apparently,  no  copy  is  now  accessible  toorni* 
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thologists.     In  nddilion  to  the  Roadrunner  it  is  probable  tliat  manr  of  the 
species  now  crediled  lo  the  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  were  first  described  here. 

SwHiiison'a  '  Appenilix'  ought  to  be  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  A.  A. 
H.  Lich  ten  stein's  '  CnlaioguB  Rerum'  (1793),  or  Leach's  'Systematic 
Catalogue' Cl8i6),  or  H.  Lichlenstein's  'Preib-Verieichniss'  (1830),  and 
should  a  copy  come  to  light  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai,  like  the  works  just  men- 
tioned, it  maybe  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  ornithologists. —  Charles 
W.  Richmond.  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Red'headed  and  Other  Woodpeckers  in  Michigkn  in  Winter.  — 
On  reading  the  note  in  'The  Auk'  for  January,  lyoo,  page  67,  entitled 
'The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  near  Chicago,  11!.,'  by  G.  S.  Mead,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  presence  of  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  {Melanirpts  erythroctpkalns)  during  the  winter  months  in 
Michigan  does  not  depend  upon  the  temperature,  but  entirely  npon  the 
food  supply,  viz. :  the  crop  of  acorns  and  beechnuts  which  precedes  the 
winter.  If  these  nuts  are  plenty,  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  will  always 
be  found  during  the  winter  months,  but  in  no  great  abundance.  If  there 
are  no  acorns  or  beechnuts,  this  bird  will  be  entirely  absent  in  our  Michi- 
gan foretts.  The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  is  therefore  one  of  those  pecu' 
liar  birds  whose  migrations  depend  upon  circumstances,  viz.  :  the  abun- 
dance of  proper  food;  and  this  will  be  found  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  (Picidae),  namely,  the  Red-bellied  (^Melimerpei  caro- 
linui)  and  the  Golden-winged  Woodpecker  {ColafUsauratus),  which  are 
tometimes  found  with  us  during  the  whole  year,  and  sometime*  they  are 
absent  during  the  winter  months.  The  only  bird  of  this  family  which  I 
have  not  observed  during  the  winter  months  is  the  Yellow-bellied  Wood- 
pecker (Spiyrapicus  variui) ,  which  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  Mp 
and  inner  bark  of  trees,  preferably  the  hard  maples  and  the  Austrian  and 
Scotch  Pines,  which  are  usually  found  planted  In  lawns  and  parks.  The 
Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  makes  his  appearance  in  Michigan  about  the 
first  of  April  when  the  snp  is  in  full  flow,  and  you  wilt  always  find  him  on 
the  park  or  lawn  doing  great  damage  among  the  Austrian  and  Scotch 
pines,  in  some  cases  entirely  girdling  and  ruining  the  trees.  This  is  the 
only  member  of  this  family  that  should  not  be  protected  by  law. — Jambs 
B.  PtiRDY,  Plymoulh,  IVayae  Co.,  Micki'gait. 

The  Flicker  Wintering  in  Montreal.  —  On  January  14.  1900,  while  walk- 
ing with  a  friend  along  the  woods  ai  the  foot  of  Mount  Royal,  1  was 
surprised  to  see  a  Golden-winged  Woodpecker  {Colaptts  auratui)  fly 
from  a  tree  within  a  few  feet  of  us;  it  alighted  on  a  sumac  near  by  and 
began  to  feed  on  the  seeds.  We  had  a  good  view  of  it  for  a  short  time, 
until  it  flew  Into  some  low  bushes  and  disappeared. 

We  saw  one  near  the  top  of  Mouut  Royal  on  November  25,  1899,  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  same  bird,  this  being  an  unusually  late  date  for  Its 
occurrence.    The  winter  here  has  been  milder  than  usual,  but  I  have 
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never  heard  before,  even  in  mild  seasons,  oE  C.  a«rafui  wintering  so  far 
north— J.  B,  Williams,  Montrral,  Can. 

Chuck- will's- widow  in  Kansas.  — Prof.  D.  E.  Lanlz  kindly  informs  me 
that  the  specimen  of  the  Chuck-will's-widow  {Antrostemus  caralinemis) 
taken  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  as  recorded  by  me  in  a  footnote  to  p.  1S7  of  'The 
Auk'  for  April,  iS/g,  is  really  the  specimen  recorded  by  him  on  the  same 
page,nhich  was  sent  to  Prof.  Dyche  for  conRrmattonof  the  identification, 
and  by  the  litter  forwarded  to  me.  — J.  A.  Allen,  Am.  Mm.  Nat.  History, 
Ntvi  York  City. 

Otocoris  alpestris  praticola  at  Ipswich,  Mass,  —  On  October  36,  1899, 
at  Ipswich,  Mass..  with  Dr.  Walter  Faion  and  Mr-  G.  M.  Allen.  I  took  a 
male  Prairie  Horned  Lark  out  of  a  flock  of  four  birds  (two  others  were 
also  seen  later),  the  other  three  appearing  to  be  of  the  same  race.  The 
specimen  taken  seems  of  especial  interest,  as  its  measurements  and  pale- 
ness make  it  approach  very  nearly  to  artnicola.  —  the  specimen  being 
almost  intermediate  as  it  is.  Mr.  Harry  C.  OberhoUer  and  Mr.  William 
Brewster,  and  all  who  have  examined  the  bird,  are  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  It  is  perhaps  nearest /ra/i'co/a,  and  must  be  called  such.  Geo- 
graphically of  course,  the  bird  it  pralicola,  for  if  areuicola  it  is  a  straggler 
far  out  of  its  usual  range. —  Reginald  Heber.  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwood, 

The  Red  Crossbill  Unusually  Common  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  Stirn* 
mer.  —During  the  early  summer  of  1S99,  Red  Crossbills  {Loxia  curvires- 
tra  minor)  were  numerous  about  the  west  end  of  Portland,  Maine, —  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  land  devoted  to 
gardens  and  lawns,  and  which  contains  a  hill-side  park  with  a  large  grove 
of  pines.  I  returned  to  Portland  from  the  south  on  June  2.  The  birds 
were  then  everywhere  In  evidence  about  my  neighborhood,  but  mainly 
because  of  their  vociferousness.  They  were  quite  elusive,  and  I  found  it 
difficult  to  estimate  their  numbers  except  from  the  noise  they  made.  It 
was  not  until  July  i  that  I  saw  a  large  number  together.  On  that  morn- 
ing, I  counted  twenty-eight  in  one  open  flock  which  flew  slowly  over 
me  as  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  lawn.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
same  day  I  left  Portland  for  the  summer.  — Nathak  Clifford  Brown, 
Perltand,  Me. 

White-winged  Crossbilla  in  Rhode  Island.  —  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
Rhode  Island  ornithologists  to  record  the  taking  of  White-winged  Cross- 
bills {Loxia  leucopttra)  at  Neutaconkanut  Hill,  Johnston,  R.  I,.  Jan.  14 
and  30,  and  at  Pawtu»et  on  the  1st.  id  and  24th  of  February.  —  Edward 
H.  Armstrono,  ProridiHce,  R.  I. 

White-winged  CroBsbilla  and  BrOnnich'B  Murresin  Central  New  Hamp-- 
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sbire.  —  Central  New  Ham pf hire  has  recentlj' been  vUlted  by  lome  rare 
birdt  for  the  localltjr.  Wbite-winged  CrosibilU  {Loxia  Uucofttra)  have 
previously  been  watched  for  in  vain  for  thirty  years  by  one  of  our  best  bird 
•ludents,  but  he  found  them  in  comparative  abundance  this  year  and  they 
have  been  teen  by  many  other  obeerven.  Doubtless  there  have  been  itray 
individuals  of  this  ipeciea  here  tiefore,  but  their  numbers  at  this  time  are 
particularly  worthy  of  note- 

A  strangei  visitation,  however,  has  been  a  flock  of  Arctic  sea  birds. 
The  last  of  November,  1899,  a  friend  brought  me  a  bird  for  identification 
that  had  been  caught  alive  on  land  several  miles  from  water,  but  It  lived 
only  a  few  days  in  captivity,  1  found  it  to  be  a  Brilnnicli's  Murre  {,Uria 
lemvia).  Soon  I  learned  that  three  others  had  tieen  shot  on  one  of  the 
bays  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  The  finest  specimen  was  mounted,  but  the 
other  two  were  used  for  the  purpose  ot  testing  Gen.  Greeley's  statement 
that  their  flesh  was  encellent  —  the  best  flavored  of  any  of  the  Arctic  sea 
fowl.  The  report  of  the  New  Hampshlresportsmen  was  that  roasted  Murre 
tasted  about  as  much  like  fowl  as  a  smoked  herring  tastes  like  fish. 

Still  another  Brlinnich's  Murre  was  seen  to  fly  into  a  brush  heap  at 
Franklin  Falls,  where  it  was  easily  captured,  uninjured.  The  captors, 
supposing  they  had  a  young  Loon,  took  the  bird  to  Webster  Lake,  three  or 
four  miles  away,  and,  tying  a  string  to  the  bird's  leg,  they  hoped  to  ob- 
serve some  interesting  feats  in  diving.  In  this  tliey  were  disappointed, 
but  the  bird  iviam  so  vigorously  that  the  string  was  broken  and  the  bird's 
liberty  was  almost  gained  when,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  a  shot  from  a  gun 

Several  other  Brllnnich's  Murres  have  been  reported  and,  «o  far  as  I  can 
learn,  it  Is  the  first  time  they  have  been  taken  here. 

It  has  been  said  that  if,  by  mischance,  this  bird  should  alight  on  land, 
it  cannot  always  rise  on  wing  to  make  its  way  by  fiight  back  to  water.  Is 
this  statement  correct?  — Ellbn  E.  Webster,  Franklin  Falls,  N-  H. 

Ontario  Bird  Notes — Qavia  aictica.  Black>thr  dated  Loon. — A 
female  was  taken  on  May  iz,  1899,  oflf  Mimico  (a  suburb  of  Toronto),  in 
Lake  Ontario.  The  bird  is  in  immature  plumage,  slightly  abraded;  the 
only  previous  record  for  Toronto  is  that  of  a  pair  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867. 

Pbalacrocoraz  carbo.  Coruorant. — A  male  was  taken  in  Aihbridge's 
Bay,  Toronto,  on  November  11,  1896.  The  bird  was  evidently  starving 
and  in  a  very  bedraggled  condition;  it  was  killed  with  a  brick  by  some 
boys.  The  Double-crested  Cormorant  is  a  regular  migrantbut  this  is  the 
first  true  Cormorant  I  have  seen  from  Toronto. 

HiatrionicuB  biatrionicua.  HAi(i.R(t.tnM'Di;CK. — A  female  was  taken  at 
the  Eastern  Sandbar,  Toronto,  on  October  30.  1S94.  The  Harlequin  Duck 
can  be  regarded  as  only  a  straggler  on  Lake  Ontario.  I  have  the  records 
of  three  more  specimens  taken  here  in  recent  years ;  two  immature  males 
and  a  mature  female. 
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Rissa  tridactyla.     Kittiwakb. — Sevenl  were  taken  about  Toronto  in 
November,  1899. 
Snix  pratincola.     American   Barn  Owl. — A  specimen  was  ciiptured 

alive  on  a  coal  dock  near  the  baj-front,  Toronto,  on  September  7,  1899. 
The  bird  died  eoon  BnerwHrds  and  proved  to  be  a  male.  This  is  the  onlj 
Toronto  record  I  am  aware  of,  certainly  the  only  one  in  recent  years. 

PelecanuB  eiythrorhynchuB.  American  White  Pelican. — A  male  was 
shot  on  May  17,  1899,  in  the  western  bend  of  Lake  Nipissing,  Ontario. — 
James  H.  Flbminc,  Toronto.  Can. 

New  Bmnawick  Notes.  —  It  is  evidently  news  to  ornithologists  tiiat 
the  American  Robin  {Merala  migratoria)  should  be  a  winter  resident  in 
New  Brunswick,  yet  such  is  without  a  doubt  true,  A  big-game  hunter 
informed  me  Ihat  about  a  large  spring  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Nepts- 
iquit  River  Robins  were  seen  about  the  20th  of  December,  1898.  In  the 
latter  part  of  March,  1899,  this  localiljF  was  again  visited  and  the  Robins 
were  tiiere  to  [he  number  of  about  iifty. 

The  Robins  leave  this  locality  (Scotch  Lake)  late  in  .October  or  early 
in  November,  returning  generally  in  the  first  week  of  April,  but  some- 
times in  the  latter  part  of  March.  This  locality  is  situated  about  46^ N., 
quite  a  distance  south  of  the  Nepisiquil. 

A  Turkey  Buzzard  {Caihartes  aura)  was  captured  in  March,  1898, 
in  Victoria  County.  N.  B.,  and  another  seen  at  Kesivick,  York  County, 
N.  B.,  the  same  spring. 

A  Mourning  Dove  {Zenaidara  mact 
taken  near  Fredericton,  Gel.  14,  1899,- 
York  Co.,  iV.  S. 

Bird  News  from  Central  New  York.  —  In  the  three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  my  last  communication  to  'The  Auk  '  I  have  been  able  to 
add  three  new  species  to  our  list  of  Oneida  County  Birds,  which  with 
Icteria  virens,  recorded  by  Mr.  W.J.  B.Williams  on  page  331  of  Vol.  XV, 
bring  the  total  for  our  vicinity  up  to  247.     These  three  are; 

NumeniuB  hudaonicus.  Hcosonian  Curlew,  —  A  specimen  of  this 
bird,  sex  unknown,  was  shot  on  Verona  Beach,  Oneida  Lake,  by  Egbert 
Bagg,  Jr„  Sept.  5,  1S99. 

Strix  pratincola.  American  Barn  Owl.  —  About  the  middle  of 
September,  1898,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Smith  of  Ulica  was  driving  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Marcy,  when  he  saw  an  Owl  in  a  tree  lieside  the  road. 
While  he  was  watching  the  bird,  it  left  its  perch  and  Hew  to  a  neighbor- 
ing barnyard  where  it  proceeded  to  "chase  the  chickens."  Mr.  S.  left 
his  horse  and  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  chickens,  expecting  to  see  the 
Owl  fly  away,  but  instead,  it  sought  safety  under  the  barn  (perhaps  having 
been  there  before).  Mr.  S.  crawled  in  after  the  bird  and  captured  it  alive 
and  took  it  home  with  him.     He  kept  It  alive  for  some  time  but  finally 
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had  it  killed,  mounted  and  placed  in  the  store  window,  where  I  saw  it  and 
obtained  from  Mr.  Smith  this  account  of  its  curious  capture, 

WUaonia  mitrata.  Hoodbd  Warbler.  —  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon  finds  this 
species  every  summer  on  the  west  slope  of  the  "  Stockbridge  Hills,"  a  few 
miles  from  the  village  of  Oneida.  He  has  observed  them  during  the 
breeding  season  for  three  j'ears  and  on  June  14,  1898,  secured  a  fine  male 
in  full  plumage. 

In  addition  to  these  new  records  the  following  seem  worthy  of  mention  : 

Charadriua  squataiola.  Black-bci.lied  Plovhr.  —  Between  Sep- 
tember 5  and  7,  1S99,  Egbert  Bagg.  |r.,  and  a  companion  killed  several 
birds  of  this  species  on  Verona  Beach,  Oneida  L,ake.    Our  second  record. 

Aidetta  exilis.  Least  Bittern.  —  1  killed  a  young  bird  at  Verona 
Beach,  Sept.  1,  1S9S,  and  another  was  killed  in  the  same  town  in  the  fall 
of  1S97.  Additional  records.  This  bird  may  safely  be  put  down  as  not 
uncommon  near  the  western  border  of  the  county. 

Trine*  baitdii.  Baird's  Sanhfiper.  —  A  young  bird  was  shot  on 
Verona  Beach  by  Egbert  Bagg,  Jr.,  Sept.  4.  1897,  and  a  second  specimen 
at  the  same  place  Sept.  5,  1899.  Our  only  pre»ious  knowledge  was  Mr. 
Henshaw-'s  record  at  Locust  (jrove  in  '  The  Auk,'  Vol,  II,  page  3S4. 

Colinus  virginianuB.  Bob-white.  —  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon  writes  me,  "On 
June  II,  1897,  a  covey  of  young  Quail,  able  only  lo  run,  was  observed  near 
Sherrill,  Oneida  Co.  A  few  Quail  remained  all  last  summer  (1S97)  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Oneida  County  house,  where  they  were  observed 
frequently  by  Mr.  Percy  Klock.     Additional  records. 

Accipiter  atricaplUua.  American  Goshawk. —  This  bird  ii  not  uncom- 
mon in  Hamilton  County,  where  I  have  observed  it  for  several  years 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  wliere  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  nest 
on  May  9,  1S9S.     This  is  our  first  breeding  record. 

Ammodrarout  •avannanim  pasterinnt.  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  — 
Mr.  W.  R.  Maion  finds  this  bird  common  in  the  hills  south  of  Oneida. 
He   has   taken   several   specimens   in   successive  summers.      Additional 

Pipilo  erythrophlholmua.  Towhee.  —  A  pair  was  taken  in  the  town  of 
Vienna,  about  two  miies  northeast  of  the  village  of  North  Bay,  July  8, 
1897.     Our  fourth  record,  but  all  the  others  were  migrants. 

Dendroica  CKruIea.  Cerulean  Warbler. — June  24,  1898,  Mr.  Maxon 
found  these  birds  to  the  number  of  25  or  more  inhabiting  a  piece  ot  woods 
about  five  miles  south  of  Oneida.  He  secured  three  specimens.  In  June, 
1S99,  he  found  them  in  the  same  plate  and  took  two  more.  We  had  one 
previous  record  from  Clinton, 

HarporhynchuB  nifus.  Brown  Thrasher. —  July  8,  1897.  I  found  these 
birds  very  common  a  few  miles  northeast  of  North  Bhv  in  the  town  of 
Vienna,  evidently  resident.  Entered  before  as '"occasional."  —  Egbert 
BAtiG,  Ulka.  N.  Y. 

Some  Necessary  Changes   in  Nomenclature.  —  Paa  (Richm.  1S99,  vice 
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TetragoHOps,  preoccupied)  being  preEmpled  (Oken,  Mamm.  1816),  t.%  1 
am  informed  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  the  genus  of  Barbels  formerly  known 
as  Tetragonops  may  be  called  Semuornis,^  with  S.  rhamphasiinus  (Jard.> 
astbe  (ype-  Semnamii  frantzii  (Scl.)  of  Coala  Rica,  is  Ihe  only  other 
specks  at  present  known. 

Gtethlypis  velala  (Vieill.  1807)  should  give  way  to  G.  cacullata  (^Syl- 
via cucuUaia  Lath.,  Index  Orn.  II,  1790,  518)  of  earlier  date.  The  Mexi- 
can species  recently  described  by  Satv.  and  Godm.  (Ibis,  1889,  337)  as 
Geothlyfis  cucullaia  Ihus  requires  a  new  name,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  1  propose  Ihal  of  Geolhtyfh  neheni,  after  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  who  has 
so  thoroughly  explored  Mexico  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Wryneck  of  South  Africa,  commonly  called  lynx  pectotalis  Vigors 
(P.  Z.  S.  Aug.  5,  1831,  93),  should  properly  be  known  as  fynn  ru/ScolUt 
Wagler  (NatUrl.  Syst.  Amphibien,  iSjo,  118,  footnote). 

Pkylloilrephus  terrestrh  Swains.  (Birds  of  Western  Africa,  I,  March, 
1837,  270,  footnote)  is  the  correct  name  for  the  species  now  known  as  P. 
capemis  (Swains.  Clasaif.  Birds,  II,  July.  1837,  229). 

Melanobucco  Shelley,  1889,  should  give  way  to  Lybius  Hermann,  1783 
(Tabula  Affin.Anim.,  217,  235),  with  '  Le  Guifso  Balito  '  of  BuflTon  {Lania 
Iridaciyla  Gme!.]  as  type.  The  species  of  this  genus  are :  Lybius  bidet' 
tatut  (Shaw),  L.  aquatorialis  (Shelley),  L.  melaaoplerus  (Peters),  L. 
Itvaiilaniii  (Vieill.),  L.  macclounii  (Shelley),  L.  leucocephfilm  (De  Fil.), 
L.  olbicaada  (Shelley),  L.  abbotti  (Richm.),  Z,  sentx  (Reichenow),  L. 
leucogasUr  (Bocage),  L.  Iridactylas  (Gme!.),  L.  lorqaaius  (Dumont), 
L.  iorgiialHS  congicus  (Reichenow),  L.  zomba  (Shelley),  L.  irroraius 
(Cab.),  L.  vieilloti  (Leach),  and  L.  undaius  (RUppell). 

/■i/iiys  Vielllot,  1823,  for  a  genus  of  Ant  Thrushes,  is  antedated  by  A/an - 
»*«/Deeinarest(Hist.  Nat.  des  Tangaras,  text  to  pi.  66),  1805-  The  type 
il  Manikap  albifrotts  (Gme I.),  with  a  subspecies  Manikup  atbifrons  peru- 
viana (Tacz.)- 

Crypturus  pilealMt  (Bodd.  Dec.  1783.  or  later)  is  antedated  (without 
doubt)  by  ri'noniHJioui' Hermann,  Tabula  Affin.  Anim.,  1783,  164,  33s, 
and  the  species  will  thus  become  Crypturvs  soui  (Hermann).  —  Charles 
W.  Richmond,  Washington.  D.C. 

An  Interesting  Bit  of  Msnuscript.—I  have  elsewhere  explained  how  part 
of  the  edition  of  the  Birds  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  by  Peale, 
was  burned  and  that  owing  to  the  very  smail  number  of  copies  pubiiahed, 
the  volume  became  very  scarce,  especially  in  Europe  where  it  was  in  great 
demand.  The  plates,  which  really  did  not  appear  until  Cassin's  edition  of 
the  Report  came  out,  were  supposed  at  Ihe  time  to  have  been  issued  with 
Peale's  volume. 

In  this  connection  the  following  inscription  in  Bonaparte's  writing  is  of 
much  interest.     It  is  written  on  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  Bonaparte's  'Notes 

'S<|ivot,  solemn ;  e'pvu,  bird. 
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sur  L«s  Larides '  exC.  de  [a  Rev.  et  Mag.  Je  Zool.,  1S54,  which  I  picked 
up  in  an  old  book  siore  in  Philadelphia.  "  Titian  Peale,  Esq.,  Zoologist, 
etc.,  from  his  friend  the  author.  How  can  I  manage  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
Am.  Expl.  Exp.  Zool.  in  exchange  or  sale?  The  Plates  have  not  yet 
reached  Europe."  Below  in  Peale's  hand  is  ■'  Rec'd  June  i^,  SS-  T.  R,  P." 
— WlTMKR  Stonb,  Aeadimy  Natural  Sciences,  PiiladeipMia,  Pa. 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Keeler's  Bird  Notes  Afield.'  — Mr.  Keeler's  charming  book  on  Califor- 
nia birds  consists  of  a  series  of  thirteen  essays  welt  entitled  '  Bird  Notes 
Afield,'  with  an  Appendix  (pp.  235  -  353)  containing  '  A  Descriptive  List 
of  California  Land  Birds  with  Key.'  The  titles  of  the  essays  — -A  First 
Glance  al  the  Birds,'  'Patrolling  the  Beach,'  'A  Trip  to  the  Farallones,' 
•  A  Day  on  the  Bay  Shore,"  '  A  Glimpse  of  Birds  of  Berkeley,'  '  March  In 
the  Pine  Woods,'  '  Summer  Birds  of  the  Redwoods,"  'In  a  Mission  Patio," 
«tc.  —  indicate  very  fairly  what  may  be  expected  in  'Bird  Notes  Afield,' 
if  we  add  that  Ihey  are  written  by  a  sympathetic  bird  lover,  who  is  withal 
an  excellent  field  ornithologist,  possessing  the  literary  ability  lo  tell 
gracefully  and  charmingly  of  the  bird  life  of  California  fields,  seashore 
and  mountains.  The  first  essay,  '  A  First  Glance  at  the  Birds  '  (pp.  1-51), 
is  a  general  review  of  the  birds  of  the  Slate,  which,  as  a  brief  popular 
account,  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  this  kind  of  bird  literature  we  have 
ever  read.  The  style  is  attractive,  and  the  narrative  replete  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  true  bird-lover,  who  writes  because  he  has  something 
lo  say.  The  other  essays  are  all  in  (he  same  vein,  and  each  by  itself 
would  be  perhaps  equally  attractive,  but  as  they  were  apparently  written 
for  special  occasions  and  separate  publication  (several  of  them  had 
appeared  before  and  are  here  republished),  there  is  naturally  some  repe- 
tition, as  where  the  same  species,  appearing  in  several  different  essays, 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  much  the  same  language-  But  this  is  a  slight 
fault,  noticeable  only  on  reading  the  book  through  consecutively. 

The  '  Artificial  Key '  to  the  California  Land  Birds  is  based  primarily 
on  color,  the  birds  being  divided  into  five  primary  groups  on  this  basis. 
Each  group  is  subdivided  into  Bcctions,  under  which  the  species  are 
arranged  by  their  most  striking  features  of  difterence,  with  a  reference  to 
the  page  where  each  is  more  fully  described,  in  the  systematic  order  of 

'  Bird  Notes  |  Afield  |  A  Series  of  Essays  on  |  the  Birds  of  California  |  By 
I  Charles  A.  Keeler  |  —  ]  I).  P.  Elder  &  -Morgan  Shepard  j  San  Francisco  | 
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the  A.  O.  U.  Check-LIet.  The  number  of  Bpecies  thus  formally  treated 
is  J04.  This  is  the  tirst  work  of  the  kind  on  the  birds  of  any  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast-region,  and  should  be  of  great  aid  to  "(hose  who."  as  the 
author  says,  "wish  to  have  an  introduction  to  our  familiar  birds  in  their 
native  haunts,"  for  whom  the  book  is  especially  intended.  The  omission 
of  an  Index,  however,  in  a  book  of  this  characler,  is  a  grave  fault,  and 
a  rare  one,  fortunately,  in  the  bookmaking  of  lo-day. — J.  A.  A. 

Russell  on  Birds  of  the  Mortbwest  Territory, —  Mr.  Frank  Rusaell's 
'  EjiplorHtions  in  the  Far  North  ' '  contains  a  list  of  birds  collected  by  him 
during  two  years  spent  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  chief  points  at 
which  collections  of  birds  wer«  made  are  Grand  Rnpids,  on  Lake  Winni- 
peg, at  the  mouth  of  the  Snskatchewan  River,  Aug.  30,  1892,  to  Feb.  30, 
1S93;  Crow  Nest  Pass.  Alberta,  April,  1893;  Fort  Chippewynn,  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Athabasca,  May  15  to  June  15,  18931  Foit  Rae,  on  the 
northern  arm  ofGreat  Slave  Lake,  July,  1893,  to  May,  [894.  and  Herschel 
Island,  on  the  Arctic  Coast,  July  and  August,  1894.  Mr.  Russell's  adven- 
turous journey  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  collections  in 
all  departments  of  natural  history,  including  especially  ethnology  as  well 
as  zojjiogy,  ornithological  work  thus  receiving  only  a  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  list  of  birds,  however,  numbers  122  species,  and  adds  much  in* 
teresting  information  on  the  birds  of  the  extensive  regions  visited  by  the 
author.  Instead,  however,  of  combining  all  of  his  observations  into  a 
single  list,  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  the  reader,  seeking 
definite  information  regarding  particular  localities,  if  he  had  divided  the 
list  so  as  to  give  a  separate  enumeration  of  the  species  found  at  each  local- 
ity. It  would  have  made  a  little  repetition  as  regards  a  few  species,  but 
the  geographical  clearness  thus  gained  would  have  much  more  than  com- 
pensated fur  a  little  loss  of  space. 

We  note  that  the  list  records  the  capture  of  livo  specimens  of  the  Euro- 
pean Widgeon  {Anns  fenelope),  —  onealOrnnd  Rapids.  Lake  Winnipeg, 
Sept.  i.andoneat  Fort  Rae.  Aug.  22.  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
small  number  of  Ducks  reported  as  taken,  seems  quite  remarkable.  As 
we  also  note  that  the  list  records  the  capture  of  two  specimens  of  SpaiUa 
pallida  at  Fort  Rae,  and  a  specimen  each  of  Spitella  socialis  arhons  and 
Sayornis  phabe  at  Fort  Chippewyan,  while  Contopus  ricbardtoni  is  not 
mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to  give  quite  as  full  confidence  to  the  Widgeon 
records  as  would  be  otherwise  natural.  Also  it  is  at  least  unexpected  that 
his  52  specimens  of  Redpolls,  taken  at  various  points  from  Lake  Winnipeg 
to  Herschel  Island,  should  all  be  referable  to  Acanlbii  tiaaria,  this  being 
also  the  only  species  of  Acanthis  given  in  the  list.     Both  species  of  Sco_ 

'  Explorations  |  in  |  the  Far  North  [  By  |  Frank  Kussell  |  —  |  Being  the  Re- 
port of  an  Expedition  under  the  |  Auspices  of  the  University  of  Iowa  |  during 
the  years  1892,  "93.  and  '94  |  —  j  Published  by  the  University  |  tSgS.  —  8vo. 
pp.  i-ix,  +  1-290,  map.  and  numerous  half-tone  plates.     Birds,  pp.  253-270. 
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lee  opJiagas  Hit  given  as  "abundant"  in  Maj'al  Fort  Chippewyan,  and  the 
White-crowned  Sparrow,  found  at  Fort  Rae,  is  recorded  as  Zonolrickim 
intermedia.  While  Bome  of  these  records  are  surprising,  to  say  the  least, 
and  possibly,  with  some  others  not  here  menliotied,  may  require  revision, 
great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Russell  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
most  difficult  journey,  often  under  circuTnstances  requiring  n:high  order 
of  courage,  delerminaliou,  and  intelligence,  and  the  Iowa  University  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  (he  very  substantial  returns,  in  the  way  of  collec- 
tions and  informatioUi  that  have  resulted  from  tlie  young  eiplorer's  efforts 
as  its  representative.  —J.  A.  A. 


■tof 

Monterey,  September  18  to  November  14,  1896.  For  nearly  two  months 
almost  daily  trips  were  made  upon  the  ocean  from  the  Hopkiris  Seaside 
Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove,  and  a  summary  of  each  day's  observations  is 
given  (pp.  278-303).  Then  foilow  his  '  Conclusions,'  and  finally  a  formal 
list  of  the  species  observed.  Tlie  '  Conclusions '  relate  to  the  subject  of 
migration,  and  treat  of  'Migration  Southward  after  Breeding  Season,' 
•Guidance  by  Physical  Phenomena,"  -Guidance  by  Old  Birds,'  and  'Cause 
of  Migration."  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  certain  species 
of  Petrels  and  Shearwaters  found  in  our  northern  waters  in  summer 
breed  either  in  the  southern  iiemisphere  or  in  the  tropics.  Mr.  Loomis, 
In  view  of  his  experiences  with  the  water  birds  off  the  California  coast, 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  are  guided  in  their  movements  by 
the  shore  line  and  its  prominent  landmarks,  and  that  in  their  sea  journeys 
they  may  be  able  to  direct  their  course  by  the  currents  and  winds,  and 
possibly  by  "celestial  phenomena."  He  also  considers  it  "reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  young  in  the  journey  from  their  birthplace  to  the  winter 
home  of  the  species  are  dependent  upon  the  guidance  of  the  old  birds  who 
know  the  way  because  they  have  traveled  it."'  "The  causes  of  migration" 
he  considers  to  be  (1)  "physical  or  outward,"  and  (2)  "  psychological  or 
inward."  "In  fine,  it  is  maintained  that  winter,  past  and  present,  with 
its  failure  of  food  is  tiie  outward  cause  of  all  migratory  movement."  The 
"psychological  or  inward  "cause  of  migration  resolves  itself  into 'Inherit- 
ance,''  Education"  and  'Habit.'  "It  is  not  unreasonable"  lie  says,  "  to 
suppose  that  there  exists  in  migratory  birds  an  inlierent  desire  for  travel 
and  an  inherited  talent  for  geography.  The  ease  with  which  birds  lind 
their  nests  in  chaparral  or  in  a  sea  of  tules  manifests  that  they  possess 
memory  of  direction  and  locality  in  a  remarkable  degree.     In  migratory 

'California  Water  Birds.  No.  IV,  Vicinity  of  Monterey  in  Autumn.  By 
Levereit  M.  Loorais,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ornithology.  Proc.  Cali- 
fornia Acad.  Sci.,  Third  Series,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  pp.  277-322,  pi.  x\  (map). 
Issued  Feb.  12,  1900. 
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birds  this  facullv  mar  attain  higher  development,  becoming  a  taient  for 
geography.  The  restlessness  sometimes  displayed  in  season s  of  migra- 
tion by  wild  birds  reared  in  captivity  is  perhaps  indicative  of  an  incentive 
to  travel.  But  here  heredity  seems  to  end  and  education  to  begin,  for 
there  appears  to  be   guidance   by  old   birds   and   guidance   by  physical 

phenomena Intelligence  and  habit  remain  to  account  for  the  constancy 

of  migratory  birds  to  thne  and  place In  short,  i(  is  believed  that  the 

causes  of  migration  are  simple  facts  and  not  impenetrable  mysteries  lying 

beyond  the  domain  of  scienlilic  enqniry 1%  sum  up  the  whole  matter 

in  a  single  sentence :  It  is  held  thai  bird  migration  is  a  habit  evolved  by 
education  and  inheritance  which  owe  their  origin  and  perpetuation  10 
winter  with  its  failure  of  food." 

Doiibcless  few  careful  students  of  migration  will  disagree  with  Mr. 
Loomis  in  respect  to  the  propositions  above  quoted,  and  very  few  of  the 
points  raised  have  the  interest  of  novelty,  Ihey  having  been  in  the  main 
stated  before  by  Mr,  Loomis,  and  independently  by  others.  But  he  gives 
us  very  little  satisfaction,  and  nothing  new,  on  Che  subject  of  what 
prompts  the  return  migration.  What  he  has  to  say  on  this  point 
(mainlyin  a  footnote  on  p.  313)  is  n  rather  weak  attempt  at  destructive 
criticism  of  the  views  held  by  others. 

The  annotated  list  (pp.  317-3^2)  of  birds  observed  off  Monlerey  during 
the  two  months  of  observations  forming  the  occasion  of  the  present  paper 
numbers  42,  several  of  which,  however,  were  seen  but  once  or  twice; 
the  bulk  of  the  birds  met  with  were  a  few  species  of  Gulls.  Shearwaters, 
Ducks  and  Phalaropes.  Among  the  Shearwaters,  Buller's  Shearwater 
(Furnas  bNlUri)  is  recorded  for  Ihe  first  lime  as  a  North  American  bird, 
on  the  basis  of  a  specimen  captured  by  Mr.  Loomis  off  Point  Plnos.  Nov. 
6,  1S96.  It  is  also  the  fourth  specimen  known  to  science,  the  others, 
including  the  type,  having  been  taken  in  New  Zealand  waters.  "  It  may 
be  conlidently  expected,"  says  Mr.  Loomis,  "  that  persistent  observation 
off  Monterey  will  add  to  the  list  of  pelagic  wanderers  from  austral 
regions."  —  J.  A.  A. 

Stone  on   '  The  Summer  Molting  Plumage  of  Certain  Ducka,' ' —  The 

collection  of  Arctic  birds  recently  made  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  by  Mr. 
E.  A,  Mcllhenny,  includes  large  series  of  various  species  of  Eiders  which 
have  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Stone's  observations  here  detailed,  Mr. 
Stone  finds  that  there  is  a  supplemental  summer  plumage,  or  post-nup- 
tial dress,  In  not  only  the  King  Eider,  the  Pacific  Eider,  the  Spectacled 
Eider,  and  Steller's  Eider,  but  also  in  the  Red.breasted  Merganser.  It  has 
also  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  Pintail  and  in  various  other  species 
of  Ducks  in  which  the  males  and  females  are  markedly  different  in  colora- 
tion, and  the  inference  is  that  this  double  summer  moult  is  general  among 

■The  Summer  Molting  Plumage  of  Certain  Ducks.  By  WUmer  Stone.  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  Phil.,  1899,  pp.  467-472,     Separates  issued  Dec^.  1.  1S99. 
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(he  Duckt  in'which  there  is  a  marked  Mxual  difference  in  plumage.  Thii 
-post-nuptial  plumage  "  is  mainly  restricted  to  the  head,  neck,  breast  and 
acapulars,"  and  is  acquired  jutt  prior  to  the  loss  of  the  flight  feathers  at 
the  regular  annual  post-breeding  moult;  it  it  of  dull  tints,  and  rather 
looie  structure,  and  is  worn  Tor  only  a  Tew  weeks,  or  during  the  period 
when  the  birds  are  unable  to  fl^,  through  the  loss  of  the  flight-reathers  by 
moult.  "At  such  a  time,"  sa^e  Mr.  Stone,  "*\  dull  blended  plumage 
would  naturally  be  important  in  rendering  the  bird  inconspicuoui  and 
thereby  protecting  it,  and  such  1  think  is  the  explanation  of  this  curious 
molt."  Mr.  Stone  has  here  for  the  first  time  clearly  described  thi*  tem- 
porary post-nuptial  plumage  and  suggested  its  rAle  in  the  economy  of  the 
species.  As  wlU  be  noticed  later  {see  p.  :86)  Mr.  Chapman  has,  independ- 
ently and  almost  tlmultaneously,  described  this  plumage  in  the  King 
Eider  and  the  Greenland  Eider.— J.  A.  A. 

Stone  on  a  New  Race  of  Short-eared  Owl,  — Mr.  Stone  finds  '  that  a 
aeries  of  Short-eared  Owls  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  in  Mr.  Mcllhenny's 
collection  are  much  paler  than  birds  from  Pennsylvania,  and  on  this  basis 
he  has  named  the  Point  Barrow  birds  Asia  accipilriam  mcilhtHnyi.  — 
J.  A.  A. 

Banga  on  Colombian  Birda.  —  Mr.  Bangs  has  recently  published  two 

additional  papers  on  the  birds  of  the  Santa  MiirU  district  of  Colombia, 
based  on  collections  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown.  The  first'  relates  to  a 
small  collection  made  at  San  Sebastian,  in  June  and  July,  1S99,  lit  altitudes 
ranging  from  6600  to  9000  feet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  Marta  from  the  points  where  his  previous  collections  were  made. 
The  list  numbers  19  species,  i\x  of  which  had  not  been  previously  taken 
by  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  letter.  Actslrura  aitreans,  being    described  as 

The  second  paper'  relates  to  the  two  species  of  Heaicorkiiia  found  to 
inhabit  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  region  of  Colombia,  namely, 
the  wide-ranging  H.  Uucopirys&nA  H.anckoreta,  the  latter  here  described 
as  new,  and  as  living  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  at  1 1,000  to 
12,000  feet,  and  above  the  range  of  H.  leucophrys.  —J.  A.  A. 

Cbapman  on  New  Birda  from  Venezuela,  etc.  —  A  small  collection  of 

'A  New  Race  of  Short-eared  Owls.  By  Witmet  Stone.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sciences  Phila,.  1889,  p.  478.     Separates  issued  Dec.  29,  1899. 

'  On  a  Small  Collection  of  Birds  from  San  Sebastian,  Colombia.  '&'/  Out- 
ram  Bangs.     Proc.  New  Engl.  Z08I.  Club,  I,  pp.  75-80,  Dec.  27,  1899. 

'The  Gray-bteasled  Wood  Wrens  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta. 
By  Outram  Bangs.     Ibid,,  pp.,  S3,  84,  Dec.  17,  1899. 
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birds  made  \>y  Mr.  F.  W.  Urich  in  northern  Venezuela.'  and  numbering 
only  37  speciee,  proved  on  examination  to  contain  5  that  were  apparent!; 
undescribed,  namely:  (i)  Setophaga  veriicalii pallidiviHlrii,(,l')  Cklaral- 
fingus  {Htmiipingus)  canipUeus,  (3)  Mtcoctrculm  nigrictft.  (4)  Meco- 
cercitlus  uricki,  (5)  Synallaxit  strialipecius. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  aiso  described  two  new  Eubspecies  of  Colymbus 
dominUns,'  an  examination  df  titis  group  in  the  light  of  the  material  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  showing  that  there  are  two 
continental  formi  quite  different  from  true  C.  dominieus  of  the  West 
Indies.  To  the  South  American  form  (type  locality.  Chapada,  Matto 
GroGGO,  Brazil)  he  has  given  the  name  Cdomintcus  brachyrhyntkus,  in 
allusion  to  its  very  small  bill,  and  to  the  North  American  form  (type 
locality.  Lomita  Ranch,  Lower  Rio  Grande,  Texas)  the  name  C  domiaicut 
brachyplera.—].  A.  A. 

Chapman  00  Birds  from  Greenland.' — The  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  has  received  various  collections  of  birds  from  Greenland 
during  the  last  few  years,  in  connection  with  the  worit  of  the  several  Peary 
Expeditions  to  North  Greenland.  These  collections  aggregate  about  joo 
specimens,  and  include  several  especially  interesting  series  of  plumage* 
of  Eiders,  Gyrfalcons,  M.irres,  Kittiwaites,  etc,  which  Mr.  Chapman  [n 
the  present  paper  has  turned  to  good  use.  The  number  of  species  repre- 
sented is  48,  and  many  of  them  are  accompanied  by  the  field  notes  of  one 
of  the  collectors,  Mr.  J.  D.  Figgins,  who  accompanied  the  Peary  Eipedi- 
tion  of  1896.  Unfortunately,  the  field  notes  for  the  Expedition  of  1895, 
vrhen  one  of  the  most  important  collections  was  made,  under  the  buper- 
vision  of  Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche,  were   unavailable   for  use   in   the  present 


Mr.  Chapman  gives  special  attention  to  the  growth  and  phases  of 
plumage  in  such  species  as  BrQnnich's  Murre,  the  Kittiwake,  Fulmar, 
Greenland  and  King  Eidere.  and  the  Gyrfalcons,  several  of  which  are 
represented  by  series  illustrating  all  the  changes  from  the  downy  chick 
to  the  fully  adult  birds. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Chapman  takes  up  the  question  of  the  relationship  of 
Ritsa  Iridactyta  10  R.  I.  foUicarh.  and  finds  that  while  the  development 

'  Descriptions  of  Five  Apparently  New  Birds  from  Venezuela.  By  Frank  M. 
Chapman.     Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  His.,  XII.  1899.  pp,  153-156-     Aug.  5.  1899. 

'  Description  of  Two  New  Subspecies  of  Colymbus  dominicut  LJnn.  By 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  Bull,  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  HUt.  XII,  1899.  pp.  355,  256. 
Dec.  J3,  1899. 

^  Report  on  Birds  Received  through  the  Peary  Expeditions  to  Greenland. 
By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  .Nat.  HUt..  Vol.  XII,  1899,  pp.  219- 
244.     Dec.  13,  1899. 
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of  the  hind  toe  In  the  two  Eorms  fniU  to  be  satisfactorily  diagnostic,  the 
ditfei'ence  in  the  amount  of  black  tipping  the  outer  primaries  in  the  two 
forms  is  fairly  constant  and  of  euHicient  importance  to  warrant  their 
recognition  as  subspecies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  material  of  the  Fulmar  group  leads 
Mr.  Chapman  to  believe  that  the  alleged  difierences  Ivetween  F«lmar»s 
gtacialit  and  F.  g.  minor  are  "  ascribable  to  sexual  and  individual  varia- 
tion." In  the  case  of  Somaleria  mollisiiiaa  and  S.  m.  borealis  he  finds  a 
marked  difference  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  bill  in  the  two  forms,  as 
shown  hy  his  measurements  and  outline  figures,  enough  to  warrant  their 
recognition  as  well  marked  forms. 

In  describing  the  changes  o£  plumage  in  the  King  and  Greenland 
Eiders,  Mr.  Chapman  distinguishes  a  post-nuptial  plumage  in  the  adult 
males,  which  begins  to  replace  the  nuptial  in  June,  and  afiectB  all  the  , 
brighter  part  of  the  plumage,  and  which  in  turn  gives  place  to  the  breed- 
ing dress,  reacquired  during  late  autumn. 

^r.  Figgins's  tield  notes  add  great  interest  lo  the  paper,  and  relate  to 
the  haunts  and  breeding  habits  of  a  large  number  of  the  species.  —  1-  A.  A. 

Ob«rbolaer  on  the  Flammulated  Screech  Owle.'  —  In  a  paper  of  six- 
teen pages,  Mr.  Oberholser  has  summarized  our  present  knowledge  of 
Megascopt  fiammeolus  and  its  western  subspecies  M.  }■    idahoeniia.     The 

former  ranges  from  Guatemala  to  California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado,  and 
the  latter  from  southern  California  to  Washington  and  Idaho.  Each 
form  is  described  in  detail,  with  full  citation  of  bibliographic  references, 
and  such  information  on  their  habits  and  distribution  as  the  scanty 
records  thus  far  afford.  A  new  record  (ar fiammeolus  is  Presidio  County, 
Texas,  while  additional  records  for  idabotnsis  are  San  Gorgonio  Peak 
and  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  California.  In  view  of  the  consider- 
able amount  of  variation  shown  by  specimens  from  different  localities, 
Mr,  Oberholser  believes  that  when  more  material  is  available  the  group 
will  "  be  found  separable  into  several  more  or  less  segregated  geograph* 
ical  races."  — J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Liberia.' — This  collection 
consists  of  57  specimens,  representing  39  forms,  four  of  which  are  here 
described  as  new,  namely;  (l)  Dendromus  caroli  arizelus.  (2  J  Anfireples 

'The  Flammulated  Screech  Owls,  Megiiscops  fiammiolus  (Kaupj  and  Mega- 
ttopi  fiammeolus  itlahocasit  Mertiam.  Par  M.  Harry  C.  Oberholser.  Omis, 
Bull,  du  Comild  Urnithologique  International.  Vol.  X.  No.  i,  Dec,  1S99. 
(Separate,  16  pp.,  repaged.) 

•A  List  of  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Currie  in  Liberia.  By  Harry 
C.  Oberholser,  Assistant  Biologist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ptoc.  L'.  S. 
Nat.  Mus-  Vol.  XXII,  1899,  pp.  25-37. 
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idius,  (3)  Dicr«riis  modestna  alaelus,  (4)  Frastria  frasfkora.  Two  new 
genera,  Horitoctrus  and  Sttlgidillas,  are  also  characterized,  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  rare  Hawk,  Dryotriorchii  tfectabilis  U  reported,  the  ninth 
Epecimen  of  thie  species  thus  far  known. — J.  A.  A. 

New  Birds  from  the  Bahamas. —  Mr.  C.  J.  Mavnard,  in  an  'Appendix 
to  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  Indies'  (which  Catalogue  we  have 
not  ,vet  *een)  hag  published  (Nov.  19,  1899)  descriptions  of  four  new 
species  of  birds  from  the  Bahamas,  namely ;  (l )  Coliaia  baiamiHsis,  from 
the  island  of  New  Providence ;  (2)  Speotyio  bakamensis,  from  "  New  Prov- 
idence and  probably  Eleuthera  "  ;  <3)  DfndroUa  bakamensis  ("  similar  to 
Oendroica  vigorsii"),irom  New  Providence;  (4)  Hamolopus  \%\€t  fratit 
(provisional  name),  from  Flemming's  Key.— J.  A.  A. 

Kopman  on  the  Bird  Fauna  of  Two  Sections  of  Louisiana.' — This 
paper  gives  a  comparison  of  the  representation  of  67  Kpecles  in  coiitigu- 
OUB  but  very  dilTerent  portions  of  southern  Louisiana,  the  fertile  alluvial 
coast  district  and  the  pine  barrens  to  the  northward.  The^e  two  area* 
are  separated  by  the  chain  of  lakes  formed  by  Lake  Maurepas,  Pont- 
chartrain  and  Borgne,  and  mark  an  abrupt  trnnsilion  from  the  alluvial 
fertile  district,  with  its  deciduous  arboreal  vegetation,  to  the  pine  die- 
trictn,  or  '  pine  barrens,"  which  extend  from  the  eaetern  border  of  Louis- 
iana into  Mississippi.  While  scarcely  a  dozen  species  are  restricted  to 
either  of  these  areas,  the  relative  number  of  individuals  of  birds  which 
are  common  to  both  varies  bo  greatly  as  to  form  a  strong  contrast  in  the 
general  ornithological  character  of  the  two  regions,  obviously  due  to  the 
difierence  in  vegetation  and  coincident  conditions  of  environment.  The 
birds  listed  for  comparison  are  mainly  the  commoner  summer  residents. 
—J.  A.  A. 

Faxottand  Hoffmann's  Birds  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass.'  —  Berkshire 

County,  Massachusetts,  differs  so  much  from  the  rest  of  the  Sute  in  alti- 
tude and  other  physical  conditions  as  to  form  a  well-marked  region,  and 
one,  moreover,  until  recently  ornithologicallr  very  imperfectly  known. 
With  a  general  altitude  of  1500  to  aooo  feet,  and  with  peaks  rising  from 
2400  to  3S0O  feet,  the  general  character  of  the  fauna  and  flora  is  distinctly 
more  boreal  than  that  of  that  portion  of  the  State  to  the  eastward.  For 
many  years  ornithologists  were  left  to  conjecture  :ib  to  the  birds  frequenting 
the  higher  parts  of 'The  Berkshires.'     As  early  as  1884,  however,  definite 

'The  Bird  Fauna  of  Two  Sections.  By  Henry  H.  Kopman.  The  Gulf 
Fauna  and  Flora  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  50-57.     Dec.  15,  1899. 

'The  Birds  of  Berlcshire  County,  Massachusetts.  By  Walter  Faxon  and 
Kalph  Hoffmann.  Coll.  of  Berkshire  Hist,  and  ^ci.  Soc.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  z.  pp. 
109-166.     Also  separate.  8vo,  pp.  60.     Issued  Feb.  23,  1900. 
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information  on  th«  subject  begin  to  be  a  matter  record,  when  Mr.  Brewi- 
ter  publiihed  hit  list  of  66  summer  birds  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Qrey- 
lock  MounUin  (Auk,  I,  18S4,  pp.  5-16),  and  five  jears  later  this  was 
materiatlj  supplemented  by  Mr.  Faxon's  lists  of  the  birds  of  Sheffield 
(76  species)  and  Greylock  (80  species,  Auk,  VI,  1889,  pp.  39-46,  99-107), 
and  by  Mr.  Hoffmann's  still  Inter  pnper  on  the  summer  birds  of  Central 
Berkshire  (Auk,  XII,  1895,  pp.  87-89).  The  present  paper  presents  the 
the  combined  results  of  these  and  other  observations  on  the  birds  of 
Berkshire,  the  authors  having  made  numerous  visits  to  the  retfion  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  its  bird  fauna,  not  only  in  summer,  but  also  in  winter. 

While  the  list  is  admittedly  incomplete,  especially  as  regards  the  Inrger 
migrants  and  the  winter  stragglers,  it  presents  all  the  information  at  pres- 
ent available  on  the  subject,  and  is  doubtless  essentially  complete  as 
regards  the  summer  birds  of  the  region.  The  list,  copiously  annotated, 
numbers  197  species,  with  4  additional  subspecies,  or,  excluding  the 
HouiC  Sparrow,  just  30O  forms.  The  first  six  pages  contain  a  general 
account  of  the  varied  topographic  and  biologic  chHracierietics  of  the 
region.  Greylock  is  described  as  rising  above  the  surrounding  country 
like  '■  an  island  of  northern  vegetation."  and  on  its  top  have  been  found 
birds  "whose  normal  habitat  is  the  edge  of  the  ireelineof  the  loftier  north- 
ern mountains,"  while  in  the  Housatonic  Valley  a  few  southern  or  '  Caro- 
linian '  species  find  their  way  northward  from  southern  Connecticut.  A 
bibliography  of  several  pages  shows  "  the  published  sources  of  informa- 
tion available  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  list."  The  authors  have  chosen  to 
impress  upon  their  work  a  certain  stamp  of  individuality  by  adopting  an 
order  of  arrangement  inverse  to  that  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  nnd  in 
spelling  a  few  of  the  technical  names  according  to  their  particular  prefer- 
ences. The  list  appears  to  be  a  ■  hard-and'fast '  one,  so  far  ns  it  goes, 
every  doubtful  record  being  rigidly  excluded,  and.  as  already  said,  as 
complete  as  present  knowledge  renders  it  poiisible  to  make  it. — J.  A.  A. 

'Birds  in  Horticulture.'  —  In  an  address  read  before  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,'  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Praeger  makes  a  very  good  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  in  the  case  as  regards  tlie  utility  of  birds  to  the  horticul- 
turist. He  does  not  ignore  the  appropriation  by  certain  birds  of  more  or 
less  fruit,  but  brings  forward  in  offset  the  evidence  of  their  extreme 
utility  to  the  agriculturist  at  nearly  all  seasons,  based  on  the  investigation 
bv  competent  experts  of  the  general  food  h.ibits  of  the  species  charged 
with  injury  to  the  crops.  His  conclusion  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  birds  the  good  they  do  is  bo  great  and  the  harm,  if  any,  so 
trifling  that  they  should  bt  encouraged  and  protected  at  all  times. — J.  A.  A. 

'  Birds  in  Horticulture.  Bj'  Wm.  K.  Praeget,  A  paper  read  before  the 
State  Horticultural  -Society  at  Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  i6.  1899.     8vo.,  pp.  u. 
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StarkS  Birds  of  South  Africa,  Volume  1.'  Thirl^-three  years  ago 
appeared  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard's  'The  Birds  of  South  Africa.'  published  at 
Cape  Town  in  1867,  a  new  edition  of  which,  revised  and  augmented  hy 
Dr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  was  brought  out  In  London.  1875-S4.  Layard's 
unpretentious  first  edition  was  for  man;  j'cars  a  most  useful  handbook 
on  South  African  birds,  and  for  manj>  veari  was  tlie  onlj  one  available 
for  English  readers.  It  was  greatly  amplilied  and  modernized  by  Dr. 
Sharpe.  but,  through  the  rapid  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  South 
African  ornithology,  it  had  again  fallen  behind  and  was  becoming  anti- 
quated when  Dr.  Stark  took  up  the  work,  for  which  he  was  so  well  titled 
through  his  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  birds  in  life,  acquired 
during  many  years  of  research  and  extensive  travel  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  tliat  before  his  t.isk  ivas  finished  he  should 
have  fallen  a  victim  in  the  unhappy  strife  now  raging  in  that  country. 
After  spending  t,ome  lime  in  London  last  year  to  see  his  first  volume 
through  the  press,  he  returned  to  South  Africa  in  September.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  joined  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  Army 
as  a  volunteer,  and  on  Nov,  19.  1899.  wae  killed  at  Ladysmith  by  a  shell. 
Apparently  the  second  volume  was  not  well  advanced,  as  'The  Ibis'  for 
January.  1900  fp,  sjo),  says:  "We  fear  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
find  anyone  to  continue  the  work  for  which  our  much. lamented  friend 
was  specially  competent  from  his  long  personal  studies  of  the  birds  of 
South  Africa  in  their  native  wilds." 

The  present  volume  "  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Fauna  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  Cun^n^ 
Rivers."  under  the  general  title  ■  The  Fauna  of  South  Africa,'  and  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclaier,  Director  of  the  South  African 
Museum  at  Cape  Town.  The  birds  will  occupy  several  volumes,  of  which 
the  first,  here  under  notice,  includes  about  one  half  at  the  Passerine 
birds.  In  the  general  plan  and  arrangement,  the  Bird  volumes  are  similar 
to  Mr.  Eugene  Oates's  'Birds  of  British  India,' '  The  classification  adopted, 
as  regards  the  higher  groups,  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  in 
1880,  which  divides  birds  into  21  orders.  The  subdivisions  of  the  South 
African  Oscines  are  mainly  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Sharpe  in  1S91,  and 
include  20  families,  of  which  12  are  treated  in  the  present  volume,  and 
include  1S2  species  and  subspecies.  Of  these  3  belong  to  the  iamily 
CorvidjE,  16  to  the  Sturnidi,  3  to  the  Oriolidie,  60  to  the  Ploceidi,  23  to 
the  Fringillidx,  39  to  the  Alaudidx,  19  to  the  Molacillldx.  16  to  the  Nee- 
tarlniidx,  1  to  the  Certhildx,  4  to  the  Promeropid:e,4  to  the  Zosteropidie, 
and  6  to  the  Parida. 

The  bird  life  of  South  Africa  is,  of  course,  of  a  strikingly  different  type 
from  that  of  North  America,  the  families  prevailing  there  being  entirely 

'The  [  Birds  of  South  Africa  |  By  |  Arthur  C.  Stark,  M.  B.  |  Vol.  I.  \  With 
a  map  and  illustrations  [  London  |  R.  H.  Porter  |  7  Princes  Street.  Cavendish 
Square,  W.  |  1900  —  8vo,  pp.  i-xxx  +  1-321,  80  text  cuts. 
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unrepretenled  with  ur,  although  Bhared  with  other  pari*  of  the  Old 
World.  The  %\txy  species  of  Weaver  Birde  described  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, the  thirty  species  of  Larks,  the  sixteen  species  of  Starlings,  and  (he 
sixteen  of  Sunbirds  form  five  ninths  of  the  birds  treated  in  the  present 
volume.  Of  these  onlj  the  Larks  have  anj'  American  represenlalives, 
the  (,'enus  Otocoris,  alone  of  this  immense  family  of  more  than  XiO 
species  nnd  subspecies,  reaching  America.  The  Floceidx  are  praclicalty 
10  primaricd  Finches,  but  uniformly  diifer  from  Ihe  Intter  in  building 
covered  nests,  which  are  often  exceedingly'  elaborate,  retort-shaped 
affairs,  or  massed  into  compound  structures  containing  "  from  twenty  to 
more  than  three  hundred  separate  habitations,  which  have  no  commu- 
nication with  one  another  beyond  being  under  the  came  roof,"  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Social  Weaver  Bird.  The  collective  nest  is  added  to  each 
year,  "  until  either  Ihe  tree  in  which  it  is  built  gives  way,  or  its  branches 
can  alTord  room  for  no  more  material ;  fresh  nests  are  then  built  in  neigh- 
boring trees  by  the  younger  birds,  about  twenty  pairs  joining  together  to 
work  at  each."  Besides  the  Weaver  Birds,  many  other  South  African 
birds  either  build  covered  nests  or  occupy  holes  in  trees  or  rocks,  yet 
very  few  of  the  species  breeding  in  covered  nests  or  in  holes  lay  white 
eggs.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Weaver  Birds,  as  the  species  of  the  large 
genus  Hypkantornis,  are  remarkable  for  the  variability  of  color  of  even 
eggs  of  the  same  pair  of  birds,  •in  the  Masked  Weaver  Bird  (//.  velaiss) 
"they  are  of  some  shade  of  white,  cream  colour,  pink,  green,  or  blue; 
often  unspotted,  but  more  frequently  marked,  more  or  less  thickly,  with 
small  spots  and  dots  of  various  shades  of  red  and  brown ;  less  often  they 
are  blotched  and  clouded  heavily  with  large  masses  of  the  same  colours." 
The  nest  is  retort-sbnped,  but  is  without  a  neck. 

Dr.  Stark's  '  Birds  of  South  Africa'  is  awell  arranged  'manual,'  giving 
the  characters  of  all  the  higher  groups,  with  keys  to  the  genera  and 
species,  full  references  to  the  lilemture,  very  full  descriptions  of  the 
species,  including  variations  of  plumage  with  sex  and  age,  the  geograph- 
ical range,  and  short  life  histories.  The  cuts,  drawn  especially  for  the 
work  by  Mr.  H.  Gronvold,  mainly  illustrate  structural  features,  the 
head,  or  head,  wing  and  foot,  being  usually  figured  for  each  genus; 
and  several  of  the  remarkable  nests  of  Weaver  Birds  and  Sunbirds  are 
also  illustrated.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  on  heavy  paper,  and 
is  in  every  way  as  attractive  as  the  text  is  satisfactory  and  authoritative. 
—  J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received.  —  Bangs,  Outram.  \i)  On  n  Small  Collection 
of  Birds  from  San  Sebastian,  Colombia.  (Proc.  N.  Entjl.  Zoiil.  Club,  I. 
pp.  75-So.)  (3)  The  Gray-breosled  Wrens  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa 
Marta.     (Ibid.,  pp.  S3,  S4.) 

Batcheider,  Charles  Y.  An  Undescribed  Robin.  (Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool. 
Club,  I,  pp.  io,i-io6.) 

Bonhote.J.  L.     ([)  On  the  Moult  and  Colour  Changes  of  the  Corn- 
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cnke  {Crea  pratenshY  (Zoologist,  Jan.  1900,  pp.  39-31.)  (2)  A  List  of 
Birds  collected  on  the  Island  of  New  Providence,  Bahanias.  (Ibis,  Oct. 
■899.  PP-  SOft-JIO). 

Collett,  Robert,  and  Fridtjof  Nansen.  An  Account  of  the  Birds  of  the 
Norwegian  Polar  Expedition.    4to,  pp.  i-.?4,  1899. 

Dubois,  Alphonse.  Synopsis  Avium.  Nouveau  Manuel  d'Ornithologie. 
Faec,  II,  1900. 

Faxon,  Walter,  and  Ralph  Hoffmann.  The  Birds  of  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts.  (Coll.  Berkshire  Hist,  and  Scien.  Soc.  Ill,  No.  i,  pp.  109- 
166.     Separates  repaged.) 

Glltke,  Heinrich.  Die  Vogelwarte  Heligoland.  7-16  Liefurung,  8vo, 
Braunschweig,  1899. 

Hodge,  C.  F.  Our  Common  Birds.  Suggestions  for  the  Study  of 
their  Life  and  Work.  (Nature  Study  Lealiet.  Biology  Series,  No.  3. 
8vo,  pp.  3J,  Worcester,  Mass.  1899.) 

Howe,  Reginald  Heber,  Jr.  Notes  on  Rhode  Island  Ornithology,  No. 
I.Jan.  '900. 

Kopman,  Henry  H.  The  Bird  Fauna  of  two  Sections.  (Gulf  Fauna 
and  Flora  Bull.  I,  No.  I,  pp.  50-57,) 

Loomis,  Leverett  M.  California  Water  Birds.  No.  IV,  Vicinity  of 
Monterey  in  Autumn.    (Proe.  Cal,  Acad.  Sci.  (3)  ZoSlogy,  II,  No.  3,  1900.) 

Oberbolset,  Harry  C,  (i)  A  List  of  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Currie 
in  Liberia.  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  XXII,  pp.  is-37.)  (1)  The  Flammu- 
lated  Screech  Owls  {Megascofs flammeolui  and  M.f.  idaiaensii).  (Ornis, 
X,  No.  I,  Dec,  1899.) 

Rey,  Eugine.     Die  Eier  der  Vfigel  Mi  tie  leu  ropes.    3  und  4  Lief.     1900. 

Rottascbild,  Walter,  and  Ernst  Hartert.  A  Review  of  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands.  With  Notes  on  the  Webster-Harris  Expedition. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Gkorgb  B.  Sbnnbtt,  an  Active  Member  o£  the  American  Ornilholo- 
gilts'  Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Yotrngstown,  Ohio,  March  18.  1900,  at 
the  age  of  59  jreats.  Mr.  Sennett  was  born  in  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.,  Julj' 
38,  1840,  and  for  nnanj' j'ears  had  been  B  prominent  manufacturer  of  oil- 
well  machinery  and  engines,  with  his  place  of  buRiness  formerly  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  later  at  YoungBtown,  Ohio,  Although  an  active  business 
man,  he  was,  nevertheless,  an  enthuBlastic  ornilhologist,  and  for  a  num- 
twr  of  years  was  able  lo  devote  considerable  periods  to  field  work  and 
more  or  less  time  to  original- research  in  sislemalic  ornithology.  His 
special  field  of  invesligation  was  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  region  of  Texas, 
and  his  collection  of  Texas  birds  and  birds'  nests  and  eggs  was  the  most 
extensive  and  most  carefully  selected  and  prepared  ever  brought  logellier. 
His  collection  also  includes  many  birds  from  norUieastern  Mexico,  and 
a  fair  representation  of  the  birds  of  North  America  at  large.  For  many 
years  (his  collection  has  been  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York,  where  it  has  twen  of  great  service  to  the  Museum, 
and  has  always  been  accessible  to  ornithologists  desiring  to  make  use 
of  it. 

His  ornithological  writings  relate  mainly  to  the  birds  of  Texas,  begin- 
ning with  his  'Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas,'  published  in  1)^78.  and  liis  'Further  Notes  on  the  Ornithology 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas,'  published  in  1879.  In  1S87  and  dur- 
ing several  following  years  his  contributions  to  ornithological  literature 
were  frequent  and  important,  his  work  being  marked  by  keen  insighl, 
care  and.lhoroughness.  Later  he  became  more  deeply  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness, but  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  birds,  and  looked  eagerly  forward  to 
an  early  retirement,  when  he  would  be  free  10  devote  his  time  to  ornitho- 
logical pursuits,  including  the  completion  of  a  long-projected  illustrated 
work  on  the  birds  of  Texas,  on  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  already 
spent  much  time  and  money.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the  protec- 
tion of  birds,  and  for  several  years  was  chairman  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Bird  Pro- 
tection Committee.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was  President  of  the  Linna,an 
Society  of  New  York,  to  whose  inleresia  he  was  ever  heartily  devoted. 
He  was  genial,  generous,  kind-hearted  and  conscientious,  and  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

In  accordance  with  a  standing  order  of  the  Union  respecting  deceased 
Active  Members  (see  Auk,  XII.  p.  199),  a  special  memorial  of  his  life 
«nd  work  will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union  and  published  later  in  'The  Auk.' 
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William  Ei>win  Brooks,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  residence.  Mount  Forest,  Ontario,  on 
January  i8,  1899,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  He  was  the  son  of  W.  A.  Brooks, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  and  was  born  in  iS^g.  His  father  was 
chief  engineer  on  the  Tyne  docits  and  harbor  works,  where  for  several 
years  young  Brooks  was  employed  as  his  father's  assistant.  In  1856  he 
went  to  India  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  East  India  Railway,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  constructors  of  that  line.  In  iS3i  he  came  to  Canada,  and 
settled  at  Milton,  Ontario,  but  later  moved  to  Chilliwack.  British  Colum- 
bia, returning  again  to  Ontario  in  1891,  and  resided  during  his  later 
years  at  Mount  Forest. 

His  ornithological  work  related  almost  entirely  to  India  birds;  he 
was  an  active  co-worker  with  Mr.  Allnn  Hume,  and  from  1873  lo  1S80 
published  many  papers  on  India  birds  in  'Stray  Feathers,'  in  the  'Jour- 
nal '  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  in  '  The  Ibis.'  He  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  smaller  Wnrbiers,  and  was  a  special  authorily  on  the 
genus  Phylloscopiis,  of  which  he  discovered  several  new  species.  One  of  his 
latest  contributions  to  'The  Ibis'  related  to  this  group.  He  also  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  Raptores,  closely  studying  the  change  of 
plumage  in  the  smaller  Eagles,  which  he  kept  alive  for  this  purpose. 
His  large  collection  of  Indian  birds  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  in  1S86,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  B.  O.  U.  in  1892.  His  son,  Allan  Brooks,  is  a  welt-known 
Canadian  ornithologist. 

Francis  C.  Browne,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  'Nultall  Bulletin,' 
'The  Auk,' and  to  '  Forest  and  Stream,' died  at  his  home  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1900,  aged  70. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Browne  we  find  little  that  he  himself  would  think 
worth  recording  about  his  life  ;  few  of  those  things  which  deserve  to  be 
called  events.  He  was  a  modest,  shy,  reserved  man,  who  loved  nature 
and  the  observation  of  nature,  and  shunned  public  notice  as  if  it  were 
infection.  After  his  graduation  at  Harvard  College  (1851)  he  never 
attended  the  annual  class  meetings  and,  It  is  believed,  never  cared  to 
revisit  Cambridge.  He  never  sought  amusement  outside  of  his  own 
home,  excepting  only  his  annual  visit  to  Clark's  Island  in  Plymouth,  for 
duck-shooting  at  the  season  of  the  autumnal  migration.  Although  of 
most  amiable  and  kindly  temper  and  holding  liberal  views,  he  cared  little 
for  society  or  to  make  intimate  acquaintance  among  his  towns-people. 
He  seldom  went  to  Concord  where  he  had  passed  his  youth  and  was 
fitted  for  college,  and  where  he  had  many  attached  friends  and  relatives. 
His  chief  delight  and  the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours  was  to  arrange 
and  catalogue  his  possessions  in  bird  skins,  shells  and  coins,  upon  which 
he  spent  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  money,  and  to  which  he  was 
constantly  adding,  by  purcliase  or  exchange,  up  to  the  last  month  of 
his  life. 
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Mr.  Browne  was  a  born  naturalist,  and  his  mind  wsi  doubtless  stimu- 
lated in  his  boj'hood  by  the  society  of  such  men  as  Henry  Thoreau, 
Channing.  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (who  married  Mr.  Browne's  aunl), 
in  Concord,  and  also  by  association  with  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the 
discoverer  of  ether,  who  was  his  uncle. 

While  in  college,  he  was  soon  made  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Natural 
History  Society,  and  its  Curator  of  Ornithology,  and  quickly  became 
dialinguiBhed  among  his  fellows  by  his  work  in  arranging  the  cabinets 
of  specimens  and  by  his  literary  communications  at.  the  meetings  of  the 
society.  He  became,  moreover,  at  about  this  time  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  then  in  Mason  St., 
Boston.  To  their  collection  he  mode  some  valuable  gifts  of  birds  shot 
by  himself.  He  was  also  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
this  society,  of  which  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  was  President.  JJere  he 
came  to  know  such  men  as  Agnstiz,  Jeffries  W^man,  Gould,  Storer, 
Bryant,  Cabot,  and  others,  and  saw  many  of  the  distinguished  naturalists 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Browne  was  also  an  early  member  of  the  Nuttall  Orni- 
thological Club  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

In  1850  (his  junior  year),  his  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  study 
for  a  time  and  he  went  to  Labrador,  where  he  collected  many  birds 
among  others  a  fine '  Labrador'  or  '  Black'  Gyrfalcon,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society.  This  bird,  little  known  at  that 
time,  wfts  the  first  of  the  speciee  to  be  placed  in  the  society's  collection. 
It  was  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Browne  that  the  first  speci- 
men known  to  have  been  certainly  taken  in  Massachusetts  of  the  Glossy 
Ibis  was  given  lo  this  society  in  1850.  Mis  neat  article  on  this  subject, 
published  In  'The  Auk'  for  April,  1887,  p.  97,  tells  the  whole  Story.  Mr. 
,  Browne  had  in  his  collection  a  unique  specimen,  a  little  Black  Rail,  so 
far  as  known  the  first  of  that  species  taken  In  New  England,  and  still 
rarely  found  there.  It  was  picked  up  dead  on  Clark's  Island,  Plymouth 
Harbor. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1851,  Mr.  B.  went  to  Florida  where  he  joined 
Prof.  Agassiz's  party  at  Key'West.  He  camped  in  the  Everglades  and 
upon  the  Miami  River,  and  secured  many,  at  that  time,  rare  and  valuable 

Mr.  Browne  was,  In  his  college  days,  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and 
loved  a  dog  and  a  gun  and  a  solitary  tramp  in  the  woods  above  every- 
thing; and  this  love  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  With  the  instinct  of 
a  true  sportsman  and  naturalist  he  recognized  and  drew  to  him  all  those 
who  shared  his  tastes.  So  scrupulously  did  he  avoid  observation  that 
few  but  the  true  ornithologist  and  mammalogist,  or  the  expert  in  conchol- 
ogy,  were  aware  of  his  knowledge  in  these  departments,  and  they  knew 
him  chiefly  by  correspondence. 

Throughout  his  college  life  he  kept  a  diary  which  Is  especially  rich  in 
recounting  his  experiences  as  a  hunter  and  collector.     He  gives  a  detailed 
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nccoiiiit  of  iiis  trips  to  Labrador  and  Florida,  and  thU  journal  hae  to-day 
for  tliose  who  knew  him  and  remember  liis  old  associates,  a  peculiar 
cliarm.     Soon  after  he  came  to  Framingham  his  journal  ceases. 

It  was  intended  that  he  should  Bludj  some  profession,  but  hisej-esight 
failinj!  lie  was  compelled  to  give  up  books  nnd  was  advised  to  take 
a  farm,  and  so  bej^nn  life  in  Framingham  in  1853,  and  remained  tliere 
until  Ills  death.  In  his  domestic  relaiions  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
fortunate  and  happy,  lie  was  a  devoted  son,  and  when  married  found 
his  chief  delight  in  the  attractions  of  n  pleasant,  retired  home  among 
meadows,  ponds,  and  woods.  He  married  early  a  charming  wOman  who 
appreciated  his  character  and  made  his  house  attractive. 

We  know  that  when  Mr.  Browne  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  at  Brook  Farm  under  the  tutelage  of  A.  Branson  Alcott  and  living 
in  his  fnmilj-.  This  early  training  and  his  attachment  to  Henry  Thoreau 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  determining  his  tastes  and  the  bent  of  hla 
mind.  His  cliaracter  was  marked  by  a  modest  self-appreciation,  a  dislike 
of  all  show  or  pretence,  a  love  of  honest  simplicity  in  living  and  thinking, 
and  of  all  that  is  true  nnd  pure.  He  was  always  humble,  charitable  to  Ihe 
views  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  apt  to  question  the  value  of  his 
own  observations,  seldom  referring  to  his  contributions  to  science- 
Simple  and  I'ctined,  he  was  always  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  without 
pretending  to  the  rdle  of  either.  He  had  no  coarse  streaks  about  him ; 
he  had  a  dlscriminnling  taste  in  literature  and  loved  music.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  contributions  lo  our  knowledge  of  bird-life 
(migrations,  habits,  etc.)i  things  which  only  patient,  loving  attention 
and  study  could  enable  any  one  observer  to  discover.  He  look  pride  in 
keeping  abreast  of  modern  ideas  upon  ornithology  and  nomenclature, 
and  was  a  diligent  reader  of  'The  Auk  '  and  other  journals  of  his  favorite 


John  A.  Dakin,  an  .\ssociate  Member  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  died,  after  an  illness  of  six  days,  at  "his  home  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
Feb.  21,  1900.  at  the  age  of  48  years.  Mr.  Dakin  was  born  at  llillsdale, 
Columbia  County.  N.  Y.,  in  iS^a,  but  when  a  small  boy  moved  to  Tully, 
S'.  Y.,  with  his  parental,  where  he  received  his  first  education  in  one  of  the 
district  schools.  He  early  manifested  his  love  for  birds,  and  later 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ihe  birds  of  Onondaga  County.  In 
iSSj  he  went  to  Florida  and  hunted  through  the  Everglades  and  along 
Ihe  Oklawaha  River,  collecting  hpecimena  and  studying  the  birds  of  that 
region.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  the  heronries,  which  were  then 
innumerable  on  the  brushy  Islands  and  shores  of  White  Lake.  After 
remaining  in  Florida  four  years  he  returned  North,  and  fixed  his  home 
in   Syracuse.     In   189J  he  took  up  the  study  of   Lepidoptera,  which  he 
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pursued  with  equal  enthusiaEm  with  that  of  birdt,  and  when  he  died  had 
one  of  the  largest  collectionB  of  North  American  Lepidoptera  in  thi« 
section.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  founder  of  the  Onondaga  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  contributed  to  it  many  valuable  papers  on  the  birds 
and  insects  of  Onondaga  County.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of  bird  pro- 
tection, and  read  many  papers  on  this  subject  before  Echoots  and  other 
societies.  He  was  gifted  with  a  graceful  pen,  and  his  simplicity  of  style 
made  his  writings  peculiarly  attractive.  He  poesessed  a  singularly 
attractive  personality,  which  endeared  him  to  all;  and  his  honesty, 
modesty,  and  lofty  principles  won  for  him  universal  esteem. —  A.  W. 
Pbrior. 


Foster  H.  Brackett,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  January  5, 
1900.  aged,  37  years.  He  was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  but  his  parents 
removed  to  Roxburj,  Mass.,  when  he  was  a  year  old,  where  he  received 
his  education  tn  the  public  schools  and  at  a  business  college  in  Boston. 
When  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  the  banking  house  of  Blake 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  till  his  death.  Mr. 
Brackett  was  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  birds,  to  which  all  his 
leisure  lime  was  devoted,  and  had  just  acquired  great  familiarity  with  the 
birds  of  New  England,  of  which  he  had  made  a  considerable  collection. 
His  ornithological  publications  consisted  of  a  few  notes  contributed  from 
time  to  time  to  'The  Auk.'  His  many  amiable  traits  of  character  had 
won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends.    A  widow,  a  son  and  two  daughters 

On  January  4,  1900,  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Ciub  cele- 
brated the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  organization.  The  meeting  was  held 
■t  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  addresses  being 
by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  •  On  the  History  of  the  Club,'  and  by  Mr.  Wm.  L, 
Baily  on  'Ornithological  Photography,'  Starting  with  a  membership 
of  seven  in  1890,  with  the  idea  of  making  combined  observations  on  bird 
migration  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  the  Club  has  grown  to  a  membership 
of  88.  Besides  the  establishment  of  regular  bimonthly  meetings,  the 
organization  has  issued  several  publications,  notably  the  '  Birds  of  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,'  and  has  presented  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  with  ab  excellent  local  collection  of  birds  and  nests.  It  is  now 
established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  continue  to 
increase  the  general  interest  in  ornithology  in  Philadelphia  and  Its 
vicinity,  which  it  has  been  instrumental  in  arousing.  Among  the  papers 
read  during  the  year  were  the  following:  'Probable  Breeding  of  the 
Prothonotary  Warbler  in  Delaware,'  by  W.  Gordon  Smith ;  '  The  Heath 
Hen  in  Martha's  Vineyard,'  by  H.  L.  Coggins;  'Glimpses  of  Bird  Life  In 
Mexico,'  by  S.  N.  Rhoads ;  '  Life  and  Habits  of  the  Clapper  Rail,'  by  L 
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N.De  Haven;  'Spring  Flight  of  Shore  Birds  at  Holly  Beach,  N.J./ by 
W.  L.  Bailyi  ■  HiBlory  of  Ihe  Liltle  Black  Hawk  in  Florida,'  by  C.J.  Pen- 
nock.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  Charles  J. 
Rhoadn;  Vice-President,  Chas.  J.  Pennock;  Secretary,  Henry  W.  Fowler; 
Treasurer,  Wm.  L.  Baily. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Illinois,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  economic  relations  of  the  birds,  and  it  is  now 
known  that  the  birds  have  a  direct  and  important  influence  on  horticul- 
ture; and  that  their  presence  in  our  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  is  essen- 
tial to  the  pieeervation  of  the  crops  from  insects ;  therefore  be  it 

"  liefolveil.  That  a  better  knowledge  of  the  birds,  of  their  etfecti  on 
horticulture,  their  habits,  the  conditions  governing  their  actions,  methods 
of  encouraging  their  presence  and  of  protecting  the  fruits  while  ripening 
from  their  attacks  ought  to  be  spread  among  the  people  of  our  State;  that 
this  Society,  therefore,  urges  the  consideration  of  this  question  on  our 
branch  societies,  our  Farmers  Institutes,  and  all  kindred  institutions; 
and  we  further  desire  that  the  study  of  the  birds  should  be  more  eiften- 
sively  introduced  into  our  schools  and  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  and 
their  value  spread  among  our  young  people,  by  all  practicable  means,  and 
thereby  assist  in  the  enforcement  of   the  already  efficient  laws  now   in 


DuRiN'o  the  past  three  months  some  important  results  In  bird  protec- 
tion have  been  accomplished  by  members  of  the  Union  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Protection  Committee.  Early  in  March  a  notice 
appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  giving  details  of  a  contract  between  cer- 
tain parties  in  Delaware  and  a  commission  house  in  New  York,  by  which 
the  former  were  to  procure  and  ship  to  the  latter  30,000  bird  skins  for 
millinery  purposes.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Stone,  In  company  with  Mr. 
Poole,  President  of  the  Delaware  Game  Protective  Association,  visited 
Governor  Tunnell  of  Delaware,  and  found  him  to  be  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  bird  protection.  He  proposed  to  have  ihe  Secretary  of  Slate 
Issue  a  warning  about  shooting  insectivorous  birds.  As  Ihe  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  system  controls  all  the  railroads  in  Delaware,  a  letter  was 
written  10  the  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
contract  and  also  to  (he  Delaware  statute  regarding  common  carriers 
transporting  birds  out  of  the  State.  A  reply  was  received  in  due  course 
of  mail  saying ;  "  The  attention  of  this  Company's  agents  in  Delaware 
has  been  called  to  the  law  to  which  you  refer  and  they  have  been  cau- 
tioned to  conform  strictly  thereto."  Mr.  J.  B.  Thayer,  Jr.,  General  Freight 
Agent,  issued  order  '  G.  F.  A.  No.  mi'  as  a  large  poster  "  to  be  posted 
in  two  public  and  conspicuous  places  in  each  Freight  Station:  Law 
Prohibiting  the  Killing  or  Destruction  of  Birds  in  the  Stare  of  Delaware." 
Then  follows  the  full  text  of  the  law,  followed  by  the  order:   "Agents 
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are  instructed  that  this  law  muBt  be  strictly  observed,  and  the^  must, 
therefore,  decline  to  receive  any  such  birds  for  transportation."  Mr. 
Thayer  also  wrote:  "We  have  requested  the  Adams  Express  Company 
to  issue  a  similar  notice  to  express  agents,  to  cover  service  by  express." 

This  agitation  has  aroused  the  whole  State,  and  farmers  are  posting 
their  land.  The  public  press  gave  valuable  aid,  and  it  Is  probable  that 
every  person  in  Delaware  now  knows  the  reasons  for  bird  protection.  It 
is  hoped  that  another  Audubon  Society  may  result. 

The  Union  has  always  found  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Board  very  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  Ihe  work  of  bird  protection,  and  it  has  lately  issued 
the  following  order  to  the  district  officers  of  all  the  lighthouse  districts 
on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Northern  Lake,  and  Pacific  coasts:  "The  Board 
requests  you  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  all  light  stations  in  your  district 
cautioning  light  keepers  against  the  violation  of  the  game  laws  of  the 
Stales  in  which  they  may  be  stationed,  and  to  incuIcBte  in  them  a  spirit 
of  protection,  not  only  of  the  game  birds,  but  of  song  birds,  and  of  all 
bird  life." 

Our  member,  Mr.  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  recognizing  the  frightful  destruc- 
tion of  the  Gulls  and  Terns  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  few  years  past, 
and  the  immediate  necessity  for  special  protiiction  for  the  small  remainder, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  public  through  a  selected  list  of  newspapers,  for 
funds  to  be  used  in  hiring  wardens  to  protect  the  birds  while  nesting. 
Already  quite  a  large  number  of  subscriptions  have  been  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  aggregating  $600.  Active  efforts  are  being  made  to  locate 
breeding  colonies  of  seabirds  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  as  fast  as 
any  are  found,  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  trustworthy  and  fearless  warden 
to  protect  them  during  the  breeding  season.  All  the  Massachusetts 
colonies  of  Terns  are  being  cared  for  as  usual  ibis  year  by  their  devoted 
guardian,  our  fellow  member  Mr.  Geo.  II.  Mackay.  The  Tern  colony 
that  was  driven  from  Great  Gull  Island,  N.  Y.,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  General  Government  as  a  site  for  a  fortification,  has  gone  to  Gard- 
iners  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  they  are  afforded  absolute  protection  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  F.  Aug.  Schermerhorn,  who  has 
the  shooting  rights  on  the  island.  Both  of  thrse  gentlemen  are  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  bird  protectors. 

Arrangements  hare  already  been  made  to  protect  the  Terns  breeding 
in  southern  New  Jersey,  and  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Board  has  issued 
special  orders  to  the  light  keeper  at  the  Great  Duck  Island  Light  Station, 
Maine,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  colony  of  Herring  Guile  that- 
live  on  that  lighthouse  reservation.  Plume  hunters  and  milliners' 
agents,  having  nearly  exterminated  the  sea  birds  on  the  southern  and 
middle  Atlantic  coast,  have  attacked  our  northern  seaboard.  Maine 
ornithologists  complain  that  commercial  houses  In  New  York  and 
Boston  send  agents  along  the  Maine  coast  offering  to  purchase  all  the 
seabirda  that  can  be  killed.  In  one  case  a  dealer  furnished  guns  and 
1  to  the  Quoddy  Indians  to  help  on  the  dreadful  work.     In 
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thia  connection  the  Protection  Committee  consider  it  the  urgent  duty  of 
everj  member  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  to  write  at  once 
to  his  representative  In  Congress  requesting  him  to  help  the  passage  of 
House  Bill  No.  6634,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lacey  of  Iowa,  which 
is  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  prohibit  the 
Interstate  transportation  of  game  killed  in  violation  of  local  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  provides  ''  that  it  Ehall  be  unlawful  for  anj  person  or 
persons  to  deliver  to  anj-  common  carrier,  or  for  any  common  carrier  to 

transport  from  one  Stale  or  Terrilorjr  to  another  Slate  or  Terrilorj- 

the  dead  bodies  or  par fs  Iktreaf  oi  any  wild  animals  or  birds,  where  such 
animals  or  birds  have  been  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  the  same  were  killed."  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it 
will  do  much  to  stop  the  traffic  in  bird  skins  for  commercial  purposes ; 
and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  have  uniform  bird  laws  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  The  Protection  Committee  therefore  request  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  In  the  several  States  take  up  the  matter  of  local  bird 
taws  and  consult  with  the  Committee  preparatory  to  a  concerted  move- 
ment in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1900-01. 

The  New  York  Audubon  Society  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature 
In  January,  through  Assemblyman  Hallock,  amending  sections  33  and  39, 
Chapter  :o  of  the  laws  of  1900,  'Certain  Wild  Birds  Protected.'  by  adding 
the  words  :  ''  Nu  part  of  the  plumage,  skin  or  body  of  any  bird  protected 
by  this  section  shall  be  sold  or  had  in  poseession  for  sale."  There  is 
every  prospect  that  this  amendment  will  become  a  law. 

Commission  houses  in  New  York  City,  in  their  endeavor  to  obtain 
bird  skins  for  millinery  purposes,  send  out  many  circulars  offering  vary- 
ing scales  of  prices  for  bird  skins.  Recently  a  postal  card  was  sent  by 
one  of  these  lirms  to  postmasters  along  the  Gulf  coast  soliciting  Gulls, 
Terns,  Grebes,  Barn  Owls,  etc.  Our  member.  Dr.  T  S.  Palmer  of  Wash- 
ington, brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  Jas.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  at  once  sent  a  very  urgent  letter  to 
Hon.  Cbas.  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster  General,  calling  h(s  attention  to 
this  direct  violation  of  the  taw.     His  response  was  quick  and  direct ; 

"Caution  to  Postmasters  —  Protest  against  collection  of  plumed  birds 
through  Postmasters. 

'•  Post  Office  Department,  Washington.  D.  C,  Feb.  1,  1900. 

'■The  attention  of  postmasters  Is  called  to  a  letter  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  is  printed  herewith. 

■*  Postmasters  are  expressly  enjoined  against  being  parties  to  any 
transaction  tliat  violates  State  law. 

Oil.  Emorv  Smith, 

Poffmastfr-  General." 

The  recent  activity  of  dealers  in  bird  skins  for  millinery  purpose  has 
thus  happily  done  much  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  birds, 
and  has  led  to  renewed  and  successful  action  against  their  nefarious 
busineH. — William  Diitcher. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  MU5EUM,  SYDNEY. 

Monograph  No.  II. 

NESTS  AND   EOGS  OF  BIRDS  FOUND  BREEDINa  IN    AUSTRALIA 

AND  TASHANIA.    By  A.  J.  NORTH,  C.  H.  Z.  5., 

Ornithologisl,  Australian  Museum.  With  numerous  Figures  of  Birds  and 
Plates  of  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Breeding  Places.  To  be  issued  in  pai-ts.  Price, 
25  shillings,  complete. 

OrdCTiirlllbcncdvedBl  the  Muttum,  or  by  Mcuri,  Aneui  &  Robertioii,  Caillireagh  Str«t, 
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,  ^^THE  OSPREY,^^ 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Hagazine. 

The  fourth  volume  of  The  Osprev  will  appear  under  the  editor- 
ship of  DFi  Theodore  Gill  ^''I^  ^^^  co-operation  of  several  of 
the  most  prominent  ornithologists  of  Washington.  It  will  contain 
original  and  selected  articles  with  illustrations,  ornithological  news  and 
notices  of  new  works  on  birds,  and  other  contributions  to  ornithology. 
With  it  will  also  be  published  supplements  destined  eventually  to  fprm 
a  History  of  the  Birds  of  North  America.  The  price  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  at  SI  a  year,  or  13  cents  a  number. 
Address     ... 

THE  OSPREY  CO., 

321  and  323  41  St.  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

Your  working  library  for  1900  will  not  be  complete  without 

THE  CONDOR, 

(Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.) 

(A  Bl-Monthli  llltntrated  Magazine  of  Pacific  Coast  OmitliDlon.) 

Edited  by  CHESTER  BARLOW,  associated  with  Henry  Reed 
Taylor  and  Howard  Robertson. 
Subscription:  91  per  year. 

The  Condor  enters  upon  its  second  volume  with  tlie  ability  to  promise 
the  publication  of  one  of  the  newsiest  and  most  valuable  bird  volumes  for  1900. 
Added  to  a  successful  initial  year  are  numerous  points  of  improvement  which 
subscribers  will  appreciate.  A  number  of  new  bird  descriptions  will  be  found 
in  Volume  II. 

The  January,  1900,  Issue  consists  of  24  pages  and  ten  portraits  of  Californ- 
Ian  workers,  including  the  first  published  portrait  of  Mr.  Lyman  Belding,  to- 
gether with  his  personally  written  narrative:  "A  Part  of  My  Experience  in 
Collecting."  Also  a  noteworthy  article  on  "The  varied  Thrush  in  Summer" 
(describing  its  nesting)  by  Jos.  Orinnell.  The  issue  is  replete  with  fresh  articles 
from  Seld  workers,  together  with  the  usual  general  notes  and  shorter  papers. 

The  Condor  is  issued  promptly  on  the  15th  of  each  alternate  month.  $1 
per  year  ;  sample  copy,  lo  cents. 

For  sample  copy  address  C.  Barlow,  Editor,  Santa  Clara,  Cat.  Subscrip. 
tions  should  be  sent  to  Donald  A.  Cohbn,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Volume  I  complete^an  b*  suppllMI  at  W,  white  It  laata. 
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Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera. 

With  introductory'  Chapteri  on  the  Outfit  and  Methods  of  the  Bird 
Phoiographer.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  AsBistani  Curator  of  Vertebrate 
Zoologj'  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  author  of  ''  Handbook 
of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  "  and  "  Bird  Life."  IlluBtrated  with  over  loo 
photographs  from  nature  by  the  author,     izmo,  cloth.     i^Ready  tarty  in  April.) 
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OCCURRENCE   OF   LARUS    GLAUCESCENS  AND 
OTHER   AMERICAN   BIRDS   IN   HAWAII. 

BT   H.    W.    HENSUAW. 

A  CERTAIN  interest  attaches  to  the  occurrence  of  birds  in 
regions  far  distant  from  their  customary  bounds  because  such 
occurrences  indicate  one  of  the  ways  in  which  species  are  distrib- 
uted. More  than  usual  interest  attaches  to  the  occurrence  of 
foreign  species  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  because  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Island  from  continental  areas,  California,  the  nearest 
mainland,  being  some  two  thousand  miles  distant.  The  following 
desultory  notes,  therefore,  will  not  be  without  value. 

Glaucous  Gull   {Lams  glaueescens) . 

This  Gull  is  becoming  an  irregular  though  a  rare  visitor  to  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  following  vessels  from  San  Francisco  to  Hilo. 
I  learn  from  the  captains  of  several  vessels  sailing  between  the 
two  ports  that  the  numerous  Gulls  that  frequently  attend  the 
course  of  outward  bound  vessels  usually  turn  about  when  off 
shore  a  hundred  miles  or  so.  Occasionally,  however,  one  or  two 
Glaucous  Gulls,  for  some  reason  or  other,  fail  to  join  their  fellows 
on  their  homeward  course,  and  day  after  day  steadily  follow 
in  the  course  of  the  Island  bound  vessel.  Such  birds  frequently, 
perhaps  always,  roost  at  night  upon  the  yards. 
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Recently  two  Glaucous  Gulls  followed  one  of  the  U.  S.  trans- 
ports from  San  Francisco  clear  into  Hilo  harbor  where  they 
lingered  for  several  weeks  and  then  disappeared,  no  one  knows 
where.  This  particular  transport  happens  to  be  painted  white, 
which  fact  recalls  the  statement  of  an  old  mariner  that  Gulls  are 
much  more  likely  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  white  vessel  than  of 
any  other,  the  simple  explanation  being  that  the  birds  are  not  so 
likely  to  lose  track  of  a  white  vessel, 

I  have  examined  two  Glaucous  Gulls,  shot  in  Hilo  harbor, 
during  my  five  years'  residence  in  Hilo  out  of  five  or  six  that 
have  been  reported  in  this  interval.  One  of  them  was  in  fine 
condition  but  the  other  weak  and  much  emaciated. 

I  believe  that  none  of  these  wanderers  ever  attempt  to  return 
to  America  but  their  final  fate  is  unknown.  No  hint  of  the 
Glaucous  Gull  establishing  itself  upon  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
recorded,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  the  Islands  are  but  illy  adapted 
to  their  habits.  The  bird  islands  to  the  northwest,  Laysan  and 
others,  would  seem  to  be  in  every  way  adapted  to  this  bird,  and 
there  in  time  the  Glaucous  Gull  may  become  established. 

That  other  species  of  American  Gulls  occasionally  find  their 
way  to  the  Islands  in  the  wake  of  vessels,  especially  to  the  harbor 
of  Honolulu,  is  highly  probable,  and  only  the  paucity  of  observers 
has  prevented  their  detection  and  record. 


Brown  Gooney  {Diomedea  eAinensis) . 

Every  outward  bound  steamer  and  sailing  vessel  is  met  when 
well  of!  shore  from  San  Francisco  by  a  number  of  Brown  Goonies 
that  fall  into  the  vessel's  wake  and  attach  themselves  to  her  till 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  Islands,  occasionally  till 
within  sight  of  porL  As  this  Albatross  was  found  by  Mr.  Roths> 
child's  collector,  Mr.  Palmer,  breeding  abundantly  upon  Laysan 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  above  save  the  very  business- 
like way  the  birds  have  of  following  vessels  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  scraps  of  meat  thrown  overboard,  and  the  added  fact  that 
the  Goonies  also  roost  upon  the  vessels'  yards  at  night. 
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Red-br£ASTED  Merganser  {Mergus  serrator). 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  Duck  has  hitherto  been  recorded  from 
the  Islands  where  it  is  a  casual  and  possibly  a  rather  regular 
winter  visitor.  Nov.  8,  1899,  one  of  these  Mergansers  was  shot 
by  Mr,  Otto  Rose  of  Hilo  near  the  town,  being  one  of  two  seen, 
Nov.  28,  I  shot  the  surviving  bird  a  mile  or  two  further  down  the 
coast  in  a  small  salt  water  pond.  It  was  fat  and  in  tine  order, 
and  had  in  its  throat  two  of  the  common  fresh  and  brackish 
water  fish  known  to  the  natives  as  Oopu. 

The  natives,  to  whom  I  showed  this  Duck,  seemed  in  nowise 
surprised,  claiming  to  have  seen  the  species  before  though  rarely. 
They  gave  it  the  name  Mohi,  but  as  this  name  is  applied  also, 
according  to  Mr.  Dole,  to  the  Shoveller  its  correct  application  is 
open  to  doubt.  Present  day  natives  know  extremely  little  of 
Hawaiian  birds  and  usually  are  either  unable  to  name  a  bird  at 
all  or  are  in  doubt 

In  time,  no  doubt,  as  stated  of  the  Gulls,  particularly  all  the 
species  of  our  northwest  Ducks  will  be  noted  from  the  Islands, 
nothing  being  more  likely  than  that  a  few  stragglers  will  accom- 
pany the  flocks  of  Shovellers  and  Pin-tails  which  are  regular 
winter  visitors. 


Red  Phalarope  {Crymophilus fulkarius). 

Brother  Matthias  of  the  Catholic  Brotherhood  has  a  mounted 
specimen  of  this  bird  in  winter  dress  which  he  shot,  together 
with  several  others,  on  the  island  of  Mani  in  December,  1894. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  bird's  occur- 
rence upon  the  Islands,  Brother  Matthias  informs  me  that  the 
Phalaropes  frequent  some  small  inland  ponds  at  Kahalui  and  are 
of  not  uncommon  though  irregular  occurrence,  two  or  three  years 
often  elapsing  between  their  visits. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  Brother  Matthias  shot  two  Ameri- 
can Curlews  (not  the  Bristle-thighed)  which  I  judge  from  his 
description  to  be  probably   Numentus  hudsonicus.     These  speci- 
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mens  are  still  extant,  and  later  I  hope  to  be  able  to  see  and  to 
identify  positively  the  species. 

Since  the  above  was  ftritten  I  shot  another  Red  Phalarope 
from  a  flock  of  Akekeke  {Armaria  inlerpres)  on  the  Hawaiian 
coast  near  Hilo,  April  6.  The  bird  may  yet  be  found  to  be  an 
irtegular  winter  visitor  to  Hawaii,  coming  down  with  the  flocks  of 
Plover  and  Turnstones.  That  it  should  associate  with  the  Turn- 
stone, and  with  them  feed  in  the  upland  cane  fields,  is  rather 
remarkable.  The  flock  from  which  my  specimen  was  shot  was 
on  its  way  from  upland  to  its  roosting  places  on  the  coast. 


Sanderlivg  {Calidris  arenaria) . 

This  species  is  recorded  from  Kanai  by  both  Stejneger  and 
Wilson.  It  appears  to  visit  the  Kau  and  Kona  coasts  of  Hawaii 
annually  in  small  numbers.  In  October,  1899,  I  shot  two  indi- 
viduals at  Kaalualu,  Kau,  and  Mr.  Sam  Kauani,  a  resident  who 
is  well  posted  on  the  shore  birds  of  the  locality,  assured  me  that 
it  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  sometimes  was  seen  in 
small  flocks,  ofCener  one  or  two  in  company  with  the  Akekeke 
{Armaria  inlerpres) . 


Wilson's  Snipe  {Gallinago  deiicala) . 

Mr.  George  C.  Hewitt,  Manager  of  Naaleho  Plantation,  Kau, 
informs  me  that  he  killed  a  '  Jack  Snipe '  near  Naaleho  some 
years  ago.  Mr.  Hewitt  is  a  sportsman  and  is  very  sure  that  the 
bird  was  no  other  than  Gallinago  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted. 

I  feel  sure  that  Island  records  of  the  shore  birds  of  the  north- 
west will  multiply  as  time  goes  on.  The  immense  flocks  of  Plover 
and  Turnstone  that  each  year  wend  their  way  from  the  American 
coast  to  the  island  must  surely  prove  a  magnet  to  attract  other 
species  hither,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional  individuals  that 
mingle  with  these  species  in  migration  and  unwittingly  accompany 
them  in  their  flight  tilt  all  unwittingly  they  And  themselves  od 
foreign  shores. 
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The  whole  subject  of  the  migration  ot  the  Plover  and  other 
species  to  and  from  the  distant  mainland  is  of  exceeding  interest. 
Especially  interesting  would  be  any  book  bearing  upon  the  man- 
ner of  these  migrations  and  the  time  taken  in  the  flight. 

As  is  well  known,  both  the  Plover  {Charadrius  dominieus  fulvus) 
and  the  Akekeke  {Armaria  infa-pres)  leave  the  Island  early  in 
May  in  immense  numbers  and  return  in  August.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Patton,  of  Hakelau,  Hawaii,  has  several  times  observed  parties 
of  Plover  making  the  land,  and  always  in '  a  tired,  if  not  an 
exhausted,  condition.  Once  on  land  they  seem  to  desire  nothing 
but  a  chance  to  rest,  but  soon  recuperate  and  go  to  feeding. 

Capt.  Chas.  Watson  has  captained  ships  for  years  between  San 
Francisco  and  Hilo,  He  tells  me  that  only  twice  has  he  seen 
migrating  birds,  once  flocks  of  Ducks  flying  north  from  the 
Islands,  and  once  great  numbers  of  Plovers'  taking  the  same 
course.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  both  instances  this  vessel  was 
about  2000  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  Hawaii,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  that  the  birds  were  steering  a  straight  course  for  the  Aleu- 
tians. I  hope  to  learn  of  other  masters  of  vessels  who  can  furnish 
notes  upon  this  subject,  and  especially  do  I  hope  to  find  some  one 
who  has  seen  the  migrating  flocks  of  Plover  resting  upon  the  ocean. 
For  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  such  good  swimmers  as  are 
the  Plover  and  Turnstone  attempt  to  make  so  long  a  flight  with- 
out rest,  even  if  their  powers  of  wing  are  equal  to  a  task  of  such 
magnitude,  which  may  be  doubted. 

In  the  above  connection  a  note  by  Mr.  Rothschild's  collector, 
Mr.  Palmer,  is  of  great  significance.     He  says  (Avifauna  of  Lay- 

san,  Pt.  I,  p.  14),  "A  Kolea flew  also  round  the  ship  and 

considerably  astonished  me  by  settling  on  the  water  several  times 
to  rest."  This  was  in  August  and  the  bird  most  probably  had 
just  made  the  downward  trip  from  Alaska.  If  Plover  and  Turn- 
stone rest  freely  upon  the  oft  times  calm  Pacific,  their  passage 
over  such  long  distances  is  more  readily  comprehended.  That 
the  Ducks  can  and  do  rest  upon  the  ocean  when  tired,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.     Even  so,  however,  it  is  a  mystery  that  birds  should 

'The  tenn  Plover  upon  the  Islands  usually  includes  both  the  Plover  proper 
and  the  Akekeke,  few  discriminating  between  the  two  birds. 
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venture  so  far  for  a  few  months'  sojourn  upon  the  sunny  Pacific 
Isles.  However  favorable  the  conditions,  the  trip  must  be  full  of 
hardship  and  danger,  esp<;cially  to  the  old,  the  young,  and  the 
sick,  and  doubtless  thousands  occasionally  perish  on  the  way, 
particularly  in  stormy  weather.  Why  leave  the  safe  mainland  for 
islands  twenty-five  hundred  miles  away  ?  In  this  connection  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  by  no  means  all  the  Kolea  and  Ake- 
keke  and  Ulili  {Totanus  ineanus)  leave  the  Islands  in  spring. 
Thousands  of  the  two  former  species  remain  all  summer  in  the 
uplands  and  the  Ulili  is  by  no  means  uncommon  along  shore. 
I  have  examined  numbers  of  such  loiterers  and  find  them,  with- 
out exception,  to  be  young  birds,  apparently  birds  of  the  year 
probably  too  immature  to  feel  the  mating  impulse. 

Adult  birds  on  the  contrary,  shot  in  April,  which  already  have 
assumed  the  nearly  complete  nuptial  dress,  reveal  clearly  upon 
dissection  the  effect  of  the  all  controlling  passion,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  in  some  cases  they  are  not  already  paired  before  leaving 
the  Island.  Some  wounded  adult  birds  must  preforce  remain 
behind  while  their  fellows,  in  obedience  to  the  homing  instinct 
—  the  strongest  impulse  that  stirs  the  avian  breast  —  seek  the 
Alaskan  tundras.  Why  do  not  such  island  prisoners  breed? 
Food  would  seem  to  be  abundant  here  in  summer  as  in  winter, 
and  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the  flanks  of  the  lof^ 
Hawaiian  mountains  offer  any  temperature  from  that  of  perpetual 
summer  to  everlasting  winter. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BREEDING  HABITS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  GOLDEN-EYED   DUCK   OR   WHISTLER 
{CLANG  ULA   CLANG  ULA   AMEMICANA). 

BY  WILLIAM  BREWSTER. 

Plates  Viand  VII. 

In  1897  I  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of  May  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  June  at  Lake  Umbagog,  living  in  a  house-boat  and 
devoting  my  time  to  studying  and  photographing  birds  and  nests. 
Besides  a  cook  and  a  man  to  manage  the  boat,  I  had  with  me  two 
assistants,  Mr.  R.  A.  Gilbert,  who  helped  me  in  various  ways,  and 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Watrous,  a  keen  and  persistent  nest-hunter,  to 
whose  tireless  efforts  I  was  indebted  for  the  subjects  of  some  of 
my  best  notes  and  pictures.  Our  floating  house  proved  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  trip,  having,  in  addition  to 
comfortable  living  and  sleeping  accommodations,  a  small  but 
well  arranged  dark  room  in  which  the  negatives  were  developed. 
By  sculling  when  the  weather  was  calm,  with  the  aid  of  a  sail 
when  tbere  was  a  favoring  breeze,  we  were  able  to  change  our 
ground  whenever  we  wished  to  do  so,  although  we  often  found  it 
profitable  to  spend  several  days,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  a 
week,  in  one  place,  moored  to  the  shore  at  the  head  of  some 
sheltered  cove,  where  the  songs  of  shy  forest  birds  rose  on  every 
side,  and  the  delicious  scent  of  the  balsams  stole  in  through  the 
open  cabin  windows,  or  riding  at  anchor  sufficiently  far  out  in  the 
lake  to  escape  the  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Our  daily  excur- 
sions were  made  chiefly  by  water  in  canoes,  and  extended  not 
only  to  every  part  of  the  lake,  but  for  considerable  distances  up 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  Altogether  it  was  a  delightful 
experience,  full  of  interest,  and  not  wanting  in  novelty,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  region  was  one  with  which  I  had  long  been 
familiar. 

During  this  season  I  learned  much  that  was  new  to  me  con- 
cerning the  breeding  habits  of  the  Golden-eyed  Duck  or  Whistler. 
This  species  still  nests  abundantly  at  Umbagog,  especially  about 
the  outlet  and  throughout  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Lower  Megallo- 
way  River,  where  the  forests  were  killed  half  a  century  ago  by 
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the  back  water  from  the  dam  at  Errol.  Many  of  the  trees  have 
fallen  or  been  cut  away  by  the  lumbermen  within  recent  years, 
but  enough  remain  to  furnish  nesting  places  for  numerous  Tree 
Swallows,  Bronzed  Crackles,  Woodpeckers,  and  Whistlers,  besides 
a  few  Wood  Ducks,  Hooded  Mergansers,  and  an  occasional  pair 
of  Goosanders. 

Alt  the  Whistlers'  nests  which  I  have  examined  have  been 
placed  over  water  at  heights  varying  from  sue  or  eight  to  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  and  in  cavities  in  the  trunks  of  large  hard  wood  trees 
such  as  elms,  maples,  and  yellow  or  canoe  birches.  As  the  supply 
of  such  cavities  is  limited,  even  where  dead  or  decaying  trees 
abound,  and  as  the  birds  have  no  means  of  enlarging  or  other- 
wise improving  them  they  are  not  fastidious  in  their  choice,  but 
readily  make  use  of  any  opening  which  can  be  made  to  serve  their 
purpose.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hollow  trunk,  six,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  feet  below 
the  hole  at  which  the  bird  enters,  at  others  on  a  level  with  and 
scarce  a  foot  back  from  the  entrance,  which  is  usually  rounded, 
and  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  but  occasionally  is  so 
small  and  irregular  that  the  Whistler  must  have  difficulty  in  forc- 
ing its  bulky  body  through.  I  remember  one  nest  to  which  the 
only  access  was  by  means  of  a  vertical  slit  so  narrow  and  jagged 
that  it  would  barely  admit  my  flattened  hand. 

The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  rotten  wood  or  whatever  other  debris 
there  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  When  the  set  is  com- 
plete (never  before,  so  far  as  I  have  observed)  the  bird  places 
under,  around,  and  even  over  the  eggs,  down  plucked  from  her 
breast.  The  quantity  of  down  varies  greatly  in  different  nests. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  a  very  little  about  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cavity ;  often  the  eggs  are  warmly  banked  and  completely 
covered  with  down,  while  there  is  usually  more  or  less  clinging  to 
the  edges  of  the  entrance  hole. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  a  completed  set  varies  greatly.  Oc- 
casionally there  are  but  five  or  six,  oftener  from  eight  to  ten,  not 
infrequently  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen,  while  I  once  found 
nineteen,  all  of  which  almost  certainly  belonged  to  one  bird.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  however,  for  two  females  to  lay  in  the 
same  nest,  and  several  of  the  rounded,  pure  white,  thick-shelled 
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eggs  of  the  Hooded  Merganser  are  sometimes  included  in  a  set 
of  the  green,  thin-shelled  eggs  of  the  Whistler.  The  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  nesting  cavity,  be  it  large  or  small,  is  usually  covered 
with  eggs,  and  they  are  often  piled  in  two  layers  or  set  on  end, 
and  packed  so  closely  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  remove  the  first 
as  to  take  a  book  from  a  tightly  filled  shelf. 

I  used  to  suppose  that  in  the  cases  of  composite  sets  the  labor 
of  hatching  the  eggs  and  rearing  the  young  was  performed,  how- 
ever unwittingly  or  unwillingly,  solely  by  the  original  owner  of  the 
nest,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Ducks  which  laid  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds,  whether  of  their  own  or  of  a  different  species,  were 
simply  parasitic,  after  the  manner  of  the  European  Cuckoo  and 
certain  of  the  Cowbirds,  but  in  1897  I  obtained  evidence  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  conclusion,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Whistlers  are  concerned.  Most  of  this  evidence,  as  well  as  certain 
other  observations  on  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Whistler,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  notes,  which  1  give  nearly  as  I  find  them 
in  my  journal. 

May  30.  We  sailed  the  house-boat  up  the  Lake  to-day  and  an- 
chored near  the  edge  of  the  flooded  forest  at  the  outlet  where  we 
intend  spending  a  week  or  more.  ,Soon  after  reaching  this  place 
we  saw  four  female  Whistlers  flying  t<^ether  in  a  peculiar  manner 
over  the  trees,  now  rising  high  in  air,  next  descending  and  dashing 
among  the  trunks  and  branches,  vibrating  their  wings  rapidly  and 
continuously  as  in  ordinary  flight,  but  describing  circles  about  a 
remarkably  tall  stub  with  a  shattered  top.  Around  this  they 
would  pass  a  dozen  times  or  more,  gradually  drawing  nearer  until 
one  bird  leaving  the  rest  and  pitching  first  downward,  then  sharply 
upward,  would  fly  directly  toward  the  stub  and  try  to  alight  on 
its  jagged  top.  The  attempt  usually  failed,  when  thebird, continu- 
ing its  flight,  would  disappear  among  the  trees,  presently  returning 
to  begin  circling  again;  but  twice  it  gained  a  foothold  and  re- 
mained perched  for  several  seconds,  although  it  had  to  keep  its 
wings  in  constant  motion  to  maintain  its  balance.  Sometimes  its 
flight  was  directed  to  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  tree  where  there 
was  a  round,  neat-looking  hole,  no  doubt  the  entrance  to  a  nest, 
for  we  afterward  saw  two  Whistlers  emei^e  from  it  in  quick  suc- 
cession.    We  thought  that  all  four  birds  tried  in  turn  either  to 
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alight  on  the  stub  or  to  enter  the  hole,  but  as  we  could  not  distin- 
guish between  them,  and  as  no  two  made  the  attempt  at  the  same' 
time,  this  impression  could  not  be  verified.  They  were  silent  for 
the  most  part,  but  occasionally  one  of  them  would  utter  a  sound 
not  unlike  the  quack  of  a  Black  Duck  but  shorter  and  flatter  and 
repeated  very  rapidly  six  or  eight  times. 

May  31,  In  a  short,  hollow  maple  trunk  where  a  Whistler 
nested  last  year  we  found  this  morning  a  set  of  eleven  eggs,  none 
of  which  were  covered  with  down  although  they  were  evidently 
near  hatching.  This  nest  is  within  thirty  yards  of  the  tall  stub 
about  which  the  four  Whistlers  were  circling  yesterday.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  top  about  twelve  feet  above  the  water. 

June  2.  We  found  a  Whistler's  nest  to-day  by  watching  the 
female.  She  first  alighted  on  the  water  near  the  tree  and  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  swam  or  drifted  idly  about  preening  her 
feathers.  Then  she  flew  out  over  a  space  of  open  water  and  turned 
back  toward  the  tree,  describing  a  great  loop  and  rising  gradually 
until  she  had  attained  an  elevation  of  about  twenty  feet  when  she 
made  directly  for  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  which  was  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  water.  On  nearing  it  she  pitched  up  sharply  for 
the  remaining  ten  feet,  keeping  her  wings  in  rapid  motion  up  to 
the  last  moment,  but  checking  her  speed  very  considerably  before 
she  reached  the  hole.  Some  intervening  branches  prevented  us 
from  seeing  just  how  she  entered  it.  Approaching  the  tree  quietly 
I  took  a  position  which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  hole  when 
my  companion  struck  the  base  of  the  trunk  lightly  with  his  paddle. 
The  blow  was  immediately  followed  by  a  scratching  sound,  and 
the  next  instant  the  Whistler  shot  out  over  our  heads.  Although 
I  was  watching  the  hole  intently  I  did  not  see  her  leave  it.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  to  burst  forth  at  nearly  full  speed  and  I  was  half 
inclined  to  believe  that  she  began  her  flight  within  the  trunk.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  so  heavy  and  clumsy  a  bird  could  emerge 
from  such  a  place  so  adroitly  and  get  under  headway  so  quickly. 
Not  that  this  particular  hole  was  exceptionally  small.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  of  rather  generous  size.  Its  shape  and  position 
are  illustrated  by  a  photograph  which  I  took  of  the  tree. 

June  7.  Yesterday  at  3  p.  m.  Watrous  examined  the  Whistler's 
nest  found  May  31,     Several  of  the  eggs  were  chipped.     This 
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evening,  just  before  sunset,  he  found  all  but  two  hatched  and  the 
nest  filled  with  the  pretty  ducklings.  The  old  bird  was  sitting  on 
both  occasions.  To-night  she  returned  and  reentered  the  hole 
before  Watrous  had  paddled  one  hundred  yards  from  the  tree. 

June  8,  I  visited  the  Whistler's  nest  shortly  before  daybreak 
this  morning,  approaching  It  with  great  caution.  The  old  bird 
was  absent  and  at  first  I  feared  that  she  had  removed  her  young 
during  the  night,  but  on  looking  into  the  hole  I  was  delighted  to 
find  them  still  there,  huddled  closely  together  in  a  circle,  and 
shivering  a  little,  for  the  air  was  keen.  There  were,  however, 
only  six  of  them  with  the  two  eggs  still  unhatched.  What  can 
have  become  of  the  remaining  three  eggs  or  young  ?  Watrous 
tells  me  that  he  did  not  count  the  eggs  on  the  6th,  nor  the  young 
last  evening,  but  he  is  very  certain  that  none  of  the  eggs  were 
missing  on  the  former  occasion,  for  the  nest  seemed  to  be  full  of 
thero,  and  the  absence  of  as  many  as  three  would  have  left  a  gap 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice.  He  is  less  sure  that 
there  were  more  than  six  young  and  two  eggs  last  night. 

Feeling  confident  that  the  young  would  leave  the  nest  some- 
time during  the  day,  I  determined  to  see,  if  possible,  how  they 
would  accomplish  it.  Accordingly  after  examining  the  nest,  I 
concealed  my  boat  about  thirty  yards  from  the  tree  and  stretching 
myself  at  full  length  on  the  bottom,  with  my  head  raised  just 
enough  to  enable  me  to  look  over  the  gunwale,  remained  there 
for  nearly  two  hours.  Nothing  of  interest  happened  until  5.10, 
when  a  female  Whistler  came  from  the  direction  of  the  Megallo- 
way  and  without  any  preliminary  circling  dropped  into  the  water 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  nest  tree.  After  floating  motionless  for 
about  two  minutes  with  head  and  neck  erect,  evidently  watching 
and  listening  intently,  she  flew  directly  to  the  hole  and  alighting 
on  its  edge,  perched  there  for  an  instant,  flapping  her  wings  a 
little  to  maintain  her  balance.  She  then  popped  in,  throwing  up 
her  spread  tail  just  as  her  body  disappeared,  much  as  a  Duck 
does  when  diving.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  her  during  the  next 
hour,  but  soon  after  she  entered  the  nest  two  other  female  Whist- 
lers flew  over  and  around  me  several  times  and  one  of  them  finally 
alighted  on  the  water  and  swam  to  the  base  of  the  stub,  looking 
up  at  the  hole  intently  as  if  she,  too,  had  some  interest  in  it.    On 
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several  occasions  within  the  past  few  days  we  have  seen  three  or 
four  Whistlers  hanging  about  this  nest.  These  facts  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  they  have  been  taking  turns  at  incubating  the  eggs 
and  that  one  of  them  may  have  taken  away  the  three  missing 
young. 

At  6.15  I  returned  to  the  house-boat  for  breakfast  and  Gilbert 
took  my  place.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  shout  if  the 
Whistler  began  taking  out  her  young  while  I  was  away.  I  heard 
his  signal  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  back  and  when  I  rejoined 
him  found  that  I  was  too  late.  This  is  his  account  of  what 
happened  during  my  absence  : — 

"  At  6.45  the  old  Duck  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  nest, 
where  she  sat  for  five  minutes  moving  her  head  continually  and 
looking  about  in  every  direction  included  within  her  field  of 
vision ;  then  she  sank  back  out  of  sight,  reappearing  at  the  end 
of  a  minute  and  looking  about  as  before  for  another  five  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  period  of  observation  she  flew  down 
to  the  water  and  swam  round  the  stub  three  times,  clucking  and 
calling.  On  completing  the  third  round  she  stopped  directly 
under  the  hole  and  gave  a  single  loud  cluck  or  call,  when  the 
ducklings  began  scrambling  up  to  the  entrance  and  dropping 
down  to  the  water  in  such  quick  succession  as  to  fall  on  top  of 
one  another.  They  literally  poured  out  of  the  nest  much  as 
shot  would  fall  from  one's  hand.  One  or  two  hesitated  or 
paused  for  an  instant  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  hole  but  the 
greater  number  toppled  out  over  the  edge  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  All  used  their  tiny  wings  freely,  beating  them  con- 
tinuously as  they  descended.  They  did  not  seem  to  strike  the 
water  with  much  force. 

"  While  this  was  going  on  the  old  Duck  sat  motionless  on  the 
water  looking  up  at  the  nest.  When  the  last  duckling  dropped 
at  her  side  she  at  once  swam  off  at  the  head  of  the  brood,  quickly 
disappearing  in  a  flooded  thicket  a  few  rods  away." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  . 
some  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  by  writers  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  of  tree-nesting  Ducks  leave  the 
nest.     Dresser  affirms  (Birds  of   Europe,  VI,  p.  600)    that   the 
young  of  the  European  Golden-eye  "  are  carried  by  the  female  in 
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her  beak  down  to  the  ground  or  to  the  water,  one  after  another 
being  taken  down  until  the  whole  brood  is  taken  in  safety  from 
the  elevated  nesting  place ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
peasants  [of  Lapland  and  Finland]  that  this  always  takes  place 
in  the  dead  of  the  night." 

Wilson  was  told  by  a  person  who  lived  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  a  tree  in  which  a  pair  of  Wood  Ducks  had  nested  for 
four  successive  years  that  "  he  had  seen  the  female,  the  spring 
preceding,  carry  down  thirteen  young,  one  by  one,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes.  She  caught  them  in  her  bill  by  the  wing  or  back 
of  the  neck,  and  landed  them  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
whence  she  afterward  led  thero  to  the  water." 

Audubon,  in  his  justly  celebrated  account  of  the  Wood  Duck  — 
one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  bird  biographies  that  has 
ever  been  written  —  says :  "  If  the  nest  is  placed  immediately 
over  the  water,  the  young,  the  moment  they  are  hatched,  scramble 
to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  with  their  little  wings 
and  their  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  favorite  element ;  but 
whenever  their  birthplace  is  at  some  distance  from  it,  the  mother 
carries  them  to  it  one  by  one  in  her  bill,  holding  them  so  as  not 
to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  several  occasions,  however, 
when  the  hole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more  yards  from  a  bayou  or 
other  piece  of  water,  I  observed  that  the  mother  suffered  the 
young  to  fall  on  the  grasses  and  dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree, 
and  afterwards  led  them  directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  next 
pool  or  creek."     ( Birds  of  America,  1843,  Vol.  VI,  p.  273.) 

Mr.  Fred  Mather  has  contributed  the  following  account  of 
how  young  Wood  Ducks,  bred  in  captivity,  leave  the  nest :  "  Some 
writers  claim  that  the  mother  takes  them  in  her  bill  and  others 
say  that  she  carries  them  on  her  back.  I  had  a  string  of  pens 
back  of  my  house ;  a  pair  in  each,  for  they  are  better  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  usually  I  found  the  mother  and  her  brood  on  the  water 
in  the  morning;  but  on  two  occasions  I  saw  them  leave  the  nest. 
The  mother  went  first  to  the  pool  and  called ;  she  had  brooded 
them  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  they  were  strong.  Then 
one  after  another  the  little  things  climbed  out  of  the  box  and 
tumbled  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  water. 

"  They  had  to  climb  4  to  6  in.  of  plain  board,  but  they  did  it. 
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1  have  seen  them  climb  a  lo  in.  base  board  and  go  through  i  in. 
poultry  netting  when  alarmed.  They  weigh  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning, and  they  have  claws  as  sharp  as  cambric  needles.  They 
have  pricked  my  hands  until  they  bled  when  pinioning  them  at 
eight  weeks  old,  I  can  easily  believe  that  they  can  climb  up  a 
hollow  tree  and  drop  20  ft.  into  the  grass  without  injury.  What 
need  of  such  sharp  claws  and  climbing  ability  if  not  for  leaving 
the  nest?"     (Forest    and   Stream,  Vol.  LII,  March  18,  1899,  p. 

Audubon's  assertion  that  the  female  Wood  Duck  occasionally 
carries  her  young  in  her  bill  is  so  brief  and  guarded  in  comparison 
with  the  remainder  of  the  vividly  written  paragraph  in  which  it 
occurs  as  to  suggest  that  it  may  not  have  rested  on  his  personal 
experience,  while  Wilson's  account  was  confessedly,  and  Dresser's 
quite  evidently,  taken  at  second  hand  and  on  the  evidence  of 
obscure  and  untrained  observers.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
of  course,  that  treenesting  Ducks  occasionally  take  their  broods 
to  the  water  in  the  manner  described  by  these  and  other  writers, 
but  if  this  be  so  the  fact  remains  to  be  definitely  established. 

During  my  first  visit  to  the  Whistler's  nest  this  morning  I 
removed  one  of  the  young  and  took  it  with  me  to  the  house-boat, 
intending  to  return  it  after  breakfast.  The  sudden  departure  of 
the  mother  with  the  remainder  of  her  brood  frustrated  this  plan 
and  I  kept  the  pretty  little  creature  for  two  days,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  try  a  few  experiments  jvith  a  wild  Duck  which  had 
never  seen  water,  I  first  put  it  on  the  deck  where  it  ran  about 
freely,  standing  and  moving  in  a  nearly  erect  position,  lying  prone 
with  half  extended  wings  when  tired.  It  frequently  called  pa;fi- 
peep-peep-peep-peep-peep  in  shrill,  piping  tones,  much  like  a  young 
Turkey.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  either  shy  or  apprehensive,  but, 
like  many  young  birds,  it  was  exceedingly  stubborn  and  wilful, 
giving  me  the  greatest  trouble  to  photograph  it,  absolutely  refus- 
ing to  remain  where  I  posed  it,  although  it  would  settle  quietly 
enough  almost  anywhere  else.  I  next  put  a  shallow  pan  filled 
with  water  near  it.  It  ran  back  and  forth  through  the  pan  many 
times  without  taking  the  least  apparent  notice  of  the  water. 

Shortly  after  this  it  was  placed  suddenly  but  gently  in  a  tub 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water.     For  at  least  a  minute  it  remained 
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floating  in  one  spot,  looking  about  with  evident  bewilderment,  but 
seemingly  without  fear.  Its  feet  and  legs  hung  loosely  down  and 
were  occasionally  twitched  slightly.  Presently  it  began  using 
them  as  paddles,  slowly  and  hesitatingly  at  first,  afterwards  more 
confidently,  although  more  than  an  hour  passed  before  it  learned 
to  swim  at  all  fast  or  vigorously. 

When  it  had  mastered  this  accomplishment  it  tried  chmbing 
over  the  edges  of  the  tub.  We  then  removed  about  half  the 
water,  but  the  little  bird  went  up  the  sides  almost  as  nimbly  as  a 
mouse,  clinging  with  its  tiny  claws  to  the  soft  wet  wood.  By  noOn 
it  had  learned  to  leap  ten  or  twelve  inches  straight  upward  either 
from  the  water  or  from  the  bottom  of  a  box.  The  muscular 
power  and  vigor  of  its  stout  legs  were  indeed  remarkable,  and  it 
seemed  to  get  as  firm  resistance  for  an  upward  leap  from  the 
water  as  from  the  surface  of  a  board.  One  of  the  first  things  it 
did  on  being  placed  in  the  tub  was  to  begin  picking  up  various 
small  objects  such  as  bits  of  bark  or  weed  which  were  floating  in 
the  water.  It  apparently  swallowed  some  of  these  fragments,  but 
we  were  unable  to  find  any  food  which  it  seemed  to  relish,  although 
it  was  quite  willing  to  try  everything  we  offered  it.  It  ate  a  very 
little  egg  yolk,  and  some  wriggling  fragments  of  earth  worms  ex- 
cited it  greatly  at  first,  but  after  getting  them  well  down  its  throat 
it  ejected  them  with  evident  disgust.  While  engaged  with  them 
it  dropped  a  piece  which  began  sinking  slowly.  It  at  once  thrust 
its  head  beneath  the  water  and  tried  to  catch  the  descending  mor- 
sel. This  was  the 'nearest  approach  to  diving  that  we  saw  it 
make.  It  drank  often  and  copiously  and  bathed  freely,  after- 
wards preening  and  drying  its  downy  plumage  with  great  patience 
and  thoroughness,  using  its  bill  like  an  old  bird. 

The  following  morning  our  little  Whistler  was  alive  but  feeble 
and  depressed.  As  it  would  eat  nothing  that  we  had  to  offer, 
we  took  it  to  the  flooded  forest  and  putting  it  on  a  piece  of  float- 
ing driftwood  near  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which  it  had  been 
hatched,  backed  the  boat  olT  a  few  yards  and  left  it  at  freedom. 
It  stood  erect  and  motionless  for  a  minute  or  two  looking  about ; 
then  entering  the  water  began  swimming,  at  first  slowly  and  in 
evident  bewilderment.  But  very  soon  it  gained  confidence  and 
.struck  out  more  boldly  until  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  it  was 
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darting  hither  and  thither,  skimming  the  surface  as  lightly  as  a 
fluff  of  thistle  down  and  in  courses  as  erratic  as  those  of  the 
lucky  bugs  whose  gambols  it  disturbed.  Now  it  sipped  the  water 
eagerly,  next  picked  at  a  floating  leaf  or  darted  after  some  small 
aquatic  insect.  Every  now  and  then  it  would  raise  the  forward 
part  of  its  body  and  flap  its  tiny  wings  in  the  manner  of  an  old 
Duck.  The  floating  sticks  and  rafts  of  dirt  that  covered  a  large 
part  of  the  surface  did  not  embarrass  its  progress  in  the  least,  for 
it  crossed  them  either  by  running  or  by  a  succession  of  short, 
quick  leaps  as  nimble  as  those  of  a  small  frog.  Poor  little  waif  I 
It  was  pathetic  to  see  it  start  off  thus  alone  and  unprotected  on 
its  perilous  journey  of  life,  rejoicing  evidently  in  its  freedom  and 
the  novelty  of  its  surroundings,  but  quite  unconscious  of  the  dan- 
gers which  lay  before  it.  1  could  only  hope  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  female  Whistlers  which  we  started  from  the  water  near  the 
nest  tree  would  adopt  and  care  for  it,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  one 
of  them  fly  back  to  the  spot  after  we  had  departed. 


ECOLOGY    OF    THE   MARYLAND    YELLOW-THROAT, 
AND    ITS    RELATIVES. 

BY   WILLIAM    PALMER. 

For  manv  years  I  have  known  that  two  distinct  forms  of  this 
common  species  {Geothlypis  trichas)  occurred  in  Virginia  ;  a  small 
summer  resident  and  a  larger,  better  colored  transient.  Within  a 
few  years  past  I  have  found  a  third,  a  large,  rich  colored  summer 
resident  of  the  cypress  and  cane  swamps  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State.  A  study  of  considerable  material  and  experience 
has  led  me  to  results  which  may  throw  more  light  on  the  distri- 
bution and  evolution  of  the  genus. 

The  genus  Geotklypu  has  no  characters  peculiar  to  itself ;  it  is 
differentiated  from  its  near  relatives  by  a  combination  of  charac- 
ters each  of  slight  importance.     It  contains  about  28  forms,  dis- 
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(ributed  over  most  o[  North  and  Centra]  America  and  part  of 
South  America,  from  sea  level  to  ali^out  6000  feet,  and  exhibits 
considerable  diversity  in  extent  and  intensity  of  color  areas,  espe- 
cially in  the  males.  These  color  values,  together  with  slight 
structural  characters,  permit  of  the  forms  being  arranged  in  nine 
natural  geographical  and  evolutional  groups.  Without  violence, 
the  genera  Microligea  (Santo  Domingo)  and  Teretristis  (Cuba) 
may  both  be  included  in  GeolAlypis.  The  former,  G.  palustrU,  is 
a  tropical  G.  agilis,  and  the  latter,  G.  fomsi  and  femandina,  are 
ancestral  representatives  of  Geothlypis,  and  but  slightly  specialized. 


Nature!  groups  of  Geothlypis  as  shown  prifidpally  in  the  Males. ' 

[.   No  black,  grajish  above,  yt\-  1  fomsi,  Cuba. 

low  benealh.  )  fernandina,  Cuba, 

t.   Head,  neck  and  breast  slaly,  { 

short  wings,    long  tall,   $-^ /a/vi/rrV,  Santo  Domingo. 

slfghti/  slaty.  [ 

J.   H«d,  neck  and  breast  .latjr  ^\_^.^^^,  p^,^,^^  ^_^^^.^^ 

wHh  slight  black  areas,  long  ■  ^^^^.^.  w„tern  U.  S. 

wings,  short  tail,  ?  nearly!  f,^;,adelpkia.  Eastern  U.  S. 

a.  strongly  { '"'<'ciidactyla.  Northeastern  U.  S. 
marked      tricias,  Eaatern  U.  S. 
c  o  n  1 1-1  ''°"^'"'  Southeastern  U.  S. 
nental        eecidtntalis.  Western  U.  S. 

LOT«/aBo/j,  Northeastern  Mexico. 

b.  less  def-  (  roslrata.  New  Providence  Id,,  Bahamas, 
inlte,  !»'<  tanaeri,  Abaco  Id.,  Bahamas. 

L       Eular.       l^coryi,  Eleuthera  Id.,  Bahamas. 
Yellow  and  black  head  bands,  (betdiHgi,  Lower  California. 
rich  coloration,   ?   without-' _/)^iini&«/a/a.  Southern  Mexico. 
black.  [_finvictps,  Southeastern  Mexico.  ■ 

cucullala',  Southern  Mexico. 
sptciota ',  Southern  Mexico. 
bairdi.  Western  Central  America. 
cktriquensit.  Northern  Colombia. 
semiflava,  Colombia. 
Facial  black  short  and  nar- riSfB/noc/fa/M,  Northern  S.  America. 
row,  slaty  crown  patch,  rich.J  auricularis,  Peru, 
coloration,  ?  without  black,  \ytlala,  Brazil. 


(.  Pale  slaty,  an 
blackface  bandi 
absent  in  $. 


.  Black  face  band,  broad  and 
short,  very  rich  coloration, 
S  without  black. 


>  Sut^nus  Opor, 


'  Slight  slaty  ci 
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8.   Slight     facial    black,    short  rra//Ai,  N'ortheastern  Mexico. 

wings,   long   tail,  pale  col-  1  polioctfkala,  Mexico. 

oration,  grayish  dorsum  $  {palptbralis,  Mexico. 

without    black.     Subgenus  |  coninucha,  Guatemala. 

CMamirtilyfh.  \icterplis,  Costa  Rica, 

g.   Short  and  broad  facial  black,  r 

.lighl    ,l.t,    cro»n    b.nd.1   y,,„,„  ,,  s„„,h„„„„  „,  j. 

sexes  nearljr  similar.  | 

In  groups  4,  5,  6  and  7  there  is  a  sequence  of  structure  and 
color  values,  largely  geographical  and  not  present  in  the  other 
groups.  Seemingly,  group  8  continues  the  sequence  from  group 
7,  The  intense,  rich  coloration  of  group  6  evidences  the  values  of 
a  moist  tropical  habitat.  The  short  boreal  summer  residence  of 
group  3  has  hardly  effected  their  color  values.  The  habitats 
of  all  the  groups  except  8  and  9  do  not  overlap  in  summer,  they 
rather  meet  and  often  intergrade.  Therangesot  8  and  9  overlay 
the;  general  habitats  of  some  of  the  others,  but  the  local  environ- 
ments are  quite  different.  The  differences  between  the  forms  do 
not  always  indicate  a  variation  from  a  contiguous  form,  but  rather 
a  specialization  from  an  ancestral  generalized  type  through  envi- 
ronmental influences. 

In  all  the  forms,  except  groups  3  and  9,  the  wings  are  well 
rounded,  the  outer  primaries  being  quite  short,  the  third  or  fourth 
being  the  longest.  This  Is  a  character  common  to  all  non- 
migrating  and  especially  sedentary  tropical  species.  In  agilis  of 
group  3,  the  wing  is  long  and  pointed,  the  outer  primary  being 
as  long  as,  or,  in  fully  adult  birds,  slightly  longer  than  the  second. 
In  tolmiei  and  Philadelphia  an  intermediate  stage  is  evident,  and 
these  are  birds  of  fairly  high  altitudes  with  a  long  migration.  As 
we  pass  southward  and  toward  sea  level  in  the  habitats  of  these 
birds,  we  And  that  the  outer  primary  decreases  in  length,  thus, 
braehidaetyla  has  a  longer  and  more  pointed  wing  than  any  of 
group  4,  because  it  migrates  further,  it  goes  further  north  and 
south.  As  the  birds  of  group  3  and  9  and  braehidaetyla  ot  group 
4,  migrate  more  extensively  than  any  others  of  the  genus,  it  is 
evident  that  the  long,  pointed  wing  with  a  long  outer  primary,  as 
compared  with  the  short,  well  rounded  wing  and  short  outer  pri- 
mary of  their  slightly  migrating  or  sedentary  relatives,  is  an  index 

'Subgenus  Oporornii. 
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of  the  length  and  character  of  ihtvdgtAtion,  and  have  been  caused 
by  migration. 

■  While  the  color  values  as  here  given  (largely  psychological 
characters)  exist  strongly  in  the  males,  many  of  the  females 
show  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction.  The  females  of  formosa 
especially  are  very  like  the  males  and  are  thus  further  advanced  in 
this  species,  but  many  of  the  older  females  of  other  species  exhibit 
a  tendency  toward  the  marking  and  coloration  of  the  males  of 
their  respective  species.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  more  tropi- 
cal forms.  The  strong  color  differences  between  the  sexes  of 
most  of  the  forms  are  evidently  derived  from  the  superior  activity 
of  the  male,  plus  the  necessary  secretive  characteristics  of  the 
female.  Where,  however,  the  showing  off  habits  of  the  males 
are  slight,  natural  selection  has  permitted  the  females  to  acquire 
an  almost  similar  plumage  to  the  males,  as  in  yiz-OTwa.  The 
subdued  character  of  the  song  of  this  species,  its  secluded  habi- 
tat and  its  ground  habits  have  permitted  the  female  to  attain 
nearly  similar  plumage  conditions  and  has  retarded  greater  spe- 
cialization of  the  male. 

Judging  from  all  the  characters,  the  fornsi  and  poUoctphala 
groups  would  seem  to  be  the  least  specialized,  while  oecidenialis 
and  brachidactyla  occupy  the  other  extreme. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  shown  in  the  comparative  lengths 
of  the  tails  and  wings,  non-migratory  lowland  forms  having  rela- 
tively shorter  wings  and  longer  tails,  while  mountainous  dwell- 
ing and  high  northern  forms  have  relatively  longer  wings  and  . 
shorter  tails.  These  characters,  dependent  upon  altitudinal  and 
northern  habitats,  are  less  strong  in  the  immature,  but  are  attained 
by  age  and  experience.  , 

The  white  and  slaty  crown  band  of  the  /rw-tiw  group  changes  in 
Mexico  and  lower  California  to  a  yellow  band,  which  in  Central 
America  is  entirely  lost,  the  green  of  the  back  becoming  greatly 
intensified  and  abruptly  joining  the  facial  black. 

^  The  Trichas  Group. 

Their  abundance,  and  the  low  bushy^ound  nature  of  their 
habitat   fit   these   birds  to  take   advantage  of   general  climatic 
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changes  as  geological  influences  have  affected  the  topography, 
and,  therefore,  we  might  expect  to  find  a  great  variation  among 
the  characters  most  lilcely  to  be  affected.  As  these  influences 
have  acted  gradually  through  a  long  aeries  o£  years  upon  some- 
what different  material,  it  follows  that  results  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  distances  between  the  geographical  areas  exam- 
ined, because  the  influences  are  more  dominant  at  one  point  than  at 
some  other.  The  forms  here  recognized  and  their  values  and 
distributions  are  as  follows : 


Geothlypis  trichas  and  Subspecies. 

Adult  3  in  spring:  Above  olivaceous  brown,  darker  on  wings  and 
tail;  beneath  j'ellowish,  stronger  and  brighter  on  throat,  breast,  and 
under  tail-coverts ;  sides  of  breast  olivaceous  ;  forehead  and  face  black, 
bordered  posteriorly  hy  ashy  white;  bill  blackUh,  deeper  than  broad, 
tapering  to  a  poini ;  wings  short  and  rounded,  outer  primary  shorter  than 
ne«i  tail  shorter  than  wing,  well  rounded;  feet  flesh  colored;  tarsus 
longer  than  midtoe,  lateral  toes  nearly  equal  and  as  long  as  mldtoe 
minus  claw. 

Adult  $  in  spring  ;  Similar  to  male  but  smaller,  lest  richly  colored 
and  without  black ;  a  faint  lorat  stripe  i  ear-coverts  darker  than  grayish 
face. 

Immature  and  winter  adults  :  Similar  to  summer  specimens  of  the 
same  sex,  but  with  the  face  markings  less  stronglji  defined  and  less  exten- 
sive; coloration  richer  with  a  browner  dorsum. 


TUt  Subspecies. 
Geothlypis  trichas  trichas.     Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

Turdui  trickat  LiNN.eus,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  12,  1776,  193.  Type  locality, 
Maryland. 

Adult  S  in  summer:  Smallest ;  above  olivaceous,  brownish  on  piteum  ; 
throat,  breast  and  under  tail-coverts  lemon  yellow ;  sides  of  breast  grav' 
tsh  olive;  facial  black  restricted,  narrow  on  forehead;  outer  primary 
shorter  than  the  6th;  wing,  50-54  mm.;  tail,  48-51  mm.;  culmen,  9-10 
mm.  ;  tarsus,  31-13  mm. 

Adult  $:  Smaller  than  i,  relatively  stouter  bill;  yellow  of  throat 
paler,  restricted,  sometimes  absent. 
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Geothlypis  trichas  roscoe.     Southern  Yellow-throat. 

Sylvia  rosea*  Audubon,  Orn.  Blog.  I,  1831,  124,  mix.  Type  lo<»l- 
itj-,  MiGsiBsippi. 

Geotklypia  tricAai  reseat  Hasbrouce,  Auk,  VI,  1889,  167. 

Gtolhlypis  trichas  ignota  Chapman,  Auk,  Vlt,  1890, 11.  T^pe  locRlit}', 
Tnrpon  Spring*,  Florida. 

Adult  ^  :  Large,  brownish  above;  breast  slronglT  tinged  with  ochrace- 
ous;  under  tail -coverts  ochraceout  jellow;  facia]  black  broad,  especially 
on  forehead;  outer  primary  shorter  than  the  8th;  wing,  53-55  mm.; 
tail,  50-54  mm. )  culmen,  10-13  mm. ;  tarsus,  31-23  mm. 

Adult  $  :    Smaller,  slightly  larger  bill,  lets  strongly  colored. 


Geothlypis    trichas     brachidactyla.     Northern    Yellow- 
throat. 

Trichas  brackidactylua  SwtMSOM,'  Animals  in  Menagerie,  Jan.  t,  1838, 
295.     Type  locality,  "  Northern  provinces  of  the  United  Stales." 

Adult  d  in  summer:  Similar  10  trichas  but  larger,  with  stouter  bill 
and  longer  and  more  pointed  wings ;  outer  primary  longer  than  the  6thi 
wing, 51-57 mm. ;  tail,  48-51  mm.;  culmen,  n-12  mm.;  tarsus  19-31  mm. 

Adult  $  :  Similar  to  $  trithas  but  larger,  with  more  pointed  wing 
and  longer  outer  primary. 


Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.     Western  Yellow-throat. 

Gtolhlyfis  trichas  accidtnlalis  Brkwster,  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  C.  1883, 159. 

Adult  $  in  summer  :  Largest;  above  pale  olivaceous;  throat,  breast 
and  under  tail-coverts  bright  lemon  yellow;  facial  black  with  a  broad 
whitish  crown  band ;  forehead  black,  narrow;  outer  primary  longer  than 
the  6th ;  wing,  54-61 ;  (311,53-56;  culmen,  lo-ii ;  tarsus,  19-21, 

Adult  ¥  ;  Smaller;  less  richly  colored,  especially  on  the  throat  and 
breast;  sides  of  face  pale   grayish,  pale   eyering,  grayish   tinge    across 

'  "  47.     Trichas  brackidactylttt. 

"  Above,  olive  green ;  beneath,  yellow ;  a  black  fillet  enveloping  the 
front,  eyes,  and  ears,  bordered  above  by  cinereous  white.  Lateral  toes  nearly 
equal,  and  shorter  than  the  hinder  one. 

"  Inhabits  plentifully,  the  Northern  provinces  of  the  United  States.'' 
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Geothlypis  trichas  melanops.     Mexican  Yellow-throat. 

Gtethlyfii  melanopi  Baird.  Review  Am.  Birds.  SmithBonian  Mits. 
Colls.  Ci8i),  1865,  iJi.     Type  locality,  JaUpa,  Mexico. 

Adult  $,  in  summer:  Large;  above  yellow  olivaceous;  beneath  uni- 
form rich  yellow,  ochraceous  on  the  flanliB :  facial  black  with  a  broad 
whitish  crown  band,  poiteriorly  margined  with  yellow;  tail  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  the  wing;  wing, 61  mm.;  tail, 61.5  mm.;  exposed  culmen, 
II  mm. ;  tarsus,  11  mm.  (type). 

Adult  $  :  Less  strongly  colored  than  the  ^  ;  lores  leSEflshy  white  ;  face 
and  underbody  pale  yellow,  whiter  on  the  abdomen  1  sides  of  neck  and 
breast  pale  reddish  brown. 


Distribution  in  Summer. 

Florida  and  the  seaward  edge  of  the  Coastal  Plain  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  into  Texas;  inhabits  the  cypress,  cane  and  palmetto  regions- 
Floridian roicet' 

The  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont  Plateau  regions  from  aouthern  New 
England  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  thence  including  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains into  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  near  sea  level  to 
about  1000  feet.     Carolinian trichoi. 

New  England,  northward  and  eastward  into  Newfoundland,  and  near 
Hudson  Bay.     Transition  and  Canadian         .  brachidactyta. 

Western  United  States  from  about  the  97th  meridian  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  northern  Mexico  into  British  America.  Generally  between  1000 
and  (xKX>  feet.     Sonoran  and  transition       ....       occidtHfalit. 

Eastern  Mexico,  probably  below  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau. 

melaHtfii. 

Distribution  in  Winter. 

Practically  resident,  except  at  its  more  northern  habitat   .         .     rotcot. 

Southern  Atlantic  slope  birds,  wintering  largely  if  not  entirely  in  the 
southern  States;  the  more  northern  and  the  intermediates  migrating  to 
the  Bahamas  and  the  West  Indies;  the  Mississippi  Valley  birds  into 
Mexico  and  Central  America trichas. 

Along  the  Atlantic  const  through  the  Bahamas  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  perhaps  further brachidactyla. 

California  and  southern  tier  of  Slates  into  Central  America  and  Lower 
California accidentalis. 

Into  southern  Mexico mttanefs. 
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Comparative  Anas  of  the  Habitats. 

The  following  figures  are  only  approximate,  but  are  well  within 
the  truth.  They  illustrate  only  the  breeding  range  of  the  respec- 
tive forms. 

East  of  the  Appalachians,  iocx>X  ijo  miles  ^150,000  square  miles,  plui 
Mississippi  Valley  area,  800  X  700  miles  =  560,000  sqiwre  miles.  Total, 
710,000  square  miles.     General  elevation,  50  to  1000  feet.  (richas. 

A  coastwise  strip  about  1,000X15  milei  =  50,ooo  square  miles.  Gen- 
eral elevation,  less  than  50  feet retco*. 

Practically  an  area  600X500  miles  =300,000  square  miles.  General 
elevation,  northern  sea  level  to  1,000  feet  brackidactyla. 

An  area  uoo  X  iioo  miles ^1440.000  square  miles.  General  elevation, 
almost  entirely  above  1,000  feet oceidentalis. 

Area  and  elevation  not  known mtlanops. 

The  areas  here  given  total  2,500,000  out  of  the  3,500,000  square 
miles  of  southern  British  America  and  the  United  States.  Con- 
trasted with  this  immense  area,  with  but  four  forms  of  trichas  and 
four  other  species,  we  have  in  Central  America,  with  but  950,000 
square  miles,  at  least  17  forms;  an  instance  of  the  greater 
wealth  of  a  tropical  habitat. 

The  extension  of  the  range  of  roscoe  to  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
based  on  my  collection  of  the  bird  (June  1896-7-9)  in  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  where  it  is  quite  abundant  in  the  cane  {Arundinaria 
teeta  and  macrosperma)  and  the  cypress  {Taxodium  distichum). 
In  1898  Mr.  R.  G.  Paine,  at  my  request,  sought  for  Yellow-throats 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  found  two, 
and  took  a  specimen  on  November  i  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish.  It 
is  an  immature  roscoe.  Wilson  has  the  following  to  say,  undoubt- 
edly of  this  bird  ; '  "I  found  several  of  them  round  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  in  the  month  of  January  [1809]  along  the  margin 
of  the  river,  and  by  the  cypress  swamp  on  the  opposite  side."  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  form  occurs  far  from  the  coast,  certainty  not 
above  the  1 00-foot  contour. 

A  specimen  is  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  taken  by  Wm. 

'  Am.  Om.,  II,  1810,  163. 
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Lloyd  on  East  Caranchus  Creek,  Jackson  County,  Texas,  Jan.  6, 
1892.  Another  is  in  the  National  Museum  collection  taken  by 
Dr.  Shufeldt  at  New  Orleans  Nov.  26, 1882  {No.  90665).  Audu- 
bon's  specimen  was  taken  in  a  deep  cypress  swamp  in  September, 
1821,  "  not  far  from  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  State  bearing 
the  same  name." 


Comparative  Ecological  Values  of  the  Habitats. 

Large  amount  of  Bunehine,  grent  radiation,  temperate  climate 
vegetalion,  perfect  and  rapid  drainage,  open  and  generally  dry  soil 
ditions,  low  to  medium  elevntion,  short  to  fair  migration  trit 

Fair    amount    of  sunshine    but    tempered  by   insular   characlerii 
copious   moifiture,  slow   radiation,  subtropicnl  climate    and    vegetation, 
deep    shade,   slow    drainage,   toiv    elevation,  practically  no   migrali 

Fair  amount  of  sunshine   tempered   by  sea  and  boreal  characterist 
slow  radiation,  subboreal  climate  and   vegetation,  good   drainage,  gen- 
erally  damp   soil   conditions,  low   elevation,   extensive    migration    into 
a  tropical  climate brachidaclyla. 

Excessive  sunshine  tempered  by  altiludinal  characteristics,  excessive 
quick  radiation,  partial  desert  climate  and  vegetation,  generally  poor  and 
arid  soil  conditions,  high  elevation,  fair  migration  Into  subtropical 
climate occidentalh. 

Subtropical  habitat,  otherwise  unknown     ....        mtlanoft. 


Nomenclature. 

As  the  iirst  form  of  this  species  to  be  described  binomially  was 
the  Maryland  bird  it  becomes  the  type  from  which  to  differentiate 
others.  The  northern  bird  has  not  heretofore  been  separated 
except  by  Swainson,  who  evidently  considered  it  distinct  from  the 
Maryland  bird,  for  which  he  had  substituted  the  name  Trichas 
personatus.^ 

Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  has  described  a  specimen  taken  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1884,  at  Nassau,  New  Providence  Island,  Bahamas,  as  a 

'Zool.Joum.  III.  1827,167, 
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new  species.'  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller, 
Jr.,  to  whom  it  belongs,  examined  the  type.  It  is  a  midwinter 
immature  trichas-brathidoftyla,  more  nearly  the  latter,  and  probably 
from  about  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Maynard's  familiarity  with  the  large 
New  England  bird  and  non-familiarity  with  the  small  Maryland 
bird,  causing  him  not  unnaturally  to  describe  the  stranger  as  new. 
(See  Bonhote,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  510.) 

I  have  accepted  Audubon's  name  for  the  southern  bird.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  Florida  bird  occurring  along  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  therefore  bis  bird,  readily  distinguishable  when 
collected,  though  afterwards  placed  with  trichas,  should  be  given 
proper  rank.  As  the  bird  was  taken  in  a  cypress  swamp  it  ren- 
ders this  view  more  probable.  The  mistake  of  Dr.  Hasbrouck 
occurred  through  assuming  that  a  lowland  resident  Florida  bird 
should  also  occur  far  up  the  Mississippi  valley  unchanged. 

Mr.  Oberholser's  arizela  *  is  based  on  extremely  slight  charac- 
ters, but  chiefly  on  '  geographical  reasoning.'  In  the  lowlands 
of  the  west  occur  smaller  individuals  than  are  to  be  found  at 
higher  altitudes  close  by.  The  birds  of  the  Great  Plains  are 
intermediate  in  size  between  occidentalis  and  trUhas,  as  are  also 
more  northern  individuals.  It  is  altitude  that  fixes  the 
greater  size  of  the  large  specimens  of  (xciilentalis,  a  fact  evi- 
denced by  many  other  species.  Wearing  changes  the  coloration 
of  the  feathering  in  these  birds  to  such  a  great  extent  that  it 
seems  unfortunate  to  base  color  values  on  summer  specimens  which 
acquired  their  plumage  early  in  the  previous  autumn.  The  type 
of  ariuia  is  unfortunately  an  old  and  badly  made  skin.  The 
greater  yellowness,  both  above  and  below,  of  lowland  and  more 
southern  California  specimens  is  due  to  an  approach  toward  influ- 
ences which  have  produced  beldingi  and  tnelanops. 

'  "  Little  Bahama  Yellow  Thkoat.  Gtathlypii  nstriita.  —  Above,  dark 
olive  green  nilh  space  next  lo  black  abnipily  ashy,  mark  rettricted  on  the 
cheeks  to  about  the  same  width  as  on  (he  forehead,  beneath,  light  yellow 
becoming  lighter  on  abdomen  and  brownish  on  aides ;  wings  shorter  and 
rounder  than  in  the  common /rif^nj;  dimensions,  wing,  2.40 ;  bill,  33;  tarsus, 
z%.     Occurs  in  Bahamas."  —  The  American  Exchange  and  Mart,  Feb.  5,  1887, 

'  Auk,  1899,  357. 
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The  differences  between  typical  specimens  of  the  three  eastern 
forms  are  quite  strong.  True  trithas  (Maryland)  is  a  very  small 
bird  with  a  slender,  short  bill,  restricted  black  facial  area  and  pale 
colors  in  spring.  It  has  a  short,  well-rounded  wing  in  which 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  primaries, 
while  the  ist  is  decidedly  much  shorter  than  the  6th.  The  form- 
ula '  of  length  is  usually  3-4-2-5-6-1-7-8,  sometimes  4-3-5-2-6 
-1-7-8,  rarely  4-5-3-2-6-1-7-8.  In  immature  birds  and  in  the 
most  unworn  spring  specimens  the  formula  is  4-3-5-2-6-7-1-8, 
the  differences  between  the  rst  and  7th  being  slight.  The  inner 
primaries  wear  faster  than  the  outer,  being  weaker.  Spring 
specimens  taken  about  Washington,  D.  C,  are  always  well  worri 
and  pale,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  less  worn  and  brighter 
specimens  of  brachid<utyla  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
Nine  spring  males  range  in  size;  wings,  50-54  mm.;  tails, 
48.5-52  mm.;  culmens,  9-10  mm.;  tarsi,  21-23  "i'"-  ^^^ 
females:  wings,  47-51  mm. ;  tails,  46-48.5  mm. ;  culmens,  9.5-11 
mm.;  tarsi,  19-21  mm.  The  females  sometimes  lack  entirely  the 
yellow  of  the  throat  and  breast  which  is  never  as  extensive  and 
as  strong  as  in  the  other  forms. 

In  its  well  rounded  wing  roscoe  agrees  with  trichas  but  differ- 
ence in  length  of  the  feathers  makes  a  different  formula.  The 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  are  nearly  equal,  and  a  slightly  wider  interval 
separates  the  2nd  and  3rd,  while  the  ist  is  considerably  shorter 
than  the  2nd,  as  in  truhas.  But  the  inner  primaries  are  longer, 
so  that  the  formula  is  4-5-3-2-6-7-8-1.  Wearing  takes  place 
more  rapidly  on  the  inner  primaries  so  as  to  result  in  the  usual 
formula  on  worn  individuals  of  4-3-5-2-6-1-7-8.  It  is  a  much 
larger  bird  with  a  longer,  stouter  bill  and  tail,  and  a  strong  brown* 
ish  tinge  even  in  worn  summer  specimens.  The  wide  forehead 
black  and  the  ochraceous  tinge  of  the  yellow  of  the  underparts 
are  characteristic  of  this  form.  Thus  trichas  and  roscoe  agree  well 
in  the  wing  pattern  but  differ  greatly  in  size  and  color. 

>  The  ouleimost  primary  is  here '  for  convenience  considered  [he  fint :  the 
first  number  represents  the  longest  feather,  the  last  the  shortest. 
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Dr.  Shufeldt's  New  Orleans  specimen,  an  adult  male,  is  in  fine 
unworn  plumage  and  has  much  less  ochraceous  beneath  than  is 
usual  in  eastern  spwcimens ;  it  measures,  wing,  56.5  ;  tail,  55 ;  cul- 
men,  13  ;  tarsus,  23.     Its  wing  formula  is  4-3-5-1-6-1-7-8. 

Lloyd's  Texas  specimen  is  the  palest  example  I  have  seen ;  its 
bill,  though  long,  is  rather  slender,  and  though  in  good  plumage  it 
has  much  less  brownish  and  ochraceous  than  in  eastern  speci- 
mens.    It  measures,  wing,  55;  tail,  56  ;  culmen,  11. 5;  tarsus,  22. 

Its  tail  is  thus  a  trifle  longer  than  the  wing,  the  only  instance  in 
the  species.     The  wing  formula  is  4-3-2-5-1-6-7-8. 

An  immature  specimen  from  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  i, 
1898,  in  unworn  condition,  measures,  wing,  55.5  ;  tail,  $2;  cut- 
men,  10.5  ;   tarsus,  21.  5. 

The  northern  bird  resembles  irichas  in  color,  but  comparable 
spring  specimens  are  deeper  and  better  colored,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  autumn  specimens.  Wearing  produces  similar  effects 
as  in  the  other  form,  so  that  summer  specimens  of  both  are  quite 
similar  except  in  size  and  wing  outline.  In  brachidactyla  we  have 
a  larger  bird  with  a  much  stouter  bill,  longer  wing  and  relatively 
shorter  tail.  The  wing  is  less  rounded,  a  greater  interval  separat- 
ing the  4th  and  5th  primaries  and  a  less  interval  the  and  and  3rd, 
and  the  ist  and  2nd.  This  results  in  a  longer  outer  primary  and 
in  its  being  next  to  the  sth  in  length,  sometimes  it  follows  the  4th. 
It  is  always  longer  than  the  6th,  not  shorter  as  in  the  other  forms. 
The  formula  is  almost  without  exception  4-3-2-5-1-6-7-8.  A 
variation  is  4-3-5-2-1-6-7-8,  another  3-4-5-2-6-1-7-8,  but 
these  are  rare  and  are  evidently  due  to  wearing,  occurring  on 
spring  specimens.  Specimens  taken  in  Virginia  near  Washington 
in  spring  metksure,  males,  wings,  52-55  ;  tails,  48-51  ;  culmens, 
11-12;  tarsi,  20-21.  Females,  wings,  51-54;  tails,  46-47.5; 
culmens,  11-11.5  '  tarsi,  17-18.  In  a  series  of  Long  Island  May 
specimens  the  wings  are  54-57  ;  tails,  49.5-52.5.  New  England 
and  Canada  spring  specimens  are  :  wings,  5S-S-57S  ;  tails,  49.5- 
53.  Spring  male  specimens  from  the  Bahamas :  wings,  54-59  ; 
tails,  50-55.5.  A  series  from  the  mountains  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  summer:  wings,  48-57.5;  tails,  44-52.  The  largest 
trkkas^sX  I  have  seen  from  about  Washington  has  a  wing  of  54, 
while  the  average  is  much  less.  A  series  of  New  York  city  autumnal 
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males  give,  wings,  54-59  ;  females,  wings,  53-56.5-  These  and 
numerous  others  show  that  the  size  increases  northwards,  also 
the  length  of  the  outer  primary.  In  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
latitude,  different  sized  birds  are  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
mountain  divide,  the  larger,  curiously  enough,  occurring  at  a  gen- 
erally lower  elevation  on  the  western  side.  The  cause  is  explained 
under  migration.  The  females  of  all  the  forms  are  smaller  than 
the  males  of  its  subspecies  and,  except  in  brachidactyla  and  om- 
dentalis,  have  relatively  stouter  bills. 

The  western  bird,  occidtntalis ,  is  a  little  larger  than  brackidartyla, 
but  grayer  in  dorsal  coloration  with  a  broad  white  posterior  edging 
of  the  facial  black.  The  yellow  of  the  throat  is  more  intense  and 
the  black  of  the  forehead  is  relatively  narrower.  Freshly  molted 
adult  birds  are  but  slightly  paler  dorsally  than  eastern  birds,  but 
immature  birds  are  fully  as  dark  and  as  brown  above  as  in  similar 
aged  eastern  birds.  The  females  in  summer  are  as  a  rule  less 
yellowish  and  paler  than  eastern  birds.  A  few  have  decidedly 
yellow  throats  but  it  is  far  from  the  rule.  The  immature  females 
are  browner  and  duller  above  and  beneath  with  a  much  browner 
tinge  across  the  breast  than  in  either  irickas  or  brachidactyla.  As  a 
rule  the  4th  primary  is  slightly  the  longest,  but  wearing  in  many 
cases  soon  makes  the  3rd  the  longest,  and  sometimes  the  3rd  is 
the  longest  in  immature  birds.  The  wing  formula  is  usually 
4-3-2-5-1-6-7-8 ;  rarely  the  6th  is  longer  than  the  ist,  and  some- 
times the  5th  is  slightly  longer  than  the  2nd  ;  wearing  reduces  the 
inner  primaries  so  that  the  formula  becomes  3-4-2-5-6-1-7-8  or 
3-4-2 -s- 1-6-7-8. 

Melanops  differs  from  the  Other  forms  in  having  a  yellow  border 
to  the  ashy  crown  band,'  an  indication  of  the  more  tropical  forms 
beldingi,flavicepi  and  fiavovelata.  The  type  is  the  only  one  that  I 
,have  seen.  It  is  in  partially  worn  plumage,  the  yellow  bordering 
the  crown  band  being  almost  completely  obscured  by  brown  tips 
to  the  feathers.  If  the  tail  was  unworn  it  would  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed the  wing  in  length.  This  bird  differs  from  ixcidentalis  by  its 
shorter  outer  primaries,  longer  and  larger  tall  and  feet,  and  the 

'All  (he  trichas  group  have  a  trace  of  yellow  back  of  the 
specimens,  but  in  this  form  the  yellow  i$  well  developed. 
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more  extensive  yellow  of  the  underparts  and  dorsum.  The  type 
has  a  wing  formula  of  4-3-5-2-6-1-7-8,  with  the  widest  space 
between  the  5th  and  6th.    The  6th  is  of  course  more  worn. 

Except  in  formosa  the  females  of  all  the  forms  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  males  in  coloration.  The  presence  of  an  interrupted 
eyering  in  the  females  of  the  trichas  group  is  also  found  in  the 
males  of  some  of  the  agUis  %nA  poliiKephala  groups,  an  evidence  of 
their  incomplete  or  imperfect  evolution.  This  eyering  is  absent 
or  slight  in  the  more  tropical  forms.  Its  occurrence  in  young 
males  indicates  a  step  in  their  evolutional  change  from  the  an- 
cestral form. 

In  melanops  we  have  an  approach  to  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  species  in  which  the  ashy  crown  band  is  absent  and  re- 
placed by  a  yellow  band  or  by  the  green  of  the  dorsum.  It  is 
truly  an  intermediate  between  the  highly  specialized  frtehas  type 
and  the  lower  but  more  brilliant  subflava  type,  the  transition  oc- 
curring on  the  one  hand  through  fiavovelafa  and  bairdi  and  on 
the  other  through  oecidentalis  and  perhaps  roscoe.  Beldingi  is  an- 
other extreme  of  t\i&  ^avove/ala  %nA  Jlavieeps  type. 

The  differences  here  presented  are  zo&geographical.  As  the 
food  of  males  and  females  Is  probably  similar  we  have  no  clue 
there  to  the  causes  that  have  brought  about  such  a  contrast 
between  the  sexes.  Why  then  have  they  differed  and  why  in 
formosa  are  they  so  alike  ?  Formosa  differs  from  the  others  in 
the  character  of  the  songs  of  the  males.  It  is  a  simple  warble, 
not  the  outpouring  burst  of  the  trichas  type.  The  vivacity  and 
more  active  life  of  the  males  of  this  last  species  and  their  great 
song  powers  have  seemingly  led  to  an  accentuation  of  pigment 
on  the  forward  part  of  the  body.  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
some  element  in  their  food  taken  in  the  damp  shady  retreats  of 
their  habitats  which  in  combination  with  their  active,  songful  life 
has  permitted  this  accentuation  of  pigment.  Natural  selection 
by  permitting,  as  a  rule,  the  most  striking  and  hence  the  most 
active  and  enduring,  to  propagate,  not  by  any  selective  ability  of 
the  females,  but  by  the  greater  vigor  and  persistence  of  the 
males,  has  slowly  evolved  the  strong  characters  of  the  males. 
Boreal  influences  and  a  long  migration  have  prevented  the  agilis 
group  from  progressing  to  the  same  extent  as  in  trichas. 
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The   northern   birds   have   short  secondaries   while   the  non- 
migratory  and  especially  the  lowland  birds  have  long  secondaries. 


Causes  of  the  Differences. 

Freshly  molted  autumnal  specimens  of  the  four  United  States 
forms  are  not  greatly  unlike  in  color,  but  roscoe  is  the  richest  and 
deepest  colored.  These  richer  and  browner  colors  are  evidently 
due  to  its  moisture,  lowland,  semi-tropical  habitat,  while  its  size 
and  well-rounded  wing  are  evidence  of  its  non-migratory  habit, 
its  practically  insular  home  and  abundant  and  easily  obtained 
food.  It  is  a  rather  shy,  retiring  bird  not  easily  coaxed  from  its 
leafy  retreats.  It  inhabits  a  region  of  the  least  relative  radiation 
and  is  not  a  sun-loving  bird. 

The  smaller,  paler  trichas  is_  at  home  in  summer  about  the 
marshes  and  low  places  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont 
Plateau,  where  it  is  exposed  to  more  sunlight,  less  rich  and  gen- 
erally drier  conditions.  The  shortness  of  its  migration  accounts 
for  its  similarity  in  wing  contour  to  roscoe.  It  inhabits  a  region 
of  great  relative  radiation  of  heat  and  moisture,  rendered  stronger 
by  ihe  effects  of  Oivilization  upon  forest  growths,  the  bird  having 
undoubtedly  greatly  extended  its  range  as  the  countr)-  became 
deforested,  as  for  instance  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  up 
to  3000  feet.  It  greatly  enjoys  sunlight.  In  winter  it  seeks  as 
nearly  as  possible  similar  conditions.  Its  very  close  relative,  too 
near  perhaps  to  be  subspecifically  separated,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  bird,  is,  in  comparable  specimens,  more  highly  colored  and 
often  larger.  It  inhabits  a  moister  and  richer  region  and  its 
winter  residence  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  causes  a 
longer  migration,  hence  its  longer  wing  and  greater  size.  The 
usually  greater  extent  of  yellow  on  the  under  body  as  compared 
with  eastern  specimens  shows  less  wearing  and  consequently  the 
less  harsh  character  of  both  its  winter  and  summer  habitats. 
Specimens  of  irkhas  that  I  took  in  Chotank  Creek  marsh.  King 
George  County,  Virginia,  in  July,  1898,  had  the  yellow  of  the 
throat  extending  to  a  point  down  the  centre  of  the  under  body, 
while  the  sides  are  even   more  worn   than   in  ordinary  birds. 
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This  was  caused  by  the  bird's  habit  o£  perching  on  the  long 
inclining  leaves  of  nire^ass  abundant  in  the  marsh,  bushes 
and  twigs  being  uncommon.  Alternate  contact  of  the  sides  of 
the  body  with  the  grass  wears  the  yellow  tips  of  the  feathers 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  body  almost  untouched.  The  con- 
stant perching  of  most  individuals  of  triclias  and  braehtdaclyla 
on  generally  horizontal  twigs  produces  the  same  effect  but  evenly 
up  to  the  breast.  The  Mississippi  Valley  birds,  owing  to  the 
less  harsh  character  of  the  vegetation  mainly  of  the  winter  habi- 
Ut,  have  in  comparable  specimens  less  of  the  yellow  worn  off 
than  occurs  in  eastern  birds.  Some  examples  are,  however,  iden- 
tical in  wearing  with  these  two  preceding  forms. 

The  more  boreal  habitat  of  brachidactyla  and  its  consequently 
much  longer  migration  accounts  for  its  greater  size,  its  longer 
wing  and  longer  outer  primary.  The  relatively  less  radiating 
power  of  its  northern  home,  with  a  diminished  amount  of  sunlight, 
has  also  assisted,  besides  the  more  tropical  character  of  its  winter 
home.  Spring  and  summer  specimens  from  the  southern  portion 
of  its  range  are  paler  and  more  bleached  than  in  more  northern 
examples  of  even  date.  The  more  northern  birds  are  also  more 
shy  and  more  difficult  to  secure. 

In  occidentalis  the  4th  primary  is  often  longer  than  the  next  on 
either  side,  the  3rd,  ad  and  1st  graduating  quite  evenly  in  a 
manner  not  seen  in  true  trichas.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  a  less 
pronounced  similarity  is  evident  on  birds  from  the  western  portion 
of  the  valley;  but  to  the  northeastward  the  outward  primaries 
become  longer  and  the  wing  contour  merges  into  the  typical  of 
brachidaclyla.  The  great  elevation  of  the  habitat  of  occidenialis, 
from  2000  feet  up,  has  produced  its  greater  size.  Its  practically 
short  migration  permits  it  to  retain  the  ancestral  wing  contour ; 
but  in  the  more  northern  birds  and  those  of  the  Plains  the  3rd 
primary  is  often  the  longest,  and  the  wings  are  slightly  more 
pointed. 

In  melanops  we  have  a  richer  colored  and  yellower  bird,  due 
undoubtedly  to  its  more  tropical  habitat,  as  shown  in  all  the  south- 
ern forms.  Food  is  of  course  the  prime  factor  in  determining  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  pigment  of  these  feathers,  but  we 
have  little  evidence  as  to  its  precise  relation  to  color  values. 
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The  longer  tails  of  the  most  southern  specimens  of  roscoe,  and 
of  melanops,  point  to  a  sub-tropical  and  almost  sedentary  life ; 
while  the  shorter  tails  and  longer  wings  of  far  northern  birds  show 
results  due  to  migration. 

Intergradts. 

The  first  Yellow-throats  to  appear  about  Washington  in  the 
spring  migration  are  true  irichas,  later  larger  birds  appear,  the 
latest  migrants  being  brackidadyla.  During  August  truAas,  both 
adult  and  young,  move  southward  and  gradually  are  replaced  \>y 
larger  birds,  so  that  by  September  1  the  summer  residents  have 
wholly  disappeared  and  a  larger  intermediate  lot  of  birds  are 
abundant,  especially  about  the  marshes.  These  are  followed 
during  the  month  by  still  larger  birds  with  longer  wings  and 
longer  outer  primaries,  so  that  October  specimens  are  almost 
always  typical  brachidadyla.  The  proportion  of  good  brachidac- 
tyla  is  much  less  than  of  irichas  or  of  intermediates,  as  the  latter 
loiter  on  the  southward  journey,  while  the  former  with  a  much 
longer  journey  in  view  make  fewer  stops.  Their  main  bulk, 
however,  journey  coastwise.  Specimens  from  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  and  Long  Island,  while  not  perfectly  typical  braehi- 
dactyla,  are  constantly  so  different  from  typical  trichas  as  to  be 
placed  with  the  former. 

About  Washington  true  irUhas  frequents  the  roadsides,  the 
marshes  and  small  low  bushy  places  on  the  hillsides.  The 
intermediates  almost  entirely  frequent  the  marshes,  while  the 
larger  brachidadyla  nearly  always  is  found  in  ravines  and  along 
Streams  in  the  deep  woods. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  bird  really  is  an  intermediate,  nearer 
trichas  in  the  middle  and  eastern  areas  of  the  valley,  nearer 
brachidadyla  northward  and  northeastward,  while  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  plains  it  merges  into  occidentatis;  this  result 
having  been  most  evidently  produced  by  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  Mississippi  Sea. 

The  birds  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  are  not  quite  typical  roscoe, 
but  decidedly  are  not  trichas.  The  birds  of  Virginia  Beach,  east 
of  Norfolk,  are  similar.     On  the  opposite  shores  of  Chesapeake 
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Bay  only  trkhas  is  found.  At  Smith's  Island  the  summer  resi- 
dents are  rather  large  trichas  and  quite  unlike  those  from  Virginia 
Beach  which  is  but  10  miles  across  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay." 
Intergradation  must  occur  through  the  region  about  the  mouth  of 
the  James  River,  in  fact  specimens  from  near  Suffolk,  just  outside 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  are  less  like  racoe  than  those  in  the  swamp. 

Occidmtaiis  presents  some  variation  in  the  direction  of  other 
forms.  The  birds  of  the  great  California  and  Rio  Grande  valleys 
are  greener  above  and  have  the  sides  of  the  body  more  exten- 
sively yellow  than  in  other  examples.  These  lowland  individuals 
trend  in  the  direction  of  melanofs. 

The  differences  between  occidenlalis  and  mehtwps  are  blended 
in  an  adult  male  taken  by  Dr.  E.  A,  Mearns  at  Fort  Hancock, 
Texas,  June  13,  1893,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  geographical  inter- 
grade  (No.  134393  U.  S,  N.  M.  Coll.).  In  this  specimen  the 
wing  is  58  mm.;    tail,  54mm.;  cutmen,   11  mm.;  tarsus,  22  mm. 

There  is  much  yellow  mixed  with  the  worn  white  crown  band, 
and  its  appearance  readily  suggests  both  occidtfitatis  and  melanops 

Variations. 

"  Individual  variation  "  as  usually  understood  and  spoken  of 
is  simply  a  phrase  to  denote  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  relations 
of  individuals  to  their  environment,  their  ecology.  It  also  gener- 
ally covers  diSerences  of  age.  As  I  have  shown,  most  of  the 
differences  in  the  species  trichas  are  purely  zoogeographical,  a 
result  of  their  peculiar  and  positive  relation  to  their  environment, 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  in  fact  the  various  forms  are  products 
of  their  own  peculiar  environments.  There  is  little  true  individual 
variation,  that  is,  variation  from  the  average  in  the  same  locality. 
A  few  specimens,  here  and  there,  of  trichas  have  a  wider  and 
whiter  area  of  ashy  on  the  head.  This  is  simply  due  to  a  wider 
absence  of  a  maximum  amount  of  pigment  in  the  growing  feather, 
caused  probably  by  a  local  lesion  or  lapse  of  pigment  (^  equal 
food  change)  while  the  feathers  were  growing.  Sometimes  a 
male  shows  a  lightening  of  the  yellow  of  the  throat,  but  such 
specimens  are  rare.  More  variation  is  noticeable  in  the  females 
of  trichas,  less  so  in  brcuhidactyia,  a  few  being  entirely  destitute  of 
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yellow,  others  having  but  a  trace.  A  female  from  Smith's  Island 
shows  strongly  Che  outline  of  the  black  and  ashy  of  the  male, 
especially  on  the  forehead.  In  some  immature  fall  male  speci- 
mens the  black  and  ashy  is  either  greatly  restricted  or  nearly 
obscured  by  brown  tips  to  the  feathers ;  in  others  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  diflerence  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  former  being 
from  late  broods,  the  latter  from  early  ones.  As  a  rule  the  person- 
ality of  these  birds  is  so  strong  that  the  environing  influences  are 
unable  to  allow  variation  except  in  geographical  directions. 

Migration. 

The  large  but  well  rounded  wing  of  roscoe,  with  its  short  outer 
primary,  and  its  known  winter  distribution,  shows  that  it  practi- 
cally is  a  resident  where  found.  It  evidently  entirely  withdraws 
from  Virginia  in  winter,  but  occurs  in  that  season  as  far  north  at 
least  as  the  central  coast  district  of  North  Carolina.  The  very 
similar  wing  contour  of  true  trichas  shows  that  its  migratory 
journey  is  not  extensive,  probably  few,  if  any,  leaving  the  United 
States.  The  longer  wing  and  longer  outer  primaries  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  birds  and  their  known  winter  home,  shows 
that  their  journey  is  longer,  which  is  also  the  case  in  a  greater 
degree  with  the  northern  form  braehidaciyla.  The  following  is 
interesting  in  this  connection.  A  large  series  of  summer  speci- 
mens from  the  mountains  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd.  Upon  meas- 
uring them,  it  developed  that  they  could  readily  be  placed  accord- 
ing to  size  in  two  groups,  this  being  independent  of  altitude. 
Distributing  these  specimens  on  a  map  according  to  localities, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  larger  birds  came  from  the  most 
western  portion  of  the  Stale,  the  plateau  region,  while  the  group 
of  smaller  birds  came  from  the  mountains  eastward  of  the  divide. 
The  drainage  of  the  plateau  is  toward  the  Mississippi,  while  the 
mountain  area  is  drained  by  streams  which  flow  southeastward 
into  the  Susquehanna  and  then  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  small  birds,  almost  typical  trichas, 
reached  their  mountain  summer  home  from  the  southeast  by  way 
of  the  river  valleys,  while  the  larger  birds  of  the  plateau  came 
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from  the  southwestward  and  traveled  a  much  greater  distance 
in  going  to  and  from  their  winter  habitat  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Thus  birds  of  the  same  subspecies  occurring  in  the 
same  latitude  at  the  same  or  a  different  elevation  and  in  adjoin- 
ing counties,  are  divisible  into  two  groups  according  to  size,  the 
difference  being  due  to  the  contrast  in  the  length  and  direction 
of  their  migrations.  This  result  is  peculiar  and  interesting,  and 
in  line  with  the  already  known  fact  that  many  eastern  Mississippi 
Valley  migrants  reach  New  York  State,  and  pass  even  further 
east 

The  eastern  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  migration  of  braehidatiyla.  Twenty-six  spring  spec- 
imens collected  in  the  Bahamas  by  the  naturalists  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission  Steamer  '  Albatross '  are  true  braehidaciyla, 
though  somewhat  darkened  and  weathered.  They  undoubtedly 
were  on  their  way  to  northern  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Newfoundland. 

While  on  Smith's  Island,  Virginia,  in  May,  1898,  I  saw  some 
three  dozen  Yellow-throats  which,  with  other  birds,  had  struck 
the  lighthouse  ten  days  previously.  They  all  were  braehidaciyla 
and  mostly  males.  Several  struck  the  lighthouse  on  the  evening 
of  May  21,  and  I  secured  three  females;  they  were  the  same 
form.  The  resident  birds  on  the  island,  which  are  abundant 
and  slightly  larger  than  typical  trichai,  were  all  paired  and  breed- 
ing at  the  time. 

Maryland  Yellow-throats  are  frequently  mentioned  by  writers 
as  being  abundant  during  migrations  at  lighthouses  along  the 
coast ;  they  of  course  are  brachidactyia.  This  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  form  in  abundance  during  migrations  in  the  Bahamas 
readily  suggests  the  idea  that  the  migration  course  is  almost  if 
not  entirely  southward  in  the  autumn  ;  that  birds  bred  in  New 
England  and  eastward  migrate  toward  the  coast  and  thence  over 
the  sea  through  the  Bahamas  to  the  West  Indies. 

This  suggests  the  probability  of  a  former  narrower  separation 
of  the  islands  from  the  continent. 

The  birds  of  the  Mississippi  drainage  area  are  larger  as  we  go 
northward  but  do  not  attain  the  pointed  wing  and  long  outer 
primary  characteristic  of  typical  braehidaciyla.     The  western  bird. 
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Meidmtalis,  migrates  comparatively  little  except  along  its  northern 
habitat.  The  birds  which  summer  at  a  high  altitude  evidently 
simply  descend  to  lower  stations  along  our  southern  borders, 
where  they  spend  the  winter  in  favorable  situations.  Migration 
evidently  has  little  effect  on  their  feather  growth,  their  size  being 
due  to  the  generally  high  elevation  of  the  summer  habitat,  a  truth 
shown  in  many  other  species. 

Little  is  known  of  the  movements  of  melanops,  but  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  difference  from  occidenialts ;  its  richer  coloration 
implies  a  more  southern  and  less  boreal  habitat. 

The  effects  of  a  long  migration  are  well  shown  in  other  species 
of  Geotk!ypU  in  North  America. 

In  G.  agUis,  the  most  northern  breeder  and  probably  also  the 
most  southern  in  its  winter  habitat,  we  have  the  largest  form,  and 
the  outer  primary  (on  immature  birds  the  and)  is  the  longest,  the 
others  graduating  to  the  innermost.  In  G.  philadelpka  and  G. 
tolmiei,  more  southern  yet  high  ground  breeders,  the  wing  is 
slightly  more  rounded,  the  3rd,  sometimes  the  ind,  being  the 
longest ;  the  bill  is  smaller  than  in  agilis  and  the  bird  is  smaller. 

In  G.  formosa  there  is  little  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the 
three  outer  primaries;  but  the  outermost  is  always  slightly  the 
shorter,  the  longer  being  usually  the  2nd.  Their  migration  is 
less  extensive  than  those  given  above. 

As  the  more  southern  and  therefore  more  tropical  forms  do 
not  migrate  extensively  we  find  in  consequence  a  more  rounded 
wing  with  short  outer  primaries,  the'  fourth  (often  the  third  when 
the  feathers  are  worn)  being  the  longest.  It  seems  evident  then 
that  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  wings,  and  especially  of  the 
outer  primaries  and  the  secondaries,  are  an  index  of  the  compara- 
tive length  or  absence  of  migration  in  the  respective  forms.  The 
comparative  differences  of  size,  length  of  wing,  primaries  and 
tails  are  in  this  genus  simply  effects  of  latitudinal  and  altitudinal 
habitats  modified  when  necessary  by  insular  characteristics,  or 
length,  character,  or  absence  of  migration,  hence  more  of  sub- 
specific  or  specific  than  of  generic  or  subgeneric  values.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  a  genus  Oporonis  does  not  exist. 
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The  Molt  of  the  Adult. 

In  the  new  autumnal  plumage  all  of  the  trkhcts  group  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  richness  that  they  do  not  possess  in  spring.  The 
dorsum  is  decidedly  brownish,  and  the  ashy  of  the  head  is 
obscured  by  brown  tips,  the  black  by  ashy  and  bilown.  These 
tips  wear  off  during  the  autumn  and  winter  and  much  of  the 
brownish  also,  so  that  the  width  of  the  ashy  and  black  areas  are 
increased  and  the  color  intensified  by  wearing.  The  dorsal 
brown  is  worn  off,  slightly  in  roscoe,  much  more  in  brachidaetyta, 
and  usually  almost  entirely  in  trUhas.  A  few  spring  trichas  retain 
this  brown  to  some  extent  on  the  pileum.  There  is  a  spring 
molt  of  the  throat  feathers,  also  of  the  facial  black,  but  this  last 
may  not  be  complete.  The  fall  molt  takes  place  while  the  birds 
are  moving  slowly  southward ;  the.  spring  molt  evidently  occurs 
before  they  start  northwards.  The  female  does  not  molt  in 
spring. 

The  Molt  of  the  Immature. 

As  soon  as  the  young  is  capable  of  obtaining  its  own  food,  it 
begins  to  change  its  nestling  (mesoptile)  plumage.  This  is 
effected  rather  slowly.  First  a  few  yellow  feathers  appear  on 
the  sides  of  the  breast  and  then  on  the  sides  of  the  throat. 
Green  feathers  next  appear  on  the  back  and  scapulars,  the  body 
being  first  covered  with  the  new  feathers.  In  the  male  blackish 
feathers  then  appear  under  the  eyes  back  of  the  gape,  and  brown- 
ish  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head,  thence  the  change  rapidly 
continues,  the  tertials,  wing-  and  tail-coverts  changing  while  the 
head  changes.  When  the  birds  complete  this  stage  they  start  on 
their  southward  journey  (at  least  about  Washington),  so  that  it 
is  difhcult  to  follow  further  changes,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  change  continues  and  includes  the  wings  and  tail.  No.  3303, 
August  14,  1893,  W.  P.  collection,  is  an  immature  male  trickas 
that  has  nearly  completed  the  molt ;  the  four  outer  primaries  are 
of  various  lengths  of  growth,  the  inner  all  having  been  changed. 
This  is  similar  to  the  change  in  the  adults  and  at  once  shows  how 
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the  length  and  character  of  the  migration  can  influence  the  growth 
of  these  feathers,  greater  wing  power  having  developed  and  found 
expression  in  longer  outer  primaries  as  the  length  of  the  migra- 
tion journey  gradually  increased  in  the  individuals  subject  to  the 
change.  The  three  outer  tail-feathers  of  this  specimen  on  one 
side,  four  on  the  other,  are  still  in  place,  but  the  central  ones 
have  dropped  out  and  new  ones  are  growing.  A  female.  No.  3503, 
August  10,  1894,  is  in  somewhat  similar  condition,  the  outer 
primaries  are  further  advanced  and  the  outer  new  tail-feathers 
are  of  differing  lengths.  The  body  change  is  nearly  complete. 
Other  specimens  show  similar  changes,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  July  and  completed  by  the  middle  of  August.  This 
molting  takes  place  all  along  the  Atlantic  watershed  about  the 
same  time,  but  the  birds  of  any  given  locality  move  further  south 
before  it  is  completed.  It  would  seem  that  the  night  flights 
begin  when  the  wing  molt  is  fully  completed. 

A  spring  molt  undoubtedly  occurs,  especially  in  the  males,  but 
it  is  confined  to  the  face  and  throat.  The  yellow  of  the  throat 
and  most  if  not  all  of  the  immature  facial  black  and  the  white 
eycring  is  replaced,  so  that  the  immature  spring  bird  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  an  adult.  No  spring  molt  appears  evident 
on  female  specimens.  Occasionally  a  male  specimen  is  taken  in 
spring  which  has  not  had  a  spring  molt.  I  have  taken  several 
about  Washington  and  have  seen  others.  Immature  birds  of  all 
the  forms  have  slightly  shorter  wings  and  primaries  during  their 
second  summer. 

The  high  and  arid  character  of  the  habitat  of  otadentaia 
accounts  for  the  paleness  of  spring,  summer,  and  most  winter 
specimens,  but  the  darkness  of  freshly  molted  birds  tells  a  dif- 
ferent tale.  As  already  stated,  the  immature  when  freshly 
molted  are  as  dark  as  eastern  birds  and  the  adults  are  scarcely 
less  so.  But  a  paling  of  the  plumage  rapidly  takes  place,  being 
entirely  caused  by  the  bleaching  action  of  the  dry,  clear,  western 
atmosphere.  The  white  feathers  bordering  the  facial  black  are 
at  first  ashy,  but  little  paler  than  in  eastern  birds,  but  they  soon 
bleach  even  before  they  have  fully  grown,  except  where,  as  in 
immature  birds,  they  are  protected  by  brownish  tips.  This 
darker  coloration  of  freshly  molted  birds  is  an  index  of  the  char- 
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actei  of  the  local  habitat.  These  birds  inhabit  bushy  moist 
situations,  where  they  obtain  their  food  near  or  on  the  ground, 
so  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  effects  of  a  generally  prevail- 
ing arid  climate  should  counteract  purely  local  pigment  effects. 
Thus  paleness  in  this  bird  is  largely  a  mechanical  effect  due  to 
climate  and  wearing.  There  is  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
effects  of  a  local,  rich,  moist  land  diet,  which  alone  produces  the 
pigment,  and  the  high  and  generally  arid  climate  which  has  many 
months  in  which  to  effect  a  bleaching  change. 


Conclusions. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Yellow-throats  of  the  Eastern 
States  can  be  readily  segregated  into  three  well  marked  sub- 
species, each  occupying  topographically,  geologically  and  clima- 
tologically  distinct  faunal  areas  of  enormous  extent,  and  that 
each  one  is  the  product  of  its  own  peculiar  environment  plus  in 
one  case  the  effects  of  a  long  migration.  The  comparatively 
recent,  geologically  speaking,  retreat  of  the  glacial  snow  and  ice 
has  permitted,  slowly  to  be  sure  but  steadily,  the  evolution  of 
braehidactyla  from  its  preglacial  short-winged  ancestor.  This  has 
been  effected  not  by  the  extension  of  the  range  of  a  species  or 
even  a  subspecies  but  by  the  slow  increase  of  the  more  northern 
individuals  as  the  retreating  snow  and  ice  opened  up  a  greater 
extent  northward  of  possible  breeding  range.  Concomitant  with 
this  increase  of  individuals  in  one  direction  occurred  also  a 
change  of  structure  and  character,  the  change  being  in  an  as- 
cending ratio  as  a  more  northern  point  was  reached  each  year  or 
cycle  of  years.  The  result  was  a  constantly  increasing  differ- 
ence, the  birth  of  a  subspecies.  Therefore,  like  so  many  other 
North  American  birds,  brachida<tyla  is  a  result  of  a  decrease  of 
glacial  ice  and  snow.  We  have  then  along  approximately  the 
same  longitude  three  distinct  forms  of  one  species  with  two  sets 
of  intermediates.  At  one  end  the  form  is  large  because  the 
individuals  obey  the  well  known  law,  that:  where  a  species  occu- 
pies a  longitudinal  or  allitudinal  range  the  more  boreal  individuals 
are  larger  than  their  relatives  0/  adjoining  lower  ground  habitat. 
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At  the  southern  end  the  form  is  also  a  large  one  because  the 
individuals  obey  the  law,  that :  where  a  species  occupies  a  range 
one  end  of  which  is  a  low,  tropical  or  island  area,  then  the  individ- 
uals occupying  this  portion  are  larger  than  those  occupying  an 
adjoining  dissimilar  habitat.  The  result  may  be  a  species  or 
subspecies  differing  from  the  parent  stock  according  as  the 
separation  is  long,  or  the  environing  influences  are  intense  or 
weak.  In  the  case  of  brachidactyla  migration  has  intensifled  the 
divergence  by  compelling  a  longer  wing,  a  process  still  in  prog- 
ress. The  lapse  of  time  since  the  glacial  retreat  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  make  the  outer  quill  the  longest  but  such  is  evi- 
dently the  tendency.  In  agilis  ve  have  a  species  which  evidently 
occupies  largely  what  was  an  island  area  in  preglacial  or  inter- 
glacial  times,  and  the  development  of  the  wing  was  hastened  by 
the  birds  having  to  migrate  over,  or  by,  a  Mississippi  Sea.*  In 
tolmiei  and  Philadelphia  we  have  two  slightly  differing  speciesi 
evidently  two  divergents  from  a  common  stock ;  divergent 
because  they  extended  their  range  northward  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  Sea.  It  would  seem  also  that  in  trichas  and 
all  its  eastern  relatives  we  have  one  branch,  and  in  melanops  and 
occidentalis  another,  long  separated  by  the  same  cause.  The 
retreat  of  the  ice  has  permitted  the  forms  to  be  localized  where 
we  now  know  them,  and  as  the  Mississippi  Sea  disappeared 
trichas  and  occidentalis  approached  each  other  and  have  appar- 
ently insensibly  intergraded.  A  similar  case  is  the  Meadowlarks 
which  have  joined  habitats  during  the  historical  period. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  ranges  of  the  three  forms  of 
trichas  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  quite  peculiar.  Considered  lati- 
tudinally  the  range  of  roscoe  ends  where  trichas  is  in  its  prime, 
and  in  its  turn  this  gives  way  to  brachidactyla.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent, they-occupy  different  faunal  areas,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  determined  by  altitude,  the  slope  angle  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  drainage.     The  width  of  the  faunal  area  and  the  char- 

'I'he  fonner  presence  of  this  sea  is  indisputable  and  its  ejects  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  North  American  bird  life  have  hardly  been  noticed,  yet  it  divided 
it  into  two  parts,  usually  with  representatives  on  each  side.  The  life  of  the 
parts  have  approached  each  other  as  the  sea  disappeared  and  at  the  same 
time  southern  forma  have  tnovcd  northward. 
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acter  of  the  topography,  geology  and  vegetation  are  importaflt 
factors.  The  Mississippi  Valley  bird  is  like  true  trichas  because 
it  occupies  similar  altitudinal  and  geological  territory ;  it  is  unlike 
Irickas  mainly  because  its  winter  habitat  is  different  and  is  at  a 
greater  distance.  The  latter  influence  is  the  slightest  and  per- 
mits us  to  retain  the  bird  in  the  same  subspecies,  but  further 
northwards  and  especially  northeastwards,  the  other  influence 
becomes  stronger  and  a  different  subspecies  is  the  result.  The 
best  examples  of  braehidaetyla  are  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  be- 
cause there  the  birds  make  a  sea  journey  and  evidently  special- 
ized quicker  because  of  their  comparatively  narrow  habitat  during 
the  glacial  retreat ;  the  broader  area  of  the  Mississippi  region 
and  the  lake  barriers  having  delayed  the  development  of  the  birds 
northward.  The  migration  of  brachidadyla  through  the  Bahamas 
proves  that  this  group  of  islands  was  formerly  less  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent. 

In  my  study  of  these  birds,  I  have  been  unable  to  consider 
temperature  as  an  important  factor  in  producing  differential 
characters.  The  strong  psychological  characters  cannot  be 
accepted  as  caused  by  temperature,  for  they  are  almost  entirely 
absent  in  the  females.  The  physiological  characters  are  neces- 
sarily to  be  correlated  with  other  more  direct  influences,  many  of 
which  I  have  indicated.  One  effect  of  temperature  has  been  to 
permit  of  a  larger  number  of  forms  in  the  tropics,  but  only  indi- 
rectly by  its  influence  on  other  life  and  in  connection  with  other 
causes  in  affecting  the  topography.  Northward  few  species  are 
found,  but  they  are  strikingly  different  even  in  the  same  temper- 
ature areas.  Temperature  acts  principally  as  a  barrier  in  pre- 
venting, along  the  northern  and  higher  borders  of  the  ranges  of 
these  birds,  favoring  topographical  conditions.  If  our  present 
arctic  zone  was  to  disappear,  these  birds  would  gradually  work 
northwards  and  eventually,  if  favorable  conditions  continued  for 
a  long  period,  would-break  up  into  various  forms  under  the  influ- 
ence of  local  conditions ;  but  they  would  never  have  the  short 
rounded  wings  of  their  tropical  relatives  unless  their  migration 
should  wholly  cease. 

The  genus  Geothlypu  is  purely  Nearctic  wherever  it  is  found, 
and  undoubtedly  developed  in  North  America  during  preglacial 
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times.  Its  presence  south  of  the  United  States  is  due  to  former 
glacial  influences,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  forms  are  the  lowest 
and  most  generalized.  The  trichas  group  represents  its  highest 
development. 

I  would  extend  the  present  accepted  southern  limit  of  the 
Nearctic  subregion  to  include  nearly  all  of  the  West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  consider  its  life  as  an  invasion  and 
overlaying  of  the  Neotropical  region  consequent  upon  the  effects 
of  a  glacial  period.  Neotropical  life  now  barely  reaches  the 
United  States.  Present  winter  North  American  life  represents  a 
transition  between  the  original  Paliearctic,  from  which  it  has  been 
derived,  and  the  pure  Nearctic,  an  earlier  result,  of  which  Geo- 
thfypis  is  an  example. 

My  indebtedness  to  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum 
and  the  Biological  Survey  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


NOTES   ON  A   FEW  SPECIES   OF   IDAHO  AND  WASH- 
INGTON  BIRDS. 

BV   JOHN    O.    SNYDER. 

During  the  year  1S94  the  following  notes  were  made  in  north- 
ern Idaho  and  Washington.  Specimens  of  each  species  mentioned 
were  taken  and  preserved.  The  localities  visited  were  Kaniksu 
Lake,  Blue  Lake,  Hoodoo  Lake,  and  Spirit  Lake  in  Kootenai 
Co.,  Idaho  i  Diamond  Lake  in  Stevens  Co.,  Mt.  Carleton  in 
Spokane  Co.,  and  Pullman  in  Whitman  Co.,  Washington. 

I.  Mer^BDacT  americanua,  Americaii  Merganser.  —  Several  females 
with  young  obBcrved  at  Diamond  Lake,  where  downjr  young  were  taken, 
June  >■- 

1.  Ansa  boichaa.  Mallard. —  Very  common  in  Hoodoo  Valley  during 
August,  when  females  with  large  flockg  of  young  were  frequently  seen. 
No  males  were  taken.     Also  seen  at  L.ake  Kaniksu. 

3.  Aythya  americana.  Redhead.  —  Lake  Kaniksu  and  Hoodoo 
Valley.    Young  were  seen  at  the  latter  place,  Aug.  iS. 
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4.  BranU  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. — One  flock,  from  nhich 
three  specimens  were  taken,  was  seen  near  Kanlksu  Lake,  July  j6. 

5.  Porzana  Carolina.  Sora.  —  Common  at  Hoodoo  Lake  and  the 
adjacent  marshes  where  the  downy  young  were  taken  Aug,  13. 

6.  Pulica  americana.  American  Coot.  —  Very  abundant  al  Hoodoo 
Lake,  vfhere  on  Aug.  13,  young  measuring  from  243  to  s8j  mm.  long 
were  taken. 

7.  GoUinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe.  —  Two  specimens  were  col- 
lected near  Pullman,  Jan.  21,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
Specimens  were  also  taken  at  Blue  Lake. 

S.  AgialiiiB  vocifera.  Killdeer,  —  Common  at  Pullman.  Observed 
in  the  spring  as  early  as  March  i. 

9.  Dendtagapus  obacuru*  ricbardsomi.  Richardson's  Grouse. — 
Commonly  known  as  '  Blue  Grouse.'  They  were  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blue  Lake  from  the  izth  until  the  3ath  of  July.  During  this 
time  the  females  and  voung  were  migrating  from  higher  altitudes. 
They  were  abundant  on  the  foothills  east  of  Hoodoo  Valley  during  the 
latter  part  of  August.  None  were  seen  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley. 
No  males  were  observed. 

The  small  young  have  a  pointed  tail  of  three  or  four  feathers  with 
white  shaftlines.  Later,  when  the  more  permanent  feathers  grow  out, 
the  tail  consists  of  a  dark  colored,  square  cut  basal  part,  beyond  which 
the  lighter  feathers  project.  When  the  dark  feathers  have  grown  to  be 
as  long  as  the  lighter  ones  the  latter  are  shed. 

When  disturbed,  the  mother  and  young  usually  took  to  the  nearest 
trees  and  quietly  observed  the  intruder.  Both  old  and  young  were  very 
tame,  and  while  foraging  they  frequently  came  into  camp.  Once,  on 
looking  up  from  my  work,  I  saw  a  female  quietly  walking  out  of  my  tent, 
while  her  five  young  were  searching  for  food  near  by. 

10.  Canachites  franklinii.  Franklin's  Grouse.  —  Although  not  a 
common  bird,  the  '  Fool-hen '  was  sometimes  seen  in  the  forests  of  black 
pine  near  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River.  One  sat  sedately  on  a  limb  while  a 
revolver  was  emptied  at  her.  The  shots  having  missed,  roots  and  stones 
were  thrown,  which  she  avoided  by  stiff  bows  or  occasional  steps  to  the 
side. 

11.  Bonasa  umbellua  togata.  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse.  —  Females 
and  downy  young  were  observed  at  Diamond  Lake,  June  13  and  23. 

During  the  early  part  of  July,  young  were  frequently  seen  In  the  vicinity 
of  Mt.  Carleton.     No  males  were  observed. 

In  August,  individuals  of  this  species  were  commonly  seen  in  the 
valley  of  Hoodoo  Lake. 

13.  Zenaidura  macioura.  Mournins  Dove. — Vicinity  of  Pullman^ 
during  September. 

13.  Buteo  borealis  calurua.  Western  Redtail.  —  One  was  secured 
al  Blue  Lake,  and  another,  a  young  individual,  near  the  Pend  d'Oreille 
River. 
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14.  Aquila  cbryflaStoa.  Golden  Eacle.  —  Kaniksu  and  Blue  Ijiket. 
Not  common. 

15.  Falco  columbariuB.  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Pullman,  Washington, 
October ;  Hoodoo  Valley,  August. 

16.  Falco  flparveriuB.  American  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Sparrow  Hawks 
were  common  in  Hoodoo  Valley  during  the  tatter  part  of  August. 

17.  Pandion  haliaatus  caiolinensis.  American  Osprev,  —  Pullman, 
Wash.,  May  l.  Fish  Hawks  were  frequently  seen  at  all  the  lakes  visited. 
Sometimes  they  caught  fish  so  large  that  thev  could  scarcely  manage 
them. 

18.  Asio  wilaonianuB.  Lonc-eared  Owl.  —  One  female  taken  in 
Hoodoo  Valley,  Aug.  18. 

19.  Asio  ace ipitrinus.  Short- eared  Owl.  —  Found  breeding  at  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  May  5,  and  later.  The  nests,  on  [he  ground,  are  often 
plowed  under  by  ranchers. 

70.  Speotyto  cunicularia  taj^ogiea.  Burrowing  Owl.  —  Occasionally 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Pullman.     Nesls  in  burrows  of  Sfermofhiltit. 

31.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Diamond  Lake  and  Blue 
Lake.     Not  common. 

21.  Dryobates  viUosus  harrisil.  Harris's  Woodpecker.  —  One  young 
Individual  taken  in  Hoodoo  Valley. 

33-  SphyrapicuB  variuB  nuchaliB.  Red-!4aped  Sapsucker.  —  Com- 
mon In  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  Lake. 

24.  Colaptes  cafer.  Red-shapted  Flicker.  —  Pullman.  From  March 
to  September.     Not  common. 

25.  Chordeiles  virginianus.  Nigiitkawk.  —  Abundant  at  Diamond 
Lake  and  at  all  points  visited  in  Idaho.  Downy  young  were  found  at 
Blue  Lake,  July  20. 

j6,  Trochilus  alexandri.  Black-ckinned  Hummingbird.  —  One  fe- 
male taken  at  Blue  Lake,  July  10.     Not  common. 

27.  SelaBphoruB  rufua.  Rufcs  Hummingbird.  —  One  male  and  a  nest 
containing  two  young  were  observed  at  Blue  I^ke,  July  17. 

38.  OtocoriB  alpeatris  arenicola  (sub.  sp.?).  Desert  Horned  Lark. 
—  Common  at  Pullman.  They  were  observed  in  docks  with  Antkas, 
Oct.  II.     Abundant  in  March  and  April.     Nestlings  seen  Apr.  25. 

39.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.  American  Magpie.  —  Hoodoo  Lake,  Aug. 
16.     Common  in  winter. 

30.  Cyanocitia  aielleti  annectena.  Black-headed  Jay.  —  At  high 
altitudes  near  Blue  Lake.  Not  common. 

31.  Sturaella  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Common  at  Pull- 
man. Abundant  during  September,  March  and  April.  Not  seen  in 
winter. 

31.  Pocecetea  gramineua  cooiinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow.  — 
Pullman.    Numerous  small  flocks  seen  in  September  and  April. 

33.  Zonotiichia  leucophrys  intermedia.  Intermediate  Sparrow, — 
Pullm 
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34.  SpiielU  monticola  ochtacea.  Western  Tree  Sparrow.— Pull- 
man i  common  during  April.  They  frequent  the  thicl:ets  bordering  the 
creeks,  where  the  first  ones  were  taken,  March  3.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  at  that  time. 

35.  Junco  hyemalis  contiectetis  Cones.  —  A  Juncowhich  1  identify  as 
aboye,  possibly  incorrectly,  was  common  everywhere.  Pullman,  Mar.  31. 
Nesting  in  the  vicinityof  Ml.  Carleton,  July  4.  Young  were  seen  at  Blue 
Lake,  July  18. 

36.  Meloapita  melodia  montana.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow.  —  Com- 
mon in  Bocka  with  Spi'xtlta  aenticala  ockracea  in  the  vicinity  of  Pull- 
man during  the  first  week  of  March.  Common  on  the  low  meadows 
bordering  Blue  Lake. 

37.  Pasaetella  Uiaca  schiatacea.  Slats-colored  Spari^ow.  —  Pull- 
man. Usually  seen  perched  on  the  topmost  twig  of  some  bush,  singing 
vigorously. 

38.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Louisiana  Tan'ager. —  Frequently  seen  at 
Blue  Lake. 

39.  Ampelia  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing.  —  Small  flocks  of  these 
birds  were  occasionally  seen  at  Blue  Lake. 

40.  Geotblypis  tolmiei.  M aco ill iv bay's  Warbler.  —  Near  Mt. 
Carleton  in  open  woods.     A  nest  with  eggs  was  seen,  June  30. 

41.  Anthua  penailvaoicus.  American  Pipit.  —  Abundant  at  Pullman 
during  the  latter  part  of  October  in  flocks  with  Otocerh. 

41.  Sitta  canadenaia.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  B la nchard  Valley, 
on  the  east  slope  of  Mt.  Carleton. 

43.  ReguluB  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  —  Pullman;  com- 
mon during  April. 

44.  Hylocichia  ustulatuB  awainflonii.  Olivb-backbd  Thrush.  — Com- 
mon at  Blue  Lake  during  the  latter  part  of  July.  Also  observed  in 
Hoodoo  Valley. 

45.  Merula  migratoria'propinqua.  Western  Robin.  —  Robins  were 
seen  in  ^vtry  locality  visited.  They  were  common  in  flocks  at  Pullman 
during  September.  In  the  Spring  (March  3)  they  returned  before  the 
snow  metled,  and  began  nesting  so  early  that  th»  eggs  and  young  birds 
were  frequenlly  frozen. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SHEARWATER  FROM   THE 
HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 


Puffinus  newelli,  sp.  nov. 

Above,  including  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail,  clear  and  somewhnt 
glossy  black.  Border  of  under  wing-coverts  black.  Beneath,  including 
under  tail-coverts,  pure  while.  Maxilla  and  edge  and  tip  of  mandible 
black;  rest  of  muxilta  liglit  broun.  Tarsus  and  feet  light  vellow,  but 
black  along  the  outer  posterior  side  of  tarsus,  tlie  outer  toe  and  half  the 
middle  toe.     Wing,  8.65;    tail,  3.75;  bill,  1.28;  tarsus,  1.80. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  a  Shearwater  obtained  by  Mi.  M. 
Newell  of  Hilo  (Brother  Matthias  of  the  Catholic  Brotherhood) 
in  Waihee  Valley,  Island  of  Ulani,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  by 
him  recently  presented  to  the  author.  The  sex  was  not  deter- 
mined. The  bird  was  taken  from  its  burrow  with  several  others 
by  natives  and  brought  to  Mr.  Newell  alive.  The  latter  saved 
two  specimens.  One,  the  type,  is  in  my  possession ;  the  other  is 
probably  still  extant  and  in  Honolulu. 

In  1894  the  species  was  numerous  enough  in  the  above  men- 
tioned locality,  but  its  present  status  is  doubtful,  for  the  mon- 
goose, which  is  rapidly  exterminating  the  native  Puilins  elsewhere 
upon  the  islands,  is  an  inhabitant  also  of  Utani. 

As  this  Puffin  was  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  as  no  account  of  it 
appears  in  either  Rothschild's  or  Wilson's  works  upon  the  island 
birds,  I  sent  the  specimen  to  Mr.  Ridgway  who  kindly  compared 
it  with  National  Museum  material.  Mr.  Ridgway's  remarks  upon 
the  specimen  are  as  follows :  "  The  Puffinus  which  you  sent  for 
identification  is  without  doubt  a  new  species.  It  comes  nearest 
to  P.  auricularis  Townsend,  of  Clarion  Island  (Revillagigedo 
group,  N.  W.  Mexico),  but  differs  in  blacker  color  of  upper  parts, 
wholly  white  malar  region,  more  extensive,  more  uniform  and 
more  abruptly  white  anterior  and  central  under  tail-coverts,  more 
extensive  and  '  solid  '  blackish  border  to  under  wing-covert  region, 
and  especially  in  the  very  abrupt  line  of  demarkation  along  sides 
of  neck  between  the  black  of  upper  parts  and  white  of  under 
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parts.    P.  auricularis  also  has  the   bill  entirely  black  and  also 
stouter." 

The  species  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Newell,  who  has  paid  consid- 
erable attention  to  Hawaiian  birds  and  has  made  extensive 
collections. 


NESTING  HABITS  OF  THE  PACIFIC   COAST   SPECIES 
OF  THE  GENUS  AUFFINUS. 


Plate   VIII. 

The  Black-vented  Shearwater  {Puffinus  opisthomelas) ,  the 
most  abundant  of  our  Pacific  Shearwaters,  is  extremely  plenti- 
ful off  the  coast  of  central  California  during  the  summer  months, 
and  is  found  at  alt  seasons  of  the  year  south  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Islands.  How  far  north  its  range  extends  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  have  seen  what  I  was  reasonably  sure  was  this  species  ofE 
the  Columbia  River  in  November.  Since  its  summer  range  is  so 
far  to  the  north  it  is  a  little  strange  that  no  breeding  grounds 
have  been  discovered  north  of  the  Mexican  Boundary. 

Several  years  since  Major  Bendire  wrote  me  that  there  was  in 
the  National  Museum  two  or  three  eggs  said  to  have  been  taken 
on  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  As  I  now  remember,  he 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  location,  but  considered  the  iden- 
tification correct.  That  it  does  not  nest  on  any  of  the  larger  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  group,  I  am  certain,  since  the  foxes  that 
inhabit  the  islands  would  exterminate  them,  but  it  is  possible 
that  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands  where  there  are  no  enemies 
a  few  may  be  found  nesting.  South  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands 
I  am  confident  none  are  found  until  Guadaloupe  is  reached,  about 
two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  National  boundary. 

Several  years  since,  I  found  the  Black- vented  Shearwater 
(Puffinus  gavid)  rather  common  on  Guadaloupe,  where  their  bur- 
rows were  dug  under  huge  blocks  of  lava  in  several  parts  of  the 
island,  but  in  no  place  was  there  any  large  colony.     Their  nests 
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were  all  inaccessible  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sites  selected, 
either  in  natural  holes  in  the  lava  or  under  large  boulders,  and 
no  eggs  were  secured.  A  night  was  spent  on  the  top  ot  the 
island  in  a  heavy  cypress  growth,  about  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Here  the  Shearwaters  were  heard  all  night,  their  choking, 
gasping  notes  coming  from  all  sides  as  they  flew  through  this 
grove. 

On  the  San  Benito  Islands,  lying  between  Guadaloupe  and 
Cerros  Islands,  I  have  also  found  a  few  P.  opitthomelat  nest- 
ing. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  are  no  bur- 
rows on  these  islands,  all  the  nests  being  in  small  caves,  which 
are  nearly  filled  with  deposits  of  guano  left  by  untold  generations 
of  Puffinus.  The  caves  are  all  small  and  the  nests  inaccessible 
but  I  think  that  each  cave  was  inhabited  by  several  pairs  of  birds, 
judging  by  the  outcry  and  warning  hisses  that  greeted  my 
approach  to  the  entrance. 

About  thirty-iive  miles  south  of  San  Benito  Islands  lies 
Natividad  Island,  a  lower  and  more  sandy  island  than  those  pre- 
viously mentioned  —  a  condition  which  seems  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  Black-vented  Shearwaters  to  a  nicety,  for  here  are 
found  thousands  of  them,  nesting  the  full  length  of  the  island, 
some  three  miles  in  extent.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  rocky 
slopes  and  ridges  the  entire  island  may  be  said  to  be  one  almost 
continuous  colony.  This  island  I  first  visited  in  August,  1896. 
The  size  of  the  burrows  at  once  attracted  my  attention,  and  a 
closer  examination  revealed  the  unmistakable  tracks  of  a  Pugmut. 
Though  the  footprints  were  abundant  and  fresh,  proving  that  the 
burrows  were  still  visited  at  night,  all  of  those  examined  were 
unoccupied.  I  again  called  at  Natividad  April  to,  1897,  and 
found  the  breeding  season  at  its  height,  each  burrow  containing 
either  a  pair  of  Shearwaters  or  one  Shearwater  and  a  fresh  egg. 
In  no  case,  I  think,  did  I  find  an  egg  in  a  burrow  with  two  birds. 
The  burrows  were  usually  about  ten  feet  in  length,  seldom  if  ever 
straight,  but  with  one  or  two  sudden  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  the 
nest  sometimes  being  but  two  feet  from  the  entrance  though  at 
the  end  of  a  ten.foot  burrow.  Few  of  the  nests  were  over  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  burrows  being  for  the  most  part 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  loose  nature  of  the  soil  made  walking 
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anything  but  a  pleasure,  as  one  constantly  broke  through  into 
tunnels,  the  exact  location  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  detemiine. 

The  tracks  in  the  fresh  soil  about  the  entrance  to  the  burrows 
showed  the  imprint  of  the  tarsus  for  its  full  length,  showing  that 
the  birds  rest  their  weight  on  the  tarsus  as  much  as  on  the  toes. 

There  was  little  attempt  at  nest-building,  the  eggs  for  the  most 
part  being  laid  in  a  depression  in  the  sand  at  the  end  of  the  bur- 
row. In  a  few  cases  a  number  of  small  twigs  and  sticks  had  been 
placed  in  the  hollow  forming  a  very  crude  nest.  Before  the  egg 
is  deposited  the  burrow  is  occupied  by  both  birds,  and  I  have 
found  them  on  the  nest  at  least  a  month  before  any  eggs  were 
laid.  Just  how  early  they  take  to  the  burrows  I  am  unable  to 
say,  not  having  visited  the  nesting  colony  earlier  than  the  first 
week  in  March,  when  all  the  burrows  were  occupied. 

I  have  never  heard  any  love  notes  from  this  species  when  in 
the  burrows.  Their  outcry  at  night,  however,  when  they  emerge 
from  their  nests  and  fly  about  over  the  island,  is  something  unique 
in  ray  experience.  The  note  is  a  series  of  choking  cries  coupled 
with  a  hissing,  like  escaping  steam,  the  same  that  I  have  at  times 
heard  them  utter  when  disturbed  in  their  burrows.  On  July  t,  I 
found  the  burrows  on  Natividad  occupied  entirely  by  young  birds 
that  were  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  adults,  but  still  clothed 
in  down  through  which  were  growing  a  few  feathers.  They  were 
sooty  black  above  and  lighter  below.  When  brought  to  the  light 
they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
adults. 

About  Cape  St,  Lucas  Townsend's  Shearwater  (/^£^n«f  auricw 
laris)  is  rather  common,  and  though  perfectly  distinct  specifically 
it  is  quite  closely  related  to  /*.  gpisthomelat  and  has  a  similar 
breeding  season.  On  San  Benedicto  Island  I  found  a  few  nesting 
the  last  week  in  May.  At  this  date  most  of  the  young  were 
but  a  few  days  old,  covered  with  sooty  down  above,  and  paler- 
grayish  below.  With  the  smaller  young  I  often  found  one  of  the 
parents,  but  they  were  as  frequently  alone.  The  burrows  were  all 
confined  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  —  about  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  where  they  were  dug  among  the  bunches  of  thick,  tangled 
grass,  and  were  well  scattered,  a  dozen  or  so  being  a  large  colony. 
The  burrows  were  not  so  deep  or  long  as  were  those  of  P.  opis- 
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thomelas  on  Natividad,  averaging  about  five  feet  in  lengtli.  On 
Clarion  Island  this  species  was  again  found  in  a  similar  location, 
all  of  the  burrows  being  confined  to  a  thick  growth  of  grass,  on 
the  high  parts  of  the  island. 

The  Clarion  colonies  were  more  extensive,  each  suitable  patch 
of  grass  being  well  populated.  Few  birds  were  seen  at  sea  during 
the  daytime  and  at  night,  those  that  visited  the  nests  must  have 
been  much  more  silent  than  is  the  Black-vented  Shearwater,  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  colonies,  for  I  do  not  remember  hearing  any 
notes  that  I  could  attribute  to  P.  aurieularis  though  one  or  two  of 
those  that  were  dragged  from  their  nests  gave  vent  to  their  dis- 
pleasure in  notes  similar  to  those  of  P.  opisthomelas. 

About  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  between  that  point  and  the  Revilla- 
gigedo  Islands,  the  Wedge-tailed  Shearwater  (Puffinus  cuneatus)  is 
found  in  abundance  in  May  and  June.  It  probably  may  occur  at 
other  seasons,  but  as  I  have  not  visited  the  region  of  the  Cape 
during  other  seasons  I  can  give  no  assurance  of  its  doing  so. 
This  species  is  of  exceptional  interest,  as  it  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Shearwaters  new  to  the  North  American  fauna,  and  of  which  little 
is  known.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  large  colony  nest- 
ing on  San  Benedicto  Island,  from  which  was  obtained  a  fine 
series  of  skins  with  all  of  the  intergrades  between  the  white-bellied 
phase  of  '  euneatus '  and  the  dusky  form  described  by  L.  Stejneger 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  knudsmi. 

On  first  landing  on  San  Benedicto,  the  first  of  May,  I  heard  a 
low  murmuring  noise  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  Thinking  it  might  come  from  a  rookery  of  seals, 
I  started  outto  investigate,  but  soon  found  that  I  was  getting  no 
nearer  the  source  of  the  noise,  which  possessed  a  ventriloquial 
power  difficult  to  locate.  I  soon,  however,  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  large  burrows  which  fairly  honeycombed  the  entire 
south  end  of  the  island,  which  was  so  completely  undermined  that 
one  constantly  broke  through  into  burrows,  frequently  sinking  to 
the  bips  in  ground  that  had  every  appearance  of  being  solid. 

The  accompanying  photograph  (Plate  VIII)  gives  one  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  number  of  burrows,  and  of  course  shows 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  colony. 

From  many  of  the  holes  came  moans  and  sobs  in   soft  low 
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tones,  inexpressively  sad  and  wierd,  — the  love  notes  of  Puffinus 
aineatus. 

A  number  of  the  burrows  were  opened,  and  from  each  were 
taken  two  birds,  which  fought  and  bit  most  savagely  on  being 
dragged  to  the  light.  By  far  the  greater  number  were  in  dark 
plumage,  but  many  showed  lighter  underparts,  and  in  some  cases 
a  perfectly  typical  '  cumatus,'  with  pure  white  underparts,  was 
found  in  the  same  burrow  with  a  dark  ^knudsaii' 

At  this  date  the  burrows  were  about  four  to  five  feet  in  length, 
most  of  them  running  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  along  the 
sides  of  the  steep  narrow  ravines  that  everywhere  cut  this  end  of 
the  island. 

The  soil  is  chiefly  of  fine  pumice,  in  some  places  soft  and 
easily  excavated,  but  in  others  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 
pick  in  opening  the  burrows.  In  most  of  the  excavations  was  a 
rude  attempt  at  nest  building,  consisting  of  a  few  sprigs  of  green 
grass  and  other  vegetation  which  grew  about  the  colony,  and  on 
this  meagre  platform  were  both  birds,  but  no  eggs.  Nor  did  the 
condition  of  the  birds  indicate  that  the  actual  nesting  season  was 
^t  hand.  About  sunset  the  birds  from  the  island  began  to  seek 
the  water,  meeting  a  similar  tide  moving  in  from  the  sea.  They 
mostly  centered  about  the  south  end  of  the  island,  which  soon 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  beehive.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Shearwaters  were  circling  about  with  easy  flight, 
much  more  airy  and  graceful  than  that  of  any  Shearwater  with  which 
I  am  familiar  ;  especially  was  the  difference  accentuated  when  an 
occasional  auricularis  with  typical  Shearwater  flight,  skimmed 
through  the  throng.  The  greater  part  of  those  birds  which  came 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  descended  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  with  wings  set  until  near  the  water,  when  they  sailed  off 
over  the  waves  until  lost  to  view,  while  others  descending  in  a 
spiral  course  joined  their  fellows  in  circling  about  the  water  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  There  was  little,  if  any,  outcry,  though  the 
sobbing  notes  were  often  heard  from  the  birds  on  shore.  One 
bird  —  doubtless  an  albino  —  had  a  pure  white  head  and  dusky 
body,  strongly  suggestive  of  a  Heermann's  Gull.  It  circled  several 
times  about  our  skiff,  which  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
busy  throng. 
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Thinking  I  would  find  eggs,  I  letumed  to  San  Benedicto  from 
Socorro  Island  two  weeks  later,  but  was  disappointed.  Many  of 
the  burrows  were  empty,  and  all  had  been  extended  two  feet  or 
more  in  length,  and  the  nest  of  green  plants  moved  back  to  the 
end.  As  before,  when  birds  were  found  there  were  usually 
two. 

The  two  following  weeks  were  spent  at  Clarion,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  miles  west  of  San  Benedicto.  At  Clarion, 
/*.  cuntatus  was  rare,  and  only  seen  at  sea.  Neither  here  nor  at 
Socorro  were  there  any  signs  of  nesting  colonies.  San  Benedicto 
was  reached  again  May  31,  and  though  dozens  of  burrows  were 
opened,  scarcely  any  birds  were  found.  The  tunnels  had  now  a 
length  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  having  been  extended  another 
two  feet  or  more,  and  as  before  the  nesting  material  moved  to  the 
end.  The  few  birds  found  were  generally  in  the  shorter  bur- 
rows, which  were  perhaps  incomplete.  Only  one 'egg  was  found 
with  the  parent,  a  white-bellied  bird. 

Toward  evening  a  greater  percentage  of  birds  began  to  appear 
from  seaward,  but  at  no  time  before  dark  did  the  numbers  congre- 
gated about  the  island  equal  those  seen  a  month  earlier. 

From  the  data  obtained  I  would  place  the  nesting  season  of 
P.  miKoius  at  least  three  months  later  than  that  of  either  opUtko- 
melas  or  auricularU,  which  both  deposit  their  eggs  at  about  the 
same  time,  in  early  March. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THIRTY  NEW  NORTH  AMERICAN 

BIRDS,   IN   THE  BIOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

COLLECTION. 

BY    E.    W,    NELSON. 

Recbnt  Study  of  the  rich  collection  of  Mexican  birds  accumu- 
lated by  the  Biological  Survey  has  thrown  much  light  on  the 
southward  extension  of  the  life  zones  found  within  the  United 
States.  Many  genera  are  represented  iR  the  various  faunal  areas 
by  distinct  species,  while  in  other  cases  wide  ranging  species  are 
broken  up  into  geographic  races.  The  series  of  specimens  from 
almost  every  part  of  Mexico  now  in  the  collection  show  the  exist- 
ence of  various  hitherto  unsuspected  subordinate  faunal  areas, 
and  has  proved  rich  in  types  of  new  species  and  subspecies.  The 
present  paper  gives  some  of  the  results  of  recent  preliminary  work 
on  the  collection. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  Curator,  and 
Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Assistant  Curator  of  Birds,  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  for  cordial  assistance  during  the  preparation  of 
this  paper.     All  measurements  are  given  in  millimeters. 

Crypturus  inornatus,  sp.  dov.     Brown-backed  Tinamou. 
Type,  No.  153434,  S  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mui.,  Biolofilcal  Survey  Collection. 

Metlaltojuca,  Puebla,  Meiico,  February  14,  189S,  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Dense,  humid  tropical  foretis  of  northern  Vera  Cruz 
and  adjacent  part  of  Puebla. 

Sfscific  characters.  —  Nearest  C.  mexicaHut,  from  which  the  males  may 
be  diBtlnguUhed  by  their  deep  reddish  brown,  slightly  barred  backs  and 
more  rufous  underparta ;  the  females  are  much  deeper,  more  reddish 
brown  both  above  and  below, 

Descriftiott  of  adult  mail  (type)-  —  Crown  and  forehead  black  slightly 
suffused  with  grayish  ;  nape  dark  reddish  brown  becoming  light  Vandyke 
brown  with  a  faint  purplish  bloom  on  back  and  sides  of  neck  and  fore  part 
of  shoulders;  shoulders  and  upper  back  plain,  dark  burnt  umber;  rump  and 
upper  tail-corerts  lighter,  more  rusty  brown  and  sparsely  and  indistinctly 
barred  with  black ;  primaries  and  secondaries  daric  slaty  edged  with  brown- 
ish  ;  wlng-coverts,  scapulars  and  tertials  slightly  paler  brown  than  back 
and  finely  and  indistinctly  maculated  but  not  barred  with  blackish ;  side* 
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of  head  to  upper  part  of  neck  cinnamon  brown  ;  chin  and  throat  while ; 
under  aide  of  neck  along  median  line  dingy  grajish  brown  shading  Into 
■urrounding  color ;  breast  deep,  dark  cinnamon  brown  becoming  darker 
and  browner  on  sides,  and  clearer, paler  cinnamon  along  median  line; 
abdomen,  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  mixed  buS^,  whitish  and  dull  cin- 
namon obscurely  and  coarsely  barred  with  blackish, 

DimtnsioHS  of  typt.  —  Wing,  166;    tail,  56  ;    culmen,  29;    tarsus,  51. 

Description  of  adult  ftmaU  from  type  locality.  — Crown  rusty,  grayish 
brown  (becoming  bright  rusty  brown  on  nape)  and  obscurely  barred  with 
black;  back  and  sides  of  neck  bright  rusty  cinnamon;  middle  of  fore  part 
of  shoulders  lawny,  sepia  brown  becoming  dark  cinnamon  brown  on 
■idea ;  interscapular  region  dark  umber  brown  shading  Into  cinnamon  on 
upper  tail-coverts  with  entire  back  coarsely  and  obscurely  barred  with 
black ;  upper  surface  of  wings  slaty  blackish  coarsely  barred  with  tawnj 
cinnamon  1  sides  of,  head  tawny  cinnamon  with  a  vinaceous  shade  on 
adjacent  part  of  neck;  chin  and  throat  white;  under  side  of  neck  dark 
ashy  washed  with  rusty  brown ;  breast  bright  rusty  cinnamon,  darkest  on 
side*  and  palest  next  abdomen ;  abdomen  and  flanks  dull  buffy,  ob- 
scurely and  coarsely  barred  with  blackish;  under  lail-coverta  deep  buff 
coarsely  maculated  with  black. 

Dimensions  of  female.  —  Wing,  165;  tail,  54  ;  culmen,  19;  tarsus,  52, 

General  notes.  —  The  darker  color  and  absence  of  black  bars 
on  wings  and  fore  back  of  the  males  separate  this  bird  at  once 
from  its  nearest  ally,  C.  mexUanui.  The  females  are  less  distinct ; 
the  darker  back  and  brighter  colored  nape  and  neck  of  C.  inoma- 
tus  suffice,  however,  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance. 

Both  Crypturus  mexicanus  and  C.  occidentalts  inhabit  the  low, 
scrubby  thickets  of  arid  tropical  districts  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  their  Mexican  congeners  of  the  more  humid  districts  by  their 
much  paler  colors.  The  general  resemblance  of  C.  mexieanus  of 
Tamaulipas  in  eastern  Mexico  to  C.  occidentalis  of  Tepic,  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  Continent,  but  living  in  very  similar  climatic 
conditions,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  C.  mexuanus  to  C.  inor- 
natus  living  in  contiguous  districts  but  with  marked  climatic 
differences. 

Dendrortyx  macrourus  dilutus,  subsp.  nov.     Michoacan 
Wood  Grouse. 

Type,  No.  ISSS^*-  $  ■<J-.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Paticuaro,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  August  1,  1891,  E.  W.  Nelson. 
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Distributio*. — Mixed  oak  and  pine  forest  on  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mlcho- 

S*bsfecific  characUrs. — About  equal  in  size  to  D.  macroaras  witll 
broad  central  »tripe«  of  ru«lj  cheitnut  on  feathen  of  underparti  nearly  at 
far  back  along  >lde«  a»  in  D.  m.  ilrialus.  In  general  color,  most  like 
tjpicat  D.  macroarns  but  rustj'  chestnut  about  neck  and  under  part* 
paler;  back,  upper  surface  of  wings,  tail  and  sides  of  body  with  a  decid- 
edly less  gray  and  more  brownish  suffusion ;  bill  very  heavy  and  tumid 
and  only  equalled  by  that  of  D.  oaxaca. 

DimentioHS  of  tyfe. — Wing,  167;  tail,  1551  culmen,  19;  tarsus,  56. 

General  notes. — It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  name  still  an- 
other fonn  of  Dendrortyx  macrourus,  yet  the  bird  described  above 
differs  so  much  from  any  of  the  known  forms  that  I  see  no  other 
course  to  pursue.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  species  which 
are  in  such  a  plastic  condition  that  comparatively  slight  changes 
in  climatic  conditions,  accompanied  by  partial  geographic  isola- 
tion, produce  appreciable  differences.  In  such  cases  it  appears 
preferable,  when  the  differences  are  sufficiently  marked,  to  recog- 
nize these  local  forms,  rather  than  to  ignore  them  and  include  an 
entire  group  of  geographic  races  under  a  single  name,  as  would  be 
the  only  other  logical  method. 

Cyrtonyx  montezumse  mearnsi,  subsp.  nov.    Mearns's 
Quail. 

Type,  No.  14*385,  $  ad.,  O.  S.  Nat.  Mui„  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion.   Ft.  Huachuca,  Arizona,  April  30,  1891,  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

DistribHtion. — Southwestern  Texas  and  the  southern  half  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  ranging  thence  Into  northern  Mexico. 

Sttbipecific  charactirs. — In  both  sexes  generally  paler  than  true  C- 
monitzama^  the  males  much  grayer  or  more  ashy  on  upper  side  of  wings 
and  paler  brown  on  back ;  posterior  part  of  crest  decidedly  lighter  brown ; 
sides  of  breast  and  body  paler  slaty  gray  and  more  thickly  white- spotted. 
The  females  have  paler  backs  with  broader  and  more  conspicuous  pale 
shaft  streaks,  especially  on  rump. 

DimetaioHS  0/ lyfe. — Wing,  1 17  ;  tail,  58  ;  culmen,  14 ;  tarsus,  30. 

General  notes. — The  Montezuma  or  Massena  Quail  of  the  South- 
western  United  States  occupies  a  more  arid  region  than  that  in- 
habited by  the  typical  birds  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  Mexican 
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tablelands  farther  south  and,  as  might  be  expected,  indicates  this 
difference  m  environment  by  its  paler  colors.  The  birds  of  south- 
ern Arizona  are  typical  of  this  pale  form.  It  is  named  for  Dr. 
Edgar  A.  Meams,  U.  S.  A.,  in  recognition  of  the  great  amount 
of  zoological  work  he  has  done  in  the  region  which  it  inhabits. 


Amazona  oratrix  tresmariee,  subsp.  nov.     Tres  Marias 
Parrot, 

Typt,  No.  156735,  i  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu*.,  Biological  Surve;  Collection. 
Maria  M^re  Iiland,  Tre*  Mariai  group,  Wectcrn  Mexico,  Ma7  4,  1897, 
E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribtition. — TrcB  Mariai  Islands,  western  Mexico. 

Siibsptcific  ckaracitri. — Distinguished  from  true  A.  oratrix  by  rattier 
liE)*'!  Ri'Bss  green  bacic,  more  bluish  green  underparti  and  much  greater 
extension  of  jellow  on  neck,  etpeciatlj  on  under  side. 

DimtHsioHi 0/ type. — Wing,  130;  tail,  135;  culmen,34;  tarsus,  16. 

General  notes. — The  type  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  A.  oratrix  came  from 
Petapa,  Oaxaca,  not  far  from  Tehuantepec  City.  From  this  point 
they  range  through  Western  Mexico  at  least  to  the  State  of  Colima, 
and  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  reach  Central  Tamauli- 
pas  in  Eastern  Mexico.  Birds  from  all  parts  of  this  wide  range 
are  nearly  uniform  in  color  and  agree  in  having  the  yellow  on  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  under  side  of  the  neck  rarely  extending 
farther  back  than  the  ear-coverts  and  middle  of  the  throat  In 
the  Tres  Marias  form,  the  yellow  on  the  adult  birds  commonly 
covers  the  entire  head  and  neck  and  often  encroaches  on  the 
shoulders  and  breast.  The  back  of  true  A.  oratrix  is  oil  green. 
Very  old  birds  of  both  forms  often  have  the  yellow  feathers  on  the 
hind  neck,  and  sometimes  on  the  lower  neck,  edged  or  banded 
with  dark  red.  This  is  much  more  pronounced  in  specimens  from 
the  Tres  Marias  than  in  those  from  the  mainland. 

Momotus  lessoni  goldmani,  subsp.  nov.     Goldman's  Motmot. 

Type,  No.  155138,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survej'  Collection. 
Motzorongo,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  March  5,  1894,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 
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Diitribmtioa. — Humid  tropical  foresti  of  Vera  Cruz,  adjaceot  part  of 
Oaxaca,  and  south  along  the  Gulf  Coast  probablj  to  Yucatan. 

Smbsptcific  character!. — Bodj  much  greener  than  M.  /wMni  with  only 
a  light  suffusion  of  brown  on  breast ;  blue  border  of  crown  paler,  with 
only  a  trace  of  or  entire!}'  lacking  the  rich  smalt  blue  along  posterior 

Dtscripiien  of  typi. — Lores,  cheeks  and  line  over  eye*  and  Isolated  oral 
area  on  middle  of  crown  black;  black  crown  patch  broadly  bordered  bj 
pale  greenish  blue  nearlj  uniform  and  never  showing  more  than  a  trace 
of  rich  smalt  blue  border  posteriorly,  so  conspicuous  in  true  M.  Itssomi; 
dorsal  surface,  including  sides  of  head,  back  of  eyes,  neck  and  back  light 
olive  green  anteriorly  and  shading  into  grass  green  on  tower  back,  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts ;  tail  gross  green  at  base,  shading  gradually  Into 
blue  near  end  and  tipped  with  black;  primaries  edged  with  dark  greenish 
blue,  this  color  shading  through  dark  bluish  green  on  secondaries  to 
nearlj  dark  green  on  tertials ;  chin  and  throat  light  grass  green  shading 
Imperceptibly  Into  olive  green  of  neck,  breast  and  sides  of  body,  and . 
thence  into  clearer  green  on  abdomen  and  flanks. 

DimtHsioHs  of  type. — Wing,  14]  {  tall,  246;  culmen,  49;  tarsus,  32. 

General  notes. — This  subspecies  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  nearly  all  of  the  dark  rufous  suffusion  which  gives 
a  strong  reddish  shade  to  the  underparts  of  M.  lessoni,  and  by  the 
lighteti  greener  back  and  uniform  greenish  blue  border  of  the 
crown.  Specimens  from  Huehuetan  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Chia- 
pas, are  nearly  typical  M".  lessoni,  as  are  those  from  Costa  Rica. 
M.  lessoni  goldmani  appears  to  be  found  only  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Mexico.     The  type  of  M.  lessoni  came  from  Realejo,  Nicaragua. 


Melanerpes  frontalis,  sp.  nov.     Chiapas  Woodpecker. 

7>;(<,  No.  IS4938,  S  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
San  Vincente,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  December  12,  1395,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. —  Known  only  from  type  locality. 

Gtneral  characttrs.  —  Scarlet  crown  patch  usually  small  and  separated 
from  orange  yellow  nape  by  a  dark  smoky  gray  area;  back  broadly  barred 
black  and  white;  rump  and  middle  tall-feathers  strongly  barred  black 
and  white.  Pattern  of  markings  on  head  and  back  most  like  that  of 
M.  hofmaani. 

Description  of  type.  — Nasal  tufts  pale  yellowish  ;  forehead  dull  white 
with  backward  extension  of  same  along  sides  of  crown  to  middle  of  orbits, 
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■  enclosing  on  bMcs  the  small  cronn  patch  of  scarlet ;  latter  separattd  from 
rich  orange  nape  by  broad  band  of  dark  smoky  £■'^7  nearly  uniform  with 
rest  of  head,  neck  and  breast;  middle  of  back  and  rump  broadly  barred 
with  black  and  white  as  In  M.hoffmanni  (the  white  bars  much  broader 
than  In  M.  santacruxi)  \  upper  tall-coverta  white,  with  broken  V-«haped 
black  markings;  middle  tail-feathers  white  broadly  barred  on  basal  third 
and  along  inner  webs,  except  at  tips,  with  black  \  border  of  outer  weba  on 
distal  third  and  enlire  tips  black,  upper  surface  of  wing*  broadly  barred 
with  white;  middle  of  primaries  with  Irregular  but  well  marked  white 
area;  abdomen  barred  with  dull  black  and  white  and  thinly  washed  ^ith 
orange  yellow;  under  tall-coverts  yhite  heavily  barred  with  black;  two 
outer  tail  feathers  black  with  well  marked  while  bars. 

Dimtnsions  of  tyft.  —  Wing,  135;  tall,  81  ;  culmen,  30;  tarsus,  at. 
GtHtral  notes. —  M.  frontalis  resembles  M.  koffmannt  oi  CotKa.  Rica, 
but  Is  considerably  larger,  with  a  smaller  red  patch  on  the  crown, and  the 
lower  parts  are  much  paler  gray  with  a  paler  wash  of  yellow  on  the 
abdomen.  The  crissum  is  strongly  barred  black  and  white  in  place  of  the 
V-shaped  marks  at  M.  hoffmanni  anA  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  are  dU- 
tinctly  barred  with  white. 


Helanerpes     santacruzi    fumoaus,     subsp.    nov.       Smoky- 
breasted  Woodpecker. 

Tyft,  No.  154964,  S  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Huehuetan,  Chiapas,  Meilco,  March  1,  1896,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A- 
Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  Coast  district  of  southern  Chiapas  and  adjacent 
part  of  Guatemala. 

Gentral  characteri.  —  Generally  similar  to  M.  tantacruti  but  smaller 
with  heavier  bill,  darker  back;  under  parts  grayer,  less  brownish;  lower 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverti  barred  or  marked  with  black. 

Dtscription  oftypt.  —  Nasal  tufts  faintly  washed  with  yellow ;  forehead 
dull  whitish ;  crown  and  nape  with  a  broad  continuous  band  of  scarlet 
tinged  posteriorly  with  golden  ;  back  and  top  of  wings  broadly  barred 
with  black  and  narrowly  barred  with  white;  rump  white  Irregularljr 
marked  with  black ;  upper  tail-coverts  with  black  shaft  lines ;  middle  tall 
feathers  black,  lateral  ones  inconspicuously  marked  with  white;  sides  and 
under  parts  of  head,  neck  and  body  to  abdomen  dark,  dingy,  smoky  gray 
with  a  slight  brownish  tinge;  abdomen  obsoletely  barred  with  black  and 
dull  whitish  and  washed  with  orange;  under  tail-coverts  strongly  barred 
black  and  white. 

Dimensiamt  of  typ*.  —  Wing,  137;  tall,  76;  culmen,  31 ;  tarsus,  11. 
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General  notes.  —  This  form  differs  from  M.  palygrammus  by  its 
much  darker  back  and  underparts ;  its  barred  and  black-marked 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  and  generally  unmarked  lectrices 
and  more  heavily  barred  under  tail-coverts. 


Helanerpcs    dubius    vereecrucis,  subsp.   nov.    Vera   Cruz 
Woodpecker. 

Type,  No.  154835,  S  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mui.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
CoatzacoalcoB,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  April  1 5,  1896,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

DisMbution.  —  Southern  half  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tabaaco,  and  bordering 
part  of  Chiapas. 

Suhspeeific  ckaracteri.  —  Smaller  than  l^.  dubius  yrKb  broader  white 
frontal  area  and  rather  broader  white  barring  on  dorsal  surface;  sides 
and  lower  part  of  bead,  neck,  and  body  darker,  more  brownish  gra/; 
crisBum  more  heavily  barred  with  black. 

DimtniioHs  a/fype.  —  Wing,  U^i  tall,  76;  culraen,  29;  tarsus,  33. 

General  Notes.  —  This  form  inhabits  a  region  of  much  greater 
humidity  than  that  of  typical  M.  dubius  and  a  specimen  from  the 
heavily  forested  region  of  Chiapas  is  darker  than  Vera  Cruz 
birds  and  probably  represents  the  extreme  of  the  form  in  this 
respect. 


Dryobates  villosus  iiitermedius,  subsp.  nov.     Tableland 
Woodpecker. 

Typt,  No.  154901,  1^  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Villar,  San  Luis  Potosl,  Mexico,  September  I3,  1S9],  E.  W.  Nelson. 

Distribution.— fk.T\A  mountains  of  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
Mexican  tableland,  north  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

Snbsptcipc  characters. — Intermediate  in  size  between  D.  v.  hyloscoput 
and  D.  -u.  jardinii.  The  upper  surface  of  wings  scantily  white-spotted 
much  aB  in  D. Jardinii j  lores  mainly  black;  throat,  lower  side  of  neck 
and  breast  amokj  gray,  much  paler  than  in  D.  jardinii.,  abdomen  more 
whitish  and  under  tail-coverts  white;  stripe  down  back  washed  with 
smoky  but  much  paler  than  color  of  breast. 

Dimensiam  of  type. — Wing.  111 ;  tall,  76;  culmen,  28;  tarsus,  13. 
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Nyctibius  jamaicensis  mexicanus,  subsp.  dov.     Mexican 
Goatsucker. 

Typt,  No.  158535,  i  Bd.,  U.  S,  Nat.  Mub.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Metla.lioyuca,  Puebia,  Mexico,  January  36,  1898,  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Dhtributien. — Eastern  coait  region  of  Mexico  north  to  northeattern 
Puebia.' 

SubiptciJSc  characters. — SiraWiT  Xo  N. Jamaicensis  but  decidedly  larger 
and  browner,  this  lait  cliaracter  being  specially  marked  on  lesser  wing- 
coverts  ;  pale  spots  along  outer  border  of  primaries  much  duller  gray  in 
less  vivid  contrast  to  darli  part  of  feathers. 

Mtasuremtnts of  typt. — Wing,  310;  tail,  aio;  culmen,  39;  tarsus,  16. 

General  notes. — An  adult  ?  from  the  same  locality  as  the  ^pe 
measures,  wing,  304;  tail,  234;  culmen,  26;  tarsus,  14.  An 
adult  bird,  sex  unknown,  but  probably  a  male,  from  Mirador,  Vera 
Cruz,  measures:  wing,  310;  tail,  220;  culmen,  24;  tarsus,  15. 
A  specimen  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  and  representing  typical 
N.jamakensis  measures:  wing,  275  ;  tall,  186;  culmen,  23;  tar- 
sus,  (3. 

Antrostomus  oaxacie,  sp,  nov.     Oaxaca  Whippoorwill. 

7>/c,  No.  154735,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Near  City  of  Oaiaca,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  August  14,  1894,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. — Sierra  Madre  bordering  southern  part  of  Mexican  table- 
land from  Mlchoacan  through  Oaxaca  to  adjacent  part  of  Chiapas. 

Specific  characters. — Most  closely  related  to  A.  macromya/ax  but  back 
darker;  black  spots  on  scapulars  larger;  feathers  of  nape  rather  coarsely 
barred  with  black  and  reddish  brown ;  middle  of  back  and  rump  heavily 
streaked  with  black  and  spotted  and  mottled  with  reddish  and  grayish 
brown ;  beiovr  entire  breast  and  sides  of  body  blackish  coarsely  marked 
with  irregular  spots  of  grayish  and  reddiah  brown ;  the  fine  maculatlon 
of  back  and  breast  characteristic  of  A.  macrcmyf/nx  almost  wholly  replaced 
in  this  species  by  coarser  spotting,  rendering  the  two  easily  separable. 

Dimensions  of  typi. — Wing,  161 ;  tail,  119:  culmen,  141  tarsus,  18. 

'This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Mazatlan,  Sinaioa,  and  thence  south- 
ward on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  the  bitds  found  there  probably 
belong  to  the  present  subspecies,  but  I  have  seen  no  specimens  from  that  re- 
gion, so  cannot  be  certain. 
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General  notes. — It  is  possible  that  the  present  bird  may  be  found 
to  be  a  subspecies  of  A.  maeromystax  but  this  appears  rather  un- 
likely cODSidering  the  typical  character  of  specimens  of  the  latter 
taken  on  the  border  of  the  range  of  A.  oaxaea. 


Antrostomus  chiapensis,  sp.  nov.     Chiapas  Whippoorwill. 


Type,  No.  154737.  S  adt  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Valle/  of  Comitan,  Ciiiapat,  Mexico,  December  11, 1895,  E.  W.Nelson  and 
£.  A.  Goldman. 

Diitribuiion. — Known  only  from  type  locality  near  border  of  Guale- 

Spacific  ckaratltrs, — Darker  even  than  A.  talvini;  bacli  and  upper  lur- 
face  of  winge  spotted  and  barred  with  rufous  brown ;  under  parts  blacliisti 
coarselj  marlied  with  dull  huffy ;  under  tail-coverts  not  barred. 

Description  of  type. — Crown  with  broad  median  streak  of  black  with  a 
few  oval  rufous  brown  spots  along  borders;  sides  of  crown  rather  coarsely 
mottled  with  black,  gray  and  brown ;  foreback  black  obscurely  barred  with 
dull  rufous  brown )  rest  of  back,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  black  with 
transverse  spots  of  rufous  brown  on  edges  of  feathers,  most  heavily 
marked  on  coverts ;  scapulars  black  with  large  spots  of  rustj  buff  along 
borders;  upper  surface  of  wings  and  outer  edges  of  primaries  distinctlj 
spotted  with  a  deeper  shade  of  same;  upper  surface  of  tail  black  rather 
finely  mottled  witli  rusty  and  dark  grajish  forming  indistinct  V-shaped 
bands;  sides  of  head  blackish  mixed  with  dark  golden  huSy;  chin  and 
throat  black  Irregularly  barred  with  dingy  rusty  and  rusty  whitish,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  narrow  white  collar;  rest  of  underside  of  body  black,  coarsely 
but  obscurely  barred  with  grajish  and  rustj  brown  on  forebreast ;  coarselj 
spotted  with  pale  dingj,  rusty  white  on  rest  of  breast  and  sides,  and 
broadly  but  obscurely  barred  with  dark,  dingy  buff;  under  tail-coverts 
dark  buff  with  hidden  shaft  bands  of  black ;  Inside  of  inner  webs  of  prf- 
marles  almost  uniform  black  with  only  slight  traces  of  dark  rusty  spots; 
white  on  outer  ends  of  tail  feathers  about  as  In  A.  veciferui. 

Dimtnsione  ef  tyfi. — Wing,  169;  tall,  117;  culmen,  14;  tarsus,  18. 


General  notes. — The  only  specimen  taken  of  this  well  marked 
species  was  secured  in  the  border  of  the  mixed  oak  and  pine  forest 
on  the  highlands  of  Chiapas  near  the  Guatemalan  line. 
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Cypselus  brunneitorques  griseifrons,  subsp.  nov.    Northern 
Rufous-collared  Swift. 

Type,  No.  15705s,  S  ad.,  U.  S-  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Santa  Teresa.  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico,  August  8,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson 
andE,  A.  Goldman. 

DUiribulion. — Sierra  Madre  Mountains  o(  Tepic,  Jalisco,  Western  Zaca- 
tecas  and  Southern  Durangu,  Mexico. 

Subsptcific  ckaracttrs. — Male  differs  from  typical  C.  brttHittitorquttXri 
more  distinctly  gray  edges  to  feathers  of  forehead  and  over  eyes;  smaller 
dark  throat  patch;  paler,  more  rusty  rufous  collar;  with  paler  and  more 
grayish  shade  of  black  over  entire  body.  The  female  differs  from  typical 
birds  in  its  grayer  forehead;  darker  chin  and  throat;  grayer  and  lest 
brownish  shade  to  black  on  entire  body;  and  in  having  the  rump  paler 
than  rest  of  back,  forming  a  poorly  marked  rump  patch. 

Dimtmiuns  of  type. — Wing,  ii];  tail,  41  ;  culmen.s;  tarsus,  11. 

Thalurania  ridgwrayi,  sp.  nov.     Ridgwav's  Thalurania. 

Type,  No.  155981,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  March  18,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  K. 
Goldman. 

DiitributioH.  —  Known  only  from  type  locality. 

Specific  characters.  —  Readily  distinguished  from  other  known  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  by  the  dark,  non-metallic  underparts. 

Description  of'typt.  —  Tap  of  head  from  base  of  bill  to  middle  of 
crown  dark  metallic  blue ;  rest  of  crown  dark,  rather  dull  bluish  green  ( 
sides  of  head,  back  of  eyes,  upper  half  of  neck  and  entire  back  bronxy 
green,  darkest  on  upper  tail-coverts;  wings  dark  purplish  brown;  tail 
lustrous  black  with  slight  purplish  gloss;  chin,  sides  of  head  to  lower 
side  of  orbits,  and  entire  under  side  of  neck  brilliant  metallic  green; 
under  side  of  body  dull  blackish  washed  with  metallic  greenish  on  sides; 
under  coverts  lustrous  black. 

Dimensions. — Wing,  57;  tail,  33  ;  culmen.  17. 

General  notes.  —  This  species  extends  the  range  of  the  genus 
from  Honduras  to  Central-Western  Mexico  and  is  the  most  unex- 
pected of  the  results  obtained  during  our  brief  visit  to  the '  island ' 
of  humid  tropical  forest  found  near  San  Sebastian  on  the  arid 
tropical  west  slope  of  Jalisco.  The  number  of  new  and  interest- 
ing birds  found  during  our  visit  of  a  few  days  duration  at  that 
locality  is  sufficient  to  justify  much  more  thorough  work  there. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  name  this  interesting  species  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway. 


Empidonax  timidus,  sp.  nov.     Durango  Flycatcher. 

Typt,  No.  163905,  i  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mug.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
El  Salto,  Durango,  Mexico,  Jul/  17,  1898,  E.  W.  Nel«>n  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribntien.  —  Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

specific  characters.  —  Much  like  E.albigularUh'at  larger  with  broader 
bill  and  paler  colors. 

Dtscriptiom  of  typt.  —  Top  of  head  and  back,  hair  brown,  (lightly 
darkeit  on  head  and  paleat  on  rump ;  upper  tail-covertt  broccoli  brown ; 
upper  lurface  of  wing  and  tail  feather*  dull  blackUh  hair  brown  ;  sec- 
ondaries and  tertiaU  edged  with  dull  whitish  ;  two  distinct  wing  bands; 
the  anterior  one  dark  huffy,  the  posterior  one  buffy  whitish ;  sides  of  head 
and  neck  paler  more  grayish  brown  than  hack  with  a  pale  buEty  su&usion ; 
sides  oC  breast  pale  grayish  brown ;  only  a  faint  Indication  of  pectoral  band ; 
chin  and  throat  whitish  shaded  with  pale  buffy;  middle  of  breast,  belty 
and  under  taIlH:o verts  dull  buffy  yellowish,  underlaid  with  pale  grayish 
brown  on  breast  but  clear  on  belly  and  la i|.co verts ;  under  wing-coverts 
rusty  buffy  a  little  paler  than  In  £.  albigularis;  outer  web  of  outer  tall 
I    feathers  a  little  paler  than  Inner  web. 

Dimtii>ionse/typt.  —  Vfiiig,6i;  tail,  57  ;  culmen,  11;  width  of  bill  at 
rictus,  8  i  tarsus,  17. 


Empidonax  bairdi  perplexus,  subsp.  nov.     Oaxaca   Green 
Flycatcher. 

jypt.  No.  154569.  ?  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus„  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. Puerto  Angel,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  March  13,  1895,  E.W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. —  Arid  west  coast  region  of  Mexico  from  near  Tehuante- 
pec  north  to  the  Territory  of  Tepic. 

Subspecific  characters.  —  Similar  to  E.  bairdibut  back  lighter  greenish, 
wfng  bands  and  edgings  to  secondaries  and  tertials  much  paler,  more 
yellowish;  larger  and  paler  yellowish  area  on  chin  and  throat;  pectoral 
band  much  more  restricted,  with  more  of  a  dull  brownish  shade ;  sides  of 
body  less  heavily  washed  with  olive  greenish ;  rest  of  tower  parts  paler 

Dimensions  of  type. —  Wing,  63 ;  tail,  55 ;  culmen,  11 ;  larsus,  16.5. 
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General  notes.  —  This  form  is  roost  readily  distinguished  from 
E.  bairdi  by  the  generally  paler  color  and  the  much  greater 
extension  of  the  yellow  on  under  parts,  the  broad  area  of  olive 
green  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  across  the  breast  being  much 
more  restricted  and  with  a  more  brownish  shade. 

In  1S97  I  described  Empidonax  bairdi  oceidentalU  (Auk,  XIV, 
p.  53)  and  the  name  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  present  form 
but  by  an  unfortunate  slip  the  specimen  chosen  and  designated 
as  the  type,  in  the  light  of  further  material,  proves  to  be  strictly 
referable  to  E.  bairdi  and  it  consequently  becomes  necessary  to 
choose  a  new  type  and  redescribe  the  subspecies.  The  error 
came  about  through  the  fact  that  both  E.  bairdi  and  E.  b.  occi- 
dentaiii  occur  in  winter  at  Pluma,  Oaxaca,  the  type  locality  for 
the  last  named  bird,  and  are  represented  in  our  collection  from 
that  point.  Nearly  typical  E.  bairdi  also  occurs  in  winter  in 
western  Durango  (Chacala)  but  we  took  only  specimens  of 
£.  b.  perplextts  between  these  two  points. 

Hyiopagis  placens  jaliscensis,  subsp,  nov.     Jalisco 
Flycatcher, 

Typt.  No.  156011,  $  ad„  U.  5.  Nat.  Mui.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. San  SebastJan,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  March  18,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

DiitribuliQH.  — Wettern  Mexico  Irom  Southern  Sinaloa  louth  at  leut 
through  Jalieco  and  Tepic;  straying  in  winter  to  Trei  Marlai  lalandi. 

Subsp*eific  ckaracUrs.  —  Larger  than  typical  A/.  jt/ac<iu  with  propor- 
tionately as  well  as  absoiutelf  longer  tail ;  top  of  head  paler  and  grajer; 
rest  of  dorsal  surface  lighter  green;  yellow  of  under  parta  paler. 

Meaiuramtnts  of  typt.  — Wing,  701  tail, 70.5  ;  culmen,  11  ;  tariui,  19. 

General  notes.  —  A  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  from 
the  Tres  Marias  Islands  which  I  referred  to  M.  placens  in  my 
report  upon  the  birds  of  those  islands  belongs  to  the  present 
subspecies. 

Sittasomus  sylvioides  jaliscensis,  subsp.  nov.     Jalisco 

Rufous-tailed  Creeper. 
Type,  No,  156013,  $  ad,.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion.   San  Sebaatian,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  March  17,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 
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Disiribuiion.  —  Known  only  from  the  type  locality. 
Siibsfecific  characUrs.  —  DUtinguUhed  from  the  typical  S.  sylvioidts 
of  eastern  Mexico  by  Its  larger  size  and  darker  grayish  brown  underpartt. 
DimtHsians  of  typt.  —  Wing.  S4 ;  tail.Sg;   culmen,  16;  tarsus,  18.5. 

Dendromis  flavigaster  megarhynchus,  subsp.  nov.     Large- 
billed  WOODHBWER. 

7>/e,  No.  iS46.?3.  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Puerto  Angel,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  March  9,  1895,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  of  Oaxaca,  and  perhaps  adjacent  part  of 
Guerrero,  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Subsfecific  tharacttr.'..  —  Larger,  with  a  longer  and  much  heavier  bill 
than  either  D.flavigaster  or  D.flnvigasUr  mtHtalis;  nearly  intermediate 
between  the  two  in  color. 

Dimtnsions  af  typt.  —  Wing,  1 19 ;  tall,  92  ;  culmen,  45;  tarsus,  15. 

General  notes. — D.  flavigaster  is  restricted  to  the  wooded  moun- 
tain slopes  of  western  Mexico  from  the  Territory  of  Tepic  south 
to  Guerrero  where  it  grades  into  D.f.  megarkynchus.  The  range 
of  D.  f.  menlalis  is  restricted  to  Sinaloa  and  the  bordering  west 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Tepic  and  Durango. 

Xanthoura  luxuosa  speciosa,  subsp.  nov.     Jalisco  Green 

JAV. 

Type.  No.  166055,, ,?  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu«.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
San  Sebastian,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  March  13,  1897,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A, 
Goldman. 

Distribution. — Tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  western  Jalisco,  south- 
ern Sinaloa  and  Tepic. 

Description  of  type.  —  Nasal  tufts  and  cheeli  patches  intermediate  be- 
tween smalt  blue  and  French  blue;  crown  pale  almost  campanula  blue; 
spot  over  and  under  back  part  of  orbit  white,  edged  with  blue ;  forehead 
while,  shaded  with  pale  yellow;  basal  part  of  feathers  on  entire  crown 
sulphur  yellow;  black  area  on  sides  of  head,  chin,  throat  and  forebreast, 
also  green  on  back  and  tail,  about  ai  in  typical  X.  luxuosa;  sides  of  neck, 
a  well-marked  border  to  black  of  breast,  and  median  ventral  line  thence 
to  vent,  chrome  yellow ;  sides  of  body  washed  with  brighter  green  than  in 
X.luxuasa;  under  tail-coverts  and  lateral  tall  feathers  uniform  chrome 
yellow  of  a  richer  shade  than  on  breast  and  median  line. 

DinieHsions  0/ typt.  —  Wing,  135  ;  tall,  150;  culmen,  29;  tarsus,  41.5. 
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General  notes. — This  well-marked  subspecies  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  other  races  of  X.  luxuosa  by  the  white 
spots  above  and  below  the  eyes,  the  yellow  bases  of  the  feathers 
on  the  crown  and  the  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  around  the 
border  of  the  black  on  the  breast,  and  along  the  middle  of  the 
lower  parts.  Two  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  from  Collma 
are  intermediate  between  the  present  form  and  X.  I.  vivida  but  are 
nearest  the  latter. 


Callothorus  ecneus  assimilis,  subsp.  nov.    Small  REi>-ErED 

COWBIRD. 

Typ$,  No.  144490,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mui.,  Biological  Survejr  Collection. 
Acapulco,  Guerrero,  Mexico,  January  25,  1S95,  E.  W.  Neiaon  and  E,  A. 
Goldman. 

Diilribution. —  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  from  southern  Jalisco  and  CoHma 
to  Chiapas. 

Subtfieci/ic  characttrs.  —  Male  timllar  to  C  aneut  but  much  imailer. 
Female  unknown. 

Measuremtnlt  of  tyft.  —  Wing,  114;  tall,  80;  culmen,ii;  tar»u*,30. 

General  notes. — Birds  from  San  Bias,  Tepic,  are  intermediate  in 
size  between  typical  C.  aneus  from  Mazatlan  and  C.  a.  assimilis 
from  Colima  and  the  interior  of  southern  Jalisca 


Stumella  magna  alticola,  subsp.  nov.     Highland  Meadow- 
lark. 

Type,  No.  144514.  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survej  Collection. 
Ocuilapa,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  August  2 1, 1895,  E.W.Nelson  and  E.  A. Gold- 

Distribution.  — Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  from  Salina  Crux,  Oaxaca,  to 
Tonala,  Chiapas,  and  thence  through  the  high  interior  of  Chiapas  and  the 
highlands  ai  Guatemala  at  least  to  Duenaa. 

Sabsfeci/c  ckaraclert.  —  Similar  to  .5.  magma  of  the  eastern  United 
States  but  intermediate  In  size  between  it  and  the  pigm^  S.  m.  immptciata  ; 
the  bill  smaller  than  in  5.  magna  but  tarsus  relatively  and  absolutely 
longer, averaging  about  43  mm.;  yellow  of  throat  extends  up  on  middle 
of  whitish  malar  stripe  but  never  occupies  all  of  it  as  in  S.  ntgUcta. 

Dimemiom  of  type.  —  Wing,  1:3;  tail,  70;  culmen,  31;  tarsus,  43, 
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General  notes. — This  form  may  be  readily  separated  from  magna, 
mcxicana,  tnexspectala  and  hoopesi  by  its  proportions  and  by  the 
yellow  on  the  malar  stripe,  and  fiom  negkcta  by  its  darker  colors. 


Quiscalus  macrourus  obacurus,  subsp.  nov.     Guerrero 
Crackle. 

Typt,  No.  144595,  ¥  a(3  -  U*  S'  Nat.  Mub.,  Biological  Survej  Collection. 
Acapulco.  Guerrero,  Mexico,  January  14,  1895,  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A. 
Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Pacilic  coast  region  of  Mexico  from  San  Blai,  Teplc.  10 
southern  Guerrero. 

Subiptcijic  characters.  —  Similar  to  but  smaller  than  true  ^,  tnacroumt 
Males  scarcely  distinguishable  In  color  but  females  very  much  darker  than 
those  of  the  typical  bird. 

Discription  of  type.  —  Above  brownish  black  glossed  with  dull  greenish ; 
head  a  little  browner  than  middle  of  bacic;  below  very  dark  almoEt  black- 
ish with  greenish;  throat  and  neck  only  slightly  paler  than  rest  of  under 

Dimtntiom  of  type.  —  Wing,  1591  tall,  16]  ;  culmen,  31 ;  tarsus,  45. 

Amphispiza  bilineata  pacifica,  subsp.  nov.    Sonora  Black- 
throated  Sparrow. 

Type,  No.  164339,  $  ad.,  U.:S.  Nat  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Alamos,  Sonora,  Mexico,  December  39,  1898,  E.  A-  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Pacific  coast  region  of  southern  Sonora  and  northern 
SInaloa. 

SHbsptcific  characters.  —  In  general  appearance  similar  to  true  ..4.  AiVt'a- 
tata  from  Texas  but  with  much  sinaller  white  spots  on  ends  of  tail  feath- 
ers, in  this  character  agreeing  with  A.  b.  deserticola  from  which  It  differs 
in  darker  color  and  smaller  size. 
Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  63;  tall,  57;  ctflmen,  10;  tarsus,  19. 


Vireo  perquisitor,  sp,  nov.     Vera  Cruz  Vireo. 

Type,  No.  164084,  S  ad.,  U.  S.Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion.    Papanlla,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  March  iz,  1S9S,  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Dittribution.  —  Heavily  forested  coast  country  in  northern  Vera  Cruz. 

General  characters.  —  Resembles  V.  noveboracensit  but  smaller  with 
darker,  slenderer  bill,  and  much  darker  and  duller  colon  above  and 
below,  especially  on  throat  and  breast. 
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DtscriptioH  of  tyfe.  —  Bill  rather  alenderi  black;  lorex  orange  yellow; 
crown  and  rest  of  doraal  surface  olive  green,  slightly  darkest  on  crown 
and  greenest  on  rump;  upper  surface  of  wings  and  tail  grayish  black,  the 
feathers  mostly  edged  with  gteen  like  back  ;  wing-covens  the  same  with 
yellowish  white  tips  Co  greater  and  lesser  coverts,  forming  two  well- 
marked  \ving  bands;  eye  with  narrow  white  ring;  cheeks,  car-covertt 
and  sides  of  neck  dark  olive  gray;  a  paler  shade  of  same  extending  a*  a 
dark  wash  over  pale  greenish  yellow  of  chin  and  throat  and  over 
darker  greenish  yellow  of  breast  and  sides  of  body;  a  small  whitish  area 
on  middle  of  belly;  abdomen  mainly,  and  all  of  under  tail-coverts,  Naples 

DimensioMi  oftyfie.  —  Wing.  57  ;  tall,  45  ;  culmen,  11.5  ;  tarsus,  18. 


Vireo  amauroootus   strenuus,  subsp.  nov.     Chiapas  Vireo. 

Tyft,  No.  143399,  ¥  ad.,  U.  S-  Nat.  Mua.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. Tumbala,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  November  5,  1895,  E.  W.  NeUon  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

DiitributioH.  —  Heavily  forested  mountain  slopes  up  to  5000  feet  in 
northern  Chiapas. 

Subiptcific ckaracUrs.—  Smaller  than  true  V. amaareifottis  with  longer, 
slenderer  bill ;  crown  and  back  darker,  more  smoky  brownish  (former 
almost  blackish)  with  less  greenish  shading  on  back  and  wings;  color  of 
under  parts  same  as  in  V.  amauronetus. 

Dimenii0mofiyp:  —  V<Hai,m;  Uil,47;  culmen,  11.5;  tarsus,  18. 


Basileutenis  belli  scitulus,  subsp.  dov.    Guatemalan 
Warbler, 

Typt,  No.  143393,  S  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. Todos  Santos,  Guatemala,  December  30,  1695,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A.  Goldman. 

Z>i^/riAu/f<ifl.  — Highlands  of  Chiapas  and  Guatemala. 

Sabtptcific  ckaractert.  —  Larger  than  B,  belli  from  northeastern  Mex- 
ico, and  decidedly  darker  green  on  back  and  darker  yellow  on  under  parts 
with  heavier  wash  of  green  on  sides. 

Dimemioni  oflypt.  —  Wing,  6;  ;  tail,  61 ;  culmen,  11 ;  tarsus,  13. 

General  Notes.  —  An  average  male  of  nearly  typical  B.  belli 
from  northeastern  Mexico  (Mt.  Zempoaltepec)  measures  as  fol- 
lows: Wing,  57  \  tail,  60;  culmen,  11 ;  tarsus,  22-5. 
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Geothlypis  trichas  modestus,.  subsp.  nov.    San  Blas  Yei^ 

LOWTHROAT. 

Typ;  No.  157104,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  Biological  Survej  Collec- 
tion, San  Blai,  Terrftor/  of  Teplc,  Mexico,  June  13, 1897,  £.  W.  Nelson 
and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  West  coat t  of  Mexico  from  touthern  Sinaloa  loutb  at 
1ea«t  to  Colima. 

Subsfacific  characttr*.  —  Smaller  than  topical  G.  trichas  from  the 
eastern  United  Statea,  with  the  green  of  back  darker,  mote  brownish 
oHve  and  brownish  flanks  \  black  frontlet  and  white  border  to  same  nearly 
ai  in  G.  t.  occidtntalls. 

Dim*miions  oftyp*.  —  Wing,  51 ;  tail,  49;  culmen,  i:  ;  tarsus,  19. 

GtTteral  notes.  —  This  small  dark  fonn  is  resident  in  the  area 
given  for  its  range  and  we  took  young  birds  at  San  Bias  in  June. 
The  young  as  well  as  the  adults  are  distinguishable  by  their  dark 
color. 


ThryothoruB  f%lix  grandis,  subsp.  nov.     Morblos  Wren. 

Type,  No.  141949.  S  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu«.,  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Yautepec,  Morelos,  Mexico,  January  iS,  1893,  ^-  ^-  NeUon. 

Distribution.  —  SoulhwesEcrn  Puebla,  Morelos  and  adjacent  part  of 
Guerrero. 

Subtpeeijic  oharacttrs.  —Much  larger  than  the  other  forma  of  this  spe- 
cies; paler  than  true  T.feli*  and  darker  than  the  pate  Sinaloa  form. 

Dimensions  o/typa.  —  Wing,  60;  tall,  61 ;  culmen,  iS(  tarsus,  13. 

General  notes.  —  These  Wrens  are  very  common  in  brushy  places 
of  the  arid  and  semitropical  country  they  inhabit,  and  like  their 
near  relatives  are  very  musical. 

Harporhynchus  curvirostris    maculatus,  subsp.  nov. 
SoNORA  Thrasher. 

7>/»,  No.  164734,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu»..  Biological  Survey  Collection. 
Alamos,  Sonora,  Mexico,  December  13,  1S98,  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Southern  Sonora,  northern  Sinaloa  and  Gouthwestero 
Chihuahua  (on  western  slope). 
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Subsptcifie  ehafac/eri.  —  Most  closelj'  related  to  I/,  c.  occidintalh  from 
which  it  may  be  dlitlngulthed  by  ttt  darker  colors  and  (mailer  lize. 
Dit»eniioM  nfiyfe.  —  Wing,  103 ;  talli  115 ;  culmen,  191  tarius,  36. 

General  notes.  —  This  is  the  darkest  of  all  the  races  of  H.  eurvi- 
rostris  and  has  a  heavy  wash  of  brownish  gray  on  the  lower  parts 
which  becomes  heaviest  on  the  distinctly  spotted  breast.  The 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  are  deep  fulvous  buSy  washed 
with  gray. 


A  NEW  SUBSPECIES   OF   THE  GENUS  HYLOCICHLA. 

BY    REGINALD  HEBER   HOWB,   JR. 

Since  I  published  my  paper  on  'The  Ranges  of  Hyhckhla  fuscei- 
ems  and  Hylocichla  fuscescens  salicieola  '  in  '  The  Auk '  for  January, 
1900  {Vol.  XVII,  No.  1,  pp.  iS-25),  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
additional  specimens  sent  me  for  examination  and  identification. 
These  have  forced  me  to  recognize  that  a  subspecific  difference  ex- 
ists between  the  Hylocichla  fuscescens  salieieola  of  the  West  and  the 
bird  inhabiting  Newfoundland,  which  in  my  former  paper  I  referred 
to  this  same  race.  I  noticed  at  that  time  that  a  slight  difference  did 
exist,  but  did  not  deem  it  worthy  of  separation  ;  not  being  in  favor 
of  describing  slight  variations.  I  am  now,  however,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Newfoundland  bird  is  sub  specifically  distinct  from  the 
western  salUUola,  though  nearer  this  race  than  to  Hylocichla  fus- 
cescens. This  difference,  now  apparent,  proves  the  necessity  of 
having,  in  describing  species  and  subspecies,  very  large  seriea 
with  which  to  work.  My  former  paper  was  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  far  more  specimens  than  a  great  many  of  our  rec<^ized 
subspecies  have  been  described  from,  and  yet  the  addition  to  that 
series  has  proved  that  if  the  western  race  salicieola  is  recognized 
the  race  inhabiting  Newfoundland  also  must  be,  or  in  other  words 
that  the  former  series  of  thirty-six  specimens  only  barely  su^est- 
ed  what  the  addition  of  eleven  more  specimens  proves. 
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Hylocichla  fuscescens  fuliginosa,  subsp.  nov. 

T^fft,  from  Codro^,  Newfoundland,  No.  46160,  sdutt.  Coll.  of  Wil- 
lUni  Brewster.     Collected  Maj;  31,  1893,  by  Ernett  Doane. 

Gtograpkical  Range.  —  Newfoundland  (also  poBsiblj  Antlcostl  and 
Labrador). 

SubiptcifitL  Characters. — Size  slightlj  larger.  Upper  parte,  especially 
on  the  head,  diitinctly  browniik,  much  darker  and  not  of  the  tawny  shade 
of  typical_/i«e«eejM,  and  lacking  the  greenish  tinge  of  salicicala.  Throat, 
lores,  and  upper  breast  suffused  with  buff,  though  perhaps  leas  so  than  in 
Jkictictns  (in  salicicola  bufi  is  practically  absent),  the  upper  breast  and 
usually  also  the  throat  spotted  .tcuz'fT)' with  broad  arrow-shaped  brown 
markings  suggesting  very  strongly  the  throat  and  breast  of  H.  ».  raain- 
scnii.  The  breast  markings  of  both  fuscitctna  and  talicicola  are  narrow 
and  more  penciled  and  lighter  In  shade.     Bill  darker  and  heavier.' 

Remarks. — The  two  specimens  already  recorded  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  ones  from  Ottawa,  Ontario,  are  referable  to  this 
race,  as  is  also  a  male  kindly  loaned  me  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop, 
taken  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  September  13,  1895.  The  spec- 
imen recorded  from  Chester,  South  Carolina,  is  probably  referable 
to  this  new  race,  rather  than  to  salicuola.  Another  specimen  sent 
me  by  Dr.  Bishop  from  the  Magdelen  Islands,  taken  June  13,  1887, 
is  intermediate  between  fuscescens  and  fuliginom,  although  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  account  of  being  in  worn,  breeding  plumage. 
Dr.  Bishop  has  also  kindly  sent  me  an  adult  male  (No  4116) 
taken  May  6,  1899,  in  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  and  an  adult 
female  (No.  4.950)  taken  May  16,  1900,  in  the  same  locality,  both 
referable  to  fuliginosa,  and   the  first  spring  specimens  from  New 

England  I  have  seen. 

see  Tables  with  former  paper.     Auk,  Vol.  XVII,  No. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NESTING  HABITS  OF  FRANK- 
LIN'S  ROSY   GULL  {LAHUS  FRANRLINII),  AS 
OBSERVED  AT  HERON  LAKE  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN  MINNESOTA.! 

BY   THOMAS   S.    ROBERTS,  H.  D. 

[  Wiik  Pkotograpki  front  Naturt  by  tit  AKtiar.-} 

The  localitv  where  the  following  observations  were  made  is  a 
great  marshy  lake  far  out  in  the  vast  prairie  region  of  southwestern 
Minnesota.  It  lies  in  Jackson  County,  one  of  the  most  southerly 
tier  of  counties  of  Minnesota,  and  is  fifty-six  miles  from  the 
eastern  line  of  South  Dakota  and  thirteen  miles  from  the  northern 
line  of  Iowa.  The  southeastern  end  of  the  lake  is  at  about 
43°  45'  north  latitude,  and  95°  zo  west  longitude.  Heron  Lake, 
with  certain  neighboring  sloughs  within  a  radius  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  is  the  southernmost  station  at  which  Franklin's  Gull  is 
know  to  nest  For  many  years  after  its  first  discovery  in  the  Fur 
Countries  by  Dr.  John  Richardson,  early  in  the  third  decade  of 
the  present  century,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  strictly  boreal 
breeding  species.  And  it  was  not  until  after  the  invasion  of  its 
nesting  grounds  at  Shoal  Lake  and  other  Manitoban  localities  by 
Mr.  Donald  Gunn  in  1867  that  fragmentary  accounts  began  to  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  disclosing  the  fact  that  many  little  bands 
of  these  birds  cut  short  their  northward  flight  to  make  their  sum- 
mer home  on  the  praines  of  North  Dakota  and  western  Minnesota. 
To  the  present  day  little  of  definite  character  has  appeared  in  our 
general  works  on  ornithology  in  regard  to  the  nidification  of  the 
species.  Several  short  articles  in  collector's  journals  have  ap- 
peared, most  notable  among  them,  and  the  source  of  much  of 
the  quoted  information  of  late  years,  being  an  article  by  J.  W. 

■  ThU  article  consisti  of  extract*  trom  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  . 
the  American  OrnithologiBts'  Union  in  Philadelphia,  November  15,  1899, 
The  original  paper,  somewhat  elaborated  and  accompanied  by  a  consider- 
able «eriei  of  illualrations  from  photographs  from  nature,  ii  at  present  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Minnesota  Geological  and  Natural  History 
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Preston  on  '  The  Breeding  of  Franklin's  Gull  in  Minnesota,'  pub- 
lished in  1886  in  the 'Ornithologist  and  Oologist'  (Vol.  II,  p.  S4)- 
Preston's  notes  were  based  upon  observations  made  during  a  visit 
to  the  Heron  Lake  colony  several  years  previous  to  the  first  visit 
made  by  the  writer.  The  material  for  the  present  article  is  the 
accumulation  of  three  trips  in  three  different  years  to  the  same 
general  locality.  On  the  last  visit  the  Gulls  were  studied  at 
intervals  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days,  under  most  favorable  and 
varied  conditions,  and  a  series  of  photographs  embracing  about 
one  hundred  negatives  was  secured,  a  selection  from  which  is 
presented  herewith.  My  companion  on  this  latter  expedition 
was  Mr.  Leslie  O.  Dart,  and  I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  a  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  successful 
issue  of  our  work,  especially  in  the  photographic  line.  To  his 
able  cooperation  is  due  very  largely  the  beauty  of  the  best  of 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this  paper. 

About  the  time  of  the  final  loosening  of  the  Ice  in  mid-April 
the  vanguard  of  the  Rosy  Gulls  arrives,  and  by  the  time  the  siu'- 
face  is  cleartheyarecoursingback  and  forth  in  great  numbers  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  open  water  that  presents  itself  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  transients  soon  pass  on  or  scatter  to  neighbor- 
ing sloughs,  and  the  Heron  Lake  Colony,  proprietors  by  right  of 
no  one  knows  how  many  years  of  occupancy,  select  with  much 
noisy  consultation  the  location  for  the  year.  The  mating  contests 
over  and  settled,  the  busy,  turbulent  throng  then  begin  the  work 
of  nest-building,  which  consumes  the  first  few  days  of  May,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  that  month  the  laying  of  the  eggs  has 
begun,  and  in  three  or  four  days  thereafter  the  sets  are  complete, 
and  the  tedious  task  of  incubation  hag  begun.  These  dates  are 
sometimes  anticipated  a  little,  while  on  the  other  band  a  late 
season  may  cause  delay,  so  that  the  depositing  of  the  eggs  may 
occur  as  early  as  the  end  of  April  or  be  postponed  until  the  latter 
part  of  May.  The  Rosy  Gull,  like  others  of  its  family,  nests 
strictly  in  colonies,  and  even  on  a  lake  as  large  as  Heron  Lake, 
all  the  individuals  there  resident  congregate  at  one  place  and 
build  their  nests  close  together.  But,  unlike  most  birds  breeding 
in  colonies,  the  site  chosen  is  rarely  the  same  on  any  two  succes- 
sive seasons.     Just  why  this  should   be  so  is  not  evident.     It 
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seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  an  inherent  fickleness  on  the  part  of 
the  bird.  This  Heron  Lake  colony  moves  about  from  place  to 
place,  sometimes  in  the  Upp>er  Lake,  sometimes  in  the  Lower 
Lake,  choosing  locations  in  different  years  that  may  be  miles 
apart,  and  varying  to  some  extent  in  character. 

Preston  found  them  in  i8S6  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  within  sound  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  village.  In  1892 
they  settled  on  a  spot  further  up  the  lake  and  close  to  the 
Herony.  Here  they  built  their  nests  among  the  standing  bull- 
rushes  fringing  the  open  water,  and  a  sudden  rise  in  the  level  of 
the  lake  in  early  June  broke  most  of  their  nests  from  their 
moorings,  and  they  were  carried  by  heavy  winds  out  into  open 
water  and  destroyed.  The  following  year  a  location  was  selected 
close  by  the  scene  of  this  disaster,  but  considerably  further  in 
shore  where  the  water  was  not  over  two  feet  deep  and  the  growth 
of  grass,  flags  and  rushes,  rank  and  thick,  and  so  matted  and 
bent  by  the  snows  of  many  winters  that  a  safe  and  lasting  harbor 
was  insured.  Here  I  visited  them  May  ii  and  22  with  Thomas 
Miller  as  guide,  and  found  the  nests  of  this  colony  of  some  two 
or  three  thousand  Gulls  placed  so  closely  together  that  a  dozen 
or  more  could  easily  be  reached  at  one  time  from  a  small  skiff 
forced  in  almost  anywhere  among  them.  While  most  of  the  nests 
were  well  built  of  reeds  and  rush  stems,  many  of  the  birds  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  secure  and  elevated  foundations  afforded 
by  the  broken  down  and  matted  vegetation  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  very  indifferently  put  together  nests.  In  this  inside  position, 
affording  such  good  cover  and  so  easily  accessible  from  land,  the 
birds  were  exposed  to  much  annoyance  by  e|^-hunting  marauders, 
especially  mink,  judging  from  the  number  of  despoiled  nests 
observed. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lind  the  Gulls  in  1898,  word 
came  in  May  of  the  following  year  that  they  were  once  more  at 
their  old  quarters  and,  equipped  with  photc^p^phic  outfit  and 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dart,  the  writer  arrived  at  Heron  Lake  on 
the  i2th  of  June.  On  the  i6th  we  made  our  way  in  small  hunt- 
ing boats  to  the  nesting  ground,  which  on  this  occasion  these 
tickle  birds  had  chanced  to  locate  some  four  or  five  miles  from 
any  available  embarking  point.     Not  a  Gull  was  to  be  seen  imtil 
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the  nesting  site  was  almost  reached.  At  last  a  few  sentinels 
were  sighted  and  as  they  announced  our  approach  we  rounded  a 
final  point  of  tushes  into  the  comparatively  open  water  of  the 
upper  lake  (occasioned  by  recent  floods)  and  there,  spread  out 
before  us,  a  half  mile  distant,  lay  the  object  of  our  long  and 
laborious  search. 

The  surface  of  the  water  was  everywhere  dotted  with  dark  little 
mounds  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Gulls  filled  the  air  above, 
circling  round  and  round  or  hovering  for  a  moment  as  they  settled 
or  rose  in  their  incessant  coming  and  going  to  and  from  the  nests. 
And  now  our  ears  distinctly  told  us  of  the  proximity  of  this  inter, 
esting  spectacle,  for  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  the  harsh 
screams  and  rattling  cries  of  the  whirling  mass  of  birds  united  to 
form  a  wild  uproar  that  was  very  plainly  audible.  As  we  paddled 
quietly  toward  the  scene  of  this  confusion,  and  were  getting  ready 
our  weapons  for  the  noiseless  attack  we  expected  to  make,  the 
nearest  Gulls  soon  espied  us,  and  with  redoubled  outcry  passed 
the  word  to  all  the  rest  And  now  with  one  accord,  the  whole 
colony  came  streaming  toward  us  —  a  few  in  the  lead,  but  hun- 
dreds in  the  rear  —  until  we  were  soon  surrounded  and  accom- 
panied the  balance  of  our  way  by  an  immense  wildly  excited  escort 
that  by  every  means  known  to  Gulldom,  protested  against  the  intru- 
sion and  tried  in  vain  to  impede  our  further  progress.  The  fren- 
zied, distressed  notes  and  the  furious  dashes  of  the  birds  as  they 
all  but  struck  our  heads  excited  both  our  pity  and  our  admiration. 

We  made  first  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  entire  nesting 
site. 

At  a  distance  of  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  marshy, 
reed-grown  shore,  the  litde  floating  mounds  dotted  thickly  a  great 
crescent-shaped  area  some  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  by 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  the  widest  part.  The  nests  were 
irregularly  distributed.  In  some  places  there  were  many  close 
together,  and  again  they  were  scattered  yards  apart,  while  now 
and  then  there  were  large  spaces  where  there  were  none  at  all. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  water  over  all  this  area  would 
have  been  two  or  three,  nowhere  over  four,  feet  deep,  with  a 
thick  growth  of  bull-rushes  {Sdrpus)  standing  well  above  the  sur- 
face.    But  heavy  rains  had  raised  the  lake  until  the  water  was  in 
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many  places  fully  six  feet  deep  and  only  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
rushes  came  into  view ;  thus  changing  a  Urge  part  of  the  nesting 
ground  from  a  dense  tangled  bed  of  rushes  into  almost  open 
water.  Upon  this  condition  of  things  the  birds  of  course  had  not 
reckoned  when  they  chose  the  site,  and  in  consequence  many  of 
the  nests  were  now  torn  from  their  moorings,  having  been  lifted 
by  the  rising  water,  and  were  unprotected  save  by  the  weak  tops 
of  the  submerged  rushes.  Thus  free  to  drift,  they  were  floating 
hither  and  thither  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  but,  strange  to  say, 
this  state  of  things  did  not  appear  to  greatly  disconcert  the 
owners.  Here  and  there  a  number  of  nests  had  caught  against 
some  firm  anchorage,  and  receiving  new  additions  with  each 
favorable  breeze  a  windrow  or  island  of  these  stray  nests  was  soon 
formed.  Nest  touching  nest  in  this  manner  resulted  in  a  pro- 
miscuous crowding  of  families  that  must  have  tested  the  good 
nature  and  forbearance  of  the  occupants  not  a  little,  and  probably 
led  to  some  vagaries  in  the  care  of  the  young  described  fur- 
ther on.  A  few  nests  had  gone  adrift  entirely,  and  floating  far  out 
into  the  open  water  had  been  abandoned.  But  luckily  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  colony,  wiser  than  their  fellows,  escaped  this 
dire  confusion  or  disaster  as  the  result  of  having  located  their 
nests  where  shallower  water  and  a  stronger  growth  of  rushes  pro- 
vided protection  and  safe  anchorage  even  when  the  flood  was  at 
its  height.  From  nest-building  operations  still  in  progress  at  the 
late  date  of  our  visit  (June  i6)  we  inferred  that  a  few  at  least  of 
tiie  Gulls  that  had  lost  their  homes  were  reestablishing  themselves 
in  safer  retreats  further  back,  having  perhaps  learned  a  lesson 
against  future  similar  mishaps. 

The  number  of  Gulls  in  the  colony  we  estimated  at  between 
two  and  three  thousand,  and  by  counting  certain  areas,  figured  a 
total  of  about  1200  nests.  Preston,  in  1885,  thought  the  colony 
then  numbered  ia,ooo,so  that  if  he  guessed  anywhere  near  right, 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  falling  oil  in  the  fourteen  years 
that  have  elapsed.  In  the  six  years  between  my  two  visits  no 
appreciable  diminution  in  numbers  bad  occurred,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  nesting  ground  as 
a  whole,  and  so   spreading  consternation  throughout  the  entire 
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colony,  we  settled  down  to  quiet  contemplation  and  Study  of  the 
Gulls  and  their  doings  more  in  detail.  All  of  two  days  and  the 
greater  part  of  a  third  day  were  thus  spent,  and  what  we  saw  in 
and  about  this  bustling,  ever  changing  community  proved  so  en- 
grossingly  interesting  and  entertaining  that  the  hours  spent  under 
a  blazing  sun  within  the  narrow  confines  of  little  ducking  boats 
glided  rapidly  by  and  proved  all  too  short.  The  only  discordant 
feature  was  the  almost  unbearably  harsh  and  never  ceasing  out- 
cry that  rang  continually  in  our  ears.  Now  somewhat  subdued 
for  a  few  minutes,  now  breaking  out  again  with  redoubled  energy, 
the  wild  chorus  of  shrill  screams  and  cat-like  calls  made  such  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  listener  that  for  many  hours 
afterward  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  still  the  memory  of  the 
whole  loud  painful  outcry. 

The  nests  were  all  built  of  the  same  material  —  old  water 
soaked  bull-rushes  —  with  sometimes  a  few  fresh  stems  worked  into 
the  upper  part.  A  heavy  foundation  of  the  thickest  and  longest 
rushes  is  first  laid,  forming  a  partly  submerged  platform  held  in 
place  by  the  standing  rushes  about  it,  the  whole  being  two  to 
three  feet  across  at  the  water  line.  Upon  this  the  rather  well 
made  superstructure  of  finer  material  is  constructed,  with  a  long 
slope  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  the  rim  of  the  nest,  which  is 
raised  eight  inches  to  a  foot  above  the  water.  The  cavity  is 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  three  to  four  in  depth,  and  is 
rudely  lined  with  bits  of  fine  rush  tops  and  coarse  grass.  The 
inside  is  always  perfectly  dry,  being  several  inches  above  the 
water.  The  variation  in  the  nests  was  not  very  great,  being 
merely  as  to  general  bulk  and  height.  Much  of  the  material  of 
which  the  nests  were  constructed  had  been  carried  from  a  dis- 
tance, probably  from  the  neighboring  shore  where  the  rushes, 
loosened  by  the  ice,  had  been  cast  up  in  heaps.  The  Gulls  carry 
with  apparent  ease  these  great  heavy  rushes,  and  were  often  to 
be  seen  flying  about  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  long  stems 
dangling  from  their  bills.  The  nests  were  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
as  they  became  trampled  down  or  the  rim  disarranged  the  owners 
were  to  be  seen  putting  things  to  rights  or  adding  a  new  rush 
here  and  there  as  it  was  needed.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  many 
young  were  already  out  of  the  shell,  but  there  were  also  many 
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sets  of  eggs  in  all  stages  of  incubation,  the  result  probably  of 
second  nest-building. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  a  nest  varies  from  two  to  four,  the  most 
common  clutch  being  three.  They  vary  endlessly  in  both  color 
and  markings,  and  there  is  also  a  great  diversity  in  shape.  The 
ground  color  of  the  eggs  varies  from  an  unusual  extreme  of  a  very 
light  grayish  blue  through  many  shades  of  umber,  olive  browns, 
and  grayish  browns  to  the  other  equally  uncommon  extreme  of  a 
very  dark  brown,  approaching  almost  a  chocolate  in  depth  of 
coloration.  Throughout  there  is  a  prevailing  olive  tint,  giving  a 
greenish  cast,  no  matter  what  the  body  color.  The  e^s  are 
marked  with  irregular  blotches  and  pencillings  of  many  shades  of 
cinnamon  brown  and  fuscous,  the  more  deeply  lying  pigment 
producing  spots  of  lilac  or  olive  hue.  In  some  eggs  the  markings 
vary  little  in  size,  and  are  evenly  scattered  over  the  entire  surface  \ 
but  usually  they  vary  from  fine  dots  to  large  blotches  exceeding 
even  a  half  inch  in  length,  and  are  thickest  at  the  targe  end,  where 
they  form  a  wreath,  the  markings  becoming  occasionally  almost 
confluent.  The  irregular  pencillings  and  scratches  are  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  certain  sets,  and  on  some  eggs  nearly  all  of 
the  markings  are  of  this  hieroglyphic  character,  giving  to  such  the 
aspect  of  huge  blackbird's  eggs. 

All  the  eggs  of  any  one  set  have  about  the  same  ground  color 
and  the  same  general  pattern  in  the  markings,  and  so  endless  are 
the  styles  of  coloration  that  no  two  sets  of  a  Urge  series  are 
exactly  alike.  Yet  so  distinctive  are  the  details  of  color  and 
form  of  each  set  that  should  all  the  eggs  of  a  considerable  series 
become  thoroughly  intermingled  it  would  not  be  a  difhcult  matter 
to  pick  out  accurately  the  different  sets. 

A  rather  blunt  pyriform  is  the  most  common  outline,  but  the 
extreme  reaches  on  the  one  hand  to  an  almost  perfect  ellipse,  and 
on  the  other  to  a  broad  and  rather  pointed  pear  shape.  The 
average  measurements  of  a  series  of  13$  eggs  are  2.07  inches  in 
length  by  1.45  inches  in  breadth.  The  longest  egg  measures  z.ag 
inches,  and  the  smallest  1 .90,  —  a  variation  of  .39  of  an  inch. 
The  widest  egg  is  1.54  inches,  and  the  narrowest  1.35,  —  a  varia- 
tion of  .19  of  an  inch.  The  eggs  of  a  set  are  generally  of  about 
the  same  dimension,  and  outline. 
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The  exact  period  of  incubation  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  it  is 
probably  eighteen  or  twenty  days.  The  chick  liberates  itself 
from  the  shell  in  the  usual  manner  by  cutting  it  neatly  into 
halves,  and  the  parents  at  once  dispose  of  the  fragments.  The 
first  downy  plumage  varies  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  soft  grayish  in 
color,  with  uncertain  wavy  markings  of  brown  and  blackish  over 
all  the  upper  parts.  Some  of  the  nestlings  present  a  generally 
light  appearance,  while  others  are  quite  dark,  but  all  of  a  brood 
are  of  the  same  general  hue,  and  the  same  pattern  of  coloration. 
These  pink-footed,  pale-billed  little  balls  of  down  now  and  then 
remain  quietly  in  the  home  nest  basking  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
but  more  frequently  they  are  no  sooner  dry  from  the  egg  than 
they  start  to  wander.  A  few  are  content  to  go  no  further  than 
the  broad  sloping  sides  of  the  nest,  and  there  they  may  be  seen 
quietly  dozing  or  tumbling  about  among  the  stems  of  the  rushes 
as  they  explore  the  intricacies  of  their  little  island.  The  greater 
number,  however,  put  boldly  out  to  sea  and  drift  away  with  the 
chance  breeze,  their  tiny  paddles  of  little  avail  as  they  pursue 
their  now  enforced  journey.  A  gust  of  wind  a  trifle  harder  than 
usual,  or  a  bump  against  a  floating  reed  stem,  and  over  they  go 
bottom-side  up,  only  to  come  quickly  right  again,  dry  and  fluffy  as 
ever.  Having  after  many  failures  crawled  over  the  tiny  obstruc- 
tion, they  sail  contentedly  on.  Now  and  then  they  get  out  to  sea 
in  earnest  and  disappear,  and  are  probably  lost  in  the  rough 
waters  of  the  open  lake.  Their  departure  from  the  nests  was 
apparently  ever  against  the  will  of  the  old  birds,  and  many  were 
the  scoldings  and  severe  the  punishments  meted  out  to  these 
venturesome  offspring.  A  glance  in  the  direction  of  some  local 
outburst  of  furious  cries  would  reveal  a  bevy  of  Gulls  crowded  close 
together,  beating  the  air  and  the-  water  over  a  particular  spot, 
where  on  closer  inspection  might  be  seen  one  or  more  of  these 
hapless  truants.  The  frenzy  of  the  old  bird  s  as  the  chicks  neared 
the  open  lake  was  pitiful  to  behold.  With  might  and  main  they 
endeavored  to  turn  them  back,  seeming  not  to  realize  their  utter 
inability  to  stem  the  breeze  even  had  they  the  inclination  to  make 
the  attempt.  At  last,  their  protests  of  no  avail,  a  resort  is  had  to 
still  more  vigorous  measures,  and  seizing  the  drifting  chicks  by 
the  nape  of   the  neck  with  the   powerful   beak  they  are  jerked 
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bodily  and  roughly  out  of  the  water,  and  from  a  height  of  three 
or  four  feet  thrown  as  far  as  possible  in  the  desired  direction. 
This  being  repeated  time  and  again  —  often  several  old  birds 
taking  part  in  the  performance  —  until  the  youngsters  are  at 
last  flung  into  some  nest,  exhausted  and  bleeding  from  the  blows 
and  pinches  inflicted  by  the  sharp  bills  of  the  parent  birds. 
This  strange  spectacle  was  of  common  occurrence,  and  these 
vigorous  nursery  duties  seemed  to  occupy  much  of  the  attention 
of  a  goodly  part  of  the  members  of  this  colony.  Probably  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  water  and  protection  such  disturbances 
are  less  frequent.  So  far  as  the  disciplining  and  care  of  the 
young  went  there  existed  a  curious  spirit  of  communism  among 
these  Gulls.  An  old  Gull  cared  for  whatever  young  Gulls  fell  in 
its  way,  and  when  the  stray  chicks  chanced  to  clamber  up  into  a 
strange  nest,  against  which  they  happened  to  drift,  they  were  after 
a  few  admonishing  squawks  welcomed  as  one  of  the  household, 
and  scolded,  pecked,  and  fed  just  as  though  the  foster  parent  had 
laid  the  eggs  from  which  they  were  hatched. 

Now  and  then  an  entire  brood  would  escape  in  a  body  and 
crawling  up  beside  some  incubating  bird  on  a  neighboring  wind- 
ward nest  would  cuddle  close  about  the  old  bird,  who,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, was  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  them  in  advance  of  the 
appearance  of  her  own  infants. 

Occasionally  we  saw  old  Gulls  already  in  possession  of  a  family 
twice  the  size  to  which  they  were  entitled,  rushing  out  and  pounc- 
ing upon  other  fresh  arrivals,  who  were  quickly  hustled  and  jerked 
up  among  the  others  until  not  infrequently  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
tiny  balls  filled  the  nest  to  overflowing,  and  in  the  diversity  of 
coloration  presented  plainly  indicated  their  varied  parentage. 

Most  jealously  were  these  foundling  asylums  watched  over  and 
many  were  the  fierce  encounters  in  mid-air  that  resulted  when  some 
marauding  band  dared  to  interfere.  A  single  Gull,  aided  it  might 
be  by  some  accepted  neighbor,  fed  apparently  without  distinction 
all  these  youngsters,  and  time  and  again  we  saw  some  little  chap, 
just  fished  out  of  the  water  and  still  sore  from  the  rough  usage  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  fed  to  repletion  by  his  captor,  who 
disgorged  into  the  tiny  maw  a  juicy  mass  of  dragon-fly  nymphs 
brought  from  the  meadow  a  mile  away. 
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The  note  of  these  tittle  Gulls  is  a  faint  peep,  but  weak  as  it  is, 
it  contains  a  plain  suggestion  of  the  harsh  scream  of  the  adult, 
just  as  the  nestling  Grebe  and  gaudy  little  Coot  mimic  the  cries 
of  the  parent 

With  all  this  nest  building,  nest  cleaning,  and  the  varied  pa- 
rental duties  devolving  upon  these  birds  of  trim  and  delicate  attire, 
they  always  appeared  immaculately  clean.  As  they  stood  on  their 
nests,  or  hovered  overhead  facing  the  sun,  the  exquisite  pink  of 
the  breast  was  plainly  visible  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
and  the  picture  they  presented  of  dove-like  beauty  and  grace  of 
movement  was  unexcelled  by  anything  we  had  seen  elsewhere. 

This  superficial  resemblance  to  a  Dove,  both  when  sitting  and 
on  the  wing,  is  very  great  and  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  name  by 
which  they  are  best  known  among  the  farmers  through  the  region 
where  they  dwell  — '  Prairie  Dove.'  Hovering  lightly  on  the  wing, 
resting  buoyantly  on  the  water,  poising  as  they  rise,  or  alight  with 
upraised  wings,  or  grouped  about  their  nests  they  are  the  very 
perfection  of  grace  and  beauty  and  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  and  elicit  the  admiration  of  the  most  indifferent  of  ob- 
servers. 

This  colony  of  Franklin's  Gulls  had  as  associates  and  intimate 
neighbors  many  Coots,  Pied-billed  Grebes,  Black  Terns,  a  few 
Forster's  Terns  and,  most  notable  of  all,  because  so  unexpected 
in  this  place,  a  colony  of  American  Eared  Grebes  (Cafymius  mgri- 
eollis  cali/ornicus) .  There  were  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  latter 
birds  and  they  had  established  themselves  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Gull  colony.  Their  nests,  which  were  the  very  poorest  structures 
that  could  be  called  by  such  a  name,  were  disposed  in  two  or  three 
principal  groups,  were  close  together,  and  were  intimately  mingled 
with  the  Gulls'  nests.  Perhaps  because  they  had  drifted,  some  of 
them  rested  directly  against  Gulls'  nests,  but  they  had  not  been 
abandoned.  The  nests  were  partially  submerged  platforms  of 
green  vegetation  pulled  up  from  the  bottom  and  were  without  even 
as  much  form  and  stability  as  is  usually  possessed  by  the  rude 
structure  of  the  Pied-billed.  The  eggs  were  half  under  water,  and 
it  seemed  a  marvel  how  they  stayed  on  the  loose  platforms  at  all. 
They  were  only  imperfectly  covered.  These  Grebes,  unlike  their 
Pied-billed  relatives,  stayed  close  by  their  nests  and  for  the  most 
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part  on  them.  When  driven  off  they  all  swam  rapidly  away  in  a 
body  and  circled  around  at  a  safe  distance,  only  to  return  imme- 
diately as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear.  In  clambering  up  onto 
these  frail  nests  they  tipped  and  nearly  sank  the  whole  affair,  but 
it  nevertheless  afforded  sufficient  support  for  them  to  lie  for  hours 
basking  in  the  sun,  often  on  one  side,  with  the  head  held  awk- 
wardly up,  and  one  leg  waving  clear  of  the  water — a  curious 
attitude,  which  it  took  us  some  little  time  to  make  out  in  detail 
with  the  aid  of  our  glasses. 

In  conclusion  a  word  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  food  habits 
of  Franklin's  Gull.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  it,  like  most 
birds,  eats  that  which  is  nearest  at  hand  and  easiest  to  get  pro- 
vided it  is  at  all  suited  to  its  wants.  During  the  nesting  season 
at  least,  the  food  is  almost  exclusively  insectivorous.  The  stom- 
achs and  gullets  of  several  birds  collected  by  the  writer  and  kindly 
examined  by  Prof.  Beal  of  the  Biological  Survey  at  Washington, 
contained  a  mass  of  insect  dfibris  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else-  One 
stomach  alone  furnished  some  fifteen  different  species,  among 
them  several  varieties  injurious  to  the  interests  of  man.  The 
chief  part  of  the  food,  however,  during  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the 
colony,  and  that  on  which  the  young  were  largely  fed,  was  the 
nymphs  of  dragon-flies  which  were  then  to  be  found  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  meadows  near  by.  The  writer  counted  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  these  insects  in  a  single 
stomach.  Earlier  in  the  season  when  the  farmers  are  engaged  in 
plowing,  especially  when  'breaking'  the  virgin  prairie,  many  of 
these  Gulls  accompany  the  teams  and  eagerly  contend  with  a  horde 
of  Blackbirds,  Black  Terns  and  other  birds  in  securing  the  larvce 
and  worms  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Immense  numbers  of  angle- 
worms, and  many  grubs  of  the  cockchafer,  are  at  times  devoured 
in  this  way.  Later  in  the  season  when  grasshoppers  have  become 
plentiful  the  upland  prairies  and  dry  knolls  become  the  feeding 
grounds  and  a  diet  of  these  ill-favored  insects  takes  the  place  of 
all  else.  The  aquatic  life  that  is  consumed  as  food  is  taken  prin- 
cipally very  early  and  late  in  the  season  and  Is  probably  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  in  no  way  modify  the  conclusion  that  Franklin's 
Rosy  Gull,  besides  being  an  object  of  great  beauty  and  aesthetic 
value,  has  a  prosaic  and  practical  side  revealed  by  the  nature  of 
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the  food  consumed,  which  shows  it  to  be  an  eminently  useful  and 
beneticial  bird  worthy  of  all  the  protection  that  can  be  afforded  it 


□EBCRIl'TlON   OF    PtATBS. 


Franklin's  Gull  {^Larus  franHinii) ,  (landing  on  nest.  From  photograph 
taken  at  Heron  Lake,  Jackson  Co.,  Minn.,  June,  1899.  About  \  natural 
tiM. 


Fig.  I.  A  dlttant  view  of  •  portion  of  the  nesting  site  of  the  Frankllt^ 
Gull  Colony  at  Heron  Lake.  Minn.     From  photograph,  June,  1899. 

Fig.  3.  A  pair  of  Franklin  GulU  standing  on  their  floating  nest  One 
egg  and  a  chick  visible.  From  photograph  taken  at  Heron  Lake,  Minn., 
June,  1899.     About  \  natural  size. 


Fig.  I.  A  pair  of  Franklin  GulU  with  four  chicks,  in  the  act  of 
following  the  parents  from  the  nest.  From  photographs  taken  at  Heron 
Lake.  June,  1S99.    About  -^  natural  tlie. 

Fig.  3.  Scene  at  the  Franklin  Gull  Colony ,  Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  June  16, 
1899.  Shows  in  foreground  a  nest  containing,  besides  the  parent  bird*, 
twelve  chicks,  mostly  '  waifs,*  rescued  from  the  water  nearby. 


NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  BAHAMA  BIRDS. 

BV   OimtAM    BANGS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1S93,  and  again  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1S97,  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  collected  a  great  many 
birds  on  some  of  the  Bahama  Islands  —  chiefly  at  Nassau,  New 
Providence.    Many  of  these  have  been  distributed,  but  Mr.  May- 
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nard  put  aside  quite  a  number  of  the  more  interesting  specimens 
that  have  since  been  kept  together.  This  collection,  numbering 
337  skins,  has  just  been  acquired  by  my  brother  E.  A.  Bangs  and 
myself. 

It  includes,  besides  many  interesting  things,  the  types  of  the 
four  forms,  CoUnus  bahatnemis,  Speotyto  bakamensis,  Dendroua  ba- 
hamensis  and  Hamatopus  prattn,  —  named  last  autumn  by  Mr. 
Maynard.'  These  four  forms  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  good, 
but  two  of  the  names  —  that  for -the  Pine  Warbler  and  the  Bur- 
rowing Owl  —  used  by  Mr.  Maynard  are  preoccupied,  and  these 
must  receive  new  names. 

Most  of  the  birds  were  taken  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  but 
there  are  a  few  from  some  of  the  other  islands.  Many  of  the 
species  are  represented  by  young  in  first  plumage  and  some  by 
adults  in  the  worn,  faded  plumage  of  mid-summer.  A  few  of  the 
skins  were  made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Claridge,  late  in  the  summer  of  1897, 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Maynard  after  he  had  himself  returned  home. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  collection.  My  only  excuse 
for  giving  so  many  common  species,  that  have  been  recorded 
again  and  again,  is  that  it  may  be  useful  to  working  ornithologists 
to  know  where  such  things  can  be  found  in  series. 

1.  Sterna  aoBttietus  Scaf.  Bridlbd  Tern.  — One  pair  of  adults  both 
taken  on  Boobj  Rocke,  May  31.  1897. 

i.  Sterna  dougalli  Montag.  Roseate  Term.  —  One  adult  $  taken 
May  18,  1897  on  North  Key. 

3.  HKmatopus' prattii^fa^san/.  PratT's  OvsTBr-CaTCH«R.— Two 
■pecimens,  cotypes  of  the  apecies  —  a  mated  pair —  taken  April  19,  1S93, 
on  FJemmingE  Key,  where  they  were  about  (o  breed.  This  strongly 
characterized  species  is  a  reaident  of  the  Bahamas,  breeding  locally 
throughout  Ihe  islands.  It  is  about  Ihe  size  of  H.  palliatus,  but  has 
latter,  heavier  CarsuG  and  foot  and  n  remarkably  different  bill  1  the  bill 
of  H.  prattii  being  enceedingly  broad  and  stout  (see  cut).  H.  prallii 
is  paler  throughout  than  H.  pallialut,  the  brown  of  back  lighter,  the 
black  of  head  and  neck  duller,  and  this  latter  color  not  extending  back- 
wards so  far  either  above  or  below.  I  have  compared  the  cotypei  of 
H.  prattii  with  an  extensive  series  of  akins  of  H.  palliatut  from  tnany 

'  'Appendix  to  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  West  Indies.'  Issued  aa  a 
separate  leaflet  by  Mr.  MaynardNov.  29,  1899.  Reviewed  by  Dr,  J.  A.  Allen, 
Auk,  April,  1900,  p.  187. 

*  Misspelled  "  HiemBtepui "  by  Maynard. 
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points  along  the  louth  Atlantic  coRit  of  North  Americ*,  chiefly  in  ttie 
coiiection  of  Wiiliam  Brewiter,  Esq.,  and  cannot  Snd  a  single  Individual 


a.  <^- 

A.  Bill  of  Hamalofmt  fratlii  Maynard,  adult  $  cotype.*  (No.  336O1 
Banga  Coll.) 

B.  Bill   of  Hamatopui  faUiaimt  Tetnm.,  adult  J,  from  Frogmore, 
S.  C.  (No.  11491,  Brewiter  Coll.) 

Both  one-half  natural  ilze. 


Meamrtnttitts  cf-H.  pm 


No. 

Wtoi. 

T.a 

TWhu. 

1^ 
il 

ill 

3360 
3361 

jKl.     Cotjp.. 
V  ad.    Cotype. 

\% 

103. 
105. 

61. 
64. 

49- 
49- 

"; 

4.  Agialitit  wilsonla  (Orif).  Wilson's  Plovbr.  — Two  specimens, 
both  males,  one  taken  on  Little  Pimlico,  April  26,  1897,  one  on  Androa, 
April  30,  1893.  Neither  of  these  is  Xiwt  ■oiitsania,  —  thej  are  both  inter- 
mediates between  that  fonn  and  rufinucha,  though  nearer  wiUonia. 

5.  Agialitla  meloda  {Ord).  Piping  Plovbb.  — One  ?  from  Current 
Island,  Eleuthera.  Maj  i,  1897. 
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6.  £Kialitia  Mmipalmata  Semap.  Sbmipalmatbd  Plovkr.  — One 
$  from  Naiiau,  April  3,  1897. 

7.  SymphemU  aeniipBliiiata  (,Gm»l.).  WiLLBT.  — Four  ipecimena, 
one  Trom  Current  Iilsnd,  Eleuthent,  April  14,  1897,  three  from  Preah 
Creek,  Androt,  April  14,  1893. 

The  Willet  breeds  commonly  on  the  Bahamas  and  these  bird*  perhaps 
represent  a  tool  form.  In  size  Ihej  are  quite  as  small  or  smaller  thsn 
true  S.  umipalmata,  but  in  color  they  are  verr  pale,  agreeing  more 
nearljr  in  this  respect  with  S.  umipalmata  inamala  Brewster  except  that 
the  dark  spots  on  the  under  parts,  though  few  in  number,  are  much  more 
distinct,  and  the  pinkish-salmon  suffusion  and  borders  of  the  spots  and 
markings  usually  seen  in  that  strongly  characterized  form  are  wanting. 
Mtatttr*m*mts  of  S.  srmipalmata  from  tkt  BMiamas. 


Ko. 

Sei. 

LoaUtT- 

t 

J 

u 

f 

Current  IsL.  Eleuthera. 

t 

3509 

Fresh  Creek,  Andros. 

X' 

76, 

17- 

% 

35^ 

■85. 

69. 

s*. 

s*- 

8.  Ereunetea  pusUIua  (Limm.).  Sbmipalmatbd  Samdpipkr. — Ooe<f 
token  May  5,  18^,  at  Salt  Key. 

9.  Tringa  minutilla  Vitill.  Lbast  Sandpiper.— One  $,  Salt  Key, 
May  s,  1897. 

to.  Colinus  bahameneie  Mayaard.  Nassau  Bob-white.  — Three 
specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  the  cotypes  of  the  species,  which  are  a  ^ 
taken  May  ti,  1897,  a  $  taken  April  i,  1897,'  and  another  male  token 
June  I,  1897. 

The  Nassau  Bob-white  is  a  slightly  differentiated  island  form,  differing 
from  C.  virginianui  Jioridanus,  as  Mr.  Maynard  has  pointed  out,  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  black  markings  below,  and  the  greater  tendency  of  the 
markings  to  be  arrow-shaped. 

II.  ColumbigaUinB  babBmenaia  Maynard.  Bahama  Groumd  Dove. 
— Twenty-two  specimens,  all  from  Nassau  except  one,  an  adult  % ,  from 
Current  Island,  Eleuthera.  This  series  includes  bird*  taken  from  Febru- 
ary to  July,  and  five  young  in  different  sUges  of  plumage. 

11.  ZenaidB  lenaida  {Beaafi.).  Zenaida  Dove. — Two  males  from 
Nassau,  May  34  and  July  13,  1S97. 

13.  Zenaidura  macroura  {Linn.').  Mourmiko  Dovr.  — Four  skins, 
two  males,  two  females,  taken  at  Nassau,  April  1  and  3,  1  ' 


'Th. 


coiypes  are  now  Nos-  3356,  J,  and  3357.  ?,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  and  ( 
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14.  Atdea  bahamensi*  Brt-utttr.  Brewster's  Green  Heron.— 
One  adult  i  from  Nauau,  May  7,  1897. 

Bah  AH  AH  Burrowing 

Sftotyto  bahamcHsh  Maynardi  not  Sptotyio  cuuicularia  bakamtmii 
CoTj,  Auk,  October,  1891,  p.  349. 

In  m;  opinion  the  form  of  the  Burrowinj;  Owl  found  on  Ihe  more  north- 
ern Bahamas  should  be  separated  frbm  the  Florida  form  with  wliich  Cory 
unites  it  in  liis  review  of  the  group.  Evidently  Mujnard  overlooked 
Cory't  review  of  the  West  Indian  forms,  as  he  not  onljr  did  not  mention 
that  paper,  but  gave  the  New  Providence  bird  the  name  Cory  had  used  for 
the  form  found  on  Inagua. 

The  type  of  5.  cunieularia  cavUola  (_No.  3359,  Collection  of  E.  A.  and  O, 
Bangs)  is  an  adult  %  taken  at  Nassau  April  6,  1897,  by  Mr.  Maynard.with 
a  set  of  six  eggs.  The  nest  was  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  limestone  rock. 
This  skin,  compared  with  an  adult  $  of  5.  cunieularia  flaridana  from 
Manatte  County,  Florida,  taken  April  5,  and  therefore  strictly  compara- 
ble, shows  the  following  differences.  The  Nassau  bird  is  slightly  larger, 
with  heavier  fool  and  tarsus;  tarsus  thickly  feathered  above  j  general 
coloration  richer  and  redder  brown;  ground  color  below  buffy,  not  while; 
the  brown  of  back  anil  the  brown  marking  and  spotting  below  Prout's 
brown  (sepia  in  S.  c.  fioridana). 

The  type  of  S.  cunieularia  cavicola,  J  adult,  measures,  wing,  171.; 
tail,  76.;  tarsus,  48.;  middle  toe,  without  claw,  31.  {  depth  of  bill,  13.2 

An  adult  9  of  S.  cunieularia  fioridana  from  Manatee  County,  Florida, 
No.  8S4,  Bangs  collection,  measures,  wing,  161.5;  ^'''  ^3>  tarsus,  44; 
middle  toe  without  claw,  19;  depth  of  bill,  11.4  mm. 

16.  Strix  pratlncola  Benap.  American  Barn  Owl.  — Two  specimens, 
—  a  pair  of  adults  —  taken  August  4,  1897,  by  H.  J.  Claridge  at  Nassau. 
In  order  to  settle  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Bahama  Barn  Owl, 
I  sent  these  two  skins  to  Dr.  Rtdgway,  who  kindly  compared  them  for 
me  with  the  large  series  in  Washington.  He  wrote  me  as  follow* :  "  We 
can  match  your  two  Bahama  specimens  exactly  with  some  in  our  series 
from  Washington,  Arizona,  etc.;  we  also  have  a  Bahama,  skin,  very 
much  resembling  yours.  The  Cuban  form  (S.  /areata)  is  almost  pre- 
cisely like  these  Bahaman  and  occasional  North  American  specimens 
except  that  they  always  have  conspicuously  light-colored  (sometimes 
white)  secondaries,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  general  color  of  the 
wing." 

The  Bahaman  bird  can  therefore  safely  be  called  pratineeta,  although 
it  appears  to  differ  a  little  from  the  usual  style  of  coloration  of  the  con- 
tinental  form,  this  difference  being  In  the  direction  of  the  Cuban  S./ur- 

17.  Crotophaga  ani  Z.(Nn.  Ani. — Ten  adults,  from  Nassau,  Current 
Island,  Eleuthera,  and  Andros  Island,  taken  from  April  14  to  July  28. 
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iS.  Sauiothera  bahAniBDHiB  Bryant.  Bahama  Cuckoo. — Ten  «pecl- 
nnens,  nil  from  Naisttu.  This  GerEcB  includes  adulu  In  IVeeh  plumage 
and  in  worn  mid-summer  drese,  taken  on  dates  ranging  from  February 
13  to  Jut;  35,  beside*  three  young  specimens  in  nestling  plumage  taken 
June  19,  July  1  and  July  7.  The  young  differ  from  the  adults  only  in 
having  the  throat  and  breast  a  little  paler  in  tone,  and  in  entirely  lacking 
the  black  bars  in  the  tail. 

19.  Coccyiui  minor  maynardi  ^('i/fTu.  Mavnard's  Cookoo.  —  Nine 
specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  including  adults  taken  in  June,  July  and 
August,  and  one  nestling  taken  June  13,  1897.  The  nestling  plumage 
appears  lo  dtHer  from  that  of  the  adult  chiefly  in  the  coloring  of  the  tail, 
the  four  outer  reclrices  in  the  young  bird  not  being  disticTctly  black 
basally,  but  dull  dusky  brown  with   the  white  ends  less  purely  white  end 

3o.  Dryobatea  maynardi  C^iy^Tu.).  Maynard's  Woodpecker.  —  Ten 
specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  adults,  taken  from  February  12  to  August 
12,  and  two  nestlings,  i  and  $ ,  taken  respectively  June  10,  and  June  it, 
1897.  The  nestling*  show  Ihe  character  that  separates  this  island  form 
from  the  mainland  Hairy  Woodpecker  —  the  white  lores  connecting  the 
superciliary  Elripe  with  the  whitish  nasal  tufls  —  quite  as  strongly  as  do 
the  adults. 

II.  Chordeites  minor  Cah.  Little  Nichthawk. — One  %,  taken  at 
Nassau,  May  13,  1897. 

3z.  Doricha  evelyiUE  (^Bourc.').  Bahama  Woodstar.  —  Ten  speci- 
mens —  eight  from  Nassau,  two  from  Current  Island,  Eleuthera. 

23.  Pitangus  bahamenais  ffrra/r/.  Bahama  Kingbird. — Two  males 
from  Nassau,  March  2  and  June  3.  1897. 

34.  BlacicuB  bahsmensis  {Bryaal).  Least  Bahama  Flvcatohbr.  — 
Ten  specimens,  all  from  Nassau,  adults,  taken  from  March  6  to  June  19, 
and  one  nestling  taken  May  34,  1897. 

25.  MyiarchuB  leucaysienaia  Bryant.  Rufous-tailed  Flycatcher. 
—  Five  specimens,  from  Nassau,  March  lotojune  24. 

26.  Tyranniu  dominicensia  {Gmet.).  Gray  Kingbird-  —  Six  speci- 
mens, from  Nassau,  May  and  June. 

27.  Callichelidon  cyaneoviridia  {Bryant).  Bahama  Swallow. — Eight 
specimens,  seven  males,  from  Nassau,  all  taken  on  March  8,  18971  one 
$  from  Current  Island,  Eleuthera,  April  24,  1897. 

28.  Vireo  calidris  barbatulus  (CuA.).  Black-whiskbrrd  Virro-  — 
Thirtj'-one  specimens,  all  from  Nassau  but  one,  which  was  taken  on 
Current  Island,  Eleuthera.  April  30,  1897.  The  Nassau  e:camples  were 
Uken  in  May,  June  and  July. 

Mr,  J.  Lewis  Bonhote  in  reporting  on  a  small  collection  made  by  him- 
self on  New  Providence,' calls  his  specimens  true  ci/i'i/r/f ;  to  this  I  can 
not  agree. 

'Ibis,  October,  1899,  pp.  511-J12. 
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The  bird  goe«  Ihrough  r  cur[ou8  change  in  color,  during  the  summer, 
without  molt.  In  earlj  Maj  (loth  to  i5Ih)  it  i»  in  fine  plumnge  with  gre«D 
back  and  gray  pileum ;  gradunlly  be  the  seaion  advances  the  gray  color 
fades  to  a  ruBty  blown  which  in  July  specimen*  covert  the  whole  pileum 
and  side*  of  head  and  neck  and  ipresda  over  the  back  nearly  to  the  rump. 

39.  Viieo  craMirostrit  Bryant.  ThicK'BILLKD  Virbo. — Twenty-one 
«pecimens,  all  Trom  Nassau,  adult*  taken  in  February,  March,  April  and 
May,  and  four  nestlings  taken  June  34  and  35. 

This  series  shows  a  wide  range  in  color,  from  very  dull  colored  exam- 
pies  to  some  nearly  as  bright  as  V.  crauirostrit  fiavtsctni,  though  none 
are  quite  as  highly  colored  at  that  form.  Dr.  Ridgway  kindly  compared 
this  series  with  the  type  of  V.  crassiroitrii,  which  is  In  the  National  Mu- 
seum, and  wrote  me  that  it  (the  type)  is  about  half  way  between  the  dull- 
est and  brightest  individuals  in  our  series. 

30.  Mimus  gundlachii  {Cab.').  Gundlach's  Mockinobikd.  — Ten 
-specimens,  six  from   Nassau,   four  from   Highbourne  Key,   March  aod 

31.  Qaleoacoptes  caroUneniia  (Xi'nn.).  Catbikd. — One  adult  $  from 
Nassau,  March  4,  1897. 

32.  Mimocichla  plumbea  {Linn.).  Plumseus  Mockingbird. —Ten 
«pecimenE,  all  from  Nassau,  including  adults  taken  from  February  8  to 
March  34,  and  two  young  examples  in  nestling  plumage  taken  August  15 
and  August  lo.  1897. 

The  nestlings  have  the  throat  thickly  spotted  with  dusky  and  the  rest  of 
the  underparts  sparsely  spotted  with  dusky  brown  i  the  wing-covert* 
somewhat  spoiled  with  light  brown. 

33.  Polioptila  cKfulea  cEaiogaaterC/ftV/^w.).  Bahama  Gnatcatckbr. 
— Seven  adults  from  Nassau. 

34.  Geotblypis  trichaa  (/.>»».).  Maryland  Ybllow-tbroat.  —  Six 
specimens  from  Nassau  and  Current  Island,  Eleulhera,  taken  from  Feb.  8 
to  April  13. 

35.  Oeothlypia  reatricta.  Mayaard.'  Bahama  Ybllow-tkroat.— 
Eight  specimens,  from  Nassau,  Hog  Island  and  Salt  Key,  February  8  lo 
Mays. 

I  use  Ihis  name  for  Ihe  smaller  YellowChroat  that  winters  on  the  Baha- 
mas; it  certainly  is  a  different  form  from  G.  Iriciat,  and  some  day  it* 
"breeding  range  will  be  known. 

When  Mr.  Maynard  described  this  form  he  believed  that  it  bred  on  New 
Providence;  since  then  he  has  ascertained  that  it  does  not  breed  on  that 
island,  at  least,  though  it  lingers  very  late,  —  into  early  May.  Besides 
the  differences  in  color  and  extent  of  the  black  markings,  G.  reslrieta 
averages  smaller  than  G.  Irickas.  (The  wing  of  G.  Irtckas,  in  a  very 
large  series  I  have  just  measured,  runs  from  55  mm.  to  59  mm.     In  the 

'  Geathlypii  mtricta  Maynard,  American  Exchange  and  Mart,  December  15, 
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series  of  eight  example!  or  G.  rtslricia  the  wing  mekiures  front  53  mm- 
to  5s  mm.) 

36.  Geothlypis  rostrata  Bryant.  Grkatbr  Ybllow -throat. —  EleTen 
tpeciment,  ten  males,  one  female,  taken  from  Februarjr  6  to  June  37, 
1S97,  at  Nasauu. 

It  has  always  been  suppoaed  that  the  large  Yellow-throats  of  the  Baha- 
mas  were  representatrve  island  forms,  —  G.  roitrata  on  New  Providence, 
G.  coryion  Eleuthera,  G.  tanneri  on  Abaco,  and  a  form  as  jet  undescribed 
on  Andros.'  It  it  therefore  a  great  surprise  to  find  that  two  >^*ci*t  brttd 
on  New  Providenct,  and  one  other,  G.  coryi,  has  been  taken  there  once, 
though  it  was  probably  onlj  a  straggler.  It  is  to  Mr.  Majnard's  great 
acuteness  as  a  collector  that  this  unlooked  for  discover}'  is  due.  Mr. 
Maynard  has  taken  these  skulking,  retiring  birds  in  larger  numbers  than 
any  one  else  who  has  visited  the  Bahamas.  While  collecting  them  in 
1897  at  Nassau  he  noticed  two  different  songs,  and  making  notes  on  tbe 
birds  he  shot,  soon  found  that  two  distinct  species  were  breeding  etjuallj 
commonly  there.  The  smaller,  duller  colored  bird,  G.  raalrata,  sings 
like  a  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  The  larger,  more  highly  colored  species, 
sings  like  G.  coryi,  —  a  song  so  different  that  Mr.  Maynard  says,  no  one 
on  first  hearing  It  would  take  it  for  the  performance  of  a  Yellow-throat. 

37.  Oeothly pis  mayo ardi,*  sp.  nov.  Maymaao'S  Yblldw-throat. — 
Thirteen  adult  males  from  Nassau,  New  Providence,  taken  from  Febru- 
ary 8  to  June  24,  1S97. 

Type,  from  Nasiau.  New  Providence,  No.  3363,  $  adult,  collection  of 
E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs,  collected  May  ri,  1397.  by  C.J.  Maynard. 

GtHtral  cAaracUrt. — Most  nearly  tike  G.  coryi,  diSering  from  that  spe- 
cies In  having  the  black  mask  bordered  behind  by  ash-gray,  becoming 
paler  and  more  yellowish  behind  the  eye.  the  occiput  dark  aeh,  and  the 
upper  parts  dull  olive  green  more  nearly  as  in  G.  roifrata ;  can  be  told 
from  G.  rottrala,  with  which  it  occurs,  by  larger  size  and  much  brighter 
colors,  the  whole  underparts  being  bright  yellow.  In  G.  rostrata  the 
throat  and  breast  are  pale  yellow,  the  belly  whitish  and  the  flanks  and 
sides  dull  brownish  green.     Song  wholly  different  from  that  of  G.  rot- 

Co/or.— Adult  3  (  $  unknown)  with  black  mask  about  as  in  the  allied 
forma,  bordered  behind  by  ash-gray  which  becomes  yellowish  ash  from 
behind  the  eye  downwards:  occiput  dark  ash,  many  of  the  feathers  bor- 
dered by  olivaceous ;  rest  of  upper  parts,  including  the  edges  of  the  wing 
feathers  and  the  tail,  dull  olive-green ;  whole  under  parts  bright  gamboge 
yellow,  the  sides  slightly  more  olivaceous. 

Rtmaris. — Dr.  Ridgway  kindly  compared  our  series  of  Yellow-throats 
for  me  with  the  material  at  Washington.    This  was  a  necessity,  aa  the 

'  See,  Allen's  note  after  GeolAlyfiis  rostrata  of  Nortbrop's  list.  Auk,  January, 
i89i,pp.  6S-69. 
"  Named  in  honor  of  C.  J.  Maynard. 
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tj'pe  of  Bryant'*  G.  rastrata  is  in  the  National  Muieum,  and  of  course  the 
quettlon  aroie,  a*  to  which  of  the  two  species  breeding  on  New  Provi- 
dence Bryant'*  name  applied.  G.  rostrata  prove*  to  be  the  *maller,  dull- 
er colored  bird> 


Mtasurmunta  »f  G.  raslrala  Bryant. 
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MtamrtrntHls  of  G.  majtaardi  Bangs. 
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■  Wing  somewhat  worn,  the  measurement,  therefore,  1b  a  little  too  thort. 

38.  OeotUypia  coiyi  Ridgvi.  Cory's  YBLLOw-maoAT. — One  adult  $ 
taken  July  7,  1S97,  by  H.J.  Claridge  at  Naimu.  This  specimen  is  with- 
out any  doubt  G.  ceryi.  Taken  so  late  in  the  summer,  alter  the  breeding 
aeaion,  It  Is  probably  a  straggler,  that  in  some  way  wandered  over  fron 
Eleuthera.  Dr.  RIdgway  has  seen  the  skin  and  agrees  with  me  that  it  is 
certainly  G.  coryi. 
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39.  SeiUTu*  aurocaplUna  {Linn.).  Ovbn-bird.— One  $  from  Nbbmu, 
FebruHrjr  6,  1897. 

40.  Dendroick  ticrina  {Gmtl.).  Cape  May  Warblrr.  — Ten  tp«cf- 
mem,  one  from  NaBiau,  and  nine  trom  Current  Island,  Eteuthera,  taken 
from  April  10  to  April  27. 

41.  Dcndroic*  petechU  aavivertes  Chapman.  Ckapmak's  Wakblbr. 
—One  adult  $  from  Na»«iu,  Maj"  7,  1897, 

41-  Dendroica  kiitlandl  Baird.  Kirtland's  Warblkr. — A  pair  of 
adults,  S  taken  April  5,  %   March  4,  1897,  both  at  Naiiau. 


43.  Dendroica  achrultera,' 


Bahama  Pikb  Warblkr. 


Dtmdroica  bahamtnsii  Majnnrd,  not  Dtndroica  pityophila  bahameu- 
lis  Cory,  Auk,  October,  1S91,  p'  348- 

Five  ipecimeni,  including  the  cotypea  of  the  ipeciei,  a  mated  pair 
taken  March  6;  an  adult  $  taken  March  loj  an  adult  g  taken  March  14; 
a  jroung,  in  neilling  plumage,  taken  May  18, — ^all  at  Nassau. 

The  New  Providence  Pine  Warbler  is  a  very  distinct  island  form.  The 
adull  S  differs  from  the  adult  J  of  D.  vigorsii  in  having  the  throat  and 
breaat  pale  yellow  (about  pale  lemon  yellow);  belly  and  under  tail- 
coverts  soiled  white;  flanks  and  sides  brownish;  the  upper  parts  much 
duller — more  brownish,  less  greenish.  The  adult  %  differs  from  the 
adult  $  of  D.  vigorsii  in  being  much  duller  and  browner  below  with 
very  tittle  yellow  on  throat  and  this  of  a  very  pale  shade;  upper  parts 
dull  olive  brown  instead  of  greenish. 

The  nestling  differs  from  any  nestlings  of  D.  vigorsii  I  have  seen, 
in  having  the  back  a  color  very  near  cinnaraon-rufoua  (this  region 
in  nestlings  oi D.  fi^f^rjiY being,  usually,  about  sepia). 

D.  achrusltra  is  a  smaller  bird  than  D.  vigorsii,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing n 


MtasurtaunU  of  D.  achmttera  Bangs. 


N. 

S(i. 

Wi»,. 

Tali. 

Tsniu. 

Coinxn. 

335" 

33S3 
335^ 

3354 

Cotype 
Topotype 
Cotype 
Topotype 

5  ad. 
$  ad. 

64. 

64. 

5'- 

S3- 
51- 
50- 

18.4 
18.4 
18.6 
18.6 

la'2 

In  adult  males  of  D.  vigorsii  I  find  the  wing  measures  not  less  than 
70  mm.  and  often  exceeds  this  by  several  mm. 

44.  Dendroica  palmarum  ( (imol.).  Palm  Warblkk.  —  One  $ , 
Nassau,  April  26,  1S97,  a  late  date  for  this  species. 


'  Axpow-rspo^less  highly  colored. 
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45.  Dendroica  discolor  (Vitill.').  Prairib  Warblbr.  —  Five  ipeci- 
mens,  from  Natsau,  Sandy  Key  and  Current  Island,  Eleuthera,  Febru- 
ary  15,  March  14  and  April  20. 

46.  Ccereba  bahamenBls  (Jitici.).  Bahama  Honey  Crebper.  — 
Twelve  specimen!,  seven  adults  from  Nassau,  nn  adult  ^  and  two  nest- 
lings from  Current  laland,  Eleuthera  —  the  adult  taken  April  I2,  and  the 
}roung  April  3o  and  April  17 — and  two  adult  males  from  Highbourne 
Key,  April  8. 

47.  Spindalis  lena  (Z.inR.).  Bahama  Fruit  Fihcm.  —  Nineteen  spec- 
imens, all  from  Nassau,  laiien  from  February  ij  to  June  14. 

48.  Euetheia  bieolor  {Linn.).  GRASst|UiT.  — Ten  specimens,  all  from 
Nassau;  adults  taken  from  February  6  to  June  7,  and  one  nestling  taken 
June  .6. 

49.  Pyrthulagta  violacea  (Zi in.) ,  Purple  Grosbeak.  —  Sixteen 
specimens  from  Nassau.  Current  Island,  Eleuthera,  and  Highbourne 
Key,  taken  from  February  13  tojuly  I. 

50.  Pasacrculus  sandwicfaenaia  aavanna  (H7/j.).  Savanna  Spar- 
row. —  Three  specimens  from  Nassau,  taken  March  3  and  April  i,  1897, 

51.  AgetaiuB   biyanti (/?i'(fj-w.).     Bahama  Red-wing. —  One  adult  S-    ■ 
taken  at  Fresh  Creek,  Andros,  May,  1S97. 


GENERAL   NOTES. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  in  Michigan  in  Winter.  —  On  the  11th  of  this 
month  (March,  1900)  a  line  female  specimen  of  the  Red-necked  Grebe 
{Colymbus  holbatlii)  was  picked  up  in  a  frozen  condition  on  a  take  two 
and  one  half  miles  west  of  this  city.  In  skinning  it  I  found  that  one 
of  the  radii  had  been  fractured  by  a  shot.  The  wound  had  healed  exter- 
nally and  the  bone  had  fused,  showing  that  it  had  been  injured  before 
the  winter  set  in  and  had  been  unable  to  take  its  departure,  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  done,  and  this  accounts  for  its  presence  at  such  an  unus- 
ual period.  This  bird  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Michigan.  It  is 
now  In  my  collection. —  Percy  S.  Selous,  GretmiilU,  Mick. 

The  Dovekie  {Ail*  alle)  on  the  Coast  of  Virginia. — Two  Dovekiee 
(Aile  alle)  were  shot  from  a  blind  Dec  13,  1S99,  about  one  mile  west  of 
Killick  Shoal  Light,  in  Chincoteaque  Bay,  Virginia,  by  Wm.  H.  Cookman 
of  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  The  birds  were  positively  identified  and 
it  was  stated  by  R.  T.  Taylor,  a  resident  gunner  during  the  pdst  twenty 
years,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  birds  like  them  before  in  that  locality. 
There  were  four  birds  in  the  flock.  —  Wm.  L.  Baily,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
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The  American  E^ret  in  Connecticut. —  On  the  38th  of  July,  1899,  a 
fine  epeclmen  of  the  American  Egret,  Ardia  tgrttia,  w»  brought  me, 
having  juBt  been  shot  from  a  tree  on  the  ihore  of  a  imall  pond  in  thlt 
town,  Kent.  As  the  person  in  question  psised  near  the  pond,  the  great 
white  bird  flew  up  from  the  shore,  alighted  on  a  low  tree  close  by,  remain- 
ing until  he  returned  from  the  house  with  a  gun,  and  manifesting  no 
shyness.  It  was  a  male,  but  whether  old  or  young  I  could  not  decide, 
as,  though  without  plumes  or  long  feathers.  It  was  of  full  measurements, 
and  showed  no  lingering  adoleBcence.  Thi«  occurrence,  forty  miles 
inland,  is  probably  much  more  unuiual  than  the  appearance  of  thlt 
■pecfes   on   Long  Island  Sound.  —  Rbv.  Herbert  K.  Job,  Ktnl,  Cmin. 

Motel  on  the  Heating  of  the  Blue-throued  Hnmmingbiid.  —  On 
February  16,  1899,  while  at  a  place  called  Lai  Minas,  which  Is  about  five 
mllea  north  of  Las  Vigas,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  I  found  the  nest  of  a  Blue- 
throated  Hummingbird  (Catigtna  cUmtncia').  The  place  was  in  a  cation 
and  the  elevation  was  about  4500  feet. 

On  February  13  we  had  snow,  with  thermometer  down  to  3J°P. 
at  4  p.  m.,  and  on  February  13,  at  7  a.  m.,  down  to  39°  F.  All  the 
plants  and  trees  were  covered  with  ice,  and  the  leaves  of  almost  every- 
thing were  killed  ;  we  found  many  frozen  birds,  and  that  was  the  fate  of 
the  owner  of  this  nest.  We  only  had  two  cold  days,  but  that  waa  enough 
to  destroy  many  birds. 

The  nest  was  fastened  to  a  vine  one  tenth  of  an  inch  In  diameter  and 
about  three  feet  above  a  gmall  stream  of  water.  The  vine  hung  from  » 
large  rock  and  the  neel  was  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the  rock,  and  would 
have  been  sheltered  from  rain  by  the  overhanging  rock.  The  nest  Is  of 
bulky  structure,  and  is  perhaps  a  new  nest  built  on  top  of  an  old  one.  It 
is  composed  of  line  moss  massed  together,  and  bound  with  spiders'  vrebs 
or  similar  materUI.  It  measures,  outer  diameter,  :|  Inches,  depth  4 
inches;  Inside  diameter,  ij  inches;  depth,)  inch.  There  Is  very  little 
lining,  only  enough  for  the  eggs  to  rest  on,  consisting  of  down  from 
some  fern.' 

The  two  dull  while  eggs,  elliptical  oval  in  shape,  measure  AiX-ZS  <*»() 
.62X.40  inch.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  now  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. — JosiAH  H.  Clark,  Pattraon,  N.J. 

Evening  Grosbeak  {Coccolirauifti  vtsfitrtimis').  —  This  beautiful  and 
dignified  looking  bird  was  exceedingly  common  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  as  many  as  thirty  and  forty 
often  being  seen  in  one  Sock.  They  frequented  the  box  elder  trees, 
which  were  covered  with  an  unusual  supply  of  seeds  even  in  the  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  city.  One  morning  —  the  thermometer  registered 
J 0°  below  zero  —  while  walking  down  Cedar  Street  1  found  the  whole 
sidewalk  underneath  a  fine  old  box  elder  covered  with  the  broken  puts 
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of  th«  Mede.  Almott  at  the  isme  moment  I  heard  a  soft  and  verj  melo- 
dloua  ckttfi,  and  on  looking  up  into  the  tree  I  beheld  a  flock  of  thirty- 
nine  of  Iheie  strangely  beautiful  birds.  Thev  were  vtiy  silent  and  quite 
unsuapiclous.  Onlji  now  and  then  a  soft  ckttp-cktep  was  uttered  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  party.  When  they  were  alarmed  they  uttered  a  rather 
sharp  and  quick  ckif  and  then  all  took  wing.  One  morning  1  found  a 
few  on  a  mountain  ash  where  they  evidently  were  feeding  on  the  teeda  of 
the  dry  fruit.  They  were  only  seen  early  In  the  morning,  never  later  In 
the  day.  In  the  West  Park,  a  place  where  the  birde  are  alwaya  pro- 
tected, they  were  rallier  abundant  during  Ihe  months  mentioned. — 
H.  Nehrling,  MiVwaukae,  Wise. 

Feeding  Mabitt  of  the  Pine  Siakin.  — Mrs.  W.  C.  Horton,  preBident 
of  the  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Bird  Club  (a  branch  of  the  American  Society  of 
Bird  Restorers),  and  a  member  of  thh  Society's  patrol,  reports  that  on 
April  14  of  tills  year.  Pine  Sisklni  {Spiuut  pinui)  were  observed  feeding 
on  the  seed*  of  cones  in  a  pine  grove  near  her  Brattleboro  home.  Two 
young  Siskins  were  also  noted,  apparently  Just  out  of  the  nest.  These 
youngsters  were  assiduously  fed  by  at  least  one  oE  the  parents,  but  with 
■aikal  was  not  clear.  Several  feeding*  occurred  and  between  tiiem  the 
parent  procured  no  visible  supply  of  food.  To  the  observers  it  seemed 
highly  probable  Chat  the  feeding  was  done  by  regurgitation.— Fletcher 
Osgood,  Boitem,  Matt. 

Large  Plight  of  White-winged  CioaBbills  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  The 
Red  Crossbills,  Loxia  curvirostra  miaor'  are  more  or  less  regular  in 
their  appearance  on  Long  Island  each  year  and  occasionally  breed  there, 
but  the  presence  of  the  White-winged  Crossbill,  Loxia  Uacoplera,  is  of 
such  rare  occurrence,  that  I  consider  their  appearance  in  such  large  num'  . 
bers  during  the  past  fall  and  winter  worthy  of  note. 

Capl.  James  G.  Scott  presented  me  with  a  line  adult  male  of  this  spe- 
cies that  he  shot  on  the  7th  of  November  from  a  flock  of  seven  or  eight  at 
Montauk  Point,  L.  I.  The  next  evidence  of  their  presence  that  came  to 
my  notice  was  on  the  »oth  of  November,  when  I  met  with  ihem  in  large 
numbers.  Between  Mount  Sinai  Harbor  and  Long  Island  is  a  long  strip 
of  l>e«ch  and  low  sand  ridges  i  on  the  harbor  side  these  are  covered  with 
8  scattering  growth  of  bushes  and  dwarfed  red  cedars.  The  hills  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbor  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  red  cedars, 
and  it  was  in  this  vicinity  that  most  of  the  birds  were  noticed.  There 
was  a  strong  northwest  wind  blowing  at  the  time  and  the  birds  were  tiy- 
tng  very  low,  many  of  thetn  just  clearing  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  bushes. 
Most  of  the  birds  were  noticed  between  9  a.  m.  and  ii  m.  During  this 
time  thousands  of  Pine  Finches,  Gotdlinches  and  While-winged  Cross- 
bills were  passing  westward,  occasionally  in  miijed  flocks,  but  each  specie* 
appearing  to  keep  in  groups   by  themselves.    Between  the  hours  men- 
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tinned  there  WBi  an  almo6t  continuous  succession  of  flacks  containing 
from  three  or  four  to  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
birds  in  a  flock.  Their  notes,  quite  unlike  those  of  their  red  cousins, 
remind  one  more  of  the  twittering  notes  which  the  Pine  Finch  utters  when 
feeding.  Twoor  three  docks  of  Red  Crossbills  were  also  noted- 
November  21,  1  again  visited  the  same  localitj'  and  several  hundred 
'White-wings'  were  seen,  but  very  few  compared  to  the  numbers  seen  on 
the  previous  day,  and  all  were  flying  very  high.  On  both  days  they  appeared 
to  be  very  restless,  and  when  called  down  would  alight  in  the  tops  of  the 
cedars.  After  picking  for  a  moment  or  two  as  if  in  search  of  food  and  find- 
ing none  they  would  at  once  resume  their  journey  westward  across  Ihe  har- 
bor- Sixteen  specimens  were  examined  and  all  were  in  good  flesh  ;  their 
stomachs  contained  only  a  little  sand  and  traces  of  vegetable  matter.  All 
of  those  seen  appeared  to  be  adults  except  one  female  taken,  whose  skull 
Indicated  Immaturity.  The  red  males  appeared  to  be  the  more  numerous- 
November  22  again  found  me  in  the  same  locality,  but  only  a  single 
'While-wing'  was  seen,  this  was  in  company  with  a  flock  of  Goldfinches. 
On  several  occasions  from  this  time  on  until  the  :olh  of  February,  when 
I  left  Millers  Place,  single  birds  or  a  small  flock  would  be  seen,  but  I 
think  very  few  spent  the  winter  on  the  island. 

The  Red  Crossbills  {Loxia  curviroslra  minor)  were  also  more  numer- 
ous than  usual  during  the  past  winter,  and  I  think  a  few  remained  and 
bred  on  the  Island.  May  6,  two  smalt  flocks  were  noticed  among  the 
pitch  pines  south  of  Millers  Place,  one  flock  of  six  containing  five  red 
males  and  one  female.  The  following  day  I  procured  a  female  In  worn 
plumage,  whose  ovaries  indicated  that  they  had  recently  been  in  an  active 
stale. — Arthur  H.  Hblme,  Breaklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Lark  Finch  and  Baitd's  Bunting  on  I.ong  Island,  N.  Y.  —  An 
adult  male  Lark  Finch,  Chendestes  grammacus  was  taken  at  Millers 
Place,  Long  Island,  Nov.  27,  1899.  It  was  first  noticed  feeding  in  a 
clump  of  rag-weeds  in  company  with  a  small  mixed  flock  of  Song,  Fox 
and  Tree  Sp arrow s- 

At  Montauk  Point,  L.  I-,  Nov.  13,  1^,  I  secured  a  small  Sparrow  that 
proves  to  be  Avimodramus  bairdi.  The  sei  I  was  unable  to  determine, 
as  it  was  too  badly  injured  by  shot.  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwighl,  Jr.,  who  hat 
examined  the  specimen,  writes  me  that  It  ie  "  chiefly  in  juvenai  plumage 
passing  to  first  winter."  So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
Its  occurrence  thai  has  been  reported  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  —  Akthur 
n.  U^l-lA^,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

Bachman'a  Sparrow  in  Virginia.  —  In   May,   1897.   I   took   a   pair   of 

Bachman's  Sparrows  {Peucaa  cestivalis  backmanii)  on  Blackwater  Creek, 
Campbell  County,  Va.,  together  with  their  nest  and  eggs.     This  was  the 
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first  record  of  tli«  occurrence  of  the  specieB  so  far  north,  the  other  record 
being  the  specimen  recorded  from  Maryland  by  Mr.  Ffggjn*. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  the  species  is  a  common  summer  resident 
In  Albermarle  County,  Va.,  where  Mr.  Rufus  Barrlnger,  of  Charlottes- 
rllle.  took  several  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs  last  summer.  It  seems 
now  that  the  species  is  a  fairly  common  summer  resident  in  the  State. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  found  nesting  abundantly  in  southeastern  Virginia  if 
the  proper  territory  is  searched.  But  already  its  status  as  a  Virginian 
Bummer  resident  is  well  established,  iirst  by  my  record,  and  now  by  Mr. 
Barringer's 'take.'  — John  W.  Danibl,  Jr.,  Z.j'neiixr^,  Va. 


Louisiana  and  Miaaisalppi  Bird  Notes.  — On  March  19,  1898,  while  on 
a  collecting  trip  in  Jefferson  Parish,  across  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans,  I  noticed  what  seemed  to  t>e  a  dull-looking  Finch  In  the  upper 
branches  of  a  small  tree,  feeding  on  the  buds.  I  shot  It,  and  was  aston- 
ished to  find  it  a  young  male  Louisiana  Tanager  {Piranga  ludoviciaHo). 
It  was  in  rather  dull,  but  not  worn,  plumage,  and  the  adult  red  was  begin- 
ning to  show  on  the  loral  and  mental  regions.  Besides  being  so  far  from 
Its  usual  course  of  migration,  it  was  very  early,  April  3,  being  the  earlt- 
est  date  for  the  arrival  of  either  of  our  other  Tanagers,  Piranga  rmbra 
putting  In  Its  appearance  on  that  date  In  1S98. 

On  a  collecting  trip  In  Amite  County.  Miss.,  my  brother,  W.  B. 
Allison,  and  myself,  saw  several  Thrushes  on  Sept.  18, 1897,  that  we  took 
for  Hylocickla  ftticticem;  two  specimens  were  secured,  but,  owing  to  bad 
condition  of  the  birds,  and  to  lack  of  time,  only  one  was  skinned.  Two 
of  the  birds  were  seen  the  following  day. 

The  specimen  In  question  was  recently  identified  by  Dr.  Fisher  as 
Hylocirkla  fuscesceni  salicieola ;  this  greatly  extends  the  range  of  this 
subspecies,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  one  was  seen  lends  additional 
importance  to  the  record. 

Rowing  across  the  bay  in  front  of  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  on  May  ti, 
1S99,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  Loon  {Gavia  imbtr),  sitting  on 
the  water  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  I  was  at  first  rather  loth  to 
believe  that  this  species  could  be  on  the  Gulf  Coast  so  early  in  the 
season;  but  the  bird  remained  all  through  the  fall,  and  I  frequently 
watched  it.  and  hea-d  its  unmistakable,  weird  laugh.  As  nearly  as  I 
could  tell,  it  was  a  young  male. 

On  August  33,  of  the  same  year,  I  saw  two  Black-bellied  Plovers  . 
{Ckaradrias  squatarola),  feeding  singly,  together,  or  with  Spotted 
Sandpipers  {Actita  matularia),  at  different  times  of  the  day.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  fact  that  the  Plovers  were  there,  but  the 
most  Interesting  thing  was  that  both,  which  finally  flew  by  me  within 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  were  in  full  black-btllitd  plumage,  showing  that, 
unless  by  color  change  and  not  molt,  the  black  does  not  pass  away  in 
the  fall  specimens.  —  Andrew  Allison,  Nrw  Orltant,  La. 
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Seven  New  Birds  for  Colorado.  —  Oa.via  arcticm.  Black-t 
Loon.  —  Three  small  Loons  were  observed  on  Prospect  Lake  in  the 
suburbs  ot  Colorado  Springs  in  November,  1S98.  and  all  were  shot  by  a 
local  gunner.  One  which  I  subsequently  enamined  proved  to  be  of  this 
species.  lalio  examined  in  iSS]  a  specimen  killed,  I  think,  the  previous 
fall  near  Colorado  Springe.  Colorado  is  wtlhin  the  probable  winter  range 
of  the  species  and  it  may  be  n  regular  visitiint- 

Atdea  egretta.  American  Egrbt.  —  On  May  11,  Mr.  A.  Gruber  and 
Mr.  F.  Cikauck,  tanidermiKts  in  my  employ,  reported  seeing  a  single 
bird  in  a  tall  cottonwood  tree  five  miles  south  of  Colorado  Springs.  A* 
they  are  familiar  with  this  species,  as  well  as  with  the  more  common 
A.  candidissima,  there  appears  no  reason  lo  doubt  their  identification. 

Symium  nebulosum.  —  Barred  Owl.  In  March,  1897,  Mr.  B.  G. 
Voight  found  a  pair  of  these  Owls  breeding  near  Holyoke,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Stale.  Two  eggs  somewhat  Incubated  and  one 
of  the  birds  were  secured. 

Astragalinus  tristia  pallidua.  Westsrn  Goldpinck. — This  paler 
Western  Goldfinch  occurs  in  Colorado  as  well  as  the  tvpical  eastern 
form,  to  which  all  have  heretofore  been  referred. 

lam  not  able  at  present  to  define  their  relative  range  or  abundance 
with  certainty.  Pallidm  is  an  early  spring  migrant  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountains  and  quite  likely  may  be  the  alpine  breeder. 
Triitis  probably  is  a  summer  visitant  from  the  southeast,  occupying  the 
plains  to  the  base  of  the  mountains.  I  have  obtained  both  forms  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  trislii  one  hundred  miles  eastward.  Examples 
of  both  forms  which  I  recently  sent  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  have  been  kindly  identified  by  Mr.  Chapman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Dr.  Allen. 

Oeothlypis  agilis.  Connecticut  Warblbr.  —  On  May  34,  1899,  I 
shot  a  male  in  a  clump  of  willows  bordering  a  water  hole  at  Lake,  Lin- 
coln Cojintj,  about  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Colorado  Springs.  This 
unexpected  capture  adds  an  interesting  eastern  bird  to  the  fauna  of 
Colorado,  and  extends  the  known  range  of  the  species  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  westward. 

Geothlypis  trichas.  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  — The  Yellow- 
throats  of  Colorado  exhibit  a  great  range  of  variation.  The  majority  are 
clearly  accidtiilalis  but  among  the  later  arrivals  are  some  that  are  nearer 
typical  trirkat.  A  male  collected  at  Colorado  Springs  May  31,  1898, 
which  I  submitted  to  Mr.  Ridgway  he  refers  to  this  form. 

Wilaonia  canadenais.  Canadian  Warblbr.  —  The  range  of  this 
species  is  extended  westward  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  by 
my  capture  of  a  male  at  Lake,  Lincoln  County,  May  33,  1899.— Charles 
E.  AlKKN,  Calorado  Sfringt,  Col. 

Bird  Notes  from  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  —  Mr.  Adolph  Hempel,  assistant 
curator  of   the   Mueeu   Faulista,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a  young  American 
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naturalist,  in  *  private  letter  speak*  about  the  rural  bird  life  of  hii  locality 

"The  Canarlo  of  the  Brazilian!,  Sycalis flovtela  Pelz.,  U  found  In  thlt 
Slate.  Right  near  Sao  Paulo  h  is  rare.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  birds  are 
killed  by  the  Italians,  who  use  them  as  food,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
dozen  species  near  the  city.  In  the  country,  however,  and  specially 
about  the  farms  and  buildings  the  Canarlo  Is  quite  common. 

The  two  commonest  birds  about  Sao  Paulo  are  7"r<(f/orf)'/«/«n'«*Wfed 
(Curruira),  and  Zonatrickia  filtata  Pelz.  (Tico-tico).  On  the  farms  one 
also  finds  Sycalisjlavtola,  Turdns  Uncomtlat  Vieill.  (Sabii),  Mimus  spec, 
A/ilvulur  tyrannus  (L.)  (Tesoura),  Pitangns  sulfkuratus  (L.)  (Bemtevi), 
usually  one  or  two  Woodpeckers,  occasionallj  a  Tucano,  and  often 
several  species  of  Paroquets  and  Parrots,  such  as  Psittacula  passtriiia 
{Li.),  Ihe  Tuim  ;  Brotegtrya  lirica  (Gm.}.  the  Periquito;  Pionua  maxl- 
MiVfun/ (Kuhl.),  the  Maitacca. 

"  A  person  who  is  accustomed  to  the  variety  of  bird  forms  in  ihe  north- 
ern woods  Is  struck  with  the  absence  of  birds  in  Ihe  Brazilian  forest,  and 
yet  many  birds  abound,  for  over  five  hundred  species  are  recorded  from 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  alone.  But  the  birds  seem  to  be  more  solitary 
here.  They  do  not  sing  and  chatter  at  daybreak  as  they  do  In  the 
United  Stales.  I  have  been  in  camp  in  the  virgin  forest,  ten  miles  away 
from  any  house,  and  have  not  heard  a  note  of  a  bird  all  day.  One  bird, 
however,  the  Tangara,  Cktraxipkia  caudala  (Shaw),  a  beautiful  small 
bird  of  blue  plumage  and  red  head,  will  congregate  in  numbers,  especially 
during  the  mating  season,  and  sing  and  hop  and  dance  for  hours  at  a 
time.  1  have  often  enjoyed  watching  them  and  listening  to  their  songs." 
—  H.  Nkrrling,  MHviaukte,  Wise. 

Sanitary  Habits  of  Bitda — I  read,  in  the  April  Auk,  Mr.  F.  H.  Mer- 
rick's article  on  the  sanitary  habits  of  birds  and  was  much  pleased  and 
profited  by  it.  I  was  disappointed  in  one  respect  only  —  that  was  that 
It  did  not  throw  any  confirmatory  light  upon  a  recent  observation  of  my 
own  which  had  puzzled  me  a  Utile, 

Late  last  summer  I  was  watching  a  pair  of  Baltimore  Orioles  feeding 
their  young,  when  I  saw  the  male  take  a  soft  white  pellicle  from  the 
open  and  extended  mouth  of  a  nestling,  end  drop  it  some  yards  from 
Ihe  nest. 

This  was  new  procedure  to  me,  and  I  began  at  once  to  review  the 
subject  of  feeding  habits,  as  it  was  noted  in  my  scant  library,  but  I  could 
find  nothing  about  it.  While  I  was  about  to  doubt  my  own  eyes  (at 
thirty  feel  through  a  good  opera  glass)  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
Rugg,  of  Vermont,  saying  that  some  friends  of  his  had  been  watching 
some  Robins  as  they  fed  their  young,  and  had  seen  the  parents  lake  some 
round  white  substance  from  the  throats  of  the  nestlings;  and  they 
wanted  him  to  tell  them  what  this  was.  Then  he  wrote  and  asked  me 
what  it  was. 
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It  teemed  quite  ■  coincidence  that  lie  should  pai*  thli  querj  on  to 
roe  Just  when  I  was  suffering  for  similar  information,  but  It  confirmed 
my  observation.  Since  it  is  well  known  that  [wlleti  of  indigestible 
thing*  are  frequently  thrown  up  by  some  young  birds,  the  best  that  I 
could  suggest  was  that  this  might  be  these  same  things,  which,  In 
regurgitation,  had  taken  on  the  form  of  the  usual  dejections;  but  not 
being  able  to  see  any  of  these  peHicles  after  they  were  dropped,  I,  of 
coutse,  could  not  be  sure.  Cannot  Mr.  Herrlck,  or  some  close  student 
of  the  habits  of  birds  tell  us  something  of  Ikist 

I  had  hoped  to  observe  further  before  mentioning  this,  but  my  oppor- 
tunities are  very  limited :  so  I  concluded  that  I  had  better  note  it  In  the 
July  'Auk,'  so  that  the  host  of  neat  watchers  this  season  may,  If  they 
please,  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  [natter.  So  far  this  year  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  casually  watching  two  nests  of   Rabins  in   my 

By  the  way,  the  male  Oriole  noted  sometimes  regurgitated  food  to  the 
young,  but  the  mother  always  came  with  a  particle  showing  in  her 
mouth.  Mr.  Herrlck'*  observation  that  the  parent  ate  the  dejected 
pellicle  was  new  and  Interesting  to  me;  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 
the  Cardinal  and  other*  atslduously  wipe  the  beak  on  a  twig,  as  If  the 
performance  had  been  disagreeable ;  but  then  this  occurs  after  food  ft 
taken,  as  well.  I  have  noticed  that  the  little  Social  Sparrows  (Hair-bird) 
may  have  one  place  of  deposit  for  the  pellicles.  For  one  brood  they 
used  the  dead  limbs  of  a  plum  tree  exclusively,  and  none  was  ever 
dropped  on  the  way. 

There  Is  a  large  field  here  for  further  observation.  Let  us  hope  for 
more  of  this,  and  for  something  further  on  this  special  topic. — Jaubs 
Nkwtom  Baskett,  Mexica,  Ma. 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Rothschild  and  Hartert'a  '  Review  of  the  Otnithology  of  the  Oalapago* 
IslandB."  — The  Galapagos  Islands  have  come  to  be  ornithologically 
classic  ground  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  special  papers  that  have 
appeared  upon  the  birds  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  archipelago.     In 

'  A  Revieiv  of  (he  Omlihology  of  the  Galapagos  Islands.  With  Note*  on 
the  Websler-Harris  Expedition.  By  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Ph.D.,  and 
Emsl  Hartert.  Novitates  Zoologies,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  S5-105,  pU.  v  and  vi_ 
August,  1899. 
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1S37  John  Gould  published  a  paper  on  the  Ground  Finches  collected  there 
by  Darwin  on  his  famous  voyage ;  in  1S70  Sclater  and  Salvin  publiahed 
a  paper  on  Dr.  Habel'a  collection  of  Galapagos  birds,  followed  in  1876  bj 
Salvin'i  special  memoir  '  On  Che  Avifauna  of  the  GalapagoB  Archipelago ' ; 
in  1871  Mr.  Rldgwaj-  published  the  final  results  of  his  work  on  the  Baur 
and  Adams  collection  ;  and  we  have  in  the  present  memoir  a  report  on 
the  Webster-Harris  collection,  made  in  1897. 

The  Webster-Harris  expedition  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Frank  B.  Webster 
of  Hyde  Park,  Mas*.,  by  Mr.  Rothschild  "  towards  the  end  of  1896,"  and 
the  expedition  set  out  in  March,  1897,  "under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Charles  Miller  Harris  as  chief  naturalist  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Robinson  as  sail- 
ing master,  Messrs.  James  Cornell,  O.  E.  Bullock,  and  George  Nelson  a« 
collectors."  The  party  went  to  Colon  with  the  intention  of  there  chart- 
ering a  suitable  vessel  for  the  cruise.  While  there  Robinson,  Cornell, 
and  Bullock  "contracted  yellow  fever  and  died,  partly  at  Colon,  and 
partly  on  their  voyage  "  to  San  Francisco,  where  Nelson  gave  up  the  trip 
and  returned  home.  Here  Mr.  Harris,  after  some  delay,  chartered  the 
two-masted  schooner  '  Lila  and  Mattie.'  and  secured  Messrs.  R.  H.  Beck. 
F.  P.  Drowne,  and  C.  D.  Hull  as  collectors.  The  original  plan  of  making 
extensive  collections  at  Guadalupe  Island  in  the  Revillaglgedo  Group, 
and  at  Cocos  Island  had  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  delay 
In  starting,  only  a  short  stay  being  made  at  Clarion  Island,  on  the  way  to 
the  Galapagos.  The  party  left  San  Francisco  June  21,  1897,  sighting 
Clarion  Island  July  2,  where  a  couple  of  days  were  spent  collecting ;  leav* 
ing  Clarion  Island  July  4,  the  party  reached  Culpepper  Island,  Galapagos, 
July  36,  where  work  was  carried  on  continuously  till  Dec.  s8,  the  islands 
of  practically  the  whole  group  being  visited,  and  San  Francisco  was 
reached,  on  the  return  trip,  Feb.  8,  1898. 

The  diaries  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Drowne  are  printed  (pp.  86-135)  <■« 
Introductory  to  the  main  paper,  and  contain  much  interesting  information 
respecting  the  experiences  of  the  party  and  their  work,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant Information  on  the  character  of  the  islands  visited  and  their  natural 
products.  Then  follows  '  General  Remarks  about  the  Fauna  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands'  (pp.  136-142).  The  material  available  tor  Investigation 
by  the  authors  numbered  "  not  less  than  3075  skins  from  the  expedition 
under  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  Baur  collection  of  about  1100  skins,"  besides 
access  to  Gould's  and  Salvin's  types  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Baur 
collection,  now  principally  in  the  Tring  Museum,  contains  also  Mr,  Rldg- 
way's  types  and  topotypes  of  the  species  described  by  him  from  the  Baur 
collection.  "This  material,"  say  the  authors,  "is  perhaps  larger  than 
any  material  ever  brought  together  from  any  area  of  similarly  small 
dimensions.  Although  we  must  admit  that  we  are  still  sadly  in  want  of 
biological  obserTatlons  upon  many  of  the  birds,  and  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  nidification  and  eggs  of  the  land-birds,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  this 
vast  material  is  '  still  too  fragmentary  to  warrant  any  serious  attempt  to 
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solve  the  problcmi  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  first  called  attention.'  If  Buch 
collections  are  nol  sufficient  to  throw  llgli)  upon  these  problemi,  no  col- 
lections will  ever  do  so ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  the  discovery  of  five  or 
six  more  subspecies  of  land-birds,  or  of  some  more  accidental  visitors, 
can  alter  our  present  conclusions."  These  are  :  "I.  The  entire  fauna  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands  [was]  derived  origtnallj  from  America-  U.  It 
Is  uncertain  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  land  connection  between  the 
various  islands  and  between  the  islands  and  the  continent  or  not."  In 
opposition,  however,  to  Dr.  Baur's  theory  that  the  islands  were  once  con- 
nected with  America  and  with  each  other,  and  were  submerged  in  or  after 
the  Eocene  period,  it  is  stated  that  the  geological  evidence  "  is  opposed  to 
a  former  land  connection  with  America  "  ;  and  that  Dr.  Baur's  supposition 
that  the  original  number  of  species  on  this  land-mass  was  small,  and  that 
as  this  mass  of  land  became  submerged,  and  the  few  original  species  which 
inhabited  the  whole  area,  having  become  restricted  to  the  former  mountain- 
tops,  now  islands,  became  differentiated  in  many  different  forms  through 
Isolation,  Is  less  reasonable  than  the  hypothesis  that  they  reached  their 
present  homes  at  different  times  from  the  neighboring  mainland. 

Section  V,  '  The  Birds  of  Galapagos  Islands,'  occupies  pages  141-199, 
and  includes  loS  species  and  subspecies,  of  which  9  are  given  as  of 
either  doubtful  validity  or  doubtful  occurrence.  Of  the  65  land-birds  all 
but  5  are  forms  peculiar  to  the  islands,  and  there  are  also  nine  water-blrda 
peculiar  to  the  islands.  The  remaining  31  species  (excluding  the  doubt- 
ful forms)  are  for  the  most  part  wide-ranging  seabirds  or  North  American 
migrants. 

Fourteen  new  forms  have  been  described  from  the  Harris  collection 
(mostly  subspecies),  of  which  six  are  described  for  the  first  time  in  the 
present  memoir.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  discoveries  is  the  flight- 
less Cormorant  {Phalacrocora*  kurrUi  Rothsch.)  from  Narborough 
Island,  where  It  was  found  only  in  the  surf,  its  wings  being  too  small  to 
enable  it  to  fly. 

Compared  with  Mr  Ridgway's  'Birds  of  the  Galapagos  Archipel- 
ago' (reviewed  In  this  Journal,  XlV,  July,  1S97,  pp.  339,330),  there 
are  numerous  noteworthy  differences,  as  with  the  14  species  added  by 
Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Harterl  the  total  number  recognized  is  only 
loS,  as  against  105  In  Mr.  Ridgway's  list,  while  there  are  Important 
differences  In  the  nomenclature  adopted.  For  example,  Messrs.  Roths- 
child and  Hartert  have  for  the  first  lime  used  trinonrials  for  the  local 
forms  of  Paiseres,  explaining :  "  If  trinomials  are  used  everywhere  else, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  birds  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  should  be 
deprived  of  this  most  useful  form  of  nomenclature.  In  cases  where  cer- 
Uin  individuals  of  representative  forms  are  hardiy,  if  at  all,  distinguish, 
able  but  where  a  series  is  easily  separable,  the  recognition  of  subspecies 
is  inevitable."  It  thus  follows  that  in  many  cases  where  Mr.  RIdgwaj 
used  a  binomial,  the  present  authors  use  a  trinomial.    Rothschild  and 
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Hartert  also  decline  la  recognize  the  genera  Caclomis  and  Camarkynckut 
Gould,  placing  the  whole  group  of  thick-billed  Finches,  to  the  number  of 
33  form*,  under  Geospixa,  notwilhitanding  the  enoraioui  difference 
tietween  the  two  extremei  of  the  series.  (The  extraordinary  intergi  adation 
in  the  size  and  form  of  the  bill  is  shown  In  PI.  vl  of  tlie  memoir.)  In 
consequence  of  the  much  larger  amount  of  material  available  for  exam- 
ination, a  number  of  Mr  Ridgwaji's  form*  are  sjroonj'mized  with  others, 
notably  in  the  genus  Pyrorepialus,  where  the  number  of  species  Is 
reduced  from  six  to  two- 
There  is  jet  much  to  learn  of  the  life  histories  of  the  birds  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  and  probably  some  new  forms  to  be  discovered,  but, 
as  our  authors  claim,  little  new  light  Is  to  be  expected  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  avifauna  and  its  relation  to  Chat  of  other  countries.  That  It 
Is  American  In  origin  In  respect  to  all  its  elements  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  and  that  in  the  evolution  of  its  forms  it  presents  no  feature*  not 
found,  in  more  or  les*  marked  degree,  in  numerous  other  group*  of 
islands. — J.  A.  A. 

Salvador!  and  Feau  00  Btrda  of  Ecuador.'  The  second  and  third 
parts  of  this  report  have  now  appeared,  completing  this  valuable  con- 
tribution to  South  American  ornithology. '  The  first  part  included  the 
Passeres  oscinei,  the  second  part  the  Passeres  clamatores,  and  the  third 
and  concluding  part  iheTrochlli  and  remainlnggroups.  Part  I  contained 
i6j  species,  including  ^  new  to  science  and  10  new  to  Ecuador;  Part 
II  included  181  species,  with  6  new  to  science  and  7  new  to  Eciuidor,  and 
Part  111,  366  Bpecles,  of  which  4  are  described  as  new,  and  34  are  first 
recorded  from  Ecuador.  The  total  number  of  species  enumerated  Is  611, 
of  which  17  were  new  to  science  and  51  new  to  Ecuador.  The  report 
includes  much  Important  technical  matter,  a  record  of  the  sex,  date  and 
place  of  capture  of  the  specimens,  and  references  to  alt  the  previous 
Ecuadorian  records  for  each  species,  giving  the  localities  from  which 
they  have  been  recorded. 

Ecuador  is  considered  to  be  divisible  into  four  phy Biographical  regions, 
namely,  a  Western,  an  Inter-Andean,  an  Eastern,  and  the  Andean  proper, 
each  characterized  by  difference*  of  altitude,  temperature,  humidity  and 
vegetation.  The  birds  especially  characteristic  of  these  several  regions 
are  briefly  indicated. 

A*  already  noted,  this  carefully  prepared  report  on  Dr.  Festa'*  large 
collection  from  Ecuador  is  not  only  an  Important  contribution  to  South 
American  ornithology  but  an  especially  valuable  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Ecuadorian  ornl*.  — J.  A.  A. 

'  Viaggio  del  Dr,  Eurico  Festa  nell'  Ecuador.  T.  Salvador!  ed.  E.  Festa. 
Ucelli.  Pait  aeconda.  Passeres  clamatores.  Boll.  Mus.  Zool.  ed  Anat.  Comp. 
d.R.  Univ.  di  Torino,  XV,  No.  Z36,pp.  t-34,  Nov.  1899.  Parte  terza,  Trochili- 
Tmami.     Ibid.,  No.  39S,  pp.  1-54,     Feb.  19,  1900. 

'  For  notice  of  Part  I,  see  Auk,  Jan.  1900,  pp.  81,  8z. 
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OberholBer  on  Birds  fiom  Central  Asia.' —  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  former!}' 
of  Philadelphia,  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  a«  a  BclentiRc  and 
enthusiastic  collector,  who  for  a  number  of  years  piat  hai  devoted  him- 
telf  to  natural  hiGtorj  exploration,  visiting  successively  parts  of  East 
Africa,  the  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  southern 
and  Central  Asia  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  United  Statea 
National  Museum  has  been  the  recipient  of  his  generous  and  ektenslve 
contributions  of  excellent  material  to  various  departments  of  zoology, 
but  especially  to  mammalogy  and  ornithology,  thus  opening  a  new  field 
of  research  to  American  naturalists,  whose  opportunities  heretofore  have 
largely  been  restricted  to  American  material. 

Mr.  Oberholser's  paper  relates  to  a  small  collection  of  birds  from 
Cashmere  and  Ladak,  numbering  142  specimens  and  representing  61 
species.  Tatanut  Maims  curiwas  Is  described  as  new.  Sasieola  man- 
tana  Gould  (not  Koch)  is  renamed  Saxicola  ortopkiia,  and  Ptrisio- 
tpita  (nom.  nov.)  replaces  Pycnorhamphui  Hume,  the  latter  being  preoc- 
cupied. Several  pages  are  given  to  a  description  of  a  series  of  18 
specimens  of  Buleo  ftrox.  which  seems  to  illustrate  all  the  principal 
phases  of  plumage  of  this  exceedingly  variable  species.  The  collector's 
notes  from  the  fresh  specimens,  including  measurements,  are  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  paper.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Oberhoiaet  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Madagascar.* —  A  small  col- 
lection of  birds  made  by  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  chiefly  near  Imerina,  in 
the  east  central  part  of  the  island,  numbering  57  species,  represented  by 
110  specimens,  and  purchased  by  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
forma  the  basis  of  the  present  paper.  All  are  referred  to  previously 
described  species,  but  the  exact  data  respecting  time  and  place  of  collec- 
tion of  the  specimens,  and  Mr.  Ot>erholser's  critical  annotations  on  many 
of  them,  and  on  various  points  of  nomenclature,  render  the  paper  of 
much  value.  — J.  A.  A. 

Oberholser  on  Birds  from  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  California.*  —  This 
Is  a  list  of  the  birds  collected  by  Mr.  Clark  P.  Streator  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  April 

'  Notes  on  Birds  collected  by  Doctor  W,  L.  Abbott  in  Central  Asia.  By 
Harry  C.  Oberholaei.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Vol.  XXII.  No.  1195,  pp.  105- 
12S.     April,  190a. 

'  Catalogue  of  Collection  of  Birds  from  Madagascar.  By  Harry  C. 
Oberholser.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXII.  No.  1(97,  pp.  135-^*- 
April,  1900. 

'  Notes  on  some  Birds  from  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California.  By  Harry 
C.  Oberholser.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1196,  pp.  tt^tii,. 
April,  1900. 
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9-19 and  June  ]4-Julj30,  1891.  The  new  formi  obtaioed  by  Mr.  Strestor 
had  been  alreadj  described.  The  list  numbers  26  species,  of  which  about 
one  third  are  confined  to  this  group  of  Islands.  The  annotations  are 
main  I J  technical. 

Respecting  Siumtlla  magna  ntgltcta,  which  Mr.  Oberholser  would 
recognize  "an  a  full  species,"  he  says:  "It  seems  remarkable  that  any 
one  who  has  ever  heard  the  striking  vocal  performances  of  the  westerti 
meadowlark  should  consider  it  a  subspecies  of  the  eastern  bird." 

If  Mr.  Otierholter  should  hear  the  Meadowlarkt  sing  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  eastern  Iowa,  Illinois,  western  Missouri,  etc., 
or  even  in  Florida,  he  would  doubtless  place  less  stress  upon  the  value 
of  the  song  character  of  the  Western  Meadowlark.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Van  Denburg'a  Note*  on  Birds  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Calitoraia.'  — 
Mr.  Van  Denburg's  observations  were  made  mainly  at  two  points  In  the 
western  range  of  mountains  that  traverses  Santa  Clara  County,  namely, 
Los  Gatos  and  Palo  At  to,  and  sre  "based  upon  more  or  less  casual 
observations  extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years."  The  list  relates 
only  to  the  land  birds,  and  for  these  "  makes  no  pretence  to  completeness 
in  any  way."  The  list  is  nevertheless  an  important  contribution  to  Cali- 
fornian  ornithology,  Including  110  species  with  somewhat  extended  and 
very  interesting  field  notes  on  many  of  Ihem.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Bonbote's  List  of  the  Birds  of  New  Providence,  BahunaB.' — The 
present  paper  is  l>ased  on  observations  made  by  Mr.  Bonhote  during  a 
year's  residence  on  the  island,  and  Includes  welcome  notes  on  the  manner 
of  occurrence  of  the  59  species  taken  by  him.  A  few  others  are  referred 
to  as  seen  but  not  positively  Identified.  Four  are  recorded  for  the  first 
time  from  the  island  of  New  Providence,  namely,  Prothonotaria  cHrea, 
Operarnis  agilts,  Piranga  rubra  (also  mentioned  in  the  introductory 
remarks  as  ■■  Pyranga  cestiva  "),  and  Telaaui  toliiarius.  — J.  A.  A. 

Richmond  on  New  Species  of  Birda.  —  Dr.  Richmond  has  descril>ed  a 
new  species  of  Dendromis  from  Alts  Mtra,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  as  D. 
tlriatigularis,  'and  three  new  birds  from  the  Province  of  Trong,  Lower 
Siam,  collected  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott*.  These  are  jStkofyga  auomala, 
Crinigtr  sordidms,  and  Turdinulus  granti.  — J.  A,  A. 

'  Notes  on  some  Birds  of  Santa  Clara.  County,  California.  By  John  Van 
Denbetg.     Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc..  Vol.  XXXVIII,  1899.  pp.  157-180. 

*  List  of  Birds  coUectsd  on  the  Island  of  New  Providence,  Bahamas.  By 
J.  Lewis  Bonhote.     Ibis,  Oct.  1889,  pp.  506-510. 

'Proc.  U.  S,  Nat.  Mus.  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1100,  pp.  317,  318. 

'Descriptions  of  Three  New  Birds  from  Lower  Siam.  By  Charles  W .  Kich- 
mond,Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  Vol.  XXII,  No.  uoi,  pp.  319-331. 
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BkngB  on  •  New  Quail'Dove  from  Colombl*. ' —  Mr.  Bangt  findi  that 
Ihe  Gtotrygon  from  the  Santa  Marts  region  of  Colombia,  at  first  referred 
to  G.  liHtarU,\%  tubtpecilicBilj' leparable,  and  he  haa  given  to  it  the 
name  Gtotrygvn  lintarii  infusca.  — J.  A.  A. 

Duginore'a  '  Bird'Honiea.'*  —  Mr.  Dugmore  here  enters  a  compara- 
tively' new  field,  at  least  for  America.  While  manj  halE'tone  illustrations 
of  birds'  neiti  and  young  birds  have  been  published  of  late  in  ornitholog- 
ical journals  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Dugmore  is  the  first  to  give  us  a  distinc- 
tlvelj'  illustrated  treatise  on  '  Bird-Homes.'  As  shown  by  the  title  page< 
the  work  I*  limited  to  the  '  Land  Birds  Breeding  in  the  Eastern  United 
States ' ;  but  of  course  not  all  the  species  are  illustrated.  Of  the  forty 
full-page  plates,  fourteen  are  in  colors,  four  of  these  being  plates  of  eggi. 
The  plain  half-tones  are  excellent,  and  the  subjects  are  well  chosen.  The 
colored  half-iones,  by  the  three-plate  process,  are  as  a  rule  far  from  satis- 
factory, though  a  few  of  them  are  rather  attractive,  and  to  some  tastes 
may  be  very  pleasing.  Their  fault  Is  In  the  method  of  reproduction,  the 
results  being  surprisingly  good  considering  the  low  cost. 

'  Bird-Homes '  consists  of  two  parts,  Part  I  (pp.  1-33)  being  general 
and  introductory,  and  Part  II  (pp.  35-1S3)  systematic.  The  species  are 
grouped  into  categories,  under  nine  chapter  headings,  according  to 
whether  the  species  builds  an  open,  a  covered  or  an  arched  nest,  on  the 
ground,  in  open  country  or  in  woods,  in  bushes,  trees,  or  vines,  or  in 
holes,  and  U  in  holes,  whether  in  trees,  walls,  banks,  etc.  The  nests  of 
about  forty  species  are  Illustrated,  selected  to  represent  alt  these  various 
methods  of  nesting.  The  species  thus  succeed  each  other  without  refer- 
ence to  their  systematic  relationships,  the  chapter  grouping,  according  to 
character  and  position  of  the  nests,  being  intended  to  aid  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  species.  A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  nest  and  eggs 
of  each  species,  with  a  stalement  of  Its  breeding  range,  followed  by  a 
short  account  of  Its  nesting  habits. 

The  geographical  area  covered  by  '  Bird-Homes  '  Is  so  extended  that 
many  of  the  species  are  necessarily  treated  at  second  hand.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  author  would  not  have  produced  a  more  valuable  boolc  If  he 
had  restricted  its  scope  to  his  own  personal  observations,  and  given  these 

'A  New  Dove  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  Colombia.  By 
Outram  Bangs.     Proc.  New  Engl.  Zool  Club,  I.  pp.  107-109,  May  14,   190a. 

'  Bird  Homes.  |  The  Nesis  |  Eggs  and  Breeding  Habits  of  |  the  Land 
Birds  Breeding  in  the  |  Eastern  United  States;  with  |  Hints  on  the  Rearing 
and  Pho-  I  tographing  of  young  Birds  |  By  |  A.  RaddyfEe  Dugmore  |  —  | 
Illuslraied  with  Photographs  from  Xatute  by  the  Aulhor  ]  —  [Vignette]  New 
Yotic  I  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  |  1900  —  Svo,  pp.  i-xvi,  1-1S3,  40  fulpage 
plates  (14  colored),  and  10  text  illustrations.     Price,  ^300  net. 
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In  greater  fullnesi,  to  ai  to  make  the  work  Btrictlj'  an  original  contribution 
to  the  life  hislor;  of  such  tpeciet  as  l)e  had  iiad  opportunity  to  study 
persona lly  in  the  field. 

PearBon'B  '  Beyond  Petaora  Bastwaid.' ' — While  the  principal  scienttlic 
reeults  of  the  voyages  here  detailed  have  previously  been  published,  in 
'The  Ibis,'  •  The  Journal  of  Botany,'  and  Ihe  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Geol- 
ogy,' '  Beyond  Petiora  Eastward '  will  be  welcomed  by  both  the  general 
reader  and  the  naturalist  as  a  most  inte/eeting  contribution  to  the  hia- 
tory  of  Arctic  exploration,  Mr.  Pearson  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Fellden,  so  well  known  for  his  important  contributions  to  the  natural 
history  of  various  portions  of  the  high  North,  and  on  the  first  voyage  by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater,  an  ornithologist  and  botanist  of  large  experience, 
hU  place  being  taken  on  the  second  voyage  by  Mr.  Frederick  Curtis,  a 
student  of  Guy's  Hospital.  While  the  book  is  written  by  Mr.^  Pearson, 
he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Colonel  Feilden  for  the  use  of  his 
diaries  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  narrative  takes  the  diary 
form,  which  greatly  increases  its  Interest  for  the  general  reader.  Mr- 
Pearson  in  speaking  of  the  work  in  his  preface  says;  "It  may  be  com- 
plained that  the  whole  thing  is  far  too  '  birdy,'  and  without  doubt  birds 
and  their  doings  occupy  the  largest  portion ;  but  Ihe  study  of  bird-life 
was  the  first  reason  and  object  of  the  voyages.  Birds  also  are  my  excuse 
for  adopting  the  form  of  a  strict  diary  ;  for  one  of  the  chief  interests  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  their  habits  during  the  breeding  season  is  the 
date  at  which  they  complete  the  various  stages  from  nidificatlon  to  the 
appearance  of  the  young  birds  in  full  plumage  on  the  wing," 

We  have  here  outlined  the  objects  of  the  expeditions  and  the  method  of 
presentation  of  the  results.  It  need  only  be  said  that  every  page  Is  full 
of  interest,  and  especially  is  the  narrative  replete  with  information  for 
the  ornithologist.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  88  half  tone  plates  relate  to 
birds,  giving  excellent  representations  of  the  nests  and  breeding  haunts 
of  various  Arctic  breeding  birds,  few  of  which  have  been  previously  illus- 
trated. Among  them  are  nests  and  eggs  of  the  Dotterel,  Red-throated 
Pipit,  Rough-legged  Buzzard  (including  young  of  various  ages),  Little 
Stint,  Shore  Lark,  Snow  Owl,  Read -throated  Diver,  Brlinnich's  Guille- 
mot, Red-necked  Phalarope,  and  other  species.  There  is  also  a  colored 
plate  of  the  eggs  of  the  Little  Stint  {Tringa  miov/a),  showing  three  sets 
varying  greatly  in  color, 

'  "  Beyond  Petsora  j  Eastward"  |  Two  Summer  Voyages  to  |  Novaya  Zem 
lya  I  and  the  Islands  of  Barents  Sea  ]  By  |  Henry  J.  Pearson  |  With  Appen 
dices  I  on  the  Botany  and  Geology  \  by  |  Colonel  H.  W.  Feilden  |  LrOndon  | 
R.  H.  Porter  \  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W  |  1899,—  Royal  8vo.  pp. 
irxiv-f  1-335,  ^'th  I  colored  and  88  half-tone  plaiea,  and  8  mops  and  plans. 
Price,  3Z3.  6d.,  netl. 
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The  vo^'agea  here  described  were  made  In  iSgi;  and  1897.  In  1895  con- 
siderable time  (June  30-17)  W"  spent  on  the  Murman  coast  of  Russian 
Lapland,  and  (July  j-15)  on  Kolguer  Island;  Novaya  Zemlya  was 
reached  July  17,  and  ten  days  later  the  party  started  on  their  homeward 
trip,  reaching  Bergen,  Norway,  August  9.  The  expedition  largely  failed 
of  lis  original  purpose,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  ice  and  the  untull- 
ablenesB  of  the  vessel.  The  purpose  of  the  second  expedition  was  to  ex- 
plore the  tundra-land  between  the  Petchora  River  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  and  ice  conditions  this  country  was  never 

reached,  and  the  "  Great  Tundra lying  between  the  Petchora  and 

Karataikha  rivers,  yet  remains  an  unknown  land,  as  far  as  Its  bird-life 
during  (he  summer  season  is  concerned."  The  voyage  occupied  eleven 
weeks,  and  the  lime  was  occupied  in  "interesting  work  on  Watgatch, 
Dolgoi  Island,  and  Novaya  Zemlya." 

The  narrative  of  the  two  voyages  occupies  pp.  1-16S,  and  Is  followed  bj 
appendixes  on  the  botany  and  geology,  by  Colonel  Fellden,  of  the  region* 
visited,  and  on  the  ornithology  by  Mr,  Pearson.  Thus  'Appendix  G, 
Ornithology,'  contains  a  summary  of  the  observations  on  the  birds,  giv- 
ing briefly  the  principal  facts,  while  reference  lo  the  index  will  give  a 
clue  to  the  fuller  details.  The  list  altogether  numbers  67  species,  while 
tabular  lists  indicate  the  species  met  with  at  the  different  points  visited  ; 
namely,  Walgatch,  with  38  speciesj  South  Island  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  44 
species;  North  Island  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  32  species;  Dotgor  Island,  20 
species,  and  Habarova,  15  species. 

Of  the  sixteen  species  of  passerine  birds  met  with,  the  greater  part  were 
seen  only  in  Russian  Lapland,  the  birds  foun^  at  the  other  points  being 
the  usual  Arctic  shore  birds  and  water  fowl,  with  a  few  species  of  rapto- 
rial birds.  The  colony  of  Brllnnlch's  Murres  found  at  Nameless  Bay, 
Novaya  Zemlya,  was  not  only  the  largest  met  with,  but  "  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  Arctic  regions."  It  Is  Illustrated  in  plates  73 
and  74  and  described  at  length  on  pages  161  and  163.  The  higher  parts 
of  the  same  cliffs  were  occupied  also  by  the  Glaucous  Gull  in  great  num- 
bers, —  "  handsome,  welt-fed  birds,  who  looked  as  If  they  had  not  a  care 
in  life  beyond  the  selection  of  the  youngsters  [young  Murres]  from  the 
ledges  below." 

The  book  is  well  gotten  up,  and  profusely  Illustrated  with  excellent 
halftone  plates,  showing  the  scenic,  geological,  and  floral  features  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  Tisited,  with  many  pictures  of  Lapps  and  Samoyedes, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  many  views  illustrating  bird  life.  —J.  A.  A. 

Collett  and  Nanaen'a  Blrdi  of  the  Norwegian  North  Polar  Bxpeditian.' 

'  The  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition,  1893-1896.  Scientific  Results. 
Edited  by  Fridtjof  Nansen,   IV.  An  Account  of  the  Birds.    By  Robert  Collett 
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—  ThU  sumptuouily  printed  brochure  of  fiflj~rour  quarto  pages  and  a 
colored  plate  U  compiled  by  Dr.  Collelt  from  the  journaU  and  verbal 
information  supplied  bj  Nanien,  Sverdrup,  and  other  members  of  the 
'  Fram' expedition,  and  is  arranged  in  four  sections.  Section  'I,  Siberian 
Coast  (autumn,  1893),'  (pp  .6-13)  contains  a  lilt  of  35  species,  of  which 
the  Snowflake  {^PUctropktiiax  im'i'ii/m,)  observed  all  along  the  Siberian 
coast  where  a  landing  wai  made.  Is  the  only  passerine  bird  here  met 
with,  and  it  was  teen,  as  a  rule,  only  singly  or  a  few  together.  A  Falcon 
{FaUo  aialon),a  Hawk  (doubtfully  identified  as  ^rci/AH/ni /n^o/jii), 
the  Snowy  Owl,  and  a  Ptarmigan  {^Lagofus  lagopui)  were  the  only  other 
land  birds  seen,  and  of  these  the  Owl  was  the  only  species  numerously 
represented.  The  Black-bellied  Plover,  the  Purple  Sandpiper  and  two 
species  of  Phalarope  {Pkalaropat  kyptrhortus  and  Crymopkilita  fiitiea- 
riHs)  comprise  the  shore  birds  positively  identified.  Two  specie*  of  Geese, 
the  Old  Squaw  and  Elder  Duck,  the  Arctic  Tern,  the  Kittiwake,  several 
Bpeciea  of  Gulls  (Larui),  two  species  of  Jaeger,  a  Loon, and  two  specie* 
of  Guillemot  make  up  the  list  of  sea  birds,  very  few  of  which  were  seen 
in  any  considerable  numbers. 

Section  '  II.  The  First  Summer  (1894)  in  the  Ice,'  (pp.  14-33)  num- 
ber* only  9  tpeciea,  two  of  which  are  not  certainly  identified.  The  only 
land  bird  is  the  Snowflake,  a  single  individual  of  which  visited  the 
'Fram'  on  June  21,  1894.  In  Sl°  49' N.  Lat.;  there  are  no  shore  birds, 
and  the  sea  bird*  are  all  Gull*,  Jaegers,  Fulmars  and  Guillemots.  Inter- 
est here  centers  in  the  Ross's  Gull  (/todostttiia  rmta),  met  with  Aug- 
ust 3-8,  in  N.  Lat.  81°  5'  '<>  81°  8',  when  eight  specimen*  were  shot,  all 
young  birds  of  the  year,  just  old  enough  to  fly.  These  apparently  com- 
prise all  that  were  seen,  as  the  birds  shot  on  the  8th  were  probably  those 
seen  on  the  6th.  These  specimens  are  of  special  interest  as  being  the 
youngest  yet  taken;  they  are  described  in  detail  and  illustrated  in  two 
plates  (one  colored). 

Section  >III.  The  Sledge-journey  and  Franz  Josef  Land  (1895- 
1896).'  This  list  (pp.  34-43)  contains  15  species,  the  Snowflake  being 
again  the  only  land  bird;  it  was  met  with  only  on  Franz  Josef  Land 
and  the  neighboring  islands.  This  section  contains  very  Interesting 
notes  on  the  habits  of  the  Kittiwake,  the  Glaucous  Gull,  the  Ivory  Gull, 
the  Parasitic  Jaeger,  the  Fulmar,  the  Dovekie.  etc.,  and  further  very  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  Roseate  Gull,  which  was  seen  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  nortlieast  of  Pninz  Josef  Land,  between  July 
i:  and  August  14,  including  both  adult  birds  and  young.  "They  were 
not  shot,  a*  they  were  too  small  to  serve  as  food."    No  suitable  breeding 

and  Fiidtjof  Nansen.  Published  by  Che  Fndtjof  Nansen  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Christiania:  Jacob  Dybwad;  London,  New  York,  Bombay; 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.;  Leipzig :  F.  A.  Brockhans,  1S99.  410,  pp.  1-54. 
I  plain  and  l  coloied  plate. 
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place  Tor  thU  ipeciet  wa(  discovered,  although  a  strip  of  low  bare  ground 
•een  on  Liv  Island  majr  posMblv  aRbrd  it  a  suitable  nesting  place. 
"  The  last  specimens  were  seen  near  the  Coburg  Islands  between  the 
nth  and  i4lh  of  Auguil.  After  that  they  vanished  completely,  and  no 
specimen  was  seen  during  the  rest  of  the  journey ;  and  there  was  thus 
no  sign  of  their  inhabiting  any  locality  in  the  region  between  Dickion 
Sound  and  Cape  Flora." 

Section  IV  is  entitled  '  The  Last  Two  Summers  in  the  Ice.  Northeast 
of  Frani  Josef  Land,  1895,  north  of  Spitsbergen,  iS96.'  In  this  lilt 
(pp.  44-5})  19  species  are  eniimernted,  several  being  here  for  the  lirtt  time 
noted,  as  .■Egjalitit  kialicula,  Xema  tabini,  Fralercula  ar(tica  glmcialli, 
etc.  The  Snowflake  again  figures  as  the  only  land  bird,  and  Rots'-  Gull 
is  again  met  with,  having  been  observed  on  July  iS,  19,  and  j:  and  Au- 
gust 4,  9,  and  11, —  in  all  seven  specimens  being  seen,  in  N.  Lat.  84°  17' 
lo84''46',  and  all  were  apparently  old  birds. 

The  whole  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  four  lists  is  33,  of  which 
some  were  seen  only  once  or  twice,  and  a  few  are  not  positively  identi- 
fied. Five  only  are  recorded  in  all  of  the  four  lists,  these  being  the 
Snowflake,  the  Kittiwake,  the  Glaucous  and  Ivory  Gulls,  and  Mandt's 
,  Guillemot.  Respecting  many  of  the  species  a  great  deal  of  very  interest- 
ing information  is  recorded,  and  besides  this  the  memoir  is  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  ornithology  of  the  high  North.  The  two 
plates  for  the  first  time  illustrate  the  first  plumage  of  the  little  known 
Ross'sGull.  — J,  A.  A. 

Stone  on  the  Mcllhenny  Collection,'  —  This  is  a  technical  report  on 
the  tine  collection  of  1408  birds  of  69  species,  secured  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Mcllhenny  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  from  August,  1897,  to  August,  1898. 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Mcllhenny's  field-notes  being  deferred. 

Mr.  Stone  states  "  The  material  obtained  is  the  finest  yet  brought  from 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  series  are  so  full  that  the  molt  and  variations 
of  plumage  in  many  of  the  birds,  that  have  not  previously  been  under- 
stood are  beautifully  illustrated."  It  Es  therefore  fortunate  that  thia 
valuable  collection  has  been  studied  by  an  ornithologist  so  well  fitted  for 
the  task  as  Mr.  Stone.  Only  one  form,  Asie  accipitritiHS  meilktnnyi, 
proved  to  be  separable  but  of  almost  all  the  others  detailed  descriptions 
of  changing  plumages  and  extended  critical  comments  on  the  manner 
of  molting  are  given,  the  remarks  concerning  the  Eiders  being  of  special 
interest  and  value.  Six  species  observed  by  Murdoch  at  Point  Barrow 
were  not  obtained,  and  thirteen  species  were  added  to  Mr.  Murdoch's 
list.  — F.  M.  C. 

'  Report  on  the  Birds  and  Mammals  obtained  by  the  Mcllhenn^  Expedition 
to  Pt.  Barrow.  Alaska.    B)>  Witmer  Stone.    Froc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Phila.,  1900, 

pp.  4-49  (birds,  pp.  4-33).  March  14,  1900. 
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Jones  OD  Warblers'  Songa.'  —  Nearly  iiz  years  ago  Mr.Jone*  requested 
the  members  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Chapter  of  the  Agaim  A.BSO- 
ciation  to  begin  a  critical  ttudy  of  the  songs  of  Warblers,  and  the  results 
of  their  observations  in  connection  with  his  own  notes,  covering  ■  period 
of  fifteen  years,  and  all  aviiilable  published  material  on  the  songs  of  these 
birds  are  brought  together  in  this  useful  and  suggestive  paper- 
Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  song  of  each  species 
Mr.  Jones  discusses  the  development  of  the  Warblers'  song-type,  the 
diurnitl  and  seasonal  song  periods,  the  kinds  of  song,  and  variability  in 
song.  Many  Warblers  possess  two  kinds  of  song,  which  Mr.  Jones  desig- 
nates at  Call  Songs  and  Passion  Songs.  The  former  is  the  '  every  day ' 
song  of  the  species,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jones  does  not  consider 
as  addressed  especially  to  the  female,  but  as  an  announcement  of  the 
bird's  presence,  a  challenge,  or  reply  to  a  rival,  and,  to  our  mind,  chiefly 
as  an  irrepressible  expression  of  the  intense  physiological  vigor  of  the 
season,  when  it  becomes  the  "  passion  song,"  which  in  response  to 
extreme  emotion  carries  the  singer  off  its  feet  into  the  air  "  on  quivering 
wings  to  pour  out  its  melody  without  pause  until  the  inspiration  has 
passed." 

With  others  who  have  aliempCed  to  describe  birds'  songs,  Mr.  Jones 
appreciates  the  difficulty  of  their  adequate  presentation.  With  most 
Warblers,  especially  the  Dendroicas,  this  is  particularly  true.  Musical 
annotation  is  of  little  service;  and  syllabi  Heat  ion  can,  at  the  best,  give 
but  a  vague  idea  of  the  original.  However,  careful  descriptions  may  help 
ui  to  identify  the  song,  after  we  have  heard  it,  and  Mr.  Jones's  paper  is 
therefore  of  value  to  field  students,  who  uniformly  find  Warblers  the  most 
difficult  of  our  land-birds  to  identify. 

A '  Field  Key  to  the  Spring  Male '  Warblers  of  North  America  concludes 
this  excellent  piece  of  work. —  F.  M.  C. 


Proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  OmithologiBta'  Union.*  The  Nebraska 
Ornithologists'  Union  was  organized  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  Dec.  16, 
1899,  with  the  following  oRicers  :  Prof.  Lawrence  Braner,  President; 
I.  S,  Frostier,  Vice-PreKident,  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott,  Recording  Secretary; 
W.  D.  Hunter,  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  papers  read  at  the  first 
meeting  arc  now  presented  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  some  forty  page* 
and  include  the  President's  address,  '  Ornithology  in  Nebraska,'  in  which 

'  The  Songs  of  Watblera  (Mnioliltidw).  By  Lynde  Jonea,  M.S.,  Instructor 
in  Zofilogy,  Laboratory  Bulletm  No.  lo.Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  March 
so,  1900,     Also  issued  as  Wilson  Bulletin  No.  30.    8vo,  pp.  56. 

■  Proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union  at  its  First  Annual 
meeting.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Dec.  6,  1899.  Edited  by  Robt.  H.  Wolcott.  8vo, 
pp.  44.  ■  pl. 
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the  characteriBticB  or  the  avifauna  of  the  State  are  pointed  and  the 
educational  value  of  bird  stud/  in  the  school*  commented  on;  'A 
Twenty-three  j'eari'  Record  kept  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Child  of  PUttamouth, 
Neb.,'  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott;  'Additional  Notes  and  Observation!  on 
the  Birda  of  Northern  Nebraska,'  b/  Rev.  J.  M.  Bates,  notes  on  6» 
species;  'The  Bird  Fauna  of  the  Salt  Basin,  near  Lincoln,'  by  J.  S 
Hunter,  with  notes  on  89  species;  'Some  Bird  Notes  from  the  Upper 
Elkhorn,'by  Merritt  Cary,  notes  on  108  species;  'Some  nates  on  the 
Nesting  of  the  Raplores  of  Otoe  County,  Nebraska,'  by  M.  A.  Carriker, 
Jr.,  '  How  to  Popularize  Ornithology,'  hy  Wilson  Tout,  advocating  the 
study  of  birds  in  schools;  '  A  Plea  for  the  English  Sparrow,'  by  Law- 
rence Skaw,  a  native  of  Denmark  who,  believing  the  English  Sparrow 
to  be  harmless  in  his  native  land  considers  it  desirable  here;  and  'Sug- 
gestions as  to  an  accurate  and  uniform  Method  of  Recording  Observa- 
tions,' by  Dr.  R.  H.  Wolcott,  recommending  a  more  exact  use  of  terms 
In  describing  a  bird's  relative  numbers. 

The  formation  of  State  Ornithological  Clubs  is  always  a  matter  for 
congratulation  and  the  first  publication  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists' 
Union,  assures  us  that  this  new  associatiun  will  exert  a  widespread 
influence  in  Increasing  our  knowledge  of  Nebraska  birds  and  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  ornithology  in  that  State.  — F.  M.  C. 

Chapman's  '  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera.'  >  —  In  this  neat  volume  the 
author  embodies  the  results  of  several  years'  hard  and  painstaking  labor 
in  a  comparatively  new  field  —  that  of  photographing  birds  in  a  state  of 
nature.  In  his  introductory  remarks  the  authoraays  :  "  Bird  photography, 
as  I  would  encourage  it,  does  not  mean  simply  photographing  birds;  it 
means  the  use  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  in  depicting  the  life  hiatories  of 
birds."  With  that  end  in  view,  Mr.  Chapman  has  presented  us  with  an 
attractive  and  pleasing  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  the  bird  student,  because  of  the  great  number  of  ornithological  facts 
recorded  therein  by  the  camera. 

Chapter  1  which  treats  of  the  bird  photographer's  outfit,  takes  up  the 
subject  of  the  camera,  lens,  shutter,  etc.  The  practical  tests  which  the 
author  has  given  most  of  the  apparatus  now  on  the  market,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  in  a  position  to  compare  notes  with  a  wide 
circle  of  professional  and  amateur  photographers,  and  thus  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  enables  him  to  speak  authoritatively  on  these 

■Bird  Studies  |  with  a  Camera  |  With  Introductory  Chapters  ]  ontheOutfit 
and  Methods  |  of  the  Bird  Photographer  |  By  Frajik  M.  Chapman  |  Assistant 
Curator  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  |  in  the  Ameiican  Museum  of  Natural  His-  | 
lory,  and  Author  of  Handbook  of  Birds  |  of  Eaatem  North  America,  Bird-Life, 
etc.  I  With  over  one  hundred  photographs  |  from  Nature  by  the  Author  |  New 
York  I  D.  Appleton  and  Company  |  1900 —  i2mo,  pp.  jivi  -|-  3i8.     fi.75. 
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pointB.  Chapter  II  deecrlbea  the  methoda  of  the  bird  photographer. 
The  suggeittone  given  here  are  oflTered  a*  hinti  to  the  bird  photognpher, 
and  lerve  to  ihow  what  an  endles*  amount  of  patience  and  Ingenuitj 
are  neceeiary  to  secure  good  results. 

Hitherto  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  photograph- 
ing  nests  and  eggs,  and  in  some  cases  the  ^oung  birds,  but  the  author  of 
the  present  volume  is  the  pioneer  In  this  country  to  attempt  malclng  a 
collection  of  actual  photographs  of  adult  birds  with  the  object  of  contrib- 
uting toward  their  biographr.  A  knowledge  of  the  bird's  habits  is 
necessary  to  successful  bird  photography,  and  manv  details  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  subject  must  neceisarjly  be  forced  upon  the  student  who 
attempts  to  portray  them.  Bird  photogmphj',  as  practised  by  the  author 
of  the  present  volume,  thererore  becomes  a  most  instructive  teacher  of  the 
ornithologist;  and  many  facts  will  be  recorded  while  engaged  in  it* 
pursuit,  the  existence  of  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  notice. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  life  histories  of  the  species 
treated.  Mr.  Chapman's  field  experiences  are  charmingly  written,  and 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  expreis  a  desire  from  time  to  time  that  he  might 
have  been  permitted  to  actually  witness  the  scenes  related. 

The  niimeroua  magnificent  half-tones  with  which  these  pages  are  illus- 
trated—  showing  in  some  instances  different  stages  of  growth  from  tbe 
downy  young  to  the  adult  birds  —  have  never  been  surpassed.  Many  of 
these  pictures,  while  they  give  evidence  of  the  greatest  photographic 
skill,  are  especially  noteworthy  because  of  their  scientific  interest. 

How  invaluable  would  be  a  series  of  good  photographs  of  the  Great 
Auk,  clustered  as  they  once  were  In  all  their  abundance  on  Funk 
Island?  Or  one  of  the  immense  Socks  of  Wild  Pigeons  passing  across 
the  sky  as  in  years  past.  In  place  of  these  we  must  be  content  with  humble 
description.  But  through  the  medium  of  the  present  volume,  the  species 
treated  —  the  great  masses  of  cliff-nesting  water-birds  on  the  Bird  Rocks 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  armies  of  Brown  Pelicans  on  their 
native  strand  in  their  Florida  home  —  will  be  seen  by  future  generations 
of  bird-lovers  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Aaide  from  its  popular  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  get  near  to  nature, 
this  volume  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  for  its  scientific  value; 
and  the  photographs  of  the  bird  colonies  as  here  depicted,  will  forever 
remain  monuments  lo  Mr.  Chapman's  skill  as  a  photographer  and  as  an 
indefatigable  ornithologist.— J.  R. 

Fair's  Check  List  of  New  York  Birds.'— This  List  was  originally  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Farr  for  use  in  collecting  data  for  a  >  Bulletin  '  on  the  birds 

■  Check  Ust  of  New  York  Birds.  By  Marcus  S.  Farr,  D.  Sc.  Bulletin  of  the 
New  Voric  Sute  Museum,  No.  35,  Vol.  VII.  Albany:  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1900.    Svo,  pp.  193-409.     Price,  25  cents. 
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of  New  York,  a  work  now  well  under  way  and  tikeljr  to  prove  a  verf 
important  publication.  It  is  Dr.  Farr's  intention  "to  include  alt  the 
birds  known  to  occur  or  to  have  occurred  in  our  Stale,  and  only  those 
forms  have  been  admitted  that  have  actually  been  taken  in  New  York." 
As  thus  limited  the  list  includes  3S0  indigenous  and  4  introduced  species, 
and  is  followed  by  a  '  Hypothetical  List"  of  17  species  which  are  likelj 
to  occur  from  their  having  been  taken  in  adjoining  States.  The  list  ha* 
been  made  up  with  great  care  and  discretion,  and  shows  that  the  author 
has  his  work  tlioroughly  in  hand.  It  is  printed  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper,  leaving  the  opposite  page  and  wide  spaces  between  the  species 
for  annotations,  which  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  those  wishing 
to  add  their  own  annotations.  Dr.  Farr  states  that  any  corrections  or 
additions  to  the  list  will  be  gratefully  received.  In  the  present  list  the 
annotations  are  limited  to  tlie  rare  or  accidental  species,  and  consist  of 
footnotes  citing  the  place  of  record  for  their  occurrence.  — J.  A.  A. 

Palmer  on  Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  '  —  This  is  a  very 
important  and  timely  publication  in  the  interest  of  bird  protection.  It 
serves  to  show  how  imperfect  and  crude  most  legislation  has  hitherto 
been,  and  clearly  points  out  the  necessity  for  a  more  uniform  and  more 
efficient  system  of  bird  laws  for  the  different  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  Provinces.  As  Dr.  Palmer  says, 
"the  protection  of  birds  is  a  national,  not  a  local,  question.  It  deals 
largely  with  migratory  species  which  breed  in  one  section,  winter  In 
another,  and  traverse  several  States  in  passing  to  and  from  their  breed- 
ing grounds."  While  absolute  uniformity  may  be  unallainable,  it 
"seems  (o  be  feasible  to  secure  a  much  greater  degree  of  uniformity 
than  at  present  exists."  Dr.  Palmer  has  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for 
this  by  exposing  the  defects  uf  present  laws  on  the  subject  and  pointing 
out  how  they  may  be  immensely  improved.  Notwithstanding  the 
increased  interest  shown  of  late  years  in  the  subject,  and  the  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  bird  protection,  both  from  economic  and  esthetic 
considerations,  still,  as  Dr.  Palmer  says,  "  bird  destruction  is  going  on 
rapidly  in  the  United  Stales,  and  in  many  regions  there  ii  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  abundance  of  certain  species.  Cheap  guns,  lax  laws,  the 
mania  for  collecting  and  shooting,  and  more  especially  the  enormous 
demand  for  birds  for  market  and  for  the  millinery  trade,  are  responsible 
for  this  reduction  in  bird  life." 

Dr.  Palmer's  brochure  Is  divided  into  three  parts.     Part  I  is  entitled 

'  Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  other  than  Game  Birds.  By  T.  S. 
Palmer,  Assistant  Chief,  Biological  Survey.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  Biological  Survey.  Bulletin  No,  \z,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Biological  Survey  .  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1900.    8vo.  pp.  94.  a  pll.  and  8  text  figures. 
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'General  DiECusiion  of  Protective  LegiElation,'  under  which  is  given: 
'History  of  Protective  Legiilatlon'i  'Definitions  of  Game  Bird*'; 
Species  erroneouBly  considered  Game  Bird*,'  ae  Pigeoni  and  Dovei, 
Flickers,  Bobolinks  or  ReedbirdE,  Meadowlarka,  Blackbirde,  and  Robini; 
'  Insectivorous  and  Song  Birds,'  as  defined  in  various  legislative  acts,  etc. ; 
'  Plume  Birds,'  and  '  Birds  of  Prey,'  to  what  extent  protected  in  various 
States,  etc.  Then  follows  a  'Listof  species  protecled  in  each  Slate  and  in 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  with  penalties  for  killing  the  birds  and  destroy- 
ing nests  and  eggs.'  Also  an  enumeration  of  the  birds  "  speclGcallj  ex- 
empted from  protection  "  in  the  different  States  and  Canadian  Provinces. 
Dr.  Palmer  considers,  very  properly,  that  "  the  rights  of  ornithologists 
and  bird  atudenla  should  be  recognlietJ  as  well  as  those  of  s'portsmen," 
and  gives,  in  tabular  form,  the  requirements  of  the  various  States  regard- 
ing regulations  and  permits  for  collecting  birds,  nests,  and  eggs  for 
scientific  purposes.  There  is  also  comment  on'  licenses  and  other  regula- 
tions regarding  shooting,  which  relate  more  especially  to  game  birds,  but 
have  a  bearing  on  bird  protection  in  general;  on  'Birds  in  Captivity,' 
and  the  prohibition  of  trapping,  netting  and  shooting.  Part  I  conclude* 
with  lome  account  of  the  different  methods  and  provisions  for  the  '  En- 
forcement of  Protective  Laws,'  and  of  the  '  Necessity  for  further  State 
Legislation,'  with  a  review  of  recent  *  Federal  Legislation,'  as  the  Hoar 
Bill,  the  Teller  Bill,  and  the  Lacey  Bill.  Each  of  these  bills  is  given  in 
full,  with  explanatory  comment,  giving  the  legislative  history  of  each 
and  stating  its  scope.  Only  one  of  these  bills,  the  Lacey  Bill,  has 
become  a  law- 
Part  II,  '  State  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,'  gives  a  digest  of  all 
State  legislation  for  the  protection  of  birds,  as  far  as  this  is  at  present  in 
force.  As  Dr.  Palmer's  subject  relates  only  to  non-game  birds,  only  those 
portions  of  the  laws  "  relating  to  birds  generally,  as  distinguished  from 
game  birds,  have  been  quoted  verbatim."  Part  til  relates  in  a  similar 
manne'r  to '  Canadian  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.' 

Dr.  Palmer  has  here  given  us  in  a  brief  form  the  results  of  a  vast 
amount  of  careful  and  laborious  research  and  has  laid  an  excellent  foun- 
dation for  future  intelligent  work,  in  the  line  of  improved  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  bird  protection;  and  we  trust  that  his  admirable  paper  will 
not  only  prove  a  guide,  but  an  incentive,  to  this  end.  — J.  A.  A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Formaldehyde  as  an  Aid  in  CollectiitK  OmitbolocJcal  Specimem. 

To  THS  Editors  of  'The  Auk':  — 

Dtar  Sirs:  —  At  vaiioun  times  during  my  collecting  experiences  I  have 
made  experiments  for  tlie  purpose  of  finding  some  preservative  that  would 
temporarfly  check  decay  in  an  ornithological  specimen  without' having 
any  injurious  effect  upon  the  skin  of  the  bird  or  upon  the  hands  of  the 
operator  while  preparing  the  skin  for  his  collection.  Various  cotnponnda 
and  combinations  of  arsenic,  borax,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc., 
had  been  tried  with  but  partial  success  and  with  more  or  less  damage  to 
the  operator,  the  usual  result  having  been  some  bad  sores  In  anj  slight 
cuts  or  around  the  finger  nails.  Formic  aldehyd  gas  (HCOH)  had  at- 
tracted my  attention  in  the  journals  of  the  day  in  connection  with  its  dis- 
infecting and  Insecticidal  properties,  but  I  had  not  seen  any  commercial 
solution  of  it,  and  did  not  know  where  to  Snd  such  an  article. 

In  August,  i397,  while  collecting  sea  birds  on  Monterey  Bay,  Califor- 
nia, specimens  accumulated  more  rapidly  than  it  was  possible  (o  handle 
them  in  that  rather  warm,  damp  climate,  as  had  often  happened  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  During  this  visit  I  became  slightly  acquainted  with  a 
student  from  Stanford  University  who  was  collecting  Zoophytes,  etc., 
from  the  bay  and  discovered  that  he  was  using  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
formic  aldehyd  to  preserve  his  specimens,  and  also  that  this  could  be 
purchased  under  the  proprietary  name  of  'Formalin'  with  a  strength  of 
40%. 

After  my  return  to  San  Francisco  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  this 
solution  could  be  procured  at  a  much  lower  rate  under  the  trade  Dame  of 
'Formaldehyde,' which  at  present  writing  Is  sold  at  S5  cents  per  pound 
bottle,  —  larger  quantities  being  proportionately  less. 

While  examining  this  collection  of  Zoophytes  the  Idea  occurred  to  me 
of  trying  the  effect  of  some  of  this  solution  upon  my  birds,  as  businesi 
demanded  my  presence  elsewhere  in  a  day  or  two  and  I  was  anxious  to 
save  all  the  specimens  on  hand.  As  the  formaldehyde  seemed  to  pre- 
serve the  starfish  and  other  more  delicate  forms  with  only  acoroparatively 
slight  shrinkage  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  that  a  small  amount  In- 
jected into  the  abdomen  of  a  bird  would  temporarily  arrest  decomposition 
of  the  viscera,  and  that  probably  the  gas  evaporating  from  the  solution 
would  permeate  the  flesh  to  a  sufHcient  extent  to  preserve  the  bird  for  two 
or  three  days  at  least. 

My  new  acquaintance  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  little  of  his  solution 
for  experimental  purposes.    A  small  glass  syringe  was  procured,  a  couple 
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of  teaspoonfutB  were  injected  into  the  viscer*  of  the  birds  to  be  experi- 
mented upon  and,  as  the  stomacbE  were  full  of  fish,  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  was  sent  down  the  gullet,  the  throat  being  then  plug^d  with 
cotton.  Also  on  the  afternoon  before  leaving  I  pulled  the  ekins  off  some 
Puffintii  crtalopus  and  P.  griseua  that  were  still  left,  put  some  cottOD 
dampened  with  the  solution  Inside  the  skins,  after  iYiey  were  turned  back 
into  natural  shape  again,  and  rolled  them  up  in  newspaper  to  be  carried 
in  a  valise.  Two  days  afterward  both  the  birds  in  the  flesh  and  the 
treated  skins  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  former  were 
«kinned  and  put  up  three  days  after  having  been  shot,  while  the  latter 
were  scraped  and  finished  as  time  permitted,  the  last  ones  having  been 
five  dajrs  in  this  condition.  These  were  kept  in  a  tight  box  containing  a 
lajer  of  damp  sand  upon  the  bottom  and  encept  for  a  slight  hardening  of 
the  tissues  were  in  sufficiently  good  shape  to  make  a  very  fair  skin. 

These  results  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  furtiier  experiments  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  the  use  of  formaldehyde  places  the  collector 
in  a  comparatively  independent  position  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
specimens  he  may  collect  in  a  day,  as  with  its  aid  he  can  keep  a  number 
in  good  condition  until  time  admits  of  preparing  them  for  his  collection. 

I  came  across  an  old-fashioned  veterinary  hypodermic  syringe  at  a  low 
figure,  and  this,  with  a  bottle  of  saturated  solution  of  formaldehyde 
accompanies  me  on  all  my  expeditions.  This  syringe  holds  one  tea- 
spoonful,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  a  bird  as  large  as  a  Partridge.  The 
sharp  needle  is  punched  into  the  abdomen  in  one  or  more  placet,  a  few 
drops  are  sent  down  the  throat  of  a  bird  to  tie  saved,  and  if  to  be  kept  for 
some  days  a  little  is  injected  into  the  brain  by  opening  the  bill  and  forc- 
ing the  needle  upwards  and  backwards  between  the  eyeballs. 

In  place  of  a  regular  hypodermic,  a  common  glass  syringe,  or  even  an 
eye  dropper,  can  be  made  to  answer,  especially  if  the  end  is  healed  and 
drawn  out  to  a  sharp  point  as  in  nn  egg-btower. 

The  amount  injected  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  must  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  bird.  Formaldehyde  comes  in  saturated  solution  of 
nominally  40  %,  while  from  4  %  to  10  %  is  what  may  ordinarily  be  used. 
For  birds  up  to  the  size  of  a  Partridge,  4  ^  is  sufficiently  strong,  from  this 
to  the  size  of  a  Duck  8  or  10%,  and  for  Geese  and  very  large  birds  a  com- 
paratively smaller  amount  of  the  full  strength  seems  more  satisfactory 
than  a  larger  amount  of  a  weaker  solution.  It  Is  well  lo  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  having  one's  hands  come  in  contact  with  the  strong  solution  as 
this  is  apt  to  harden  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  cause  cracks  Into  which 
arsenic  may  be  introduced.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  original  solution  being 
40%  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  approximate  any  desired  strength  by  mixing 
in  a  separate  bottle  one  part  of  the  solution  to  so  many  parts  of  water 
roughly  estimated. 

The  strength  and  amount  necessary  for  different  birds  will  soon  be 
learned  with  a  little  practice.  If  loo  much  or  too  great  a  strength  is  used 
upon  small  birds  the  body  becomes  more  or  less  hardened  and  dry,  mak- 
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f ng  It  exceedingly  difEcult  to  skin  the  Bpecimen.  Care  muit  also  be  taken 
to  avoid  uelng  more  than  is  abiolutelj' necesaarj  in  the  throat,  a(  thethin- 
nees  of  the  gullet  allows  the  formaldehj'de  to  act  directly  upon  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  which  la  apt  to  become  so  stiff  and  dry  as  to  cau»e  it  to  tear 
in  the  effort  to  skin  the  bird  over  the  head.  A  few  drops  only  will  suf- 
fice for  the  preservation  of  (his  part  of  the  bird,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
large  crop  full  of  decomposing  food.  When  properly  treated  with  this 
solution,  and  properly  cooled  off  In  the  lirst  instance,  birds  will  keep  a 
week  even  in  warm  weather  In  sufficiently  good  condition  to  make  a  fair 
skin. 

The  saturated  solution  of  formaldehyde  is  40%,  but  it  evaporates  easily 
and  Is  usually  about  36%.  As  it  is  greatly  adulterated,  Eometimes  being 
nothing  but  pyroligneout  or  acetic  acid  mixed  with  impure  methyl  alcohol, 
and  even  when  comparatively  pure  is  much  reduced  in  strength  by  un- 
scrupulous dealers,  it  is  much  wiser  to  procure  the  article  from  an  abso- 
lutely trustworthy  source  than  to  buy  indiscriminately. 

As  a  convenient  insecticide  and  preventive  of  mildew  formaldehyde 
fills  a  long  fell  want.  When  a  burner  for  making  the  gas  (formic  aide- 
hyd)  is  not  within  reach  tome  of  the  solution  can  be  poured  into  dishea 
and  placed  in  the  cases  of  specimens.  It  performs  its  work  in  a  few  hours. 
An  occasional  fumigation  of  a  collection  will  prevent  all  danger  from  in- 
sects and  also  from  mould  in  an  ordinarily  dry  atmosphere.  The  gas 
evaporates  like  ammonia  from  the  aqueous  solution,  penetrating  everj 
crevice  and  interstice,  and  destroys  all  insect  life  as  well  as  fungoid 
growths.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  subject  all  specimens  received  in  exchange 
or  bj  purchase  to  a  thorough  disinfection,  which  it  easily  done  In  thla 

Two  and  a  half  years'  use  of  formaldehyde  has  so  demonstrated  Ita 
effectiveness  and  convenience  In  the  preparation  of  specimens  that  all 
ornithological  collectors  should  become  acquainted  with  its  properties. 
It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  field  and  in  the  lat>ora- 

losKPH  Maiixiard. 
-       "  Cat. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Prop.  Alfhonse  Milnb-Edwards,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists'  Union,  died  in  Paris  April  11, 1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years.  Prof.  Milne-Edwards  was  of  English  descent ;  his  grandfather, 
Bryan  Edwards,  M.  P.,  was  a  West  Indian  planter,  who  settled  at  Bruges, 
France.  His  father  was  the  well-known  eminent  zoologist  of  Paris,  who 
died  Id  :S85.  The  son,  Alphonse,  was  associated  many  years  with  his 
father  in  zoological  work. 
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Alphonie  Milne-Edwardt  wa*  born  in  Pari*  in  1835 ;  he  took  hU  medi- 
cal degree  In  1859,  and  in  1865  became  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. In  1876  he  wai  made,  as  aislitant  to  hia  father,  Professor  of 
ZoSlogy  at  the  Jardln  des  Plantes.  and  In  iS^l  iras  appointed  Director  of 
the  ParUMuseum  d'  Bistoire  NatureJle  and  of  the  Menagerie  In  the  Jardin 
des  Planlei,  which  positions  he  lilled  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
long  recogDlied  as  a  leading  authority  In  mammalogy  and  omithoU 
ogy,  and  also  achieved  success  in  other  lines  of  loolnglcal  research,  in 
connection  especially  with  deep-sea  work.  In  1881,  assisted  by  a  p*rty  of 
savants,  he  began,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Government,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  and  later  In  the  'Travailleur,'  and  later  still  in 
the  '  Talisman,'  extended  his  work  to  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, and  the  Azores.  In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  these  researches 
he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

His  ornithological  work  is  recorded  in  a  long  list  of  papers  and 
memoirs,  beginning  as  early  as  1866,  but  his  most  notable  contributions 
are  his  great  work  entitled  'Recherches  Anatomlques  et  Pal^onlologiques 
pour  servlr  ii  I'HIstolre  des  Oiseaux  Fosslles  de  la  France,'  published 
in  parts,  1867-1871,  consisting  of  four  large  quarto  volumes,  two  of  lezt 
and  two  of  plates ;  and  his  '  Recherches  sur  la  Faune  ornlthologlque 
tftiente  des  flea  Mascarelgnes  et  de  Madagascar,'  1866-1874.  The  first  of 
these  works  made  known  for  the  first  time  the  former  existence  In  France 
of  such  tropical  types  as  Trcgon,  the  Secretary  Bird,  Parrots  of  the 
genus  P$it(acui,  Leptosomus,  and  Cailocalia.  In  many  respects  this  was 
a  remarkable  work,  and  a  most  highly  Important  contribution  to  ornithol- 
ogy. His  material  was  limited  generally  to  the  'long  bones,'  or  the 
bones  of  the  limbs,  and  the  proper  determination  of  these  led  to  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  comparative  osteology  and  myology  of  living 
birds,  the  results  of  which  are  incorporated  in  his  work.  His  important 
researches  on  mammals,  particularly  of  Madagascar  and  Central  Asia, 
including  the  discovery  of  new  and  strange  forms,  do  not  call  for  special 
mention  in  the  present  connection. 

Edoar  LaoFOLD  Layard,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  England,  on 
January  i,  1900,  in  his  76th  year.  We  take  the  following  notice  of  this 
well-known  ornithologist  from  the  April  number  of  '  The  Ibis '  (p.  404)  : 
"Edgar  Leopold  Layard.  C.  M.  G., ....  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  B.  O.  U.  in  1860,  and  was  therefore  one  of  our  oldest  as  well  as 
one  of  our  most  valued  correspondents.  He  was  born  at  Florence  on 
July  13rd,  1824,  and  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  Ceylon  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age ;  but  after  nine  years  hia  health  gave  way,  and  in  1855  he 
accepted  the  Invitation  of  the  late  Sir  George  Grey  to  a  post  In  the  Civil 
Service  at  Cape  Town.  There  he  founded  the  South  African  Museum, 
and  became  Its  first  curator;  after  which  he  accompanied  Sir  G.  Grey  on 
a  special  mission  to  New  Zealand,  and  subsequently  became  judge  and 
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commliiloner  under  th«  Slare  Trade  Treatlei  at  the  Cape<  Trantferred 
to  the  Coniular  Service,  he  wai  for  some  jreari  at  Pari,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon! ;  next  he  was  sent  to  Fiji,  where  he  arranged  the  ceatloa, 
and  was  decorated  In  1875 ;  he  then  resumed  Coniular  Service  at  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  and  ultimately  retired  after  forty-seven  years  of  hard 
work.  Layard  was  not  a  producer  of  books,  and  his  chief  work  in  this 
Hne  was  '  The  Birds  of  South  Africa,'  published  In  1S67,  of  which  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Bowdier  Sharpe,  made 
Its  appearance  between  TS75-S4.  It  is  rather  by  his  many  and  varied  con- 
tributions from  1854  almost  to  the  time  of  his  much  regretted  death  that 
he  will  be  remembered ;  and  a  column  of  closely-printed  type  In  the  Gen- 
eral Subject  Index  to '  The  Ibis '  testitiei  to  his  energy  In  our  apecial  aub- 
ject.  Besides  these,  his  bright  and  pleasant  letters  to  >The  Field,'  under 
his  own  name  or  the  pseudonym  of  'Boa  Coffer,'  will  be  familiar  to  moat 
of  our  readers;  and  his  genial  personality  will  be  greatly  misted  and 
regretted  by  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance." 

Prrcv  S.  Sblous,  an  Aasoclate  Member  of  the  American  Omithologjatf ' 
Union,  died  at  his  home  In  Greenville.  Mich.,  on  April  7, 1900.  His  death 
was  due  to  the  bite  of  a  pet  Florida  moccasin,  Mr.  Selous  waa  a  great 
traveller  and  an  enthusiaitlc  naturalist,  especially  intereated  In  birds  and 
reptiles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Ornithological  Club,  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  various  natural  history  Journals,  Including  'The 
Auk.' 

All  persons  Interested  in  fish  and  game  protection  and  the  protection 
of  our  birds,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  course  of  lectures,  together  with 
field  observations  and  demonstrations  on  this  important  subject  now  con- 
stitutes a  regular  part  of  the  instruction  In  Cornell  University.  The 
course  is  offered  to  the  junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  which  was  established  two  years  ago  as  one  of  the 
colleges  in  Cornell  University,  with  Dr.  B.  E.  Fcrnow  aa  Director. 

The  course  is  given  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  Ichthyologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission,  and  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  demonstrations  and 
field  observations  on  the  life-histories  of  the  Important  species  of  fresh- 
water food  and  game  fishes,  their  artificial  propagation  and  their  protec- 
tion 1  the  relation  of  the  forest  to  the  streams  and  lakes  and  their  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  relation  of  the  various  forestry,  logging,  milling,  mining  and 
Irrigation  operations  to  the  streams  and  lakes  and  to  their  inhabitants; 
and  the  value  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  Che  forest  and  how  to  protect 
them. 

The  Deutschbn  Ornithologischkn  Gesbllschapt  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Leipzig,  Oct.  5-9,  1900.  This  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Society.  In  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  is  cordially  invited  to  take  part.    The 
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program  of  th«  meeting  Indicate!  that  It  will  be  aa  Important  and  verj 
iatereillng  congreit,  both  tclentlGcallj  and  •ociallj',  and  anj  member*  of 
the  A,  O,  U-  who  may  be  able  to  attend  will  not  only  be  cordially  wel- 
comed but  will  without  doubt  find  it  a  very  enjoyable  occadon. 

Tm  outlook  for  Bird  Protection  In  North  America  has  greatlj  im- 
proved during  the  la«t  two  or  three  yean,  which  U  no  doubt  due  largely 
to  the  efiorti  of  the  Audubon  Societies  and  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on 
Bird  Protection.  A  (trong  Impression  has  been  made  upon  public  opin- 
ion and  popular  tentlment,  now  both  strongly  in  favor  of  every  reasonable 
measure  for  saving  the  birds.  This  popular  sentiment  is  due  to  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  birds,  who  have  been  able  to  Impress 
upon  the  public  the  Importance  of  birds  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  their 
esthetic  interest. 

The  press  has  greatly  aided  the  work,  not  only  through  the  favorable 
attitude  of  the  daily  newspapers,  far  and  wide,  but  especially  through  the 
agricultural  journals,  which  are  filled  vith  articles  showing  that  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  birds  Is  working  great  injury  to  agricultural  interests. 
The  fashion  Journals  have  in  many  Instances  taken  a  strong  stand  against 
the  destruction  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  and  urge  women  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  bird)  and  birds'  plumage  for  decorative  purposes.  One  of 
the  moit  pleasing  evidences  of  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  reform  In 
this  field  Is  the  marked  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  ot  that  influential 
and  excellent 'home  journal,'  'Harper'*  Bazar,' which  not  «o  very  long 
since  was  criticized  in  this  magazine  for  its  perverte  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject of  aigrettes.  In  late  numbers  of  this  journal  we  have  noted  with 
pleasure  its  appeals  to  women  in  behalf  of  bird  preservation,  and  especi- 
ally its  appeal  to  Its  women  readers  to  help  pass  the  Lacey  bill,  then  long 
pending  in  Congress. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  blili  mentioned  in  the  last 
issue  of  'The  Auk'  (April,  1900,  p.  100),  the  Lacey  bill  in  Congress  and 
the  Hallock  bill  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  have  both  become  laws, 
they  forming  the  most  important  and  advanced  examples  of  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  birds  thus  far  enacted.  The  strongest  possible 
effort  was  made  on  the  pan  of  bird  protectors  to  secure  their  enactment, 
and  that  they  received  on  their  Rnal  passage  an  overwhelming  vote  In 
their  favor  greatly  strengthens  hope  for  the  future. 

The  widespread  discusaion  in  the  public  press  of  bird  protection  inci- 
pient to  the  consideration  of  the  two  bills  above  cited,  and  especially  of  the 
Hoar  bill,  reintroduced  into  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  which  failed  of  passage,  has  not  only  been  the  means  of  arouelng 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  cause,  but  has  greatly  alarmed  the  milli- 
ners respecting  the  effect  of  such  legislation  upon  their  business  In  lerest. 
Recognizing  that  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  was  thoroughly  against 
the  use  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  they  have  made  overtures,  through 
official  action  by  the  Millinery  Merchants  Protective  Association  to  the 
Audubon  Societies  and  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Protection,  pledg- 
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ing  themKlv«s  "  not  to  kill  or  buy  any  more  North  Amerlcaa  btrdi  from 
hunter*  or  tuch  people  nho  make  it  a  butmeBi  to  destroy  North  American 
blrdt,"  nor  to  tell  North  American  birds  or  their  plumage  after  their 
pretent  stock  hai  been  disposed  of,  or  in  any  case  after  January  i,  1901, 
in  case  the  Audubon  Societies  and  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
will  agree  not  to  interfere  with  their  use  of  the  "  plumage  or  skins  of 
barnyard  fowl,  edible  birds  or  game  birds  killed  in  their  season,"  and  of 
■'  the  birds  and  plumage  of  foreign  countries  not  of  the  species  of  North 
American  birds.  Furthermore,  it  shall  be  our  solemn  duty  not  to  assist 
any  dealer  or  person  to  dispose  of  any  of  their  North  American  birds,  if 

same  have  been  killed  after  this  dale  [April  ai,  1900] In  return  for 

this  pledge,  we  expect  the  Audubon  Society  and  the  Ornithological  Union 
to  pledge  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  laws  being 
enacted  in  Congress,  or  in  any  of  the  States  which  shall  interfere  with 
the  manufacture  or  selling  of  plumage  or  skins  from  barnyard  fowl, 
edible  birds  and  game  birds  killed  in  their  season,  and  all  birds  which  are 
not  North  American  birds,"  This  pledge  is  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  leading  dealers  in  such  supplies  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 

This  appeal  is  certainly  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  guarantees  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  association  of  deal- 
ers, that  the  killing  of  North  American  birds  for  millinery  use  shall  at 
once  cease,  and  that  all  traffic  in  them  for  such  use  shall  also  cease  after 
a  certain  date,  within  which  specified  period  the  present  stock  is  to  l>e 
disposed  of.  There  is  of  course  no  valid  objection  to  the  uae  of  the 
plumage  of  barnyard  fowls  and  of  game  birds  killed  in  season  for  food ; 
but  doubtless  many  will  see  grave  objection  to  the  continued  use  of 
foreign  birds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ineffectual  attempt  already  made 
to  pass  the  Hoar  bill,  which  is  intended  especially  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  and  the  Itelief  on  the 
part  of  those  In  position  to  know  l>est  about  its  [future  prospects  that 
it  cannot  be  enacted,  renders  the  friends  of  Ibis  measure  practically 
powerless,  whatever  action  the  Audubon  Societies  and  the  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  might  see  fit  to  take  in  the  matter.  Of  course  no  imme- 
diate concerted  action  can  be  taken  by  these  organizations  but  it  is  a 
subject  that  may  well  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  Audubon  Societies  recently  suggested  in  'Bird  Lore'  (June  1900,  p. 
94)  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  A-  O.  U.  In  Cam- 
bridge next  November. 

Errata.  —  Through  an  unfortunate  oversight  In  printing  Plate  V, 
illustrating  Dr.  Dwlght's  paper  in  the  April  number  of  'The  Auk,'  the 
titles  of  the  two  figures  were  transposed.  The  title  of  the  present  Fig. 
I  of  Plate  V  should  read  Fig  2.  Neossoptile  from  Caliaut  virginianm 
(Xao);  and  the  title  of  Fig.  3,  same  plate,  should  read  Fig.  i.  Vlto^- 
xo^xWeirism  LagopHilagapus    (  X  20). 

For  Plate  I  on  pages  153,  ij6,  157  and  161  read  Plate  IV. 

Page  173,  line  19,  for  Piceidts  americantis  read  Picoides  arcticus. 
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DON'T  WAIT,  SEND  AT  ONCE. 

For  the  month  of  July  a  cop.v  of  THE  BIRDS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  by 

Reginald  Meber  Howe.  Jr.,  and  Edward  Stunevant,  published  at  $1.25.  and  one 
year's  subscription  beginning  wilh  Janitarv  or  Julv,  1900,  to  NOTES  ON 
RHODE  ISLAND  ORNITHOLOaV,  regniar  subscription  75  cents,  ivill  be 
sent  lo  any  person  in  the  United  States  on  the  receipt  of  $1.50,  poslage  paid. 

From  Tilt  Auk:  "  TliB  fiiil  ulempi  atan  ciWiutiveenunitnliooof  ih*  birdiof  the  Stale  of  Rhodt 

Ibofoui^hneu  cjI  research."  ■ 

AddrcM  EDWARD  STURTEVANT, 

St.  Oeorgc's  School. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

^^THE  OSPREY,^^ 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Hagazine. 

The  fourth  volume  of  The  Osprey  will  appear  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr»  Theodore  Gill  with  the  co-operation  of  several  of 
the  most  prominent  ornithologists  of  Washington.  It  will  contain 
original  and  selected  articles  with  illustrations,  ornithological  news  and 
notices  of  new  works  on  birds,  and  other  contributions  to  ornithology. 
With  it  will  also  be  published  supplements  destined  eventually  to  fotm 
a  History  of  the  Birds  of  North  America.  The  price  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  at  $1  a  year,  or  13  cents  a  number. 
Address     .    .    . 

THE  OSPREY  CO., 

321  and  323  4|  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Your  working  library  for  1900  will  not  be  complete  without 

THE  CONDOR, 

(Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.) 

(A  B)-MoHthl|  lllflstrated  Magazine  of  Pacific  Coast  DrnlttiahigT.) 


Subscription:  SI  per  year. 

The  Condor  enters  upon  its  second  volume  with  the  abilitj'  to  promise 
the  publication  of  one  of  the  newsiest  and  most  valuable  bird  volumes  tor  [goo. 
Added  lo  a  successful  initial  vear  are  numerous  points  of  improvement  which 
subscribers  will  appreciate.  A  number  of  new  bird  descriptions  ivill  be  found 
in  Volume  11. 

The  Januarv.  1900,  issue  consists  of  24  pages  and  ten  portraits  of  Callforn- 
inn  workers,  including  tlie  first  published  portrait  of  Mr.  Lvman  Belding.  to- 
gether with  his  personailv  written  narrative:  "A  Part  of  My  Experience  in 
Collecting."  Also  a  noteworthv  article  on  "The  varied  Thrush  in  Summer" 
(describing  its  nesting)  by  Jos.  Grinnell.  The  issue  !s  replete  with  fresh  articles 
from  (ie!d  workers,  together  with  the  usual  general  notes  and  shorter  papers. 

The  Condor  is  issued  prompHv  on  the  15th  of  each  alternate  month.  $1 
per  vear ;  sample  copy,  20  cents. 

'For  sample  copy  address  C.  Barlow,  Editor,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  Subscrip- 
tions should  be  sent  to  Donald  A.  Cohen.  Alameda,  Cal. 

Volume  I  complete  can  i>«  supplied  at  tt,  while  It  lasts. 
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Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera, 

With  introductory  Chapters  on  the  Outfit  and  Methods  of  the  Bird 
Photographer.  Bv  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Assisunt  Curator  of  Verlehrate 
Zoology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hixlorv ;  author  of  "  Handbook 
of  Birds  of  Eaetern  North  America  "  and  "  Bird  Life."'  Illustrated  with  over  loo 
photographb  from  nature  by  the  author.     i2mo,  cloth. 

Bird  aludtnl' and  pholDgiaphers  will  find  ihit  tbii  book  posjUKifor  them  i  uaiqiK  inlcieil  and 
value.    Il  it  pracikal  a>  well  u  d«cripii«e,  jod  in  Iht  aptnioj  ihaptan  Ih*  queiiioDi  of  c»mer«.  Itns 

guide  for  ilic  dnvrra  hunler.  who  can  nut  bul  be  ilimubled  by  iu  aulbar'*  enthuiiuni  Mid  conviDdog 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS ! 

Introduction.  What  is  bird  photography?  The  scientific  value  of  bird 
photography.    The  Charm  of  bird  photography. 

The  Bird  Photosnipher's  Outfit.  The  Camera.  The  Lens.  The 
Shutter.    The  Tripod.     Plate*.     Blinds.     Sundries. 

The  riethod^  of  the  Bird  Photographer.  Photographing  haunts, 
seasons,  nests  and  eggs,  young  birds,  adult  birds. 

Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera.  Bird  Photogrnphv  beginsatllome.  The 
Chickadee.  A  Studv  in  Black  and  White.  The  Least  Bittern  and  aome  other 
Reed  Inhabitants.  Two  llerona.  Where  Swallows  Roosl.  Two  davs  with  the 
Terns.  The  Bird  Rocks  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Perc£,  The  Slagdalens, 
and  Bird  Rock.  Life  on  Pelican  Island,  with  some  speculations  on  the  Origin 
of  Bird  Migration. 

D.  AppMon  &  Coinpany,  Publlshiis,  72  Fiftk  Avenbe,  Nm  Yoik, 


riembers  of  the  A.  O.  U. 

NOW   SUB.fCRlBING    FOR 

.  .  BIRD  -  LORE .  . 

Will  receive,  free,  a  copy  of  the  October,  1899,  number  containing  Dr. 
J.  A.  Allen's  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  and  a  full-page  plate 
(suitable  for  framing)  giving  a  group  ph6tograph  of  the  twenty-five 
founders  of  the  Union.  This  plate,  which  has  been  published  only  in 
tiiis  connection,  includes  portraits  of  Prof.  Baird,  Dr.  Coucs,  Capt 
Bendirc,  J.  A,  Allen,  Robert  Ridpway,  C  Hart  Merriam,  William 
Brewster  and  other  well-known  ornithologists. 

BIRD-LORE  FOR  JUNE  contains  an  extended  article  by  Robert   Rldg- 

way  on  "Song  Birds  in  Europe  and  America,"  a  letter  from  Governor  Roose- 
velt, and  contributions  from  Florence  Merriam  Bailey,  Ernest  Seton  Thompson, 
William  Dutchev,  Witmer  Stone,  William  L.  Baifey,  and  others,  and  some 
unusually  interesting  photographs  of  birds  in  nature. 

20  CENTS  A  COPY.        $1.00  A  YEAR. 

THE  MACHILLAN  COMPANY,  ^^^__ 

66  Fifth  Arenuc  New  Yotk  Qty. 
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A   NUPTIAL    PERFORMANCE  OF    THE    SAGE   COCK. 

BV    FRANK    BOND. 

Plate  XIT. 

The  peculiar  feathers  of  the  breast  of  the  Sage  Cock  {Ceiilro- 
cerais  urophdstanus)  are  more  or  less  faithfully  described  by 
every  ornithologist  who  has  published  a  sketch  of  the  bird;  but 
as  yet  I  have  seen  no  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  wearing 
away  of  the  barbs  and  even  shafts  of  the  feathers  of  the  lower 
neck.  These  feathers  are  worn  away  during  that  period  of 
sexual  excitement  which  causes  many  birds  to  develop  odd  and 
eccentric  habits  until  the  nuptial  season  is  passed.  The  Sage 
Cock  is  unable  to  produce  the  musical  booming  sound  of  the 
Prairie  Chicken,  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  sacks 
producing  an  inconsequential  chuckling  noise  only;  nevertheless 
the  bird  offers  reasonable  entertainment  to  any  individual  who 
will  rise  early  and  stroll  out  into  the  sage  brush  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp  fire. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  Sage  Cocks  are 
usually  found  in  small  flocks  of  a  half  dozen  or  more,  stalking 
about  with  tails  erect  and  spread  after  the  manner  of  the  strutting 
turkey  cock,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  Grouse  dragging  their 
wings  upon  the  ground,  turkey  fashion,  and  in  the  manner 
described  by  Dr.  Newberry  in  the   quotation   from  this  author 
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found  on  page  406  of  Dr.  Coues's  '  Birds  of  the  Northwest,'  nor 
have  I  ever  found  a  wing  of  a  Sage  Cock,  in  this  or  any  other 
season,  which  exhibited  the  slightest  wearing  away  of  the  prima- 
ries. Instead  of  dragging  its  wings  upon  the  ground  the  Sage 
Cock  will  enormously  inflate  the  air  sacks  of  the  neck  until  the 
whole  neck  and  breast  is  balloon-like  in  appearance,  then  stoop- 
ing forward,  almost  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon 
the  distended  portion  and  the  bird  slides  along  on  the  bare 
ground  or  short  grass  for  some  distance,  the  performance  being 
concluded  by  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  sacks  with  a 
variety  of  chuckling,  cackling  or  rumbling  sounds.  This  per- 
formance is  continued  probably  daily,  during  the  pairing  and 
nesting  season,  and  of  course  the  feathers  are  worn  away  by  the 
constant  friction. 

The  brush  drawing  (Plate  XII)  shows  the  position  taken  by  the 
Sage  Cock  while  engaged  in  the  eccentric  performance  described 
above,  while  the  line  drawings  show  the  etfect  of  the  sliding  friction 
upon  the  feathers  of  the  inflated  area.  These  drawings  (Figs. 
1-3)  were  made  of  feathers  taken  from  an  old  Sage  Cock  killed 
in  December  and  the  question  arises  —  are  these  feathers  ever 
moulted,  and  if  so,  when?  Fig.  i  is  the  type  of  feather  which 
almost  surrounds  the  air  sacks,  when  the  same  are    exhausted. 


for  the  space  of  an  inch  or  more.  These  are  evidently  worn 
half  away.  Fig.  2  is  a  type  of  the  next  circlet  below,  and  Fig. 
3  of  those  just  above(or  just  below  when  the  bird  stoops  forward) 
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the  black  feathers  of  the  breast  which  are  untouched.  The  black 
and  naked  barbs  shown  in  Fig.  a  give  that  portion  of  the  breast 
its  hairy  or  bristly  appearance. 

An  effort  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  Sage 
Cock  would  be  entering  the  purely  speculative  field,  but  the  slid- 
ing of  the  widely  distended  air  sacks  over  an  uneven  surface, 
together  with  the  additiorial  rumbling  produced  by  the  stiffened 
worn-off  feathers,  undoubtedly  produce,  to  the  ears  of  the  bird  at 
least,  a  volume  of  sound  that  is  simply  tremendous.  A  spectator,  - 
however,  can  hear  nothing  until  the  air  sacks  are  collapsed. 


*  A  PTOSOCH  ROM  ATI  SM. ' 

By   J.   A.    ALLEN. 

In  '  Science  '  of  Feb.  23,  1900  (N.  S.,  XI,  pp.  292-299)  Mr.  F.  J. 
Birtwell  describes  at  considerable  length,  what  he  considers  a  case 
of  '  The  Occurrence  of  Aptosochromatism  in  Fasserina  cyanea^ 
He  says:  "The  following  remarks  upon  Aptosochromatism  of 
Passerina  cyanea,  although  of  insufficient  importance  to  establish 
the  phenomenon  of  color  change  without  moult  as  a  constant 
occurrence  in  the  species,  are  conclusive  enough,  I  am  convinced, 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  change,  and  are  merely  offered 
as  such  for  what  they  may  be  worth."  Several  paragraphs,  by 
way  of  introduction,  relate  to  the  general  subject,  in  which  Mr. 
Birtwell  regrets  that  "Individual  error  and  dogmatism  have  greatly 
retarded  honest  effort  in  this  most  important  branch  of  ornitho- 
logical science.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  certain  individuals  have 
conceived  the  idea  that  a  feather  once  having  passed  its  prema- 
ture condition  is  utterly  disconnected  with  the  vital  system  of  the 
bird,  and  such  individuals  cling  to  this  belief  with  a  tenacity  won- 
derful to  behold."  His  remarks,  he  tells  us,  "  are  based  chiefly 
upon  observations  conducted  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  of   1898-99,   upon  a  captive   bird."    He  presents  a  table 
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showing  loss  of  feathers  from  Nov.  i  to  Feb.  11,  and  adds  that 
from  Feb.  1 1  to  Feb.  a8  "  an  average  of  50  contour  feathers  was 
lost  daily,"  and  that  "  the  loss  had  abruptly  ceased  "  by  March  5. 
(The  bird  died  March  19,)  The  total  loss  of  contour  feathers 
was  estimated  at  1350,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  bird's  entire 
plumage.  He  says :  "  To  many  observers  my  bird  by  March  5tfa 
would  have  been  pronounced  to  be  completely  moulting."  This 
feather  loss  he  does  not  consider  as  normal,  but  as  resulting  indL 
rectly  from  the  bird's  timid,  fretful  temperament,  many  of  his 
feathers  becoming  more  or  less  injured  by  fats  "  wild  fluttering  ^'  in 
the  cage,  and  consequently  shed,  as,  "  when  such  a  vital  pro- 
cess as  Aptosochromatism  [with  a  big  A]  begins  to  work,  these 
decrepit  feathers  necessarily  would  have  to  be  renewed  in  order 
to  take  part  in  the  general  plan.  ...  It  will  be  noticed  in  the 
table  how  gradually  the  loss  began,  due  doubtless  to  the  gradual 
approach  of  activity  towards  color  change  in  the  feathers.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  is  purely  hypothetical,  but 
such  a  hypothesis,  although  not  of  fundamental  importance,  oft- 
times  prepares  the  way  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problem 
under  consideration." 

"  The  first  appearances  of  color  change,"  he  says,  "  were  noticed 
in  some  of  the  old  feathers  of  the  crown  during  the  first  week  in 
February,"  when  "a  brightening  of  the  blue  area  of  the  feather 
was  noticed,  but  no  perceptible  change  of  color  at  the  tips  where 

the   russet   was When   the   band   of   tawny  was  reached,  it 

appeared  to  be  slowly  absorbed  until  but  faint  tips  of  this  color 
could  be  seen  upon  the  ends  of  the  larger  barbs.  In  no  cases 
were  the  barbs  or  barbules  broken  off  sufficiently  to  account  for 
the  change."  After  describing  the  general  course  and  character 
of  the  color  change  over  the  body  Mr.  Birtwell  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows: "  While  my  bird  threw  out  no  hint  whatever  as  to  the  con- 
stant occurrence  of  the  color  change,  it  did  prove  that  the  '  impos- 
sibility '  is  possible.  It  is  certain  that  the  heavy  feather  loss  of 
my  bird  but  indirectly  helped  the  change  :  ist,  we  have  seen  that 
many  feathers  changed  which  were  not  renewed  by  moult;  ad,  we 
saw  that  those  feathers  which  were  renewed  by  direct  gain  and  loss 
were  colored  similarly  to  those  which  preceded  them,  but  that  later 
on  they  changed  Aptosochromatically,  and  3d,  no  purely  blue, ».«., 
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changed  feathers  were  found  in  an  embryonic  condition  at  any 
time,  although  frequent  careful  examinations  of  the  bird  were 
made."  This,  as  will  be  noted  later,  is,  taken  altogether,  a  fine 
expos^  of  Mr.  Birtwell's  ignorance  of  what  normally  occurs  in 
respect  to  color  change  without  moult,  or  by  simple  normal 
abrasion.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  feathers  examined  under  the 
microscope  in  January  and  February  he  "could  detect  no  pres- 
ence of  carrier  pigment  cells  and  found  the  calamus  of  each 
feather  to  be  in  the  expected  dried  up  condition.  The  change 
would  thus  seem  to  be  confined  to  activity-  in  the  feathers 
alone."'  (!) 

His  conclusions  from  this  study  are  :  "  (i)  that  Aptosochroma- 
tism  in  my  Passertna  cyanea  occurred  beyond  doubt,  (2)  that 
although  present  with  severe  feather  loss  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  gain  of  color  was  directly  responsible  to  it,  as  proved  by 
careful  examination  of  the  newly  acquired  feathers,  and  (3)  that 
although  the  feather  loss  was  objectively  independent  of  the 
A ptoso chromatic  change,  it  might  subjectively  be  so,  inasmuch 
as  old  and  imperfect  feathers  were  renewed  for  active  and  healthy 
ones,  in  which  such  a  color  change  subsequently  occurred." 

Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  in  a  later  number  of  '  Science '  (April  30, 
1900,  pp.  627-630),  under  the  title  'The  Plumage  and  Moults  of 
the  Indigo  Bunting,'  reviews  Mr.  Birtwell's  paper  at  some  length, 
describing  in  detail  the  successive  stages  of  plumage  of  this  bird, 
and  criticising  with  some  sharpness  the  class  of  work  Mr.  Birt- 
well's paper  so  characteristically  illustrates.  After  quoting  some 
of  Mr.  Birtwell's  comments  on  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of 
the  theory  of '  Aptosochromatism, '  transcribed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  review,  in  which  he  says  "  they  cling  to  their  belief  with  a 
tenacity  wonderful  to  behold,"  Dr.  Dwight  says:  "  Doubtless  it 
docs  seem  '  wonderful '  to  persons  who  would  wave  aside  all  the 
careful  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  feather  growth 
and  feather  wear,  and  plumage  generally,  but  possibly  it  is  not  so 
wonderful  as  the  strange  things  they  see  just  as  soon  as  they 
watch  a  bird  of  striking  colors  in  a  cage."  Dr.  Dwight  also 
indulges  in  some  comment  on  the  general  subject.  After  his 
account  of  the  changes  of  plumage  in  the  Indigo  Bunting,  he  says  : 
"  Here  then  we  have  the  facts  about  the  Indigo  Bunting,  and  any 
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speAmens  taken  at  the  proper  time  of  year  will  verify  them. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Birtwell  thinks  that  '  for  good  results  in  investi- 
gations upon  color  change  one  should  operate  rather  upon  live 
birds  in  confinement,'  Well,  perhaps  so,  for  the  '  proof '  of  color 
change  without  moult  certainly  does  rest  chieSy  upon  caged  birds. 
The  fact  that  they  moult  irregularly  and  often  at  long  intervals 
and,  as  for  instance  in  the  Purple  Finch  {Carpodacus purpureus) , 
having  once  lost  their  bright  colors  may  never  regain  them  does 
not  seem  to  impair  belief  in  a  theory  fifty  years  or  more  old.  It 
began  when  most  people  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  birds  could 
and  did  moult  twice  in  the  year.  .Th^s  was  sagely  declared  to  be 
too  great  a  drain  upon  their  vitality ;  but  when  it  was  found  that 
some  species  did  moult  twice,  theory  had  to  be  reserved  for  others 
that  did  not  appear  to  be  guilty  of  draining  their  vitality.  When 
these  in  turn  were  proved  to  moult  twice  refuge  was  taken  in 
the  assumption  that  only  certain  individuals  of  certain  species 
changed  color  without  moult.  Later  came  red-handed  proof  of 
guilt  in  feathers  found  growing  upon  these  individuals  and  the 
believers  in  theory  fell  back  upon  the  claim  that  although  one 
feather  did  seem  to  be  renewed  by  moult,  the  one  next  to  it 
underwent  a  color  change,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  no  two 
believers  were  agreed.  Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  rejuvenation  of  frayed  edges  by  some  s^rt  of  exudative 
processes  which  only  need  to  be  carried  a  step  farther  to  elimi- 
nate altogether  the  necessity  of  moult.  This  is  no  fancy  picture 
and  I  only  paint  it  that  my  readers  may  know  what  '  aptosochrom- 
atism '  represents." 

Referring  more  directly  to  Mr.  Birtwell's  article,  Dr.  Dwight 
remarks  ;  "  An  observer  who  did  not  know  the  plumage  differ- 
ences between  the  adult  and  the  young  bird,  nor  discover  the 
structural  differences  between  autumnal  and  nuptial  feathers,  nor 
hesitate  to  look  for  '  carrier  pigment  cells '  under  the  microscope, 

may  well  have  his  accuracy  of  observation  questioned When 

the  well-established  laws  of  feather  growth  and  feather  loss  fail  to 
account  for  plumages,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  adopt  theories^ 
demanding  new  life  in  epidermal  structures,  that  for  many  months 
have  been  histologically  dead.  The  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
'  aptosochromatism '  will  hardly  be  proved  by  those  who  have  no 
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grasp  upon  fundamental  principles,  and  as  long  as  such  observers 
expect  to  be  taken  seriously,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  they 
are  called  sharply  to  account." 

A  careful  study  of  Mr,  Birtwell's  paper  has  convinced  me  that 
there  is  nothing  very  unusual  about  Mr.  Birtwell's  caged  Indigo 
Bunting.  No  '  hypothesis  '  is  necessary  to  account  for  its  moult- 
ing at  the  time  it  did,  nor  would  Mr.  Birtwell  have  thought  any 
'hypothesis'  necessary  if  he  had  known  the  simple  facts  that  the 
species  normally  moults  twice  a  year,  and  that  the  prenuptial 
moult  is  ordinarily  more  or  less  incomplete.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  color  changes  described  incompatible  with  the  belief 
that  the  changes  observed  were  wholly  due  to  the  normal  shed- 
ding of  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  both  in  the  new  feathers  and  in 
the  old  ones.  The  gradual  wearing  off  of  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
necessarily  results  in  the  exposure  more  and  more  of  the  previ- 
ously concealed  blue  basal  portion  of  the  feathers  underneath 
them,  which  would  result  in  "  the  apparent  brightening  of  the 
blue  portion  of  the  feather,  beginning  evenly  on  each  vane  from 
Che  bottom,"  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Birtwell.  He  further  says: 
"When  the  band  of  tawny  was  reached,  it  appeared  slowly  to  be 
absorbed  until  hut  faint  tips  of  this  color  could  be  seen  upon  the 
ends  of  the  larger  barbs."  Here  almost  certainly  Mr.  Birtwell's 
observations  were  in  error,  as  he  could  easily  have  himself  detected 
had  he  been  familiar  with  the  differences  in  structure  between  the 
fugacious  buffy  tip  and  the  main  body  of  the  feather  ;  although 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  in  no  case  were  the  barbs  or  bar- 
bules  broken  off  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  change."  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Birtwell's  bird  was  not  a  male  of 
probably  the  second  (possibly  of  the  previous)  year  undergoing 
(i)  the  normal  spring  moult  of  the  species  and  (a)  gradually 
changing  color,  in  case  of  both  the  old  plumage  and  the  new,  by 
the  usual  wearing  away  of  the  fugacious  brown  feather  tips  and 
gradually  exposing  more  and  more  of  the  previously  concealed 
basal  portions  of  the  feathers,  as  occurs  normally,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  hundreds  of  species  of  our  birds,  and  so  markedly 
in  such  species  as  the  Snowflake,  Bobolink,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Bonhote  has  also  shown  of  late  much  interest  in 
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'  aptosochromatism ' )  but,  perhaps  to  his  credit,  is  content  with  the 
more  commonplace  phrase  ' coIour<hange '  to  designate  "an 
alteration  or  rearrangement  of  pigment  in  the  fully-grown  feather," 
including  as  well  "  an  influx  of  pigment  into  a  fully  formed  feather." 
In  'The  Zoiilogist '  for  January,  1900  (pp.  29-31),  he  has  a  paper 
'On  the  Moult  and  Colour  Clianges  of  the  Corn-crake  {Crrxpra- 
tensis),"  in  wliicii  he  points  out  that  "the  Corn-crake  under- 
goes a  complete  moult  in  spring,  the  new  dress  resembling  its 
winter  plumage."  He  adds  lliat  "the  slate-colour  of  the  breed- 
ing-dress is,  however,  assumed  immediately  after  the  moult  by  a 
change  of  colour" !  In  a  later  paper,  published  in  'The  Ibis' 
for  July,  1900  (pp.  464-474).  entitled  'On  Moult  and  Colour- 
change  in  Birds,'  he  again  refers  to  the  Corn-crake,  and  cites  this 
case  as  disproving  the  widely  entertained  belief  that  'colour- 
change  '  relieves  "  the  severer  strain  on  the  system  "  caused  by 
moult  since  in  this  species  there  is  both  a  spring  moult  and  a 
'  colour-change.' 

The  paper  just  cited  is  called  forth,  Mr.  Bonhote  tells  us,  by 
"  three  recent  papers  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in 
American  periodicals,"  these  being  ( 1 )  Dr.  Chadboume's  in  '  The 
Auk  '  (XIV,  1897,  pp.  137-149)  on  the  '  Spring  Plumage  of  the 
Bobolink';  (2)  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  published  in  1896 
(Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  VIII,  pp.  13-44),  entitled  'Alleged 
Changes  of  Color  in  the  Feathers  of  Birds  without  Molting '  -,  and 
(3)  Mr.  Witmer  Stone's  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  (1896,  pp.  108-167),  on 
'  The  Molting  of  Birds  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Plumages  of 
the  Smaller  Land  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.'  Mr.  Bon- 
hole,  being  an  '  aptosochromatist,'  finds  much  in  Dr.  Chad- 
bourne's  paper  to  approve,  while  the  other  two  articles  are  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  adverse  criticism.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Stone's  paper  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  incomplete,  inasmuch 
as  "the  Limicolie  and  Gamebirds  have  been  left  untouched." 
As  Mr.  Bonhote  has  considerable  to  say  about  some  of  the  former, 
as  the  Ruff  and  the  Golden  Plover,  it  seems  a  little  strange  that 
he  does  not  mention  Mr.  Chapman's  paper  on  '  The  Changes  of 
Plumage  in  the  Dunlin  and  Sanderling,'  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes in  the  same  volume  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  VIII,  1896, 
pp.  9-12)  one  of  the  papers  to  which  he  devotes  attention. 
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Apropos  of  Dr.  Chadbourne's  paper  on  the  Bobolink,  Mr. 
Bonhote  says :  "  The  Bobolink  is  hot  the  only  bird  in  which  the 
assumption  of  the  breeding  plumage  varies  in  different  individ- 
uals. From  the  head  of  Larus  ridibundus  I  have  taken  at  the  same 
time  new  brown  feathers  and  old  feathers  in  process  of  change, 
while  in  other  individuals  there  has  been  a  pure  colour-change. 
The  Ruff  is  an  instance  of  the  change  going  on  in  two  different 
■ways  simultaneously.  The  Ptarmigan,  again,  is  another  instance, 
and  from  the  examples  of  this  species  which  I  have  examined  I 
think  i&  doubtful  whether  it  assumes  any  one  of  its  plumages  in  a 
uniform  manner.  The  fact  that  a  bird  will  assume  its  breeding 
plumage  in  some  feathers  by  a  change  of  colour,  and  in  others 
by  a  change  of  feather,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  pigment  can 
find  its  way  up  an  old  and  fully-grown  feather.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  unlikely  that,  at  a  certain  season,  pigment  —  which  is  chiefly 
a  waste  product,  more  abundant,  on  account  of  the  extra  energy 
expended,  at  the  approach  of  spring  —  should  be  deposited  in  the 
follicles  of  the  feathers.  If  the  follicle  is  at  that  time  engaged  in 
producing  a  ne^v  feather,  the  pigment  is  placed  in  it ;  if  not,  (/  is 
drawn  up  into  the  feather  which  is  already  full  grown  "/ 

This  quotation  shows  fairly  Mr.  Bonhote's  position.  Respect- 
ing the  portions  here  placed  in  italic  type,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few 
words  of  comment.  First,  as  to  the  Larus  ridibundus,  it  seems 
strange  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect,  in  any  of  the  large 
number  of  specimens  I  have  examined  of  its  closely  allied  con- 
geners, any  "  old  feathers  in  process  of  change,"  but  always,  in 
birds  taken  at  the  proper  season,  plenty  of  new  black  feathers  in 
all  stages  of  growth.  As  to  the  Ptarmigan,  I  would  call  Dr.  Bon- 
hote's attention  to  Dr.  Dwight's  paper  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Journal,  published  before  Mr.  Bonhote's  paper  appeared.  Dr. 
Dwight's  whole  article  on  '  The  Moult  of  the  North  American 
Tetraonidee'  (Auk,  XIII,  1900,  pp.  34-5r,  143-166),  I  hope  will 
be  not  only  read,  but  most  critically  studied  by  all  who  share  Mr. 
Bonhote's  views  on  'colour-change.'  Says  Dr.  Dwight  {/.  c,  pp. 
147,  149):  "The  study  of  this  material  [just  previously  enumer- 
ated], amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  specimens,  now  enables 
me  to  explain  the  parti-colored  plumages  of  these  birds,  a  matter 
that  has  long  baffled   investigation   and   given  rise  to  a  belief 
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that  individual  feathers  themselves  change  color  without  being 
moulted.  It  has  been  believed  by  some  that  Ptarmigans  moult 
continuously  and  in  a  haphazard  way  during  the  whole  year.  All 
of  these  ideas  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  facts, 
which  show  that  the  feathers  supposed  to  be  changing  color  or 
pattern  are  of  that  particular  color  and  pattern  at  the  time  they 
first  expand,  and  that  the  continuous  moult  resolves  itself  into 
definite  periods,  and  that  the  feather  growth  is  systematic,  differ- 
ing in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Grouse.  The  one 
essential  difference  between  the  moults  of  the  Ptarmigans  and 
those  of  the  Grouse  is  found  in  the  extra  moult  in  the  autumn  by 
which  the  brown  feathers  regularly  assumed  at  the  usual  periods 
of-  moult  in  both  young  birds  and  old  are  replaced  by  white 
ones 

"  The  plumages  of  the  Ptarmigans  are  puzzling  not  only  on 
account  of  the  plumage  intermediate  between  summer  and  winter 
dress,  but  also  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  moults 
follow  each  other,  one  beginning  before  the  previous  one  is  com- 
pleted, and  apparently  overlapping  at  some  points.  Moreover, 
the  incompleteness  of  the  partial  moults  with  the  irregular  reten- 
tion of  feathers  peculiar  to  them  adds  to  the  confusion  of  ideas 
resulting  from  seeing  together  an  assemblage  of  feathers  belong- 
ing to  several  different  stages  of  plumage.  As  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  one  moult  treads  upon  the  heels  of  another,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Ptarmigans  requires  it 
and  the  activity  of  the  feather  papilla  is  no  greater  than  the 
necessity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  papillae  produce  approxi- 
mately one  feather  in  May,  another  in  July  and  a  third  in  Septem- 
ber, but  there  are  many  which  produce  but  two  feathers  during 
this  period  and  others  only  one,  while  all  of  them  are  dormant 
during  the  long  winters." 

In  respect  to  "  the  supposition  that  pigment  can  find  its  way  up 
an  old  and  fully-grown  feather,"  Mr.  Bonhote  assumes  that  this 
supposition  is  true,  and  that,  in  the  season  of  moult,  "  if  the  fol- 
licle [of  a  feather]  is  at  that  time  engaged  in  producing  a  new 
feather,  the  pigment  is  placed  in  it  j  if  not,  it  is  drawn  up  into  the 
feather  which  is  already  full-grown."  'This  latter  afGrmation,  put 
forth  as  a  statement  of  known  fact,  rests  entirely  upon  a  series  of 
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wholly  inadequate  assumptions,  namely  r  (i)  the  case  of  the 
Golden  Plover,  in  which  he  says,  "  if  a  specimen  be  examined  in 
spring,  we  find  the  white  feathers  on  the  breast  in  all  stages  of 
colour  between  white  and  black.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Stone  would 
have  us  believe  that  these  are  all  new  feathers,  which  have  grown 
of  that  colour,  and  which  will  always  remain  of  that  colour."  In 
summer  Mr.  Bonhote  finds  that  the  "  many  birds  in  the  full  sum- 
mer dress  "  that  he  has  examined  rarely  have  "  more  than  one  or 
two  feathers  in  this  half-and-half  stage  on  any  single  individual." 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  Golden  Plover  assumes  the 
breeding  dress  "  by  direct  moult "  on  the  back  while  It  acquires 
its  black  breast  by  the  white  feathers  turning  Hack.  "  The  new 
growing  feathers  on  the  breast,"  he  says,  "  are  white,  not  black 
or  particoloured,  and  then  change  to  the  black  summer  dress," 
I  cannot  say  from  personal  observation  what  the  European 
Golden  Plover  does,  but  the  American  Golden  Plover  and  its 
near  ally,  the  Black-breasted  Plover,  acquire  the  black  breast 
feathers  by  a  moult,  as  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
specimens  has  abundantly  shown.'  (2)  As  to  the  physiological 
process  involved  in  this  change  of  white  feathers  to  black  ones, 
Mr.  Bonhote  says :  "  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  write  about  it  at 
present,  but  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  paper  by  M.  V, 
Fatio,  in  which  he  shows  that  an  oil  is  continually  making  its  way 
into  the  feather  from  the  body."  As  "  most  pigments  are  soluble 
in  ether,  alcohol,  or  chloroform,"  they  are  thus  proved  "to  be 
of  an  oily  nature.  Now,  if  it  has  been  proved  that  oil  can  make 
its  way  up  a  feather,  and,  further,  that  all  true  pigments  (black, 
red,  and  their  combinations)  are  of  an  oily  nature,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  pigment  can  make  its  way  up  also."  Yet  it  is  ad- 
mitted "  that  this  flow  is  not  due  to  any  active  agent,  but  to  osmo- 
sis, capillarity,  or'some  similar  action  "  I  We  know  the  results  of 
capillarity ;  its  action  is  evident  as  a  mechanical  process  in  a 
thousand  ways.     But  what  has  this  to  do,  we  may  ask,  with  the 

'  Since  this  article  was  sent  lo  the  printer  we  have  received  the  manuscript 
of  Dr.  E><vight's  important  paper,  given  later  in  this  number  of  'The  Auk,'  on 
(he  'Moult  of  the  North  American  Shore  Biids  (Limicolx),'  lo  which 
the  reader's  attention  is  especially  called  in  reference  (o  the  Golden  and 
Black.beUied  Ploveia. 
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(i)  secretion  of  pigment  by  the  vital  action  of  a  pigment  secret- 
ing organ,  and  (j)  the  transmission  of  the  pigment  through  the 
structure  of  a  fully  matured  feather,  and  hence  (according  to  the 
best  histologists)  a  histologically  dead  organ.  Because  an  oil  or 
a  dye  cah  diffuse  itself  through  a  skein  of  yarn  or  over  the  external 
surface  of  a  feather,  and  possibly  penetrate  its  porous  structure, 
Mr.  Bonhote  claims  that  such  experiments  "  clearly  prove  that  it 
is  quite  possible  for  pigment  deposited  at  the  base  of  a  feather 
[just  where  and  in  what  manner?]  to  work  its  way  up  by  purely 
physical  means.  If  an  artificial  pigment  can  do  this,  we  need 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  for  a  natural  pigment  to  do  the 
same." 

Here,  then,  is  the  whole  basis  of  the  theory  of '  color-change '  in 
feathers,  or '  aptosochromatism,'  as  set  forth  by  one  of  its  latest 
supporters ;  an  assumption  to  my  mind,  resting  :  {i)  on  erroneous 
obsen'ation,  and  {2)  on  conjecture  of  what  may  or  ought  to  hap- 
pen if  this  belief  in  '  colour-change  '  were  true.  Victor  Fatio's 
above  cited  observations  and  conclusions,  published  a  generation 
ago,  need  not  awaken  much  surprise,  but  it  is  a  matter  for  aston- 
ishment that  they  should  find  supporters  in  this  closing  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Since  Mr.  Bonhote  finds  that  I  have  "adduced  no  proofs  in 
favour  of  non-colour  change "  in  my  paper  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  1896,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  subject 
further  in  the  present  connection.  In  view  of  such  a  statement, 
however,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  my  critic  has  given  the  paper  in 
question  very  careful  attention.  As  the  subject  is  at  present 
receiving  renewed  consideration,  I  am  quite  willing  to  await  the 
results  of  expert  investigators  in  this  special  line  of  research,  both 
from  the  histological  side  and  from  the  standpoi^it  of  the  student 
of  moult  and  plumage  change  in  general.  As  Dr.  Dwight,  who  has 
already  spent  years  in  the  study  of  this  subject,  has  well  said : 
"  When  the  well-established  laws  of  feather  growth  and  feather  loss 
fail  to  account  for  plumages,  it  wilt  be  time  to  adopt  theories 
demanding  new  life  in  epidermal  structures,  that  for  many 
months  have  been  histologically  dead." 
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NOTES   ON   THE   BIRDS  OF   REFUGIO   COUNTY, 
TEXAS. 

BY  JAMES   J,    CARROLL. 

The  following  notes  are  based  on  observations  made  by  the 
writer  in  Refugio  County,  soutiiem  Texas,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  each  year  since  1896.  The  list,  while  not  complete, 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  avifauna  of  the  county.  Refugio 
County  is  joined  on  the  west  by  Bee  County  where  observations 
have  been  made  and  results  published  by  Messrs.  Beckham  and 
Sennett,  and  only  a  short  distance  north  of  Nueces  County,  which 
territory  has  been  studied  by  such  eminent  ornithologists  as  Sen- 
nett, Hancock,  Beckham  and  Chapman.  The  results  of  their 
researches  have  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  various  sci- 
entific societies.        ■ 

The  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Rivers  form  respectively  its 
northern  and  southern  boundaries.  The  interior  of  the  county  is 
well  watered  by  the  Mission  River  and  Blanco,  Medio,  Sauz, 
Melon,  Copano  and  Chocolate  Creeks  and  other  small  streams. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  large  fresh  water  lakes  which  afford 
suitable  winter  habitation  for  many  aquatic  species.  The  eastern 
border  is  indented  by  Che  Heines  Bay,  and  the  southern  by  the 
Mission  and  Copano  Bays.  The  country  is  flat,  has  little  eleva-' 
tion  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  prairie,  covered  more  or  less  with 
chaparral.  There  are  some  groves,  however,  of  red  oak  (Qugrfus 
rubra  iexana),  post  oak  {Q.  stellafa),  and  live  oak  (Q.  virens), 
which  cover  considerable  areas.  The  rivers  are  heavily  fringed 
with  the  pecan  {Carya  olivaformis),  Cottonwood  (Popiilus  monili- 
/era) ,  etc.  A  broad  belt  of  territory  bordering  the  coast  is  well 
timbered  with  mesquite  (Prosopis  juliflora).  The  '  mottes  '  men- 
tioned so  frequently  are  composed  of  the  hackberry  {CelHs  oceiden- 
talis)  and  anaqua  {Ehretia  dlipticd),  and  are  dispersed  over  the 
prairies  at  varying  intervals,  Other  trees  occurring  commonly 
are  huisache  (A^ada  famesiann) ,  granjeno  (CelHs pallida),  etc. 

These  brief  preliminary  and  explanatory  remarks  the  writer  has 
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thought,  will  enable  the  reader  to  better  understand  certain  parts 
of  this  paper. 

I.  I^anis  u-genutUB  Smithsonian  us.  American  Herring  Gl'LL. — 
Common  on  the  bajs  in  winter. 

I.  LaniB  dels waten sis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  —  Also  cqmmon  on  the 
bavB  during  winter. 

3.  Lams  Btiicilla.  Laughing  G(;ll.  —  Verv  common  resident  near 
th*  bays.     Breeds  commonly  on  the  islands  during  the  latter  half  of  June. 

4.  Sterna  caapia.  Caspian  Ter.n.  — Tolerably  common  on  the  bay&. 
Breeds  on  the  islands  in  May  and  June. 

j.  Sterna  maxim*.  Royal  Tern.  —  Much  commoner  than  S.  cassia, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles.      Breeding  localities  and  dates  about  the 

6.  Gelochelidon  nilotica.  Gvll-billbd  Tern.  — Tolerably  common 
breeder  on  the  islands. 

7.  Sterna  forsteri.    Forster's  Tern.  —  Common  on  the  bays.   Breeds. 

8.  Sterna  antillarum.    Least  Terx.  —  Not  very  common. 

g,  Kydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensia.  Black  Tern.  —  Have  found 
this  Tern  to  l>e  rare ;  frequents  inland  ponds.  Though  they  remain  as 
late  as  May,  have  never  found  them  breeding. 

to.  RynchopB  nigra.  Black  Skimmer.  —  One  of  the  moat  common 
birds  on  the  bays,  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  the  islands  in  May  and 
June.    Local  name  '  Shearwater." 

II.  Anhinga  anhinga.  Aniii.vga.  —  Not  rare,  nor  yet  very  common. 
I  have  seen  quite  a  number  on  (he  Arroya  Chocolate,  which  is  well  fringed 
with  trees,  in  May,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  they  breed  there, 
though  I  have  not  found  a  nest.  Have  been  (old  by  competent  observers 
that  they  breed  in  the  county.     Local  name,  '  Water  Turkey.' 

II.  Pbalocrocoraz  mexicanu*.  Mexican  Cormorant.  —  Fairly  com- 
mon along  the  beaches.     Have  seen  them  in  May  but  did  not  find  them 

13.  Pelecanus  erythrothynchos.  American  White  Pelican.  —  A 
very  common  species  during  the  winter  months  and  until  late  spring. 
They  then  congregate  in  great  numbers  and  migrate. 

14.  Pelecanus  faBcuB.  Brown  Pelican.  —  Very  common  at  all  Beasons 
in  nil  the  bays.  Breeding  season  extends  over  several  months,  beginning 
in  February.     Nests  on  the  islands. 

15.  Lpopbodytca  cucullatus.  Hooded  Merganser.  —  Rather  uncom- 
mon winter  resident.     Local  name,  '  Sawbill.' 

16.  Anaa  boschas.  Mallard.  —  A  very  common  winter  resident, 
abounding  in  the  prairie  ponds  and  lakes.    Local  name,  'Greenhead.' 

17.  AnaB  fulvigula  maculoaa.  Mottled  Ditck.  —  A  fairly  common 
resident.  Breeds  along  the  mainland  near  the  beach  and  on  the  Islands,  in 
April. 
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18.  Cbauletsamus  streperas.     Gadwai.l.  —  Common  winter  resident. 

19.  Marcca  americana.  Baldpatb.  —  Fairly  common  in  winter  in  the 
prairie  pondG  and  \akes, 

10.  Nettion caroIiDeasis.  Grebn'-wikgbdTbal. —  Common  in  prairie 
lakes  and  ponds,  in  -winter. 

11.  Querquedula  discora.  Blub-winced  Teal. — Found  plentifully 
in  tiie  inland  ponds  during  winter. 

11.  Spatula  clypeaia.  Shoveller.  —  A  common  creek  and  pond  Duck. 
Have  seen  them  In  pairs  In  summer  <n  the  grasEv  lakes  and  chink  they 
breed,  Chough  I  have  found  no  nests.     Local  name,  '  Spoonbill.' 

33.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail.  — One  of  ihe  commonest  of  the  Ducks; 
abounds  on  the  bays  and  also  on  inland  lakes  and  ponds.  Local  name, 
■  Sprig.' 

24,  Aythya  americana.  Redhead.  —  The  abundance  of  these  Ducks 
and  A.  vaUisaer-ia  is  governed  by  the  quantity  ot  wild  celery  growing  in 
the  bays,  upon  which  they  feed.  Last  winter  (:899-i9oo),  there  tteing  a 
most  abundant  celery  crop,  these  two  species  were  quite  common. 

25.  Aythya  vail ianeria  Canvas  back.  —  Like  the  preceding,  very  vari- 
able as  to  numbers.  Both  the  present  species  and  A.  americana  are  much 
sought  by  the  hunters  because  of  Ihe  great  demand  for  them.  The  winter 
of  1395-96  found  Canvas-hacks  rare,  and  the  local  hunters  were  paid  for 

them  at  Rockport,  $5  per  pair. 

36.  Aythya  afSnis.  Lessbr  Scaup,  —  Very  common  in  ttie  bays  in 
winter. 

17,  Charitonetta  albeola.  Bupfleiiead.  —  A  very  common  pond  and 
creek  Duck  in  winter, 

38.  Chen  hyperborea  nivalis.  Snow  Goosb, —  By  far  the  most  common 
■Goose  of  the  county.  It  abounds  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  water;  in 
prairie  ponds,  lakes  and  on  the  bays.     Local  name,  '  Brant,' 

39.  Anser  atbiftona  gambeli.  A.merican  White-fronted  Goose,  — 
Fairly  common  during  winter.     Known  locally  as  '  Speckled  Brant." 

30,  Branta  canadensis,  Canada  Goose,  —  Common  during  Ihe 
winter  in  the  bays. 

31.  BraDta  canaderfbis  hutchinsii.     Hutcuins'.s  Goose.  —  Very  com- 

3i.  OloT  columbianus.  Whistling  Swan.  —  Formerly  very  common 
■winter  resident,  but  of  late  years  becoming  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  few 
that  come  are  very  shy.     This  is  because  of  the  persecution  by  hunters. 

33.  Ajaja  ajaja.  Roseate  Spoonbill.  —  These  exquisite  birds  I  have 
seen  but  a  f^  times.  They  are  becoming  very  rare.  Called  locally 
'  Flamingo.' 

34.  Ardetta  exilis.  Least  Bittern.  —  Tolerably  common  in  the 
marshes  and  along  water  courses.     Breeds. 

35.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blub  Heron.  —  Still  comparatively 
common,  but  is  being  rapidly  exterminated  by  plume  hunters.  They  are 
found  wherever  there  U  water  j   In  the  bays,  prairie  lakes,  and  ponds,  and 
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■long  creeks  and  rivers.  Breeds  in  colonies  on  the  JslandB  and  alto  on 
the  mainlanil  far  inland.  On  the  islands  the  nests  are  placed  in  cactus, 
'Spanish  dagger,'  in  chaparral,  or  on  the  ground.  On  the  mainland, 
chaparral  and  small  trees  are  used.  Breed  from  Februarj'  till  May  or 
June,     Local  name,  '  Big  Silver-gray  Heron." 

36.  Ardea  egretta.  American  Egret.  —  Rather  uncommon.  Has 
become  so  within  the  last  few  years. 

37.  ATdea  candidiasima.  Snowy  Hbron.  —  One  of  the  tpeciet  much 
warred  upon  by  the  plume  hunters.  Hence  they  are  fast  itecoming 
scarce.     Breeds. 

38.  Ardea rufeacens.     Reddish  Egrbt.  —  Not  verycommon.     Breeds. 

39.  Ardea  c«nilea.     Littlb  Blvc  Heron.  — Not  common,  resident. 

40.  Ardea  vireacena.  Green  Heron.  — Very  common.  Frequents 
ponds  and  streams.  Breeds  abundantly  in  May.  Local  name,  'Little 
Silver-gray  Heron." 

41.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  naivius.  Black-crownkd  Night  Heron. 
—  Common  along  the  water  courses.  Breeds  commonly  in  May.  Local 
name.  '  Qua  Bird.' 

43.  Gtus  americana.  Whooping  Crane.  —  A  rather  rare  winter 
migrant.  Have  never  seen  more  (ban  half  a  dozen  in  company.  Are 
seen  feeding  in  the  shallow  prairie  ponds  and  are  very  wary. 

43.  GniH  mexieana.  Sandhill  Chane.  —  When  acorns  are  in  plenty, 
these  Cranes  are  very  common  in  winter,  remaining  unti!  late  spring. 
Frequent  the  oak.  timber,  Ihe  prairie  and  ponds. 

44.  Potzana  Carolina.  Sora.  —  Saw  one  of  this  species  In  a  marsh  in 
May,  1899. 

45.  Fulica  americana,  Americas  Coot.  — Tolerably  commonwinter 
resident.     Do  not  think  Ihey  remain  to  breed.     Local  name, '  Bulldoo." 

46.  Recurvirostra  americana.     American  Avocet.  —  Tolerably  com- 

47.  Himantopus  mexicanus.  Black-necked  Stilt.  —  A  very  common 
resident  on  Ihe  bays  and  prairie  ponds.     Breeds  in  May. 

48.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe.  —  A  very  plentiful  winter 
resident  in  all  marshy  ponds. 

49.  Tringa  fuscicoUis.  White-rlmped  Sandpiper.  —  Frequents 
small  ponds  during  winter  months. 

50.  Tringa  minutilla.     LeasdSandpiper— Tolerably  common  winter 

51.  Tringa  alpina  pacifica.     Red  backed  Sandpiper.  — Common  in 

qi.  Ereunetea  pusUlus.  Se.mipalmated  Sandpiper.  —  Winter  resi- 
dent. 

53.  Calidtis  arenaria,     Sanderl:ng.'—  Winter  resident. 

54.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs.  —  Found  in 
small  ponds  and  along  water  courses  in  winter- 

5;.     Totanus  flavipes.     Yellow-legs.  — Common  winter  resident. 
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56.  SymphemU  iemipmlmmtk  inomata.  Wkstern  Willet.  —  Winter 
resident.     Do  not  think  it  breed*. 

57.  Barttamia  longicauda.  Bartrahiam  Sandpiper.  —  One  of  the 
commonest  migrants.  Very  plentiful  during  migration.  In  tpring  of 
1899,  arrived  March  13.  and  b)'  the  2o[h  was  everywhere  on  the  pralHet- 
Local  name,  '  Plover.' 

58.  Numenius  longirostrja.  Long-billed  Curlrw.  —  A  very  common 
migrant,  frequenting  the  prairies.  Saw  several  tlockg  containing  thou- 
sands, Nov.  30,  1899. 

59.  Charadrius  dorainicus.  American  Golden  Plover.  —  A  very 
common  migrant.  Both  this  species  and  B.  loHgicauda  are  much  hunted 
for  the  market.     Preeminently  a  bird  of  the  prairie. 

60.  ^gialitis  vocifera.  Killdber,  —  Common  at  all  seasons  though 
their  numbers  are  greatly  augmented  during  winter  by  the  migrants  from 
the  north.     Breed  from  February  to  May. 

61.  Agialitis  nivosa.     Snowv  Plover.  —  Occurs  as  a  migrant. 

ti.  Agialitis  wilBonia.  Wilson's  Plover — Tolerably  common.  May 
breed,  though  I  have  not  found  a  nest. 

63.  Arenaria  imerprea.  Turnstone.  —  Found  on  the  beaches  In  win- 
ter. 

64.  HnmatopuB  palliatua.  American  Oyster-catcher. — A  verj 
common  beach  bird,  breeding  on  the  Islands. 

65.  ColinuB  virginianus  texanua.  Texan  Bobwhite.  —  A  very  abun- 
dant resident.  Especially  common  In  the  chaparral.  Also  In  the  high 
weeds  and  grass  fringing  the  Aransas  River.  Breeds  commonly  In  April, 
May  and  June. 

66.  Tympanuchus  americanus  attwateri.  Attwater's  Prairie  Hen. 
—  Formerly  abundant  but  of  late  yeare  becoming  rare.  Still  a  good  num- 
ber are  to  be  found  in  Roseborough's  pasture  near  Salt  Creek.  It  la  fair 
to  presume  it  breeds  there. 

67.  Meleagris  gallopavo  intermedia.  Rio  Grande  Tlirkey.  —  Not  so 
common  as  a  few  years  ago,  I  have  found  a  few  In  the  '  Blackjacks,'  a 
region  of  brush  and  timber  near  St.  Charles  Bay.  Possibly  a  few  still 
remain  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Mission  River. 

68.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove,  —  An  exceedingly  abun- 
dant resident.  Possibly  more  arc  present  in  winter,  at  which  season  they 
are  gregarious,  than  in  summer.  Breed  commonly,  on  the  ground  and  in 
bushes.  A  nest  containing  young  was  found  the  second  week  in  January, 
1900. 

69.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkev  Vulture,  —  Common  resident.  An 
abundant  breeder,  selecting  brush-heaps,  clumps  of  chaparral,  caves  in 
arroya  banks,  and  hollotv  trees  ns  nesting  sites,  though  the  hollow  trees 
are  used  far  less  by  this  species  than  by  C,  urubu.  Breeds  In  April  and 
May. 

70.  Catharlsta  nrubu.  Black  Vultl' re.  —  By  far  the  most  common 
of  our  two  Vultures.     Constant  resident.    Nests  in  hollow  trees,  under 
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thick  chaparral,  and  bj  eidea  of  fallen  trees.  Nidification  seaBon  begin* 
earlier  with  the  present  tpecies  than  with  C.  aura,  complete  sets  being 
found  a«  early  as  the  first  half  of  February. 

71.  EUnoidea  forBcatua.  Swallow-tailed  Kite.  —  A  rare  migrant. 
Have  seen  but  two  or  three  in  the  county.  Sawone  March  19,1899;  an- 
other April  6  of  tlie  same  year.  The  tall  pecan  trees  bordering  the  San 
Antonio  River  afford  most  admirable  nesting  sites,  but  eo  far  as  I  can 
learn,  they  have  never  bred  in  the  county. 

71.  Iclinia  ntississippiensis.  Mississippi  Kite.  —  A  very  common 
migrant.     Arrived  March  6,  in  1899.     Does  not  breed. 

73.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  — A  common  winter  resident ; 
none  remain  to  breed. 

74.  Acciplter  velok.  Sharp-shimnrd  Hawk.  —  Rare  migrant.  Have 
seen  but  one  and  found  that  dead. 

75.  Accipiter  cooperi.  Cooper's  Hawk,  —Tolerably  common  in  win- 
ter.    Do  not  remain  in  summer. 

76.  Paiabuteo  unicinctus  hamai.  Harris's  Hawk.  —  Common  resi- 
dent. Becomes  more  common  near  the  coast.  Have  never  seen  them  in 
company  with  P.  ckeri-way,  nor  eating  carrion  as  mentioned  by  previous 
writers.  Have  found  their  nests  in  chaparral,  scarcely  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  in  tiie  tops  of  tall  trees.  Arc  early  breeders,  beginning 
to  lay  sometimes  as  early  as  January.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
complement  of  eggs  is  more  often  three  or  four  than  two,  and  immacu- 
late eggs  ar«  much  commoner  than  marked  ones. 

77.  Buteo  botealia.  Red-tailed  Hawk.  —  Not  very  common,  the 
succeeding  subspecies  being  the  predominant  variety.     Habits  identical. 

78.  Buteo  botealis  krideri.  Krider's  Hawk. —Rather  common  resi- 
dent. Could  not  he  more  typical ;  no  subterminal  bar;  underparts  snow- 
white.  Breeding  habits  similar  to  those  of  borealis,  the  main  difference 
being  that  kridtri  more  often  places  green  leaves  in  its  nest.  Nidifica- 
tion begins  in  the  latter  part  of  February. 

79.  Buieo  lineatus  alleni.  Florida  Rbd-shouldered  Hawk.  —  Tol- 
erably common  in  winter.     I  think  none  remain  to  breed. 

80.  Buteo  albicaudatus  sennetti.  Whitb-tailed  Hawk.  —  Common 
resident.  Frequents  the  open  prairie,  which  characteristic  gives  Ihem  the 
local  name,  '  Prairie  Hawk.'  Are  not  molested  by  ranchmen,  who  take 
into  consideration  their  good  offices  in  disposing  of  noxious  mammals- 
Breed  in  April  and  May,  placing  their  nests  in  top  of  chaparral  or 
a  small  tree  on  the  prairie.  Eggs  two,  rarely  three,  marked  eggs  being 
unusual. 

8i.  Buteo  swBinsoni,  Swainsom's  Hawk.  —  Very  common  migrant. 
In  spring  of  1S99  arrived  March  38.  and  was  seen  in  great  numbers  for  two 
weeks,  frequenting  alike  prairie  and  wooded  land.  Their  number  In  1899 
-was  unusually  great. 

Si.  AquIIa  cbryaaJitoa.  Golden  Eaolb.— Perhaps  I  should  notethi* 
Eagle  as  of  doubtful  identification,  as  I  did  not  take  the  specimen,  and  it  U 
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so  far  south  of  its  usual  range.  But  I  am  almoet  positive  that  it  was  A. 
chrysditcs,  being  famiiiar  with  all  plumages  of  H.  leucocephalvi.  I  Ban* 
but  one.  in  1896,  and  have  not  seen  it  eince. 

83.  HalisetuB  leucocepbalus.  Bald  Eagle.  —  B;  no  means  rare.  Pre. 
eminently'  a  bird  of  the  prairie.  At  Willow  Lake,  during  the  duck  season, 
I  have  seen  as  manj-  as  a  dozen  at  once.  Their  chief  diet  In  winter 
consists  of  Ducks  and  Geese  wlitch  have  been  winged  by  gunners.  Nests 
invariably  in  (he  vicinilv  of  prairie  ponds.  Breeds  early  —  November 
and  December.  Nests  placed  in  low  trees,  sometimes  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  than  15  feet.     Eggs  two,  very  rarely  three. 

84.  Faico   peregrinus   anatum,     Di'CK    Hawk.  —  Rather   uncommon 

85.  Falco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Rare  winter  resident.  Have 
seen  a  few.  The  stomach  of  one  kilted  Jan.  21,  189S.  contained  the 
remains  of  small  Sparrow. 

86.  Falco  richardaoni.     Richardso^''b  Merlin.  —  Very  rare. 

87.  Falco  sparverius.  American  Sparrow  Hawk.  —  Not  rare  in 
winter.  None  remain  through  the  summer.  The  winter  residents  are 
largely  reinforced  in  early  April  by  migrants  from  the  south.  Then  all 
pass  northward. 

88.  Polyborus  eheriway.  Audubok's  Caracara.  —  Very  common 
resident.  I  think  some  pass  the  winter  further  south,  as  they  seem  more 
numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Breeds  from  February  until  June. 
Nest  in  chaparral  and  small  trees  on  prairie;  rarely  in  edge  of  limber; 
never,  I  think,  in  the  woods.  Local  name,  'Mexican  Buzzard';  called 
by  the  Mexicans,  '  Totache.' 

89.  Pandion  haliagtus  carolinensia.  American  Ospkey.  —  Not  com- 
mon. In  fact  I  have  seen  only  one  in  the  county,  Nov.  jj,  1899,  on  St. 
Charles  Bay.  Natives  tell  me  that  Ihey  are  not  as  common  as  formerly, 
and  that  they  once  bred  here.     Local  name,  •  Fish  Hawk.' 

90.  Strii  pratincola.  American  Barn  Owl.  —  Not  common.  Found 
one  frozen  during  the  winter  of  1897-98.  Formerly  bred  in  caves  in  arroya 
banks.     Possibly  they  do  yet,  but  I  hnve  not  found  them  so  doing. 

•)i.  Aaio  accipitrinus.  Short.eahrd  Owl.  —  Sawasingle  specimen 
in  the  spring  of  1899. 

93.  Syrnium  nebulosum  helveolum.  Texan  Barred  Owl.  —  Toler- 
ably common  resident  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  especially  so  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  San  Antonio  River.     Breeds  in  March. 

93-  MegascopB  asio  mccallL  Texan  Screech  Owl.  —  Rather  rare. 
Have  seen  but  few.     Breeds  in  March  and  April. 

94.  Bubo  vii^inianus  pallescens.  Western  Horned  Owl.  —  Very 
common  resident.  Adopts  the  nests  of  Buteoi  and  Caracaras.  Breeding 
begins  In  January.  Have  found  their  nests  far  out  in  ihe  prairie  In  small 
motles,  miles  from  timber. 

95.  Speotyto  cutucularia   hypogaa.     Burrowing  Owl.  — Very  coni- 
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mon  during  The  winter  months,  though  I  think  none  remain  to  breed. 
Have  been  told  that  they  do,  but  I  doubt  it. 

i>6.  Geococcyx  ciliforntanuB.  RoadRunner.  —  Observations  made  in 
every  part  of  the  State  where  the  Roadrunner  occurs  convince  me  that 
in  this  and  counties  contiguous,  it  ie  commoner  than  in  any  other  section. 
Breeds  from  March  until  June,  possibly  later,  in  chaparral,  cactus  and 
small  trees.     Local  name,  '  Chaparral  Bird' ;  Mexican  name, '  Paisano.' 

97.  CoccyzuB  americanus.  Ybllow-billed  Cuckoo.  —  Common 
tummer  residenl.  In  spring  of  iSgg  arrived  April  [8.  Breeds  in  May 
and  June.     Sets  of  five  eggs  not  uncommon. 

98.  Ceiyle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Rather  uncommon  resi- 
dent. A  few  Been  along  the  Arroyos  Medio  and  Blanco.  Breeds  in  the 
high  banks  o(  the  Blanco. 

99.  Dryobatea  scalaria  bairdi.  Texan  Woodpecker.  —  Much  the 
commonest  of  the  Picidse.  Occurs  commonly  in  prairie  mottes,  In  deep 
woods,  and  trees  along  streams.  Nests  early,  making  the  excavation  in 
the  small  dead  branches  of  trees,  usually  Qear  the  top,  or  in  fence-posts. 
Local  name,  '  Speckle-check.' 

too.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  — 
Rare  winter  resident.     Have  seen  only  one,  — the  latter  part  of  Novem- 


lOI. 

Melanerpes  auriftons.    Golden-fronted  Woodpecker, —  ThU 

•pecie 

and  D.  s.  bairdi,  so  far  aa  my  knowledge  goes,  are  the  only  resi- 

dent  \ 

'oodpeckers  in  the  county.     Not  so  common  as  the  above  men- 

tioned 

species.     Breeds  in  de.td  stubs  in  April. 

lOJ. 

Colaples   auratus.      Flicker.  — Rare   migrant.    The   only   bird 

noted 

»as  a  single  male,  March  t;.  1S99. 

103- 

AntiOBtomus    carolineneis.     CHt;cK-wiLL's- widow.  —  Tolerably 

n   migrant.     In    1S99,  arrived   March    17.    Thfnk   possibly   some 

nain  the  entire  winter. 

.04.     Nyctidromus   albicoUis   menilli.     Merrill's   Parauqub.  —  Not 

nmon.     Breeds  sparingly.     Local  name.  ■  Whip-poor-will.' 

05.  Chordeile  a  Virginian  us  henryi.     Western  Nigiithawk.  —  Very 
imer  resident.     In  1S99,  arrived  April  14.    Breeds  commonly 

the  prairies  in  May  and  June.     Local  name,  '  Bull-bat." 

06.  ChoTdeiles  acutipennis  teicensis.     Texa.n  Nichthawk.  —  Not  so 
:.  V.  henryi.     In  1899,  arrived  April  11.      Breeds. 


107,  /Ch«tura   pelagica.     Ciiimnei 

Swift.  — Comin 

n  migrant.     In 

1S99,  arrived  April  4. 

loS.    Trochilaa    colubris.      Rubv-t 

hroated     Hl.mmi 

MiBiRD,  —  Very 

common  during  migrations.     In  1S9S 

arrived  March  2,;; 

in  1899,  March 

13.     Some  remain  throughout  the  sun 

mer.  though  I  hai 

e  never  found  a 

nest  here. 

109.    Trochilus  alenandri.   Black-c 

lIKNEllIlL'MMINGB 

RD.— Common 

durins  mij:r.itions.     In   1S99  it  arrived 

April  11. 

110.     Milvulus  (orficatus.     Scjssor 
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restdenl.  In  1898,  arrived  M«rch  13;  in  1899,  March  13. 
Breeds  in  great  numbers  in  tlie  cliaparral  and  prairie  mottei.  Local 
name,  '  Spanisli  Mocltingblrd.' 

tit.  TyrannuB  tyrannus.  Kincbird.  —  Verj  common  in  migration 
aeaaoni.  Quite  a  number  remain  througtiout  the  summer.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years,  a  pair  of  Kingbirds  have  placed  their  nest  in  the  same  tree, 
□n  the  identical  spot  on  the  same  branch,  each  successive  year.  Is  it  the 
same  pair  each  year?     In  1S99,  arrived  April  7. 

in.  Myiarcbus  crinilus.  Crested  Flycatcheh.  —  Rare  summer 
resident.  Much  more  common  during  migrations-  In  1898,  arrived 
March  30;   in  1899,  March  13. 

113.  Sayornia  ph<Ebe.     Ph<ebe. —  Not  a 

114.  Contopus  virena.     Wood  Pe wee.— 
tions.     In  1899,  arrived  April  17. 

IIS'  Otocoris  alpestris  giraudi.  Texan  Horn'ei>  Lark, — Tolerably 
common.  Seems  to  have  great  attachment  for  certain  localities.  At  a 
certain  point  on  the  road  about  four  miles  from  the  Refugio  Mission,  I 
seldom  fail  to  find  them.     Breeds  in  May. 

116.  CorvuB  americanuB.  Ambrica^v  Crow.  —  A  few  frequent  the 
bottoms  of  the  San  Antonio  River. 

117.  Mololbrus  atet.  Cowbird.  —  Common  winter  resident;  asso- 
ciating with  ^Hi'icalus  macrourus  and  ScoUcopiagTis  cyanocepkalus. 

118.  Molotbtua  ater  obscurua.  Dwarf  Cowbibd.  —  Very  common. 
Imposes  upon  the  Lark  Sparrow  more  frequently  than  on  any  other  bird. 

ti9.  Xantbacephalus  xanthocephaluB.  Yellow- headed  BLACKBtHD. 
—  Very  rare.     Saw  one  in  winter  of  1895-96. 

t30.  Agelaiua  phtBniceus.  Red-wingbd  BLACKstRD.  —  Common 
resident.  Breeds  in  prairie  ponds  in  companv  with  ^uiscalns  ntacroHrtit, 
in  May  and  June. 

HI.  Sttitnella  magna.  Mbadowlark,  — Tolerably  common  sum- 
mer resident,  breeding  in  Ma}'. 

tia,  Stumell*  magna  neglecta.  Westers  Meadowlark,  —  Abun- 
dant winter   resident  and   a   great  destroyer  of  corn  crops  at  planting 

123,  Icterus  apuriuB.  Orchard  Oriole.  —  Very  common  during  mi- 
grations. In  1899,  arrived  April  1 1.  Few  remain  to  breed,  placing  their 
nests  In  mesquite  trees  near  the  const, 

124.  icterus  galbula,    BALTtMORE  ORtoLE. — Tolerably  ci 
grant.    In  1899,  arrived  April  13. 

115.  Icterus    bulloclci.     Bullock's    Oriole.  —  Rather    ra 
resident.    Breeds  in  May. 

116.  ScolecophagUB  carolinua,  Rustv  BLACKstRD.  —  A  good  many 
seen  during  migrations.     In  1S99,  arrived  March  3, 

117.  Scoleocophagua  cyanocepbalus.  Brewer's  BLACiCBtRD.  —  One 
of  the  most  abundant  winter  residents;  seen  much  in  company  with 
^uiicalui  macrourus.     Remains  until  late  spring. 
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:]S.  Quiscalua  quiscuU  Kneui.  Bkoxzsd  Crackle. — Common  in 
migration  season.  Jn  1899, arrived  March  3.  Found  a  Itvi  pair*  breeding 
with  the  colony  of  ^.  MacraHrm  In  June,  1898. 

119.  QuitcaluB  mactouTua.  Gkeat-tailed  Gracklk.  —  Abundant  at 
ail  times.  A  common  pest.  Breeds  in  Immenie  colonie*  in  May  and 
June.  Neets  placed  in  imali  trees  in  prairie  mottei  or  in  weeda  in  pondi, 
about  three  to  Rve  feet  above  water.     Local  name,  'Jackdaw.' 

130.  PoiBcetes  graroineua  conBnis.  Wbstbrn- Vespbr  Sparrow.— 
Tolerablr  common. 

131.  Ammodramua  BandwicbensiB.  Savanna  Sparrow.  —  Not  ve:y 
common.     One  taken  April  a,  1698. 

131.  Ammodramua  aavannarum  perpallidus.  Western  Grasshopper 
Sparrow.  —  Rare  summer  resident.  Nest  containing  live  fresh  egg* 
was  found  In  May,  1S9S. 

133.  Ammodramus  maritimus  sennetti.    Texan  Seaside  Sparrow. 

—  Rather  rare,  occurring  sparingly  along  the  bay*. 

134.  ChondeslcB  grammacua.  Lark  Sparrow,  —  Very  common, 
summer  reeidenl.  Arrived  in  1S99,  March  1$.  Nesis  Indiscriminately  on 
the  ground,  in  chaparral  or  in  small  trees. 

135.  Zonotrichta  leucophryB.  White-crowned  Sparrow.  —  Toler- 
ably common  winter  resident.     Associate*  with  Spitella  pallida. 

136.  Spizella  pallida.  Clav-colored  Sparrow.  —  Common  winter 
resident. 

'37'     Spizella  pusilla.     Field  Sparrow. —  Common  winter  reaidenl. 

138.  JuBco  hyemalia.  Slate-colorkij  Jusco.  —  A  few  seen  in  winter. 
Not  common. _ 

139.  PeucKB    casBini       Cassin's    Sparrow.  —  Tolerably 
Breeds  in  April  and  May. 

140.  Meloapiza    lincolni.    Lincoln's    Sparrow.  —  Commor 
migrations.     In  1899,  arrived  March  14. 

:4i.    Catdinalis  cardinalis     canicaudus.      Grav-tailed    C. 

—  Common  resident.     Breed*  in  April,  May,  and  June. 
14J.     Pyrrhuloitia  sinuata.    Tkxa-j  Cardina 

sparingly. 

143.  CyanoBpiza    cyanea.      Indigo  Bunting.  —  Com 
In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

144.  CyanoBpiia  ciria.     Painted  BtmTtNG.  —  Rather  u 
mer  resident.     Breeds  in  May,     In  1899,  arrived  April  17. 

145.  Spiia  americana.    Dickcisshl.  —  Very  common  migri 
think  any  remain  to  breed.     In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

146.  Calamoapiia  melanocorya.    Lark  Bunting. —  Very  ci 
ter  resident.    Gregarioue.     Frequents  the  chaparral. 

147.  Piranga rubra.  Summer  Tanager.  —  Rather  scarce  migrant.  In 
1899.  arrived  April  17. 

14S.    Progne  subis.    Purple  Martin.  —  Rather  c< 
dent.     In  1S99,  arrived  April  6. 
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149'  Petroch«lidon  lunifron*.  Cliff  Swallow.  —  Common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  March  15. 

ijo.  Hirundo  etythrogaitrti.  Barn  Swallow.  —  Very  common  dur- 
ing migration*.     In  1899,  arrived  April  17. 

iji.  Tachycineu  bicolor.  Trbe  Swallow,  — Very  common  migrant. 
In  1899.  arrived  March  30, 

151.  Stelgidoptetyz  aerripennis.  Rouck-wingeo  Swallow.  —  Com- 
mon migranL 

153.  Ampelia  cedronim.  Cedar  Waxwing.  —  Two  flocli*  containing 
several  hundred  individuals  each  were  seen  Pebruarv  17,  1899. 

154.  Lanius  ludovicianua  ezcubitoridea.  Wiiitb-rumpbd  Shrike. — 
Very  common   In   winter,  frequenting  the  chaparral.     None  remain  to 

155.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Rbd-eved  Virko. — Tolerably  common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  April  4.     Others  vtere  seen  on  the  I7[h. 

136.  Viteo  BavlfTons.  Ybllow-throatbd  Virbo.  —  Rather  uncom- 
mon migrant.     In  189S,  arrived  Apr.  i  ;  in  1899,  Apr.  11. 

'57-  Vireo  noveboracenais.  White-evbo  Vireo.  —  Common  during 
migrations.     In  1S99,  arrived  March  15.     Rare  summer  resident,  breeding 

158.  Vireo  bellii.  Bell's  Virbo.  — Tolerably  common  migrant.  Rare 
summer  resident,  breeding  In  April. 

159.  Mniotilt*  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler.  —  Common 
migrant.     In  1898,  arrived  March  31 ;  in  1899,  March  13. 

160.  Compsothlypis  ameticana.  Parula  Warbler.  —  Very  abundant 
migrant.    In  1899,  arrived  March  13 ;  another  wave  April  15. 

161 .  Dendroica  KBtiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  —  Usually  a  tolerably  com- 
mon migrant.     Failed  to  observe  any  in  1899. 

161.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. — Very  common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  March  13 1  »  few  more  were  seen  on  April  15. 

163.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler.  —  Rather  uncommon 
migrant.     In  1898,  arrived  May  14. 

164.  Dendroica  blackbumiR.  Blackburnian  Warblbr.  —  Rather 
uncommon  migrant.     Arrived  in  1899,  March  13 ;  another  wave  April  17, 

165.  Dendroica  dominica  albilora.  Sycamore  Warbler.  —  Uncom- 
mon migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  March  13 ;  a  few  more  April  15. 

166.  Dendroica  virena.  Black-throated  Warblbr. — Tolerably  com- 
mon migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  April  17.       '^ 

167.  Seiurua  noveboracenaia.  Water-thrush.  —  Common  migrant. 
In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

168.  SeiuniB  motacilla.  Louisiana  Water- thrush.  —  An  uncommon 
migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  March  17. 

169.  Q«othlypis  trichaa.  Maryland  Ybllow-throat.  —  Common 
migrant.     In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

170.  Icterla  virena.  Yellowbrbasted  Chat.  — Migrant.  Not 
common.    In  1899,  arrived  April  11. 
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171.  Wilsonia  mitrata.  Hoodkd  Warblcr.  —  Common  migrant  In 
1898,  arrived  March  30;  in  1899,  March  13. 

173.  SetoplMga  ruticiUa.  Americaji  Redstart.  —  CommoDmigrant- 
In  1899,  arrived  April  15. 

173.  Oroacoptes  monunus.  Sags  Thrasher.  A  few  seen  in 
winter. 

174.  MimuB  polyglottos.  Mockingbird.  —  Abundant  resident.  Breeds 
In  the  chaparral  and  small  trees  in  prairie  mottes,  in  April,  May,  and 
J«m. 

175.  GaleoBCoptea  carolincnsis.     Catbird.  —  Common  migrant. 

176.  Harpotbyncbus  curviroBtris.  Curve- billed  Thrasher.  —  Un- 
common summer  resident.     Breeds  in  yiay. 

177.  ThtyothoTUS  bewickii  bairdi.  Baird's  Wrksj.  —  Tolersbl;'  com- 
mon resident. 

17S.     Parua    bicolor    texenBia.     Texan    Tufted    Titmouse.  —  Verj' 


179.    Parus    catolinensU    agilis.       Pll'mbeocs     Chickadee.  —  Not 


180.    Auripania  flaviceps.     Verdix.  —  Uncommon  summer  resident. 

iSi.  Polioptila  ceerulea,  Bl{;e.grav  Gnatcatcher. — Common 
vinter  resident.  Reinforced  March  13,  1S99,  by  migrants  from  the 
south.     Does  not  remain  through  the  summer. 

182.  Hylocicbla  muatelina.  Wood  Thrush. —  Common  migrant.  In 
1S99,  arrived  April  17. 

183.  Hylocicbla  fuaccscens,  Wilson's  Thrush. —  Not  a  very  common 
migrant.     In  1898,  arrived  May  li.     Saw  none  in  1899. 

184.  Menila  migiatoria.  Robin.  —  In  severe  seasons,  a  common  win- 
ter resident.     When  the  winters  are  mild,  none  or  very  few  are  present. 

i8j.    Sialw  sialis.    Bluebird.  —  A  few  spend  the  winter. 
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THE  BIRDS   OF  CAPE   DISAPPOINTMENT,   WASH- 
INGTON. 

BV   WILLIAM    H.    KOBSt. 

The  following  birds  were  collected  by  me  upon  Cape  Disap- 
pointment during  the  first  six  months  of  1898,  although  my  notes 
and  observations  extend  over  a  much  longer  period.  All  the 
birds  enumerated  in  the  hst  are  now  in  my  collection,  with  the 
exception  of  those  mentioned  as  being  identified  by  other  means. 

For  a  fuller  and  more  complete  introduction  I  beg  the  reader 
to  refer  to  my  article  upon  the  Rufous  Hummingbird  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  '  The  Auk  '  for  this  year.  By  so  doing  a  better 
idea  of  the  general  aspect,  climate,  vegetation,  etc.,  of  the  cape 
might  be  gained. 

I.  AchmopboniB  occidentalis-  Wester^-  Grebe.  —  This  species  is 
abundBut  throughout  the  winter  months,  arriving  soon  after  the  rainv 
season  begins  in  September  at  October  and  departing  in  March  or  April. 
It  was  the  only  species  of  Grebe  found  bj'  me  upon  the  cape  and  much 
preferred  the  hai'  to  the  fresh  water  lake  formed  by  the  hea\'y  rains. 

I.  Gtivia  lumme.  Red-throated  Look.  —  One  specimen  of  this 
species  was  killed  by  me  on*Feb.  8,  1898.  Upon  skinning,  it  proved  (o  be 
a  female  in  immature  plumage.  Although  this  is  the  only  specimen  of 
any  Loon  in  ray  collection,  shot  upon  the  cape,  I  am  certain  that  other 
species  occur  there  in  abundance.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  Loons  upon 
the  bay  and  have  good  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  in  all  probability 
Gai'ia  facifica  {Pacific  Loon). 

3.  Lotus  occidentalis.  Western  Gull— The  Western  Gull  is 
exceedingly  abundant  during  the  winter,  and  although  I  have  frequently 
seen  individuals  during  the  summer,  they  are  not  at  all  common  at  that 
time  of  year.  Doubtless  other  species  occur  upon  the  cape,  but  I  have 
never  shot  any. 

^  PufBnua  griseus.  Dark-bodied  Shearwater.  —  Very  rare.  One 
specimen  of  this  bird  was  killed  on  May  6,  1S9S,  It  was  an  adult  female 
and  the  following  entry  was  made  in  my  notes  concerning  it :  "  Puffinus 
£Tisttts.  Killed  on  May  6,  1898,  at  Fort  Canby,  Wash.,  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Sex  and  age :  %  ad.  Measurements  and  colors :  iS)  X 
41I  X  13  inches.  Eyes  very  dark  yellowish  brown,  almost  black;  bill 
dusky  bluish  horn  color,  blackening  along  culmen ;  toes  and  torsi  bluish. 
This  specimen  was  given  to  me  by  a  surfman  of  the  U.  S.  Life  Saving 
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Crew  at  thie  place,  who  killed  it  with  an  oar.  after  driving  it  up  against  a 
lish  net."  This  Epecies  [e  said  to  be  abundant  near  Tillamook  lighthouse, 
which  is  about  Ewentv  milee  south  of  Cape  Dieappointtnent. 

5.  PbalacTOCoras  dilophua  cincinatus.  Whitb-crrsteo  Cormorant. 
—  This  Cormorant  is  a  verv  abundant  species  during  the  entire  vear,  but 
espeoiallv  so  in  the  winter  and  spring.  The;-  are  rather  wary  birds  to 
hunt,  but  may  alnars  be  shot  white  silting  upon  the  stakes  which  support 
Ibe  lish  pots.  Thev  sometimes  perch  upon  these  poles  for  hours  and 
oftentimes  may  be  seen  with  their  wings  half  spread,  by  which  means 
ihey  dry  them.  Although  the  birds  remain  throughout  the  summer,  I 
did  not  lind  them  nesting  upon  the  numerous  clifis  of  Ihe  cape  and  am 
certain  they  do  not  breed  in  this  locality.  This  species  is  without  doubt 
the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lawrence  in  his  list  of  birds  of  Gray't 
Harbour  which  appeared  in  'The  Auk,"  Vol.  IX,  1S91.  p.  353. 

6.  Phalacrocorax  pelagicua  robuatua.  \'iolet-orken  Cormorant.  — 
The  \'iolel-green  Cormorant  is  only  found  upon  the  cape  during  the 
winter  months,  when  it  is  very  abundant.  It  arrives  in  the  fall  and 
departs  rather  late  in  the  spring.  During  its  stay  upon  the  cape  it  asso- 
ciates with  the  White-crested  Cormorant  and  the  two  species  maj-  often 
be  seen  perched  upon  the  Rsh-trap  poles  in  large  Hocks.  Both  species 
frequently  fly  into  the  fish  pots  from  which  they  are  unable  lo  escape, 
since  they  are  unable  to  fly  vertically  upward.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
the  birds  to  fly  from  the  poles  downward  into  the  square  pot  formed  of 
netting,  but  after  they  once  gel  in  they  are  forced  to  remain  and  are  gen- 
erally killed  by  the  fishermen. 

7.  Merganser  aerrator.  Rgd-breastei>  Merganser.  —  Rare.  Ontr 
two  specimens  shot  during  fall  migration  of  1S97. 

8.  Anas  boacbas.  Mallard.  —  Not  abundant.  A  few  flocks  occasion- 
ally seen  upon  the  lake  during  migrations. 

9.  Nettion  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal.  —  Rare.  One  speci- 
men killed  by  me  out  of  a  flock  of  three  driven  upon  the  ocean  beach  b/ 
a  severe  storm.    This  was  during  the  winter. 

10.  Daflla  acuta.  Pintail.  —  This  species  is  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
lake,  but  very  rarely  and  then  only  during  the  winter. 

M.  Aythya  valliBneria.  Canvas-back. —  This  is  the  only  species  of 
the  subfamilies  Anatina;  and  Fuligulinx  which  may  be  said  to  really 
inhabit  the  cape,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scoters  \Oidtmia).  The  Can- 
vas-backs arrived  in  November,  1S97,  and  remained  until  the  following 
March.  There  were  immense  flocks  of  them  upon  the  bay,  but  after  a 
few  months  they  became  very  '  fishy '  and  unfit  for  the  table. 

11.  Oidemla  perspicillata.  StRF  Scoter. —  A  very  abundant  species. 
One  of  the  first  Ducks  lo  arrive  in  September  and  the  last  to  leave  In 
April.  Feeds  extensively  on  mussels  and  always  swallows  the  shells,, 
some  of  them  l)eing  empty  or  else  filled  with  mud.  When  rowing  upon 
the  bay  on  a  bright,  or  at  least  not  a  stormy  day,  large  flocks  of  these 
Diicks;are  often  frightened  at  the  approach  of  the  boat  and  take  to  wing^ 
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only  to  Bettle  a  ehort  distance  ahead.  Upon  these  occationE  the  loud 
whistling  of  their  rapid  wing  beats  can  be  heard  a  long  distance — a 
half  mile  or  more  if  the  weather  is  verj'  calm. 

13.  Sidemia  deglandi.  White-wingbd  Scoter.  —  This  species  asso- 
ciates in  large  docke  with  Oidetnia  aintricana,  and  all  statements  made 
concerning  the  latter  will  apply  equally  well  to  Oidcmia  dtglandi. 

14.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blvb  Heron'.  —  Not  abundant.  This 
species  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  but  its  scarcity  Is  quite 
natural  since  the  cape  is  not  at  all  suited  to  its  wants.  The  Individuals 
seen  by  me  were  either  perched  upon  the  fish-trap  poles  or  else  wading  In 
the  latie. 

15.  Fulica  americana.  Ambricak  Coot.  —  Very  rare.  Occasionally 
seen  upon  the  lake  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

16.  Qallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe.  —  During  the  fall  of  the  year 
this  species  is  sometimes  abundant  and  at  other  times  rare.  There  is  only 
a  very  small  marsh  upon  the  cape  where  they  are  to  be  found  and  which 
is  hardly  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  species. 

17.  Nnmenius  budaonicuB.  Hudsosian  Curlew.  —  Very  rare.  The 
cape  being  very  rocky  and  densely  wooded,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  bird 
Is  rare.  The  only  two  seen  by  me  were  shot  on  May  18, 1898,  and  both  were 
females,  found  upon  a  grassy  headland  of  about  four  acres  In  area.  The 
stomachs  of  the  birds  contained  a  quantity  of  beetle-like  insects. 

iS.  Dendiagapua  obactirus  fuliginosua.  Sooty  Grouse.  —  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  this  species  is  abundant  or  not  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  country.  All  that  I  can  say,  however,  U  that  I  have  only  seen  one 
specimen,  which  I  killed.  This  was  on  May  17,  1898,  and  upon  dissection 
the  specimen  proved  to  be  a  female,  her  oviduct  containing  an  egg  upon 
which  the  coloring  matter  had  not  been  deposited. 

19.  Bonasa  umbellua  sabini.  Oregon  Ruffed  Grouse.  —  Not  abun- 
dant; although  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  these  birds  can  be  found. 
It  took  me  nearly  a  month  to  become  well  enough  acquainted  with  their 
habits  to  obtain  even  one  or  two  a  week. 

These  Grouse  are  only  found  upon  the  cape  during  the  fall,  and  the 
utmost  care  must  be  exercised  in  hunting  them.  They  are  extremely  fond 
of  the  small  wild  crab  apples  {Pyrits  rivularii)  which  grow  in  the  low, 
damp  woods.  The  birds  visit  these  trees  very  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
in  the  evening,  at  which  timee  they  may  be  found  silently  perched  upon 
the  branches.  As  they  generally  hear  you  approaching  before  you  discover 
them,  they  are  nearly  always  seen  in  a  motionless  attitude,  ready  to  fly  at 
the  slightest  sound.  It  often  happens  that  the  Hrst  intimation  a  hunter 
has  of  the  presence  of  a  Grouse  is  a  startling  commotion  among  the 
branches  overhead,  the  rapid  whir  of  wings  and  the  bulky  form  of  the 
bird  as  it  hurls  itself  through  the  woods  1 

20.  Columb*  fasciata.  Band-taileb  Pigeon.  —  This  Pigeon  Is  only 
seen  on  the  cape  when  the  salmon  berries  {Rubm  niilkanas)  ripen  In  June 
and  July.     They  are  then  seen  in  large  flocks,  but  are  difficult  to  shoot 
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since  thej'  penetrate  the  densest  woods  in  tearch  of  the  berries.  Thej 
also  perch  in  the  highett  spruces  and  lieep  well  out  of  range.  1  have 
been  told  that  thev  also  frequent  the  wheat  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilwaco, 
Pacific  Co.,  Wash. 

at.  F»lco  columbuiuB  suckleyi.  Black  Merlin.  —  Only  one  speci- 
men of  this  Falcon  was  seen  by  me,  and  that  was  killed  on  April  23,  1898, 
and  proved  to  tie  an  adult  female.  Stomach  contained  portions  of  several 
small  birds. 

22.  Mcgascop*  «aio  kenoicottii.  Kennicott's  Screech  Owl.  — 
Quite  rare.  Two  specimens  killed  on  June  30,  1898,  — one,  on  adult 
female  in  the  brown  phase,  and  the  other  a  female  in  the  downy  stage. 
The  birds  were  found  together  In  a  dark  ravine  where  the  brood  had 
probably  been  raised.     The  stomachs  of  l)oth  contained   a  quantity  of 

23.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfishbr,— The  Belted  Kingfisher 
arrived  at  (he  cape  on  March  23,  1S98.  and  remained  abundant  all  through 
the  Bummer.  They  are  never  seen  during  the  winter,  but  in  summer  can 
be  found  anywhere  along  the  rocki-  shores  of  the  bay.  In  all  proliability 
the  species  breeds  upon  the  cape,  as  I  have  seen  many  disused  tunnels  in 
the  clay  banks.  Before  eating  a  lish  1  have  seen  the  birds  kill  their  prey 
by  striking  it  against  the  limb  upon  which  they  were  sitting. 

14,  Dtyobato  villosut  baRisli.  Harris's  Woodpecker-  —  This 
Woodpecker  is  fairly  abundant  during  the  summer  months;  but  it  is  a 
rather  wild  and  wary  bird,  hard  to  shoot  and  harder  lo  find  afterwards  in 
the  thick  brush  of  (he  fir  woods  which  it  inhabits.  1  have  but  two  speci- 
mens in  mv  collection.  Both  have  the  smoky  under  parts,  ^nd  the  dates 
of  collecting  were  May  18  and  June  5.  respectively. 

!.■;,  DtyobBles  pubcscenB  gairdnerii.  Gairdker's  Woodpecker,  — 
This  small  species  of  Woodpecker  is  fairly  abundant  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  but  becomes  very  scarce  as  spring  merges  into  summer, 
Harris's  Woodpecker  now  takes  its  place,  so  that  the  two  species  do  not 
occur  together  upon  the  cape.  When  Gairdner's  is  common,  Harris's  Is 
rare,  and  vict  versa.  Gairdner's  Woodpecker  may  often  be  seen  in  small 
trees,  such  as  alders,  willows,  etc..  while  its  larger  cousin  is  generally 
found  in  the  dark  fir  woods,  hammering  upon  the  giant  trunks.  I  did 
not  find  either  species  breeding. 

j6.  MelanerpeB  torquatus.  Lewis's  Woodpecker.  —  Very  rare.  Only 
one  specimen  seen  by  me  during  my  entire  stay  upon  the  cape.  This  was 
killed  by  me  on  April  30,  iSgS,  and  proved  to  be  an  adult  male  in  fine 
plumage.  This  individual  was  remarkably  tame  and  was  seen  perched  in 
the  top  of  a  low  fir  tree  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  where  it  would 
sit  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  fly  into  the  air  after  an  insect,  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  Flycatcher. 

17.  CoUptes  cafer  aaturatior.  Northwestern  Flicker. — The  North- 
western  Flicker  is  fairly  abundant  during  the  entire  year,  but  especially 
eo  in  the  fall  and  spring.     1  think  it  Is  a  wilder  and  more  wary  bird  than 
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its  southern  representative,  Colapiii  cafer,  and  its  note  is  Icuder  and  more 

ringing.  Although  I  have  never  found  its  nest,  in  ail  probability  the 
species  breeds  upon  the  cape,  since  I  have  found  manv  deserted  holes. 
These  were  generallv  placed  in  rotten  tree  trunks  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  aboi-e  the  ground. 

^8.  Trochilus  nifus.  Rufov.s  Hummingbird.  —  This  species  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  birds  found  upon  the  cape.  The  cape  swarms  with 
them  from  the  first  part  of  March  until  September.  They  nest  very  early 
—  about  April  20  or  25,  you  may  look  for  eggs.  The  majority  of  the 
nests  are  plated  in  thick  fir  trees  and  are  built  directly  upon  a  horizontal 
bough,  the  needles  of  which  often  penetrate  the  bollom  of  the  nest. 
Thii«  seems  to  be  the  only  defect  in  [he  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  bird 
structures !  It  is,  hoH'ever.  not  such  a  common  conditiot(  as  I  may  have 
led  you  to  suppose.     About  one  nest  in  six  or  eight  is  thus  defective. 

29.  Sayomit  saya.  Say's  PtXEBB.  —  During  my  stay  upon  the  cape 
I  saw  but  one  specimen  of  this  species,  which  I  shot  on  June  1,  1S98.  It 
was  an  adult  male  and  I  quote  the  following  lines  from  my  notes  concern- 
ing this  individual.  '■  I  found  this  bird  upon  the  ocean  beach  among  the 
drift  K-ood.  It  was  extremely  wild  and  uarv  and  would  keep  just  out  of 
range,  flying  from  log  to  log  as  I  approached.  I  was  finally  able  to  kill 
it  by  crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  a  big  log  which  concealed  me." 
The  cape  is  an  ideal  place  for  Cantofas  borealis,  but  a  very  poor  one  for 

30.  Comopus  boreatia.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. — This  species  is 
most  abundant  throughout  the  summer.  That  is  abundant  for  a  bird  as 
comparatiiely  rare  as  is  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  They  arrive  very 
early  in  May<  the  males  preceding  the  females  about  one  month,  and 
remain  until  late  summer  or  fall.  During  the  month  of  May.  1898,  I 
killed  fifteen  ^ipecimens  and  saw  twice  as  many  more,  which  is  good  proof 
of  their  abundance.  .A.llhough  plentiful  they  are  rather  difficult  to  shoot, 
their  favorite  perches  being  the  tallest  pines  and  spruces.  Their  pene- 
trating notes  resound  through  the  dark  fir  woods  during  the  long  days  of 
summer,  being  the  only  sound  which  breaks  a  death-like  silence.  The 
notes,  which  are  whistled  shrilly,  are  something  like  this  :  Wke-tiike-vikea, 
uttered  rather  quickly  and  repeated  twice.  After  repealing  these  notes 
four  or  five  times,  they  whistle  ivfiel-tvt'-a-ea,  an  interval  being  between 
the  first  and  the  last  two,  which  are  sounded  close  together. 

In  all  probability  this  Flycatcher  breeds  upon  the  cape,  but  their  nests 
are  next  to  impossible  to  find. 

31.  Contopus  richardsoni.  Western  Woiid  Pewee.  —  Not  so  abun- 
dant as  the  last,  but  often  seen  associated  with  it  and  catching  insects  in 
the  same  tree.  This  species  arrives  soon  after  Contopus  borealis,  and 
remains  aiiout  the  same  length  of  lime.     Probably  breeds  on  the  cape. 

3J.  Cyanocltta  stelleri,  Stkller's  Jay,  —  This  Jay  is  very  abundant  in 
the  fall  and  spring,  but  exceedingly  scarce  in  winlcr,  only  one  pair 
remaining  on  the  cape  through  the  winter  of   1897-98.      During  Ihe  fall  I 
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once  counted  tuenty-five  of  these  Ja)'K  all  in  Bight  at  one  time.  Although 
rather  tame  thev  possess  a  remarkable  amount  of  sagacity  and  well  know 
when  thej"  are  being  hunted.  They  are  very  noisy  birds  and  may  often 
be  seen  mounting  n  giant  spruce  tree,  limb  by  limb,  ascending  spirally 
about  the  trunk  until  the  topmost  branch  is  renched.  They  often  do  this 
when  being  pursued,  and  since  ihey  seldom  pnuse  until  the  top  is  reached, 
it  takes  a  quick  shot  to  bring  one  down. 

Although  the  birds  from  Cape  Disappointment  are  ivithoul  doubt 
Steller's  Jars,  Mr.  Leverett  M.  Loomis  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  pronounced  them  to  be  an  intermediate 'form  and  not  as  typical 
CyanocUta sitlleri e.f,  is  the  Alaskan  form. 

The  species  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting  found  upon 
the  cape  and  may  possibly  nest  there. 

33.  Corvus  americanua.  American  Ckow. — C^iiile  abundant  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  But  I  hardly  think  that  it  is  as  abundant  as  Corvus 
caurinas.  which  i&  a  very  common  bird  on  the  cape.  Corvus  americauas 
associates  with  C.  (auriuus  in  large  flocks,  and  probably  breeds  upon  the 
cape. 

34.  Corvus  cauriaua.  Northwest  Crow.  —  This  Fish  Crow  is  abun- 
dant on  the  cape  during  the  entire  year,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
large  flocks,  inhabiting  the  wooded  shores  of  the  bay.  The  birds  are 
very  maritime  In  their  habits"  and  feed  principally  upon  the  beaches, 
where  they  pick  up  shellfish,  crabs  and  refu.se  washed  uji  by  the  waves. 
After  being  once  shot  at  they  become  exceedingly  wild  and  wary  and 
difficult  to  approach.     They  nest  upon  the  cape  in  spruces. 

35.  Agelaius  phaniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird.  —  Not  abundant. 
This  species,  together  with  the  next,  arrives  about  March  i  and  remains 
throughout  the  summer.  These  birds  are  rather  hostile  towards  their 
western  representative,  the  Bicolored  Blackbird,  and  frequently  drive  the 
latter  from  the  small  marsh  which  they  are  both  forced  to  inhabit.  Some 
of  the  specimens  shot  by  me  are  typical  of  the  species.  Although  1  found 
no  nests,  they  doubtless  breed  upon  the  cape. 

36.  Agelaius  gubeinatoi  califomicus.  Bicolored  Blackbird,  —  More 
abundant  than  the  preceding,  with  which  it  is  closely  associated;  the 
same  remarks  applying  to  both, 

37.  Carpodacus  purpureus  califomicua.  Californ^ia  Pcrple  Finch.  — 
These  beautiful  Finches  arrive  at  the  cape  early  in  March  and  remain 
abundant  throughout  the  summer.  They  breed  upon  the  cape,  and  one 
of  the  finest  nests  in  my  collection  was  built  by  this  Finch  entirely  of 
straight  Rr  twigs,  which  causes  it  to  be  rather  triangular  in  form.  It  is 
lined  with  horsehair. 

38.  Spinus  trifltis.  AMERICA^'  Goldfinch.  —  In  1898  these  Gold- 
finches arrived  a(  the  cape  on  April  21;,  and  in  a  few  weeks  became  quite 
abundant.  They  breed  upon  the  cape  and  depart  in  early  fall.  Their 
nests  may  be  looked  for  in  May  and  June  and  are  generally  built  in  decid- 
uous trees.  In  most  cases  being  placed  in  a  fork.     However,  I  observed 
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one  nest  which  was  placed  upon  the  drooping  branch  of  a  tir  tree.  The 
sprightly  wavs  and  twittering  song  of  this  beautiful  bird  are  $0  well 
known  that  I  will  forbear  further  description  of  its  habits. 

39.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis.  Sandwich  Sparrow.  — I  ob- 
served this  species  for  the  first  time  upon  the  cape  on  April  20.  1S98, 
when  a  small  t]ock  was  seen  on 'the  grassy  headland  where  I  had  previ- 
ously shot  the  lludsonian  Curlew.  This  headland  is  the  onlvspot  on  the 
entire  cape  at  all  suited  to  the  hnbits  of  ground  birds. 

The  Sandwich  Sparrows,  however,  remained  upon  it  until  the  middle 
of  May  when  they  suddenly  disappeared.  Doubtless  the  Hock  was  on  its 
northward  migration  and  must  be  considered  as  an  unusual  occurrence 
■on  the  cape.  Dr.  Coues  veri'  kindly  examined  a  specimen  for  me  from 
ibis  flock  and  pronounced  it  typical  of  the  species.  After  being  hunted 
a  short  time  the  birds  became  very  wild  and  would  flush  from  the  grass 
quite  out  of  range.  They  have  often  led  me  into  dangerous  places  by 
flying  down  the  sides  of  the  headland  and  alighting  in  the  stunted  grass 
which  grows  upon  the  rocky  sides  only  a  short  distance  above  the  break- 
ers. They  seemed  to  know  that  bv  going  Into  such  places  they  stood  a 
better  chance  of  escaping. 

40.  Zonolrichia  Kambeli.  Gambsl's  Sparrow. —  This  species  arrives 
on  Cape  Disappointment  about  the  middle  of  April  and  remains  rather 
scarce  throughout  the  season.  I  think  the  cape  is  too  heavily  wooded  for 
it  to  become  abundant.  I  discovered  the  birds  breeding  In  the  summer 
of  1S97  upon  (he  windy  headlands,  their  neats  being  placed  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  thick  spruces  to  protect  them  from  the  strong  winds. 

I  have  often  seen  this  handsome  Sparrow  perched  upon  the  top  of  a 
young  spruce,  its  plaintive  song  rising  atrave  the  roar  of  the  ocean  while 
the  wind  almost  blew  it  from  its  swaying  perch, 

41.  Zonotrichia  cotonaia.  GoLUE.s-tRowNED  Sparrow. —This  spe- 
cies arrives  with  Zonotrichia  gambeli  but  is  rather  less  abundant  and 
does  not  nest  upon  the  cape.  The  birds  are  extremely  fat  and  the  most 
difficult  to  skin  of  any  Sparrows  I  have  ever  prepared.  These  birds  seem 
to  be  more  at  home  in  the  woods  than  Gambel's  Sparrow-. 

42.  J  unco  by  em  alia  oregonus.  Oregon  Jlncu. — Abundant  through- 
out the  year  with  the  exception  of  summer,  when  it  is  not  seen  upon  the 
cape.  A  large  flock  of  these  birds  inhabited  a  manure  field  during  the 
whole  winter  of  1S97-98.     They  leave  the  cape  in  early  summer. 

43.  Melospisa  fasciata  guttata.  RtSTv  Song  Sparrow.  The  Rusty 
or  Oregon  Song  Sparrow  \%  a  most  abundant  bird  upon  the  cape  at  ail 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  their  cheerful  songs  help  very  much  to  cheer  the 
rainy  winters.  The  birds  Inhabit  the  thick  underbrush  in  countless 
numbers  and  may  be  readily  called  out  by  chirping.  They  breed  upon 
the  cape,  but  their  nests  are  most  dltlicult  to  find.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  one  taken  on  July  1 :  "  The  nest  was  situated  on  the  hori- 
zontal branch  of  a  small  spruce  tree  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
is  composed  entirely  of  very  coarse  grass  stems   and  is  lined  with  fine 
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gra^s.  The  parent  bird  could  seldom  be  seen  upon  the  nest  owing  to  its 
extreme  wariness.  In  fact  I  never  once  succeeded  in  approaching  near 
enough  to  the  nesi  to  see  the  bird  as  she  sat  upon  it.  1  was  only  able  to 
accomplish  this  hy  waiting  in  a  thick  clump  of  brush  which  concealed 
me,  until  she  returned  to  the  nest.  Thif  nest  measured  as  follows  ■■  Diam- 
eter outside.  5  in. :  diameter  ineide,  3  in. ;  depth  outside.  3]  in. ;  depth 
Indde,  2  in, 

44.  Paaaerella  iliaca  unalaschcenBia.  TowNSENii'ii  Sp.^rrow. — This 
large  Sparrow  is  found  on  the  cape  during  the  entire  vear  with  the  excep- 
tion of  summer.  Thev  are  ralher  lees  abundant  than  the  Rusty  Song 
Sparrows  and  are  more  retiring  in  their  habits.  They  are  much  oftener 
heard  scratching  in  the  brush  than  seen  and  are  difficult  to  shoot  for  that 

4;.  Pipilo  maculatiu  otegonui.  Orbumn  Touhee.  —  For  some  unac- 
countable reason  this  bird  is  extremely  rare  upon  the  cape.  During  my 
entire  stay  I  killed  but  one  specimen.  This  was  a  female  killed  on  March 
;,  iR<jS.  Being  a  brush  inhabiting  bird  it  is  possible  that  they  do  occur 
upon  the  cape;  but  it  muai  be  said  that  they  are  extremely  rare  and  would 
certainly  have  been  discovered  by  me  if  at  all  plentiful. 

46.  Hirundo  cfylhTOgaMer.  Barn  Swallow. —This  Swallow  arrives 
verv  earlv  in  April  and  remains  very  abundant  throughout  the  summer. 
adding  verv  much  lo  the  natural  beauty  of  the  cape.  Since  they  are  not 
disturbed  the  birds  become  very  tame  and  nearly  every  house  in  the  gar- 
rison has  its  S'vnllow's  nest  over  ibe  front  porch.  These  are  generally 
placed  in  a  corner  or  on  a  projecting  cornice  or  post  top. 

47.  Tachycineta  bicolot.  Thee  Swallow.  —  Rare.  In  1S9S  a  few  of 
the>e  birds  were  seen  in  May.     Shot  one  specimen. 

48.  CUvicola  riparia.  B.»nk  Swallow.  Vvry  rare.  In  May,  1S97. 
while  searching  the  island  near  the  end  of  the  cape  1  found  a  ne~t  of  this 
species  containing  a  full  set  of  eggs.  This  is  the  only  lime  I  met  with 
the  species  upon  the  cape. 

49.  Petrochelidon  luniFrons.  CLiFr  Swallow.  —  Quite  a  number  of 
these  birds  were  seen  in  the  summer  of  iSyS  and  one  was  shot  and  inden- 
tified.  I  also  observed  many  Swallows  nesting  in  the  c«ves  on  the  ocean 
side  of  the  cape  which  were  probably  referable  to  this  species.  It  was 
impossible  to  identify  ihem.  since  the  caves  were  almost  pitch  dark,  and 
the  birds  mounted  high  in  air  as  soon  as  they  left  them. 

50.  Ampelia  cedrorum.  Cf.i>.\r  Waxwino.  —  Rare.  Three  of  these 
hand-i.mo  bird-  were  -ii-n  upon  the  cape  in  the  middle  of  June,  1898,  and 
one  pair  remuined  lo  build  their  nest.  This  is  tlie  only  time  they  were 
seen  upon  tiie  Ciipe. 

51.  Melminlhophila  celata  luteicens.  LtxEsiKNT  Warbler. — This 
i-oiieof  the  Hr-t  Warblei- to  arrive,  early  in  .April,  and  it  remains  one 
of  Ihe  mo-t  ahnnii.int  birds  throughout  the  summer.  On  April  ig,  1898, 1 
found  a  ne-t  of  thi,.  ..pedes  containing  five  fresh  cg;,'s,  and  situated  in  a 
small    cuvity    in    a  gras-y    bank.      The   cavity   was   only   a   slight    hollow 
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formed  bv  an  overhanging  clump  of  fern  and  was  an  ideal  spot  for  a  bird's 
home.     All  the  nests  found  hy  me  (five  or  six)  were  thus  placed  in  green 

52.  DendTolca  auduboni.  Audubon's  Warbler.  —  Abundant  through- 
out the  summer  and  nests  upon  the  cape.  A  nest  taken  bv  me  on  June 
17,  1S9S,  was  placed  on  the  horizontal  bough  of  a  spruce  tree  forty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  sin  feet  from  the  Irunk  of  the  tree.  The  nest 
could  onlv  be  seen  from  above  and  was  discovered  by  seeing  the  parents 
build  it. 

53.  Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata.  Pileolated  Warbler. —  Fairly  abun- 
dant in  Bummer  but  not  nearly  so  plentiful  hs  the  two  preceding  spe- 
cies. I  found  a  nest  of  this  Warbler  on  June  15.  1S9S,  which  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  a  large  clump  of  fern  growing  in  some  tow  damp  woods- 
It  contained  three  young  birds  and  one  addled  egg,  and  was  quite  bulky, 
being  61  inches  in  outside  diameter  and  4}  inches  in  outside  depth. 

54.  Thryomanes  bewickii  apilurus.  ViaoRs's  Wren. — Thi«  Wren 
is  exceedingly  rare  upon  the  cape.  One  male  specimen  was  killed  by  me 
on  May  j6,  189S,  — the  only  one  ever  seen. 

55.  Anorthura  hiemalia  paciflcus.  Western  Winter  When.  —  A 
common  resident  of  the  cape  and  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
is.  however,  a  very  retiring  bird  and  is  not  often  shot.  Nests  upon  the 
cape  and  is  a  good  songster. 

56.  Parus  atricapillua  occidenulis.  Oregon  Chickadee.  —  This 
sprightly  little  bird  is  abundant  during  the  winter  but  very  rare  in  sum- 
mer.    I  find  nothing  in  my  notes  concerning  it. 

57.  Patu*  tufescens.  Chestnut-backed  Chickadbb. —  Quite  abun- 
dant during  the  entire  year  but  especially  so  in  winter.  The  birds  nest 
upon  the  cape  and  1  found  one  on  May  10,  1898,  built  in  a  hollow  twenty- 
one  feet  from  the  ground  and  containing  seven  eggs.  For  a  complete 
description  of  this  n«st,  see  '  Biflletin  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,' 
Vol.  I,  No.  5.  pp.  84-85. 

58.  Regulus  ■•trap*  olivaceus.  Western  Goldbn-crowned  King- 
let.—  This  species  is  abundant  throughout  the  winter  but  does  not 
occur  upon  the  cape  at  any  other  season. 

59.  Regulua  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  —  This  species 
associates  with  the  last  and  is  also  frequently  seen  with  Parus  rufesctm. 
They  are  abundant  birds  throughout  the  winter. 

60.  Hylocicbla  ustulatyi.  Russet-backed  Thrisk.—  These  Thrush- 
es do  not  arrive  on  the'cape  until  April  or  May,  when  they  become 
exceedingly  abundant,  their  low  whistle  being  heard  on  all  sides.  Their 
nests  may  be  found  by  the  hundreds  in  the  low  damp  woods  and  are 
nearly  alwavs  placed  in  alders.  The  Grst  nest  found  in  1S98  was  on 
June'.*. 

61.  Merula  migratori*  propinqua.  Western  Robin.  —  These  birds 
are  only  absent  from  the  cape  during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  — 
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December,  January  and  February.  At  all  other  leasons  thej'  are  molt 
abundant  and  their  nesu  are  verj'  plentiful. 

61.  Hesperocichla  nKvia.  Varied  Thrish.  —The  Varied  Thruih  or 
Oregon  Robin  is  a  verv  common  bird  during  the  winter,  but  departs  10 
its  breeding  grounds  with  the  advent  of  spring.  In  habits  Jt  le  much 
lilie  the  common  Robin. 

63.  SUUa  meaicaiia.  Western  Blvebird.  —  Verv  rare.  OpIv  one 
«pecimen  of  thia  bird  was  ever  seen  by  me  upon  the  cape.  This  was  an 
immature  female  killed  April  5,  1S9S. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  bird  life  of  the  cape  just  as  I  saw  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  monotony  of  mere  dates  have  included  some  of  the 
most  prominent  habits  of  the  birds  as  seen  by  me.  I  also  wish 
to  say  that  there  were  some  birds  not  identified  by  me,  which 
occur  upon  the  cape,  such  as  the  larger  Hawks  and  Eagles,  and 
also  the  shore  birds,  which  are  entirely  absent  from  the  list  for 
want  of  proper  identification.  All  specimens  in  my  collection 
whose  identification  was  uncertain  were  compared  with  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Mr, 
Loomis  also  very  kindly  examined  certain  birds  for  me. 


NESTING    HABITS    OF    THE    CERULEAN    WARBLER. 

BV    W.    E.    SAIXDERS. 

Some  years  ago,  while  on  a  shore  walking  trip  through  the  west- 
ern peninsula  of  Ontario,  I  located  a  woods  in  which  the  Cerulean 
Warbler  {^Dendroka  eieruka)  was  exceedingly  common.  Ever 
since,  I  have  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  visit  that  locality  in 
early  May  that  I  might  make  their  acquaintance  in  the  house- 
keeping season  and  perhaps  get  a  few  nests.  Near  London, 
only  60  or  70  miles  farther  east,  they  average  uncommon,  and  near 
Toronto  they  are  seldom  seen. 

On  May  16,  1900, 1  got  back  near  the  place  and  in  a  day's  hunt 
succeeded  in  finding  two  pieces  of  woodland  where  they  were 
common,  and  though  there  appeared  to  be  as  yet  no  sign  of  nest 
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building,  the  prospects  were  so  favorable  that  I  determined  Co  visit 
the  place  again  at  a  later  date.  In  the  meantime  I  found  a  pair 
near  London,  and  after  a  short  watch  saw  the  female  at  work  on 
the  nest,  which  was  then  just  begun,  and  could  hardly  be  seen 
from  the  ground  for  leaves,  though  only  seventeen  feet  up  on 
a  sloping  limb  of  a  basswood.  By  the  24th  it  was  apparently 
finished  but  no  bird  was  near,  nor  were  they  to  be  seen  on 
the  28th,  and  on  June  and,  when  the  ascent  was  made,  the  nest 
was  found  completed  but  empty.  It  was  situated  on  a  limb  two 
and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  just  beside  a  vertical  twig,  but 
not  held  in  place  by  anything  except  its  own  fibres  attaching  it 
to  the  main  branch. 

On  June  4,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  Gould,  I  made  the  west- 
ern trip  again,  and  after  walking  the  necessary  seven  miles  that 
evening  we  set  the  alarm  clock  for  before  daylight  and  turned  in. 
Next  morning  we  were  in  the  woods  long  before  five,  and  found, 
as  before,  many  Ceruleans  in  full  song,  and  immediately  set  to 
work,  thinking  we  had  easy  work  before  us.  But  when,  after  two 
or  three  hours  of  steady  work  we  met,  and  found  that  the  total 
result  was  one  nest  building,  we  began  to  (ear,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
were  ready  to  give  up. 

We  then  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  another  woods,  but  came 
back  to  lunch  on  the  scene  of  our  disappointment,  and  while  eat- 
ing we  noticed  a  female,  leisurely  feeding  and  hopping  around  in 
a  tree  in  front  of  us.  By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  move,  she' 
had  covered  two  or  three  trees  so  often  that  we  felt  sure  her  nest 
was  in  one  of  them  and  we  got  on  opposite  sides  of  the  clump  of 
trees  to  watch  her.  Then  it  began  to  dawn  on  us  why  we  had 
met  with  so  little  success  in  the  morning,  for  it  kept  us  both  busy 
to  keep  track  of  the  httle  greenish  bird  traveling  high  up  among 
the  green  leaves.  However,  after  a  half  hour  or  so  she  disap- 
peared in  a  place  where  one  watcher  would  not  have  been  able  to 
guess  at  her  whereabouts,  but  to  the  other,  she  was  easy,  and  two 
steps  to  one  side  revealed  the  nest.  A  climb  of  forty-five  feet  in 
a  leaning  basswood  reached  the  nest,  which  contained  one  egg 
only,  but  as  we  were  not  very  sanguine  of  finding  more  we  took 
it. 

We  then  decided  to  hunt  together,  and  the  difficulty  was  solved. 
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We  soon  located  a  male,  singing  and  preening  himself,  and  one 
sat  down  to  watch  while  the  other  hunted  within  call.  In  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  he  ceased  preening  and  began  to  feed,  and  then, 
as  before,  it  kept  two  pairs  of  eyes  and  two  B.  &  L,  Stereo 
glasses  exceedingly  busy  to  follow  him.  Presently  he  darted  out 
and  gave  chase  to  another  bird  who  proved  to  be  his  mate,  and 
immediately  we  quit  watching  the  male  and  followed  the  female. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  she  ceased  feeding  and  flew  sixty  yards, 
straight  to  the  nest,  in  full  view  on  a  bare  limb  of  basswood  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground  and  six  feet  out  from  the  trunk.  This  nest 
is  supported  by  one  small  twig  which  passes  through  one  comer 
of  it;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  saddled  on.the  limb  just  as  the 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatchei's  or  the  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird's 
often  are.  It  measures  outside  two  inches  high  and  three  inches 
wide;  inside  t|  deep  by  ij  wide.  The  supporting  limb  is  one 
inch  in  diameter  just  below  the  nest,  which  is  mainly  composed 
of  grasses  and  a  few  bark  fibres,  with  a  scanty  lining  of  black 
horsehairs  in  the  bottom  and  on  one  side,  the  other  side  being 
less  heavily  built  and  lacking  the  lining.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  the  same  silvery-gray  bark  strips  that  the  Redstart  uses  so 
freely,  with  some  intermingling  of  cobwebs,  both  barkstrips  and 
cobwebs  having  the  appearance  of  being  put  on  while  wet.  Incu- 
bation was  half  finished,  and  the  four  eggs  measure,  by  average, 
,67X.S2  in.,  the  extremes  being  ,68x.si  and  .66x.si.  The 
ground  color  is  bluish  white  and  is  very  thinly  covered  with  small 
spots  of  light  brown  aiul  purplish,  but  around  the  large  end  is  a 
fairly  heavy  circle  of  the  same. 

By  this  time  we  found  the  problem  solved,  and  by  hunting 
together  we  found  the  nest  of  almost  every  male  we  started  to 
watch  and  of  every  female  we  saw.  The  next  one  had  to  be 
watched  only  a  short  time  before  his  mate  was  found  and  we 
watched  her  for  some  time  building  a  nest  about  thirty  feet  up 
in  a  tall,  slim  maple,  the  nest  being  against  the  trunk,  and  appar- 
ently semi-pensile.  This  was  a  peculiarity  far  from  their  usual 
method,  but  as  we  did  not  wish  to  disturb  them,  in  the  hope  that 
we  would  return  again,  we  left  it.  Unfortunately  this  hope  was 
not  realized. 

We  then  walked   along  for  'some   minutes  without  finding  a 
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male  in  a  favorable  location,  those  we  saw  being  in.  the  tops  of 
very  tall  elms,  where  it  was  impossible  to  watch  them  well,  and 
where  we  could  not  have  got  the  nest  even  if  we  found  it.  Stroll- 
ing along,  however,  one  of  us  suddenly  saw  a  female  and  watched 
her  to  the  nest  before  the  other  got  a  glimpse  of  her  at  all.  This 
nest  was  in  a  sloping  basswood,  forty  feet  from  the  ground  and 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  trunk,  on  a  heavy  ascending  limb  which 
measures  one  and  three  fourths  inches  in  diameter  just  below  the 
nest,  which  is  built  at  the  offsetting  of  a  seven  eighth  inch  branch, 
beside  which  are  two  small  twigs  whose  leaves  sheltered  the 
nest  from  above.  It  measures  ij  inches  high  on  the  outside  and 
2%  wide;  inside  it  is  i  inch  deep  bj-  i^  wide.  The  composition 
of  the  nest  is  identical  with  the  one  already  described,  except 
that  the  lining,  which  was  entirely  black  in  the  other,  is  in  this 
one  red  and  is  made  of  red  cowhairs,  red  rootlets  and  a  very  few 
white  horsehairs.  Incubation  was  one  half  completed,  and  the 
four  eggs  measure  by  average,  .66X.53  inches,  the  extremes 
being,  .65X.53  and  .69X.53.  The  coloring  is  similar  to  that 
of  those  already  described  with  a  few  spots  of  darker  brown  in 
the  ring.  This  nest  contained  a  Cowbird's  egg  also,  and  the 
five  e^S  filled  the  shallow  nest  exceedingly  full. 

We  soon  located  another  mde,  and  found  his  mate  within  ten 
minutes  and  the  nest  shortly  after.  This  was  in  an  oak,  and  only 
twenty-three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  contained  four  eggs 
of  the  usual  ground  color,  many  of  the  spots  being  large  and  of  a 
lighter  brown  color.  Incubation  was  so-far  advanced  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  make  good  specimens  of  them.  This  ended 
the  day,  which  had  yielded  us  three  sets  of  four,  one  nest  with 
one  egg,  and  two  nests  building. 

At  London,  on  June  11,  the  nest  just  commenced  on  June  3 
was  found  to  be  covered  by  the  female;  and  on  June  16  it  was 
taken.  It  was  in  a  maple  thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
six  feet  out  on  an  ascending  limb.  Sitting  at  work  just  below  the 
nest-limb  I  found  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  a  level  with  my  eyes, 
was  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  gave  no  chance  to  work  from 
above  the  nest.  However,  by  the  use  of  a  long-range  tree  pruner, 
and  very  careful  work,  I  managed  to  get  the  limb  safely  off  and 
drew  it  in.     The  nest  was  situated  on  a  horizontal  branch  just 
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ifter  its  separation  from  the  parent  limb,  which  vas  one  and  one 
fourth  inches  in  diameter  before  the  crotch.  It  is  composed  of 
grass  and  weed  stems  and  a  few  bark  strips  and  lacks  the  h.ir 
lining  entirely,  being  sparsely  lined  with  some  small,  red-bro  An 
fruit  stems.  On  the  outside  there  is  very  little  of  the  silvery 
covering  of  the  others,  but  a  small  twig,  encircling  the  nest  for 
half  its  circumference  and  thoroughly  well  bound  into  it,  gives  it 
a  far  greater  air  of  substantiality  than  have  the  others.  The 
leaves  of  this  twig  and  its  branchlets  so  completely  hid  the  nest 
from  view  that  there  were  but  two  points  from  which  it  could  be 
seen  at  all  well.  It  measures  if  inches  high  by  2%  wide  outside, 
and  on  the  inside  J  by  tf  wide.  It  contained  five  eggs,  one  of 
tbem  a  Cowbird's.  They  appear  larger  than  the  other  sets,  pos- 
sibly on  account  of  their  ground  color  being  creamy  white  instead 
of  bluish  white ;  but  the  average  measurement  of  .67  x  .53 
shows  the  difference  to  be  trilling.  The  largest  egg  is  .67  x  .54 
and  the  smallest  .66  X  -Si-  They  are  spotted  more  regularty 
than  the  others,  over  the  whole  surface,  but  yet  have  a  well-marked 
ring.  The  spots  are  of  a  lighter  brown  with  a  sprinkling  of  lilac 
and  the  eggs  closely  resemble  some  sets  of  the  Redstart,  while 
the  former  sets  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  eggs  of  the 
Yellow  Warbler,  only  that  the  spots  are  more  brownish  than  in 
that  species. 

A  feature  that  interested  me  very  much  was  the  extreme  shal- 
lowness of  the  nests;  all  the  other  Warblers  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  building  a  comparatively  deep  nest,  and  the  query 
arises,  Does  the  bird  build  a  shallow  nest  because  it  places  it 
on  a  substantial  limb,  or  does  it  place  it  on  a  substantial  limb 
because  its  nesis  are  shallow?  The  attachment  of  the  nest,  also, 
is  exceedingly  frail,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  few  of  these 
nests  would  remain  in  position  long  after  the  young  had  left. 
Of  the  eight  nests  found  this  year,  two  were  in  oaks,  two  in 
maples,  and  four  in  basswoods,  showing  a  marked  leaning  toward 
the  latter  tree.  The  only  other  nest  found  near  Ixindon  was 
noted  by  Mr.  Robert  Elliott  of  Brymeston  in  1899,  in  an  elm, 
about  fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground  and  ten  feet  out  from  the 
trunk,  where  such  a  prudent  climber  as  1  am,  had  no  desire  to 
take  it. 
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NORTH   AMERICAN    BIRDS    COLLECTED   AT    SANTA 
MARTA,   COLOMBIA. 

BY   J.   A.   ALLEN. 

In  a  collection  of  about  3000  birds  made  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Santa  Marta  district  of  Co- 
lombia, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith,  during  the 
period  from  May  4, 1898,  to  September  7,  1899,  are  many  species 
of  North  American  migrants,  quite  a  number  of  which  have  not 
been  previously  recorded  from  this  portion  of  South  America. 
Although  a  report  on  the  collection  as  a  whole  has  recently  been 
published,'  it  may  interest  many  readers  of  '  The  Auk '  who  are 
not  likely  to  see  this  report,  to  have  placed  before  them  a  list  of 
the  North  American  species,  with  the  dates  and  places  of 
capture. 

Credit  should  be  given  in  this  connection  to  Mrs,  Herbert  H. 
Smith,  already  so  well  known  as  an  experienced  ornithological 
collector  in  various  parts  of  tropical  America,  for  the  formation  of 
this  valuable  collection.  The  localities  at  which  the  following  list 
of  North  American  species  was  obtained  are  neariy  all  in  the  low 
coast  region  near  the  town  of  Santa  Marta.  The  list  embraces 
only  North  American  migrants,  and  does  not  include  such  North 
American  species  as  are  also  resident  and  breeding  birds  in 
Colombia.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  were  not  previ- 
ously recorded  from  the  Santa  Marta  district  of  Colombia.  Cien- 
aga,^  where  most  of  the  shore  birds  were  taken,  is  on  the  coast, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Santa  Marta.  This  is  apparently  the 
only  point  on  the  seashore  where  collecting  was  done,  and  only 
about  a  week  was  spent  at  this  point.  No  thorough  collecting  for 
water  birds  on  any  part  of  this  portion  of  the  Colombian  coast 
has  thus  far  been  done. 

'  List  of  Birds  coUecied  in  the  District  of  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  by  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Smilh.  By  J.  A.  Alien.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XIII, 
pp.  1 17-183.     August  25,  1900.    An  annotated  list  of  3SS  species. 
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I.  *ButoriileB  virescens.  Green  Hbron.  —  A  single  specimen  was 
taken  at  Bonds,  near  Santa  Marta,  in  October,  1898.  There  ii  also  one 
record  for  Venezuela  (Lake  Valencia,  Sclater  and  Salvin,  P.  Z.  b- 1869. 150). 

3.  "Tryngites  subruflcoUis.  White-rumpeu  Sandpiper.  —  Cienaga, 
Sept.  li  and  17,  1S98.     Ranges  south  to  Paraguay. 

3.  ■  Bartramia  loogicauda.  Bartramian  Sandpiper.  —  A  single 
specimen  was  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  15,  1898.  Ranges  south  to  south- 
ern Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  northern  Argentina. 

4.  'Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  Several  specimens 
were  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  13  and  14,  1S9S.  Previously  recorded  from 
La  Concepcion,  March  13,  18S9,  by  Mr.  Bangs  (Proe.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash., 
XIII,  1899,  9j).     Ranges  south  to  southern  Brazil. 

£.  Totanua  solitariua.  Solitary  Sandpiper.  —  Three  specimens 
were  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  lo-u,  1898.  Previously  recorded  from 
SanU  Marta  (Dec.  16,  1S7S)  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  iSSo,  17S). 

6.  *TotanuB  flavipea.  Vellow-legs.  — One  specimen.  Cienaga, 
Sept.  12,  189S.  As  is  well  known,  this  species  ranges  south  to 
Patagonia, 

7.  'Micropalama  himantopua.  Stilt  Sandpiper.  —  A  single  speci- 
men was  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  12.  Has  been  recorded  fiom  Uruguay, 
Peru,  and  Chili. 

8.  "Tringa  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. — One  specimen, 
Cienaga,  Sept.  14.     Ranges  south  to  Patagonia. 

9.  "Tringa  minulilla.  Least  Sand  pj  per.  — A  series  of  eight  speci- 
mens was  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  10-14.  Apparently  common.  There  are 
various  records  for  eastern  Brazil ;  Peniambuco  appears  to  be  its  most 
southern  I'ecord. 

10.  'Ereunetes  pusillus.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper.  —  Two  speci- 
mens were  taken  at  Cienaga,  Sept.  12. 

II.  Buteo  latisBimus.  Broad-winged  H.\h'k,  — This  is  apparently 
an  abundant  winter  resident  in  this  region.  The  dates  foi  (he  seven 
specimens  collected  are  Bonda,  from  Nov.  13,  1S9S,  to  March  16,  1899. 
and  Valparaiso  (alt.  5000  ft.),  March  21.  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  iSSo. 
177)  and  Bangs  (Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XII,  1S9S,  132)  have,  respec- 
tively, recorded  it  from  Minca  (Jan.  17  and  22),  and  Santa  Marta  (winter). 

13.  ■  Coecyzus  americanus.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  —  Nine  speci- 
mens were  collected  at  Bonda,  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  21,  189S.  Ranges  south  to 
southern  Brazil  and  northern  Argentina. 

13.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird. — Not  repi-esenled  in  the  Smith 
Collection,  but  recorded  trom  Santa  Marta  (April  4}  by  Salvin  and  God- 
man (Ibis,  18S0, 115).  Has  also  been  recorded  from  as  far  south  as  the 
Upper  Amazon  and  Bolivia. 

14.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. — Five  specimens 
were  taken  at  Bonda,  at  various  dates  from  Nov.  21  to  Feb.  27.  Previ- 
ously recorded  from  Santa  Marta,  by  Bangs  (/,  c,  XII,  137).  This  ii 
nearly  the  southern  limit  of  Its  known  range,  a  single  specimen  having 
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be«n  recorded  from  Bucaram'anga,  Colombia,  about  400  mUes  louth  of 
Santa  Marta,  by  Count  von  Berlepech  (J.  i.  O.,  1884,  303}. 

15.  Nutullomis  borealis.  Olive-sidid  Flycatcher.  —  A  single 
specimen  wa«  taken  at  San  Lorenzo  (att.  7500  ft.),  May  13,  1399.  Previ< 
ousi}'  recorded  from  Mmca  (March  13)  b_v  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis, 
1880,  :jj),and  from  La  Concepcion  {March  8)  by  Bangs  (/.  f.,  XIII,  98). 
It  has  not  been  recorded  from  south  of  Bogota,  Colombia. 

16.  Contopus  virenB.  Wood  Pbwie.  —  A  specimen  was  taken  at 
Valparaiso,  April  19.  and  another  at  Cacagualito,  Mav  10  — a  very  late 
record  for  so  far  south.  It  was  previouslv  recorded  from  Santa  Marta  — 
a  single  specimen,  April  5  — by  Godman  and  Salvin  (Ibis.  188a,  t25). 
Bogota,  Colombia,  seems  to  form  its  present  known  southern  limit. 

17.  Empidonax  vireacena.  Green.c  rested  Flycatcher.  —  The 
four  specimens  taken  were  obtained  at  Bonda.  Nov.  16,  Onaca,  Dec.  28 
and  Jan.  11,  and  Valparaiso,  March  2\.  There  is  a  previous  winter  record 
for  the  species  for  Santa  Marta  (Bangs,  /.  c  XII,  137),  these  forming 
its  only  Colombian  records.  It  has,  however,  been  recorded  from  west- 
ern Ecuador. 

i3.  Icterua  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole.  —  Although  thie  species  is 
not  represented  in  the  Smith  Collection,  it  has  been  twice  recorded  from 
the  Santa  Marta  district  —from  Minca,  Feb,  11, 1879,  by  Salvin  and  God- 
man (Ibis,  1880,  123),  and  from  Santa  Maria  (winter)  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  XII, 
139).     These  are  the  most  southern  records  for  the  species. 

19.  •  Doliehonyn  oryiivorus.  Bobolink.  —  A  specimen  was  taken  at 
Cienaga,  Sept.  12,  and  another  at  Bonda,  Oct.  12  — the  only  Colombian 
records,  although  it  ha.*  a  wide  winter  distribution  in  South  America, 
extending  to  Bolivia  and  the  southern  border  of  Brazil. 

20.  Spita  americana.  Dickcissel.  —  Four  npecimens  were  taken  at 
Bonda,  Jan.  4  and  ^.  and  Mar.  i\.  It  is  also  recorded  by  Bangs  ( /.  c,  XII, 
140)  from  S,inta  Marta.  It  has  been  also  reported  from  otiier  parts  of 
Colombia,  and  from  Venezuela  and  Guiana. 

21  Zamelodla  ludoviciana.  Ro.se-breasted  Grosbeak.  —  This  spe- 
cies was  taken  at  Masinga  Vcija,  Nov.  13,  and  at  Valparaiso,  March  29. 
Previously  recorded  from  Minca  (Jan.  29)  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis, 
1880,  122),  and  by  Bangn  (/,  c,  XII,  140)  from  Santa  Marta.  It  has  a  wide 
winter  range  in  northern  South  America,  specimens  having  been  recorded 
from  western  Colombia  and  central  Ecuador. 

32.  Piranga  rubra,  Si'm.mer  Tanager.  — Apparently  a  common  winter 
visitant,  the  Smith  Collection  cpntaining  thirty-three  specimens,  taken 
mostly  at  Bonda,  and  at  various '  dates  from  Nov.  8  to  March  17.  It  has 
been  previously  reported  from  the  region  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis, 
1879.  2o°>  and  1880.  iJl"  and  Bangs  (/.  c,  XII,  141).  Some  of  the  males 
taken  in  November  were  in  the  fully  adult  red  plumage;  others  taken  in 
December  and  January  were  moulting  into  the  red  dress,  while  a  number 
of  young  males  taken  in  these  months  showed  no  trace  of  moulting. 
The  known  winter  range  of  the  species  extends  to  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
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23.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-throated  Virbo,  A  single  gpecimen 
was  taken  at  Onaca,  Dec.  18.  A  single  specimen  has  also  been  recorded 
from  Minca  (Feb.  13),  bv  Salvin  and  Godcnan  (Ibis,  18S0,  118).  This  spe- 
cies appears  to  rarely  pass  soutli  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America- 

24.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eved  Vireo.  —  Tliis  is  an  apparentlv  rare 
visitor  to  northern  South  America.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  Smith 
Collection,  bnt  has  been  recorded  from  Santa  Marta,  April  3,  bj  Salvin 
and  Godman  (Ibis,  iSSo,  iiS).  It  has  also  been  recorded  from  southern 
Brazil  (Alteti,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  N'at.  Hist.,  Ill,  346),  and  from  Bucaramanga 
bv  Count  von  Berlepsch  (J.  f,  O..  :SS4,  185). 

^5.  Setophaga  niticilla.  Redstart. — This  abundant  winter  visitor 
to  the  northern  border  of  South  America  is  represented  bv  a  series  of 
fourteen  specimens,  taken  at  Bonda  from  Sept.  2  to  Jan.  10,  and  at  Val- 
paraiso from  March  11  to  30. 

26.  Oeothlypis  Philadelphia.  Moi-rnino  Warbler.  —  Mr.  Bangs 
records  (/.  c,  XIII,  105)  a  series  of  ten  specimens  of  this  species  from 
Chirua  and  La  Concepcion,  taken  Feb.  12  to  March  15. 

27.  'Geothlypis  agilis.  Connectici't  Warbler.  —  A  single  specimen 
was  taken  at  Bonda,  Oct.  22.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  second 
winter  record  for  this  species,  Coimt  von  Berlepsch  (J.  f.  O.,  18S9,  90) 
having  recorded  a  single  specimen  from  Tonantins,  Brazil,  on  the  middle 
Amazon,  taken  April  9,  1SS4. 

28.  Geothlypis  formosa.  Kentivkv  Warbler.  —  Five  specimens  were 
taken  at  Bonda.  Oct.  7  to  Nov.  24,  and  Mr.  Bangs  (/.  c,  XII,  144)  Vim 
recorded  n  single  specimen  from  Santa  Marta.  These  appear  to  be  the 
first  records,  for  the  species  south  of  Cuba  and  Central  America. 

29.  Seiurus  noveboracensia.  Water-Thhcsh.  —  This  species  was 
taken  at  Bonda  at  various  dates  from  Sept.  8  10  Nov.  5,  and  at  Cienaga, 
Sept.  14,  It  has  been  previously-  recorded  from  this  district  bv  Salvin 
and  Godman  (Ibis,  1880,  117),  and  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  XIII.  105),  the  dates 
being  Feb.  7  and  March  17.  Mr.  Bangs  has  also  recorded  (/.  c.)  a  single 
specimen  he  refers  to  Seiiirm,  uoveboractiiUs  tio/a&Hia,  taken  at  Chirua, 
Feb.  7. 

30.  Seiurus  motaciila.  Loiisiana  Water-Thrvsh.  A  single  speci- 
men was  taken  at  Bonda,  Nov.  8.  and  Mr.  Bangs  has  recorded  (/.  c,  XII, 
143)  another  example  from  Santa  Marta.  These  are  the  first  records  for 
the  species  known  to  me  from  northern  South  America. 

3 1 .  Dendroica  KStiva.  Yellow  Warblbh.  —  An  abundant  winter 
resident.  It  was  collected  at  Bonda  as  earlv  as  August  27,  and  at  later 
dates  at  the  same  place  till  Jan.  31.  There  are  various  previous  records 
for  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

32.  'Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler.  — A  series  of  thirty- 
one  specimens  was  taken  at  Bonda,  all  collected  Oct.  7  to  Nov.  jz,  indi- 
cating its  great  abundance  during  that  particular  period.  There  are 
previous  records  for  Bogota  and  various  other  localities  in  northern  South 
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33.  *  Dendroica  casunea.  Bav.-brbasted  Warblbr.  —  A  etngle  young 
male  was  taken  at  Bonds,  Oct.  !7.  It  hod  been  previously  taken  at  a  few 
other  points  in  central  and  western  Colombia. 

34.  ■Dendroica  csrulcBcens.  B  lack -thro  AT  eu  Blue  Warbler. — 
An  adult  male  was  taken  at  Las  Nubes,  Dec.  16  —  apparently  the  lirst 
South  American  record  for  the  species. 

35.  'DendtoicB  blackbumiK.  Blackburkian  Warbler.  —  Six  speci- 
mens were  collected  at  Lbs  Nubes  and  Valparaiso,  Dec.  10-13,  •'"''  March 
24-39.  The  species  is  a  rather  common  winter  migrant  to  northern  South 
America  (south  to  central  Peru),  though  not  previously  recorded  from  the 
Santa  Marta  region. 

36.  Helminthophila  peregrina.  Tennbssbb  Warbler. — The  dates 
for  the  eleven  specimens  of  this  species  extend  from  Nov,  3  to  April  4. 
It  Is  a  well  known  winter  migrant  to  northern  South  America  —  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  and  Ecuador. 

37.  Helminthophila  chiysoptera.  Goldek-winged  Warblbr. — This 
species  was  token  at  Bonda,  Sept.  6  and  Oct.  3,  and  at  Las  Nubes,  Dec.  7. 
Recorded  from  Minca,  Feb.  8.  by  Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  1S80,  117), 
and  from  Pueblo  Viejo,  March  20,  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  1S98,  160), 

38.  Helminthophila  pinus.  Blub-wingbd  Warbler.  —  Mr.  Bangs 
reports  {I.  r.,  XIII,  105)  the  capture  of  a  single  specimen  at  Chirua,  March 
ji  —  the  first  Colombian,  and  apparently  tht  first  South  American,  record 
for  the  species. 

39.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Prothon'otarv  Warbler.  —  A  series  of 
thirty-seven  specimens,  all  from  Bonda,  and  collected  Oct.  8  to  Jan.  30, 
indicates  thai  this  is  a  locally  abundant  winter  visitor.  Mr.  Bangs  (l.  c, 
XII,  143)  has  recorded  it  from  Santa  Marta,  and  there  are  previ- 
ous records  for  other  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

40.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler.  —  Taken  at  Bonda 
as  early  as  August  ;i,  and  at  Onaca  as  late  as  Jan.  4,     Salvin  and  Godman 

'    record  (Ibis,   i860.   117)  it   as  taken  at  Minca  Jan.  14  and  17.     It  is  a 
well  known  migrant  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela- 

41.  *Hyiocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson's  THRt:sH. — Three  specimens 
were  taken  at  Bonda,  Oct.  5,  7,  and  13.  Its  winter  range  is  well  known  to 
extend  to  southern  Brazil. 

42.  Hylocichla  ustulata  awainsoni.  Olive-backed  Thrush.  —  Taken 
at  Bonda  Nov.  5  and  in  January.  Previously  recorded  for  this  region  by 
Salvin  and  Godman  (Ibis,  1880,  115)  and"  by  Bangs  (/.  c,  XIII.  107),  a 
single  specimen  from  Chirua  Feb.  16.  It  has  also  been  collected  at 
Bucaramanga,  and  at  several  points  in  Ecuador,  and  in  central  Peru. 

43.  Hylocichia  alicite.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  —  This  species  is  rep- 
resented by  a  series  of  sixteen  specimens,  collected  at  Bonda,  Onaca,  Los 
Nubes,  and  Valparaiso,  from  Oct.  7  to  April  7,  showing  it  to  be  a  common 
winter  visitor,  arriving  early  and  departing  late-  Mr.  Bangs  has  also 
recorded  (/.  c,  XII,  144)  it  from  Santa  Marta.  It  has  also  been  taken  at 
Bucaramanga  and  Bogota,  and  in  Ecuador  and  eastern  Peru. 
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IS- 
THE    MOULT  OF    THE   NORTH    AMERICAN    SHORE 
BIRDS    (LIMICOL/t:) . 

BY    DR.   JONATHAN    DWIGHT,   JR. 

The  Limicolx  of  North  America  constitute  a  large  group  of 
closely  related  species  which  also  greatly  resemble  each  other  in 
their  successive  plumages  and  moults.  Probably  the  best  known 
of  them  are  the  Sandpipers,  Yellow-legs,  Curlews,  Plovers,  and 
others  included  under  the  popular  name  of  'Bay-snipe'  which 
frequent  our  seashores,  although  the  Woodcock  and  the  Snipe 
may  be  more  familiar  acquaintances  to  the  average  sportsman. 
They  are  all  birds  of  strong  flight,  and  the  bulk  of  them,  breed- 
ing in  Arctic  regions,  push  southward  in  flocks  in  the  autumn 
and  again  northward  in  the  spring.  In  their  migration  many 
of  them  cross  the  equator  in  both  hemispheres,  some  even  reach- 
ing Patagonia  and  South  Africa.  As  a  result  of  this  long  line 
of  migration,  in  some  species,  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  they 
appear  to  tarrj-  but  for  a  brief  period  on  the  journey,  so  that  in 
most  cases  we  know  little  of  their  plumages  other  than  their 
migration  dress,  and  still  less  of  the  moults  by  which  changes 
are  effected.  In  fact,  so  little  has  been  known  that  belief  in 
extensive  color  changes  in  old  feathers,  especially  in  cosmopolitan 
species,  has  prevailed,  although  such  belief  now  proves  to  be 
groundless  because  contrary  to  facts  which,  it  may  be  said,  are 
none  too  well  known.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  There 
is  a  great  scarcity  in  collections  of  birds  which  show  actual  moult, 
and  there  is  an  even  greater  scarcity  of  adults  in  winter  plumage, 
so  it  has  escaped  notice  that  young  birds  and  old,  after  a  certain 
period  in  the  fall,  are  practically  indistinguishable,  and,  what 
is  more,  males  and  females  assume  an  almost  identical  plumage. 
This  sometimes  renders  difficult  an  explanation  of  the  midwinter 
moult  which  take's  place,  apparently  in  all  species.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly complete,  to  the  flight-feathers  and  tails  in  most  young 
birds,  and  apparently  is  confined  to  the  body-feathers  in  adults, 
although  it  is  possible  that  some  species  undergo  a  complete 
moult  in  adults  as  well  as  young. 
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Such  evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  is  derived  from 
specimens  in  my  own  collection  where  age  and  sex  have  been 
determined  by  dissection,  and  from  large  series  of  skins  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  U,  S.  National 
Museum,  which  have  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
respective  curators.  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  and  Prof.  Robert  Ridgway, 
Of  a  few  species  I  have  examined  birds  taken  almost  every 
month  in  the  year,  but  every  attempt  to  link  together  the  suc- 
cessive plumages  is  much  like  trying  to  read  a  book  from  which 
stray  pages  have  been  torn.  However,  I  find  that  what  is  true 
of  Passerine  birds  and  of  the  Grouse  is  equally  true  of  the  Shore 
Birds,  viz.,  that  Er-ery  species  has  a  definite  sequence  of  plumages 
and  of  moults,  the  plumages  being  modified  by  wear  and  changed  by 

This  principle  of  sequence  of  plumages,  which  I  have  explained 
at  length  in  previous  papers,  is  illustrated  by  a  scheme  of  plum- 
ages and  moults  which  was  originally  laid  out  for  Passerine  spe- 
cies (Annals  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  XIII,  igoo,  p.  104)  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Shore  Birds.  It  shows  the  plumages 
in  their  natural  sequence  followed  by  the  moults  that  occur,  unless 
suppressed,  as  they  are  in  some  species,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

1.  Natal  Down.  i.   Postnatal  Moult. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage.  2.   Postjuvenal  Moult. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage.  3.    First  Prenuptial  Moult, 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage.  4.   First  Postnuptial  Moult. 
S-   Second  (or  Adult)  Winter         s-   Second    (or  Adult)   Pre- 

Plumage.  nuptial  Moult. 

6.  Second  (or  Adult)  Nuptial  6.  Second  (or  Adult)  Post- 
Plumage,  etc.  nuptial  Moult,  etc. 

Later  plumages  would  be  '  winter '  and  '  nuptial,'  followed  by 
'  prenuptial '  and  '  postnuptial '  moults.  This  scheme  furnishes 
definite  terms  which  are  almost  indispensable  for  a  proper 
explanation  of  the  plumage  changes  which  regularly  occur  as 
birds  pass  from  immature  to  adult  dress  and  from  summer  to 
winter  plumages. 

In  many  species  of  the  Shore  Birds,  plumage  differences 
between  young  and  old  are  lost  at  an  early  period.  All  adults 
at  the  postnuptial  moult  assume  a  plumage  that  in  one  class  of 
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birds  is  often  indistinguishable  from  the  juvenal,  in  another 
indistinguishable  from  the  first  winter  dress,  the  difference  being 
in  the  young  birds.  The  first  class  of  young  birds  retains  the 
juvenal  plumage,  modified  only  by  wear,  until  a  mid-winter  or 
spring  moult  takes  place,  the  second  assumes  a  distinct  first 
winter  plumage  by  an  early  postjuvenal  moult,  which  involves 
only  the  body  feathers,  the  tertiaries  and  a  few  o£  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts.  As  both  classes  of  young  birds  and  the  adults  of  all  spe- 
cies undergo  a  prenuptial  moult  by  which  the  nuptial  or  breeding 
dress  is  assumed,  it  seems  desirable  to  speak  of  a  prenuptial 
moult  (rather  than  of  a  delayed  postjuvenal)  in  birds  of  the  first 
class.  The  facts  are  not  altered,  but  we  must  say,  for  conven- 
ience, that  in  this  class  the  postjuvenal  moult  is  omitted  or  sup- 
pressed and  the  first  winter  plumage  is  simply  the  juvenal  modi- 
fied by  wear. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  first 
class,  viz.,  American  Woodcock  (Philohela  minor),  Wilson's  Snipe 
(GaUinago  delkata),  Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Tringa  ma(iiiata).  Soli- 
tary Sandpiper  {Totanus  solitarius).  Spotted  Sandpiper  (Actitis 
macularia).  Long-billed  Curlew  {Niimcnius  longiroslris),  KiUdeer 
(j^gialitis  vocifera),  Semipalmated  Plover  {j^giaHlis  semipal- 
mata),  and  Turnstone  (Arenaria  interfres). 

The  second  class  includes,  among  others,  the  following,  viz.. 
Red  Phalarope  l^Crymophilus  /iilUnriiis),  Northern  Phalarope 
{Phahropiis  lohatus),  Wilson's  Phalarope  {Phalaropus  tricolor'), 
American  Avocet  (Reairvirostra  americana) ,  Dowltcher  {Ma(ror- 
hamphus  grisetis) ,  Long-billed  DowJtcher  (Maerorhamphui  scolopa- 
ceui).  Stilt  Sandpiper  (Micropa/ama  /limantopHS) ,  Knot  {Tringa 
nanulus),  White-rumped  Sandpiper  (Tringa  fuseicoHis),  Least 
Sandpiper  {Tringa  minutiila),  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  (Ereu- 
netes  pusiilus).  Dunlin  (Tringa  alpina).  Red-backed  Sandpiper 
{Tringa  alpina  paeifica).  Greater  Yellow-legs  (Totanus  melano- 
leucus).  Yellow-legs  {Totanus  flavipes),\i\\\t.\  {Symphetttia  semi- 
palmala),  Barlramian  Sandpiper  {Bartramia  longieauda).  Buff- 
breasted  Sandpiper  (Tringytes  subruficollis),  Sanderling  (Calidris 
arenarid).  Black-bellied  Plover  {Charadrius  squatarola),  and 
American  Golden  Plover  {Charadrius  dominiius). 

It  is  evident  that  the  feathers  of  the  juvenal  plumage  must  be 
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fully  developed  before  the  southward  migration  is  attempted;  but 
the  occurrence  of  many  specimens  of  many  species  far  from  their 
breeding  grounds  shows  the  serviceable  nature  of  these  feathers, 
which  are  only  slightly  less  resistant  to  wear  than  those  of  adults. 
Here  are  two  birds  of  the  first  class  which  illustrate  the  far 
southern  range  in  juvenal  dress,  viz.,  Tringa  mamiala.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  No.  30861,  October,  Brazil,  and  Acthis  tnacuhiria.  Am. 
Mus.  N0.71437,  Septembei  14  Colombia;  and  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  other  specimens  and  other  species  too  numerous  to 
specify  from  localities  this  side  of  the  equator. 

Birds  of  the  second  class  also  press  far  south  in  many  cases  be- 
fore the  postjuvenal  moult  sets  in,  as  proved  by  a  number  of 
species,  among  them  the  following,  viz.,  Macrorhamphus  griseus. 
Am.  Mus.  No.  50148,  July  5,  Florida  ;  Tringa  canuius.  Am.  Mus. 
No.  26968,  August  8,  England;  Tringa  fuscicollis.  Am.  Mus. 
No.  34858,  October  2 1 ,  Brazil ;  Totanus  melanoUucus,  Am. 
Mus.  Np.  30859,  October,  Brazil;  Charadrius  domitiicus.  Am.  Mus. 
No.  30856,  August,  Bolivia,  and  No.  58677,  November  14,  Brazil ; 
Charadrius  squaiarola.  Am.  Mus.  No.  61634,  October  25,  France 
and  Calidris  arenaria.  Am.  Mus.  No.  30860,  August,  Bolivia,  these 
specimens  showing  only  the  beginning  of  the  postjuvenal  moult. 
Usually,  however,  young  birds  of  these  and  other  species  gradually 
assume  new  feathers  of  the  winter  dress  as  they  travel  towards 
their  winter  quarters.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  them  by 
number,  for  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  collection.  Some  spe- 
cies are  earlier  than  others,  and  there  is  considerable  individual 
variation,  but  the  first  winter  plumage  is  generally  assumed  dur- 
ing August  and  September,  so  that  October  or,  at  most,  November 
specimens  have  completed  the  moult,  which  apparently  never 
includes  the  flight-feathers  nor  the  tail. 

Adults,  easily  recognizable  in  the  early  autumn,  at  least  until 
the  postnuptial  moult  is  completed,  by  the  worn  and  scalloped- 
out  feathers  of  the  nuptial  dress,  probably  leave  their  breeding 
grounds  before  beginning  (o  moult  and  gradually  assume  their 
winter  dress  as  they  loiter  here  and  there  on  their  southward 
journey.  They  move  southward  much  earlier  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  probably  make  long  flights  without  stopping.  I 
have  examined  specimens  of  various  species  taken  in  Cuba,  Texas, 
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California,  Mexico,  and  even  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  are  in  full 
worn  nuptial  plumage.  Among  others  that  have  acquired  much 
of  the  adult  winter  plumage  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz., 
Tringa  canulus  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  78419,  9,  September  i, 
Florida),  retaining  only  four  old  primaries;  Aditis  macularia 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  134832,  August  a8,  San  Clemente  Island, 
California) ,  with  only  four  old  primaries  left ;  Calidris  arenaria 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  128793,  October  8,  Aldabra  Island,  Indian 
Ocean)  with  three  old  primaries,  and  No.  151633,  July  17,  Vene- 
zuela, with  three  old  primaries ;  Totanus  melanokucus  (Amcr. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  51240,  S,  July  29),  Arizona,  with  six  old 
primaries;  Macrorhamphits  scolopacens  (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No. 
S°5^5»  $■•  J"'y  S'  F'onda)  with  four  old  primaries;  Arenaria 
interpres  (G.  B.  Sennett,  No.  5159,  J  [=?},  July  1,  Texas),  the 
distal  or  first  primary  stilt  a  pin  point,  the  second  just  out  of  its 
follicle,  the  remainder  full  grown,  while  the  third  primary  of 
each  wing  and  the  proximal  secondaries  are  still  pulpy. 

The  beginning  of  this  postnuptial  moult,  as  well  as  of  the  post- 
juvenal,  is  shown  by  birds  in  almost  every  collection,  the  first 
feathers  appearing  on  the  humeral  tracts,  near  their  middle,  and 
later,  on  the  back  and  at  either  side  of  the  breast.  These  feathers 
are  fairly  large,  but  come  from  very  small  follicles,  so  that  the 
sheaths  do  not  persist  long  and  are  often  lost  in  the  process  of 
skinning,  as  I  have  learned  by  experience.  The  body  feathers 
seem  to  come  in  less  rapidly  and  more  irregularly  than  with  Pas- 
serine species,  so  that  it  is  extremely  easy  to  overlook  their 
moult  in  studying  dried  skins.  The  renewal  of  the  body  feathers 
seems  generally  to  be  in  advance  of  the  remiges  at  the  postnuptial 
moult,  and  to  follow  them  at  the  first  prenuptial.  The  tenth  or 
proximal  primary  of  each  wing  falls  first,  followed  quite  leisurely 
by  the  more  distal,  moult  beginning  among  the  secondaries  with 
the  distal  member  when  only  three  or  four  old  primaries  are  left 
The  inner  secondaries,  better  known  as  tertiaries,  precede  the 
proximal  primaries.  The  greater  coverts,  and  a  band  of  the  lesser 
coverts  near  the  anterior  edge  of  the  wing,  also  precede  them. 
The  rectrices  are  not  renewed  as  a  rule  before  nearly  all  of  the 
primaries  have  been  replaced.  The  last  feathers  to  be  renewed 
are  those  of  the  chin,  sides  of  head  and  mid-abdomen.     A  few 
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winter  specimens  with  the  outer  primaries  much  more  worn  than 
the  inner  seem  to  point  to  the  checking  of  moult  in  some  cases 
and  this  failure  to  moult  at  the  proper  time  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  body  feathers. 

Few  birds  taken  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  show  moult  of  the 
remiges  in  progress,  but  many  species  in  collections,  those  in 
my  own  collection  represented  by  specimens  studied  while  fresh, 
show  renewal  of  the  body  feathers  by  the  postnuptial  moult  which, 
as  proved  by  southern  specimens,  is  usually  completed  in  August 
or  September.  The  adults  of  species  with  a  postjuvenal  moult 
begin  moulting  earlier  than  young  birds,  a  fact  which  may 
account  in  part  for  the  migration  o(  males  earlier  than  the  females 
and  young,  just  as  in  Passerine  species.  My  experience  for  years 
has  been  that  the  birds  seen  in  July  and  early  August  are  largely 
adults,  and  intelligent  gunners  everywhere  tell  the  same  story. 
Later  than  October  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  old  from  young 
unless  the  latter  retain  here  and  there  distinctive  feathers  of  the 
Juvenal  plumage,  or  the  former  retain  a  few  feathers  of  the  nuptial 
dress.  A  few  tell-tale  feathers  remaining  until  a  later  period  of 
moult  are  invaluable  in  Axing  age,  for  plumage  differences 
between  young  and  old  in  winter  are  .slight  and  inconstant  as  a 
rule,  although  more  marked  in  some  species  than  in  others. 

The  amount  of  wear  shown  by  the  plumage  varies  with  the 
individual,  and  black  feathers  outwear  those  of  any  other  color. 
The  primaries  and  secondaries  show  so  little  wear  that  even 
the  microscope  will  not  demonstrate  how  much  newer  one  feather 
is  than  another  without  other  evidence,  but  the  finding  of  growing 
feathers  often  confirms  the  testimony  of  worn  plumage,  and  it  is 
upon  the  testimony  of  such  '  blood-feathers, '  as  they  have  felici- 
tously been  called,  that  all  my  conclusions  are  based. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  adults  and  young  both  under- 
go a  prenupHal  moult  which  certainly  involves  the  body  plumage  of 
both  ;  in  young  birds  of  many  species  the  moult  is  complete,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  females ;  in  adults  it  does  not  seem 
to  include  the  remiges  nor  the  rectrices. 

Comparatively  few  specimens  show  winter  moult  of  the  remiges, 
but  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz.,  CrymophUus 
fulUarius   (U.  S.   Nat.   Mus.    No.   86413,   February  2r,  Lower 
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California),  with  the  three  proximal  piimaries  growing,  and  no 
new  body  feathers  as  yet;  Tringa fuscicoUis  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Na 
116227,  S,  January  16,  Gregory  Bay,  Patagonia)  the  primaries 
new  except  the  first,  the  middle  pair  of  rectrices  new,  but  no  new 
body  feathers ;  Aciitis  macularia  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  169037, 
9  ,  February  9,  Culebra  Id.,  W.  I.),  retaining  one  old  primary,  the 
old  tail  and  old  body  plumage ;  Charadrius  squatarota  (Amer. 
Mus,  Nat.  Hist.  No.  39071,  ?,  February  27,  Florida) ,  with  two 
old  primaries  remaining,  together  with  old  tail  and  body  plumage ; 
and  other  specimens,  with  incomplete  data,  which  confirm  the 
evidence  of  those  cited.  It  is  possible,  although  not  probable, 
that  some  of  these  are  adults,  but  the  plumage  seems  to  indicate 
young  birds,  and  the  rarity  of  adults  at  any  season  is  an  argu- 
ment against  their  being  adults.  At  all  events,  a  moult  begins 
in  January  or  February,  and  there  are  many  specimens  of  many 
species  which  show  growth  of  new  body  feathers  later  in  the 
winter.  April  specimens  are  often  in  the  midst  of  moult  or  at 
the  end  of  it,  some  of  them  with  fresh  remiges  and  rectrices,  and 
others  with  them  evidently  much  worn.  My  impression  Is  that 
the  more  worn  birds  are  adults,  the  fresher  ones  young  birds 
which  complete  their  moult  earlier.  The  probability  also  is  that 
species  with  a  postjuvenal  moult  are  later  in  consummating  the 
prenuptial,  but  the  material  available  does  not  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  upon  these  points.  The  numerous  specimens  in  worn 
winter  plumage  showing  no  evidence  of  moult  during  Februar)' 
need  not  be  cited.  As  adult  females  are  indistinguishable  from 
young  males  at  this  season,  and  adult  males  are  not  conspicuously 
different,  the  difficulty  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them,  even 
after  the  beginning  of  the  prenuptial  moult,  becomes  apparent 
In  addition  to  the  young  birds  just  cited  there  are  some 
others  which  illustrate  the  onset  of  this  moult  presumably  in 
adults,  viz.,  Trtnga  aiphia  pacifiea  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  102142, 
(f ,  March  19,  Japan),  with  worn  wings  and  tail,  but  new  'blood- 
feathers'  scattered  on  the  body;  another  (No.  154206,  May  10, 
California)  still  showing  new  feathers  in  the  new  plumage; 
CaUdris  armaria  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  45580,  $ ,  April  13, 
California),  with  new  '  blood-feathers '  on  the  body  at  various 
points;  another  (No.  60007,  9  .  April  30,  Florida)  more  advanced, 
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the  wings  and  new  tail  indicating  probably  a  young  bird ;  Mcuror- 
haviphus  scolopaeeut  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Nos.  49438,  9,  and 
49439,  $,  March  10,  California),  with  new  body  feathers  just 
appearing;  Tringa  minutilla  (Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  S95"' 
9,  April  22,  Trinidad,  W.  I.),  still  chiefly  in  winter  dress;  and 
j£gialUis  semipalmata  (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  29850,  <J, 
April  14,,  South  Carolina),  with  a  few  new  feathers.  These  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  specimens  that  might  be  cited  in  proof 
of  the  occurrence  of  a  prenuptial  moult  in  both  young  and  old, 
and  further  evidence  may  be  found  in  May  specimens  which  are 
in  fresh  new  plumage  except  for  such  feathers  as  fail  to  moult. 
A  smaller  number  of  these  are  to  be  found  on  birds  that  appear 
to  be  adults,  a  greater  number  on  young  ones,  and  females  regu- 
larly renew  fewer  feathers  than  males  of  like  age. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  outlined  the  facts,  as  we  find 
them,  concerning  the  moulting  of  the  Shore  Birds,  but  in  order  to 
emphasize  and  bring  them  out  still  more  clearly,  I  purpose  taking 
up  a  few  familiar  species  and  tracing  their  moults  and  plumages  in 
natural  sequence. 


Spotted  Sandpiper  (Actitis  macularid) . 

1.  Natal  Down.  This  is  well  developed  before  the  bird  leaves 
the  egg,  forming  a  dense,  continuous  clothing.  Above,  the  fila- 
ments or  neossoptiles  are  partly  banded  with  black  and  pale  brown, 
producing  a  mottled  olive-gray  appearance,  and  partly  black,  pro- 
ducing the  median  stripe  from  the  bill  to  the  tail.  Below,  they 
are  white,  those  of  the  sides  of  the  head  buH-tinged  except  a  black 
loral  and  postocular  streak.  The  anterior  border  and  extremity 
of  the  wing  and  the  orbital  ring  are  white. 

Many  specimens  from  different  localities  illustrate  this  stage. 
Two  in  my  own  collection  (J.  Dwight  Jr.,  No.  1221,  June  ai,New 
York;  and  No.  3612,  July  6,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada)  are 
typical  examples. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumagt  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult, 
the  down  filaments  being  really  a  continuation  of  the  apical  barbs 
of  the  succeeding  feathers,  in  most  cases,  but  not  found  at  the 
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apices  of  the  remiges.  This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  olive* 
green  upper  surface,  the  feathers  of  the  baclc  especially  being 
edged  with  buff  and  having  a  subteraiinal  bar  of  dull  black,  those 
of  the  wing-coverts  with  a  second  indistinct  bar.  Below,  pure 
white  prevails,  with  gray  on  the  sides  of  the  throat. 

The  growth  of  this  plumage  may  be  traced  during  July  and 
early  August,  males  and  females  being  indistinguishable.  One 
of  my  birds  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No,  4123,  July  7,  Quebec)  shows  remiges 
about  two  thirds  grown,  the  rectrices  about  one  third  and  with 
the  down  still  attached,  which  also  adheres  to  new  feathers  of 
the  crown,  back,  and  sides  of  breast ;  on  the  forehead,  sides  of 
head,  the  nape,  throat  and  mid-abdomen  the  down  has  not  yet 
been  displaced.  Another  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  6437,  August  5,  Nova 
Scotia)  with  grown  but  pulpy  outer  primaries,  is  so  advanced 
that  down  only  remains  on  the  chin,  the  bird  being  fully  feathered. 
Another  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  6812,  July  15,  New  York)  is  still  more 
advanced,  with  few  traces  of  immaturity. 

As  adults  at  their  postnuptial  moult  assume  a  dress  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  this,  I  can  only  point  out  some  differences 
that  unfortunately  do  not  hold  in  all  cases,  especially  in  females. 
Young  birds  are  practically  without  dusky  shaft-lines  on  the 
feathers  of  the  throat,  the  barring  of  the  back  and  wing-coverts  is 
duller,  the  tertiaries  lack  the  dusky  blotches  of  the  adult  and  the  , 
outer  pairs  of  rectrices  are  less  distinctly  white  and  blotched  more 
irregularly  with  duller  black. 

In  both  young  and  .adults,  wear  soon  begins  to  change  the 
appearance  of  this  dress,  which  is  usually  called  the  autumnal 
plumage.  Not  only  do  the  buff  edgings  fade,  but  the  feather 
tips  break  away  until  even  the  subterminal  barring  is  lost,  except 
on  the  wing-coverts  where  the  second  bar  is  retained  late  into  the 
winter.  August  specimens,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  as  well  as 
from  Arizona,  show  gradual  loss  of  the  edgings.  Two  specimens 
in  my  collection  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  6814,  September  5,  New  York 
and  No.  6695,  September  i,  Quebec)  still  retain  most  of  the  buff 
edgings,  although  much  faded,  while  two  others  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No, 
3S6,  August  z6,  Connecticut,  and  No.  6816,  September  18,  New 
York)  have  almost  completely  lost  even  the  dusky  bars.  The 
southern  range  while  in  this  plumage  is  shown  by  a  somewhat 
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worn  specimen  fiom  South  America  (Am.  Mus.  Kat.  Hist.  No. 
71427  September  14  Colombia). 

3.  J'irit  Winter  Plumage  acquired  apparently  wholly  by  wear, 
by  which  the  upper  parts  become  uniformly  olive  green  without 
edgings  except  a  few  dusky  bars  on  the  wing-coverts.  It  is  con- 
venient to  call  this  stage  the  winter  dress,  and  to  consider  the 
postjuvenal  moult  as  suppressed  in  this  species.  There  are  many 
Passerine  birds  in  which  the  nuptial  or  breeding  plumage  is 
simply  the  autumnal  dress  modified  by  wear,  and  if  we  are  justi- 
fied in  calling  a  worn  autumnal  or  winter  plumage,  the  breeding 
dress  of  these  birds,  so  we  are  justified  in  calling  a  worn  juvenal 
plumage,  the  first  winter  plumage.  Whatever  we  choose  to  name 
it,  it  is  worn  at  least  until  the  beginning  of  January,  as  proved  by 
numerous  October,  November  and  December  specimens,  of  which, 
among  many  with  incomplete  data,  I  may  cite  the  following  as 
apparently  young  birds:  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  51294, 
J ,  December  8,  Arizona ;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  86430,  9 ,  January 
6,  Lower  California;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  110277,  9  ,  January  3, 
Honduras. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptlal  moult 
probably  complete,  as  indicated  by  a  number  of  specimens,  some 
unfortunately  without  dates.  While  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  birds  which  show  actual  feather  growth,  especially  of  the 
remiges,  are  adults,  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  judging  by  their 
plumage  and  by  the  usual  scarcity  of  adults  at  any  season.  The 
following  serve  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  a  complete  moult,  viz., 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  169037,  9 ,  February  9,  Culebra  Island,  has 
renewed  the  primaries,  except  the  worn  distal  one,  the  rectrices 
and  body  plumage  being  mostly  old  and  worn ;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
No.  74051,  <J,  February,  St.  Vincent  Island,  West  Indies,  retains 
two  old  distal  primaries,  tail  and  body  plumage ;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
No.  S1016,  i,  [no  date],  St.  Thomas  Island,  W.  I.,  has  the  rem- 
iges and  part  of  the  rectrices  still  in  their  sheaths,  and  new 
nuptial  feathers  among  those  of  the  worn  body  plumage;  and 
U,  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  80973,  J,  [no  date]  St.  Eustatius  Island, 
W.  I.,  retains  still  four  old  {»imaries,  but  new  body  feathers  are 
growing  at  several  points. 

Specimens  in  abundance  from  Florida  and  Arizona,  taken  in 
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April,  are  in  fresh  new  plumage,  indicative  of  recent  moult,  and 
some  of  them  occasionally  show  '  blood-feathers.'  One  (Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  34844,  April  i,  Brazil),  with  fresh  remiges 
and  rectrices  and  a  sprinkling  of  half-grown  body  feathers,  indi- 
cates the  practical  completion  of  the  prenuptial  moult  before 
winter  quarters  have  been  abandoned. 

In  this,  the  breeding  plumage,  males  and  females  are  usually 
to  be  distinguished,  males  being  more  extensively  spotted  on  the 
white  lower  parts.  The  spots  are  subterminal,  so  that  wear  first 
removes  the  white  tips,  and  later  on  much  of  the  black  which, 
late  in  the  summer,  assisted  by  fading,  may  nearly  disappear 
from  the  throats,  in  some  cases,  as  well  shown  by  one  of  my  birds 
(J.  D.  Jr.,  No.  3938,  $  ,  August  19,  Quebec).  The  barring  of  the 
back  in  the  nuptial  dress  is  so  heavy  on  each  feather  and  so  far 
removed  from  its  apex,  that  it  is  only  lost  in  excessively  worn 
specimens,  as  shown  by  another  of  my  birds  (J.  D.  Jr.,  No. 
4171,  iJ.  July  29.  Quebec). 

J.  Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete 
postnuptial  moult  accomplished  in  August  or  September. 

Adults,  as  birds  may  now  be  called,  either  move  south  in  the 
autumn  before  moulting  or  possibly  Cake  such  good  care  of  them- 
selves while  moulting  that  few  find  their  way  into  collections. 
Some  reach  Cuba  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  23601,  September  3)  and 
Mexico  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  57709,  August  14)  without  moult, 
while  others,  taken  far  from  their  breeding  grounds,  show  the 
postnuptial  moult  in  progress,  viz.,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  134851, 
August  28,  San  Clemente  Island,  California,  still  retains  four  old 
primaries  and  all  of  the  tail  except  the  middle  pair  of  rectrices 
which  are  sprouting;  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  30863,  August, 
Bolivia,  which  has  five  old  primaries,  the  rest  being  new  as  well 
as  the  rectrices  (except  the  outer  pair)  and  the  greater  coverts; 
and  two  birds  No.  71426,  September  13,  and  No.  7143S,  Septem* 
ber  14,  Colombia,  showing  extensive  moult  of  the  body  plumage. 

The  plumage  acquired  resembles  closely  the  juvenal,  under 
which  the  slight  average  differences  have  been  noted,  and  wear 
soon  fades  and  removes  the  buff  edgings  as  in  the  young  bird. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult  which  undoubtedly  includes  the  body-feathers,  tertiaries, 
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and  a  few  of  the  lesser  coverts,  but  apparently  not  the  remiges 
nor  the  rectrices.  I  have  already  discussed  the  evidence  which 
proves  a  moult  in  adults  as  well  as  young  birds,  the  late  winter 
specimens  with  worn  wings  and  tails  indicating  either  adults  or 
possibly  young  females.  One  specimen  may  be  cited  in  full 
winter  dress  at  a  late  date  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  133016,  March 
.9,  [Ari^on.  >]). 
The  following  species  has  a  distinct  postjuvenal  moult. 

Sanderling  (Calidris  armaria).  "-^ 

1.  Natal  Down.    Not  seen  by  me. 

2.  Juvenai  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
This  plumage  is  much  washed  with  buff,  the  edgings  of  many  of 
the  feathers  distinctly  buff,  including  those  of  the  sides  of  the 
breast,  the  tint  fading  quite  rapidly.  A  bird  (Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  No.  60751,  9 ,  August  20,  Labrador)  of  fresh  plumage  illus- 
trates this  stage. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  partial  moult  which 
includes  the  body  plumage,  tertiaries,  and  wing-coverts  but  not 
the  remiges  nor  rectrices.  A  wholly  gray  plumage,  while  below, 
is  assumed  and,  save  for  left-over  tell-tale  feathers,  especially 
tertiaries,  young  birds  become  practically  indistinguishable  from 
adults  that  have  completed  their  postnuptial  moult,  although 
the  feathers  of  young  birds  are  paler  centrally  and  therefore  with 
less  obvious  shaft-streaks,  September  and  October  specimens 
in  every  collection  show  the  gradual  growth  of  the  gray  body 
feathers  and  one  from  Bolivia  (Amer.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist.  No. 
30860,  August)  shows  that  this  far  southern  locality  may  be 
reached  before  the  moult  is  far  advanced.  Another  specimen 
(U.  S.  Nat,  Mus.  No,  i6r92i,  October  i,  Virginia)  is  largely  in 
first  winter  dress.;  also  one  (G.  B.  Sennett,  No.  404,  $ ,  Novem- 
ber I,  Pennsylvania)  and  one  (Am.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist.  No.  64551, 
?,  November  9,  Lower  California),  possibly  an  adult,  is  wholly 
gray.  Among  winter  specimens  of  young  birds,  determined  by 
retained  juvenal  feathers,  especially  dusky-tipped  tertiaries,  the 
buff  edgings  of  which  fade  to  white,  are  the  following,  viz. ;  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  No.  163515,  January  g,  California;  No.   102063,  Jan- 
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uary,  Heligoland  Id.,  and  Amer.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.  No.  64541,  J, 
January,  Heligoland  Id.  Several  much  worn  February  birds  that 
may  be  either  young  birds  or  adults  arc  still  in  full  winter  dress. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial  moult  that 
appears  to  be  complete,  although  possibly  not  in  females.  The 
reddish  dusky  barred  feathers  of  the  throat  are  assumed  with  the 
black,  gray  or  rusty  edged  feathers  of  the  back,  young  and  old 
being  practically  indistinguishable  although  adults  are  richer  in 
color  and  there  are  fewer  winter  feathers  left  behind  when  the 
moult  is  completed.  Several  specimens  illustrate  different  stages, 
viz. :  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  49827,  J ,  April  19,  Florida ;  No. 
454^51  ?>  April  13,  California;  No.  60007,  ?i  April  30,  Florida, 
all  showing  *  blood-feathers '  of  the  body  plumage  and  of  the 
rectricf  s  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

5.  Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete 
postnuptial  moult  in  July,  August,  September  and  October. 
Many  August  and  September  specimens  show  new  gray  winter 
feathers  creeping  in  on  the  back  while  new  white  ones  below 
gradually  efface  the  reddish  colors.  As  early  as  July  7  one 
specimen  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  151633,  Venezuela)  is  largely 
in  winter  dress,  retaining  only  three  old  primaries,  while  another 
(U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  101064,  $,  October  31,  Peru)  still  retains 
five  old  primaries.     Two  birds  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Nos.  128793  ^*^ 

128795,  October  8,  Aldabra  Id.,  Indian  Ocean)  are  in  the  midst 
of  moult,  retaining  three  distal  primaries,  Che  others,  with  most 
of  the  body  plumage  and  the  inner  pairs  of  rectrices  being  new. 
The  full  winter  dress,  which  differs  very  little  fron  that  of  young 
birds,  is   shown   by  various   specimens;    U.   S.  Nat.  Mus.  No. 

128796,  November  10,  Aldabra  Id.,  Indian  Ocean ;  G.  B.  Sennett, 
No.  3938,  January,  Texas;  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  39075, 
February  23,  Florida  (possibly  a  young  bird). 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult  that  involves  the  body  plumage  and  part  of  the  wing- 
coverts  but  apparently  not  the  remiges  nor  rectrices.  An 
undoubted  adult  (.\mer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  45580,  (f,  April  13, 
California)  is  instructive,  retaining  a  few  feathers  of  the  previous 
nuptial  dress,  much  worn,  pait  of  the  winter  dress  less  worn,  and 
with  new  body  feathers  growing  at  many  points.     A  similar  spee- 
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imen  (G.  B.  Sennett,  No.  3685,  9 ,  March  i3,  Texas)  may  also 
be  cited.  The  full  plumage  may  not  be  acquired  until  early  in 
May. 

Another  species  that  has  the  same  sequence  of  moults  and  plum- 
ages as  the  Sanderling,  is  the  Dunlin  which  may  well  be  con- 
sidered along  with  its  North  American  representative. 


Dunlin  (Tringa  alpina). 

Red-backed  Sandpiper  (  Tringa  alpina  paeijkaj. 

1.  Natal  DoTvn.  The  chick  above  has  rusty  and  golden  brown 
and  black  mottling,  with  small  white  dots.  The  mixed  colors  are 
due  to  banded  down  filaments  or  neossoptiles  and  the  spotting  to 
subterminal  white  areas.  Below,  including  cheeks  and  forehead, 
the  neossoptiles  are  bufty  white,  a  dusky  loral  and  postocular 
streak  and  a  fainter  malar  one. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  birds  in  this  plumage  are  quite 
heavily  spotted  below  with  black,  the  back  with  reddish  and  buff 
edgings,  and  a  buff  wash  on  the  throat,  so  that  they  much 
resemble  adults  in  breeding  dress.  I  have  examined  several 
July  and  August  birds  from  Alaska,  a  perfectly  typical  one,  still 
retaining  a  little  down  on  the  head  and  neck  being  (U.  S.  Nat, 
Mus.  No.  88881,  August  3,  Ft.  Barrow,  Alaska). 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  partial  postjuvenal 
moult  involving  the  body  plumage,  sometimes  all,  and  sometimes 
part  of  the  tertiaries,  a  few  of  the  wing-coverts  but  neither  the 
remiges  nor  rectrices.  The  gray  plumage,  white  below,  is  assumed, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  adults  in  winter  dress,  but  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  dorsal  feathers  is  usually  paler  than  in  adults,  like- 
wise the  gray  shaft-streaks  of  the  throat  and  sides.  Left-over 
Juvenal  feathers  are  often  found,  and  the  black-spotted  ones  of  the 
lower  parts  become  faded  and'worn  and  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  adult.  This  plumage  is  fully  assumed  by  October, 
as  shown  by  many  specimens  from  many  localities,  numerous 
November  and  December  birds  showing  little  evidence  of  further 
moult,  viz.:  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  69813,  J, October  16,  New 
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York;  No.  64971,  9,  October  19,  New  York;  No.  47255.  <J. 
November  1 1,  WasbingtoD  ;  No.  16963,  <? ,  November  25,  France ; 
No.  4SS44,  November,  Texas :  No.  64535,  December  20,  Denmark ; 
and  J.  Dwight  Jr.  Nos.  674,  9,675,  J,  and  676  9 ,  November 
24,  Delaware. 

Mid-winter  specimens  are  few  and  show  no  signs  of  the  pre- 
nuptial  moult,  which  evidently  takes  place  later.  The  juvenal 
tertiaries,  when  retained,  lose  their  buffy  edgings  and  dusky  tips 
by  wear  and  so  this  distinguishing  character  between  young  and 
old  is  often  obliterated.  One  specimen  (J.  Dwight  Jr.  No.  4897, 
January,  California)  is  certainly  a  young  bird. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial  moult  that 
is  apparently  complete.  March  and  April  specimens  regularly 
show  growth  of  the  new  body  plumage ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish adults  from  young,  even  in  winter  plumage,  and  they 
become  indistinguishable  at  the  first  prenuptial  moult.  The 
wings  and  tails  of  adults  are  usually  much  worn.  The  fresh 
plumage  is  dull  black  above  with  rusty  edgings  and  gray  feather 
tips;  below,  white  spotted  with  black  and  veiled  with  white  edg- 
ings, the  spotting  in  males  so  heavy  on   the  abdomen  that  a 

,  black  area  is  produced  by  loss  of  the  edgings,  which  wear  away 
rapidly. 

The  following  specimens  illustrate  this  moult,  viz. :  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  No.  102142,  ij,  March  29,  Japan;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
No.  36962,  9,  March  23,  France;  No.  45543,  (f.  April,  Cali- 
fornia; No.  55008,  (J,  April  25,  Texas. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  prenuptial  moult,  especially  in 
females,  is  shown  by  a  scattering  of  winter  feathers  found  on 
summer  birds,  and  when  at  the  postnuptial  moult  new  feathers  are 
added  to  those  of  two  other  periods  of  growth,  fine  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  those  who  would  theorize  about  wonderful  color 
changes  and  restorations. 

5.  Set-Old  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete 
postnuptial  moult,  occurring  earlier  than  the  postjuvenal  of  youag 
birds,  but  in  adults  as  well  as  young  an  almost  identical  plumage 
is  assumed.  Abird,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  102125,  J ,  August  14, 
Petchora  River,  Russia,  retains  six  old  primaries  of  the  nuptial 
dress  and  new  body  feathers  are  growing,  while  No.  162593,  i> 
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September  7,  North  China,  has  renewed  the  flight  feathers  and 
only  part  of  the  body  plumage.  Among  the  many  specimens 
examined  in  the  gray  and  white  dress,  which  results  from  this 
moult,  there  are  few  that  can  be  identified  with  certainty  as 
adults,  both  young  and  old,  males  and  females,  being  practically 
indistinguishable  in  winter  dress. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult  which  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  wings  nor  the  tail 
with  the  exception  of  the  tertiaries  and  a  few  wing-coverts. 
What  has  already  been  said  of  the  first  nuptial  plumage  applies 
equally  well  to  the  second  or  third,  and  the  specimens  there  men- 
tioned may,  some  of  them,  be  adults.  One  other  that  I  believe 
to  be  an  adult  (Amer.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist.  No.  39888,  J,  April  13, 
South  Carolina)  is  acquiring  new  body  feathers,  the  wings,  tail 
and  tertiaries  much  worn. 

Two  other  species  that  on  account  of  similarity  of  plumage 
may  well  be  considered  together  are  the  following : 

American  Golden  Plover  {Ckaradrius  dominicus). 
Black-bellied  Plover  {Charadrius  squatarola). 

I.   Natal  Down.    Mottled  above,  yellowish  below. 

I.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Extra-limital  specimens  of  C.  dominicus  in  this  plumage  are 
the  following,  viz, ;  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  30856.  August, 
Bolivia,  and  eight  birds  from  Brazil  taken  between  October 
S  and  November  14.  Specimens  of  C.  syuatarola  are  the  follow- 
ing, viz.:  Am.  Mus.  Natf  Hist.  No.  61654,  J,  October  25, 
France;  No.  61633,  November  g,  Amoy,  China;  U.  S  Nat, 
Mus,  No.  1 1935 1,  i,  December  26,  West  Indies. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  partial  postjuvenal 
moult  late  in  the  fall  which  involves  only  the  body  plumage. 
No.  61634  just  cited  shows  an  early  stage.  The  winter  dress  is 
deep  gray  above  (yellow-tinged  in  C.  dominicus)  and  chiefly  white 
below,  indistinctly  mottled  on  the  breast  and  not  differing  greatly 
in  the  two  species. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial  moult  that  is 
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practically  complete  except  perhaps  in  some  females.  Only  one 
specimen  (  C.  squatarola.  Am,  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  No.  3907a,  S, 
February  17,  Florida)  shows  actual  moult  of  the  primaries,  this 
bird  having  renewed  all  but  the  two  distal,  a  few  nuptial  body 
feathers  are  growing,  the  tail  is  old.  Another  specimen  of  C. 
s^uataroia,  however  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  161033,  February  16, 
Philippine  Islands)  has  fresh  wings  and  part  of  the  body  feath- 
ers are  new  and  a  specimen  of  C.  dominicut  (Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.  No.  67499,  9,  March  36,  Texas)  is  quite  similar  although 
it  is  possible  they  are  both  adults. 

The  results  of  this  moult  may  be  seen  in  many  spring  and  early 
summer  specimens,  the  old  gray  winter  feathers,  which  are  most 
abundantly  retained  in  females,  scattered  through  the  black  of  the 
lower  parts  and  less  conspicuously  on  the  back  among  the  golden 
spotted  nuptial  feathers  of  C.  dominicus  or  the  while-tipped  ones 
of  C.  squatarola. 

5.  Second  or  Adult  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete 
postnuptial  moult.  Many  August  and  September  specimens  show 
new  gray  feathers  creeping  in  among  the  dark  ones  of  the  nuptial 
dress,  C.  syuatarola  apparently  beginning  to  moult  earlier  than 
C.  dominicus.  A  specimen  of  C.  dominiais  (Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
No.  30855,  August,  Bolivia)  shows  an  early  stage,  neither  the 
remiges  nor  the  rectrices  as  yet  involved,  and  indicates  that  these 
feathers,  as  in  other  species,  are  later  than  those  of  the  body. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  no  specimens  showing  their  moult  hare 
found  their  way  into  collections  for  winter  adults  of  all  species 
are  surprisingly  rare. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  prenuptial 
moult  which  evidently  includes  the  body  feathers  but  apparently 
not  those  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
adults  from  young,  added  to  imperfect  data,  makes  me  hesitate 
about  citing  several  specimens  with  worn  flight-feathers  that  show 
growth  of  new  body  feathers,  but  the  evidence  that  new  body 
plumage  is  assumed  by  moult  is  conclusive  if  we  examine  birds 
even  in  worn  breeding  dress. 

A  few  specimens  of  Charadrius  pluvialis  indicate  precisely  the 
same  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults  here  outlined. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  suitable  specimens  and  of  time,  for  the 
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plumages  and  moults  of  other  species  to  be  worked  out  as  I  have 
done  with  the  few  here  recorded,  which  have  been  selected  to 
show  that  natural  moult  and  wear  are  the  cause  of  plumage  differ- 
ences.  The  Golden  Plover,  the  Sanderling  and  the  Dunlin  have 
long  been  cited  as  proof  of  strange  and  wonderful  color  changes 
without  moult.  If  there  remains  now  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
such  belief,  I  fail  to  discover  it,  and  commend  to  the  theorists 
the  facts  above  presented  which  they  have  ignored  in  constructing 
their  theories.  They  have  started  with  the  eminently  unphysio- 
logical  assumption  that  a  grown  feather  can  absorb  fresh  coloring 
matter,  they  have  failed  to  recognize  seasonal  plumage  differ- 
ences between  adults  and  young,  males  and  females  and  they 
have  supposed  that  the  parti-colored  feathers,  which  regularly 
grow  on  the  dividing  line  between  light  and  dark  areas,  were  in 
process  of  recoloration. 

In  a  word  they  have  failed  to  recognize  consecutive  moults 
and  their  effects,  and  I  trust  that  my  present  contribution  to  the 
subject  will  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  imagine  they 
see  fresh  colors  developing  in  old  feathers. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Occurrence  of  (he  Little  Blue  Heron  in  LBbrador,  —  On  Mav  23,  1900, 

.  a  Lillle  Blue  Heron  {Ardea  caralea)  was  brought  to  Mr.  Ernest  Doane  at 
Lance  au  Loup,  Labrador,  bv  a  man  who  had  ehot  it  there  a  day  or  two 
before.  Mr.  Doane  Rk inn ed  the  bird  and  sent  it  in  a  shipment  juKt  made  to 
my  brother  and  me.  The  specimen  (No.  4433,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs) 
[$  B  voung  male  juat  emerging  from  the  white  plumage,  having  some 
blue  feathers  in  the  wings,  a  few  long  blue  back  plumes,  and  t  he  back. 
neck  and  head  much  intermixed  with  gravish.  While  to  me,  little  interest 
attaches  to  such  wanderers  it  still,  perhaps,  is  as  well  to  record  them,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  the  Little  Blue  Heron,  has  been 
taken  in  Labrador.  —  Outram  Bangs,  Basfaa,  Mass. 

The  Maibled  Oodwit  at  Pine  Point,  Maine.  — I  recentlv  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  mounted  specimen  of  the  Marbled  Godwit  {Limosa  fedoa) 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harry  Crocker  al  Pine  Point,  near  Portland,  in 
1S91.  Records  of  this  bird  in  Maine  are  so  few  that  the  t'ollawing  data 
from  Mr.  Crocker  will  be  of  interest.  He  writes  me  :  "I  killed  the  bird 
on  either  the  Sth  or  glh  of  August,  1S91.  I  shot  two  of  them  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  at  Pine  Point.  They  made  no  call  that  I  could  hear; 
but,  after  trying  several,  I  used  that  of  the  Vellow-legs.  upon  hearing 
which  they  turned  and  came  towards  me.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Woodward, 
of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  has  one  of  the  birds." — Nathan  Clifford  Brown, 
Portland.  Me. 

The  Swallow'tailed  Kite  »t  Piermont,  New  York.  —  I  made  an  obser- 
vation this  morning  (Augnst  2i,  1900)  that  must  be  of  interest.  Ju!l  at 
noon,  with  the  sky  bright  and  clear.  I  stepped  out  into  the  yard  in  time 
to  see  a  Swallow-tailed  Kite  {Elauoides  forjicatas)  sailing  over.  The 
bird  passed  over  me  at  a  height  of  about  one  hundred  feel  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  have  been  mistaken  about  the  identification.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  these  birds  in  the  South,  and  of  course  have  handled 
the  dried  specimens.  The  sun  was  shining  brighllv  and  disclosed  all 
the  beautiful  details  of  plumage. 

Piermont  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  about  thirty  miles 
above  New  York  city.  —  G- L.  Nicholas,  M.  Y),,  Piermont,  N.  V. 

The  Western  Red-tail  at  Toronto,  Canada.  —  While  collecting  Hawks 
north  of  this  city  on  November  5,  1895,  I  obtained  a  good  specimen  of 
Butto  berealis  caturui,  male,  which  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of 
this    bird   appearing   in   this   vicinity.  —  I.    HvcHES   Samuel,   Toronto, 
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DeBcriptton  of  the  NcBtling  Plumage  of  Falco  isUndus.  —  While  pre- 
paring a  report  on  the  virlous  collectione  of  birds  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  Historv  through  the  Peary  Expedition*  to  Green- 
land, I  learned  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Figgins,  taxidermist  of  the  expeditions  of 
1896-57,  that  Mr.  R.  D,  Perry,  one  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  of 
1897,  secured  two  specimens  of  Falco  isiandus  iram  the  nest.  Theplum- 
Bge  of  the  species  at  that  age  havinga  very  important  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationships  of  the  Greenland  Gyrfalcons,  I  wrote  Mr. 
Perry  with  the  result  that  he  kindly  forwarded  the  birds  for  examination, 
and  with  his  permission.  I  append  the  following  description,  which  applies 
equally  to  both  specimens: 

Crown  and  nape  as  in  the  adult,  white  with  narrow  blackish  shaft-slreaks 
increasing  in  width  posteriorly  ;  back  white,  the  apical  half  of  the  feather 
with  a  guttate  or  elliptical  ovate  fuscous  mark  bordered  by  white,  and 
sometimes  continuing  as  a  narrow  line  down  the  shaft  of  its  feather  to 
the  base ;  rump  white  with  narrow  fuscous  shafi-strenks ;  quills  with  bro- 
ken blackish  bars  and  a  sul>-apical  blackish  tip,  agreeing  in  pattern  with 
the  quills  of  the  adult  bird,  but  with  the  white  portions,  especially  of  the 
outer  web,  slightly  suftused  with  pale  ochraceous ;  wing-coverts  as  in  the 
adult  but  with  the  blackish  markings  linear  rather  than  transverse;  tall, 
about  two  thirds  grown,  pure  white  without  bars  or  other  markings; 
under  parts  white,  as  in  the  adult,  with  a  few  fuscous  shaft -streaks ;  under 
tail-coverts  white,  unmarked. 

In  general  appearance  these  birds  are  quite  as  white  ns  fully  adult 
individuals  and  apparently  prove  that  Falco  iilaadus  is,  as  has  been 
claimed,  white  at  all  ages,  and  they  thus  furnish  confirmatory  evidence  of 
its  specific  distini^ness. 

Moulting  specimens  of  Falco  ruslicolui  show  that  the  immature,  linear- 
marked  plumage  is  directly  succeeded  by  the  mature  barred  plumage  and 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  adult  plumage  of  F.  isiandus  is  acquired 
in  the  same  manner.  —  Frank  M.  Chapman,  American  Museum  Natural 
History.  New  I'ori  City. 

Prairie  Homed  Larks  Nesting  in  Maine.  —  In  his  ■  List  of  the  Birds 
of  Maine,"  page  Si,  Mr,  Knight  says  respecting  the  occurrence  of  Oto- 
coris  alptstris  prnlicola:  "It  is  a  regular  migrant  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  it  may  ultimately  be  found  breeding 
within  our  State. "  Itii  first  record  of  occurrence  in  the  State  was  made 
by  Mr.  James  Carroll  Meade  of  North  Bridgton  (c/.  Maine  Sportsman. 
April,  1897.  p.  6). 

The  members  of  the  Maine  Ornithological  Society  then  naturally  looked 
more  carefully  to  their  identifications  of  Otocoris,  with  the  result,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  list,  as  mentioned  above. 

In  the  January,  1900,  number  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Maine  Ornithologi- 
■cal  Society,"  page  I,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Norton,  of  Westbrook,  mentions  see- 
ing two  specimens  of  Otocoris  in  Andover,  Oxford  Co.,  Maine,  which  he 
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believed  undoubtedly  were  of  the  Prairie  variety,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
make  sure,  as  they  took  wing  before  he  could  train  his  glass  on  them. 

After  this  note  our  members  were  on  the  lookout  for  a  definite  record 
of  itE  nesting  in  the  State.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  making  this 
record,  for  on  June  26,  while  driving  from  Waterville  to  Pi^hon's  Ferrv, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Kennebec  River,  I  heard  the  unmistakable  notes 
of  OtocortE.  Getting  my  glass  from  ray  traveling  case,  I  alighted  from 
my  carriage  and  went  in  search  of  the  two  birds,  which  had  tlown  fron) 
the  road  into  a  ftetd  of  plowed  ground  near  by.  The  birds  were  too 
wary  and  could  not  be  approached  near  enough  to  decide  positively  that 
it  was  O.  a.  fralicoia. 

Three  weeks  later,  July  17,  while  driving  along  the  same  route,  six 
Horned  Larks  flew  from  the  road  into  h  cornfield  beside  the  road.  Hav- 
ing my  glass  ready  for  use,  I  at  once  left  my  team  and  went  in  search 
of  them.  I  fiushed  them,  and  farther  down  the  road,  I  saw  several  more 
Larks  feeding  in  the  road  with  the  Grass  Finches.  While  examining 
them  with  my  glass,  they  fievi  to  a  large  piece  of  plowed  ground  .and 
scattered  about.  In  alt  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  birds,  mostly 
young  birds.  I  then  drove  to  the  neii  house,  borrowed  a  gun  and  shells 
loaded  with  number  si<c  shot  and  went  back  and  shot  one  adult  female 
and  two  young.  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  get  any  more  adult 
birds.  These  proved  to  ht  pralicola.tiad  <rstablithed  a  record  of  their 
breeding  in  the  Stale.  August  7  ^three  weeks  later),  I  looked  for  them 
at  the  same  place,  but  was  not  able  to  find  a  bird. 

The  plowed  ground  which  they  frequented  was  a  large  patch,  that  had 
been  plowed  in  the  spring,  but  being  so  wet,  the  owner,  Mr.  Lowell 
White,  had  not  planted  ii.  though  in  July  it  was  dry  enough  and  rather 
sandy,  and  well  covered  in  patches  with  weeds.  This  field  is  situated 
about  one  half  mile  from  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Kennebec  County, 
bordering  Somerset  County.  There  are  large  fields  of  sandy  land,  and 
it  is  a  typical  location  for  Otocorii  alfcstrii  firaticala  to  nest.  — J.  Mer- 
TON  SwAiN,  Portland.  Aft. 

The  European  Linnet  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  —  Several  years 
ago —  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter  of  1S94  —  I  secured  an  adult  female 
European  Linnet  {^Acantkii  caHaabiaa),  at  Scarboro',  N.  Y.,  two  miles 
south  of  Sing  Sing.  The  bird  was  shot  from  the  top  of  a  maple  tree.  In  a 
field  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  For  several  days  previous 
to  this  I  had  frequently  seen  and  heard  in  the  region  a  small  flock  of  very 
peculiar  Linnets,  which  were  undoubtedly  of  the  same  species,  as  I  several 
times  saw  them  at  short  range.  There  were  about  five  in  all.  two  or  three 
being  rtd-breasted,  russet-backed  males.  They  were  most  often  seen 
alone,  but  not  infrequently  associated  with  flocks  of  American  Goldfinches. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  the  female  was,  when  shot,  the  only  Linnet 
amongseveral  Goldfinches,  and  the  other  Linnets  were  not  seen  thereafter. 
The  bird  secured  was  in  bright,  unworn  plumage,  and  this  fact,  combined 
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with  that  of  the  presence  of  others  of  the  species,  makes  it  unliketj  that 
It  was  an  escaped  cage-bird.  It  was  identified  by  Dr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  is  preserved  in  my  father's  collection,  > 

So  for  as  I  know,  this  species  has  not  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
though  it  is  always  possible  for  such  birds  to  fly  aboard  irans  Atlantic 
liners  at  sea.  and  slay  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  It  is  probably 
by  this  means  that  most  of  the  stray  European  land  birds  get  to  America, 

Dr.  Marcus  S.  Farr,  of  the  New  York  Stale  Museum,  advises  me  to 
record  this  occurrence  in  'The  Auk,"  even  at  this  laie  date.—GERAi.o  H, 
Thaybr,  Monadnock.  N.  H. 

The  Rough'Winged  Swallow  breeding  in  Connecticut,  and  other 
'Motes.  —  On  June  17,  1900,  I  secured  a  male  Rough-winged  Swallow 
{SitlgidopUry*  serrifennis)  which  was  flying  about  a  little  brackish  pond 
by  the  Thames  River,  near  Gales  Ferry.  Later,  on  June  23.  I  found  in 
a  neighboring  railroad  embankment  two  nests  of  this  species:  Both 
were  dug  into  the  bank  about  an  arm'i  length  and  Just  under  the  over- 
hanging sods  and  roots.  One  of  the  nests,  which  I  examined  carefully, 
contained  Ave  pin-feather  covered  young.  The  parents  were  seen  cir-  1 
cling  nervously  about,  all  four  being  present,  which  led  me  to  believe 
another  nest  must  be  in  the  vicinity,  which  I  failed  to  discover. 

I  found  also  two  male  Hooded  Warblers  (  Wilsonia  milrata)  on  the 
Gales  Ferry  side  of  the  river  un  June  23  and  24,  opposite  the  Montville 
shore  where  I  found  a  single  bird  Inst  June  (see  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p,  360); 
these  two  birds  were  singing  among  the  mountain  laurel  bushes  on  the 
southern  hillsides-  I  also  found  a  single  male  Worm-eating  Warbler 
(Hilmitkerus  vermi'vorus)  singing  in  the  same  locality  on  June  23,  and 
secured  him  on  the  24th.  A  pair  of  Mourning  Doves  {Zenaidnra  mac- 
rouro)  were  seen  on  June  17,  feeding  along  the  beach  at  Gales  Ferry.  — 
Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Loitgv^eod,  Mast. 

The  Proper  Name  for  tbe  Florida  Yqllow-throai.  In  'The  Auk  "for 
July  I,  1900  (p.  125),  Mr.  William  Palmer  adopts  Audubon's  name  rascm 
for  the  southern  form  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat  because,  to  quote 
from  his  paper,  "  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  Florida  bird  occurring 
along  the  Gulf  Coast "  ;  and  also,  because  the  type  specimen  was  "  taken  In 
a  cypress  swamp."  The  first  reason  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  yet  uncon- 
firmed by  specimens  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  substantiated,  of  little 
value,  under  the  circumstances.  The  second  reason  is  an  excellent  one 
for  the  rejection  of  the  name  roacot  for  the  resident  bird. 

The  Florida  Yellow-throat.  Is,  so  far  as  my  esperience  goes,  by  no 
mean*  a  common  bird.  In  Florida,  during  the  winter.  It  is  doubtless  out- 
numbered by  trickas  by  at  least  fifty  to  one.  I  have  invariably  found  it 
in  or  near  grow-ths  of  scrub  palmetto,  whence  the  local  name  '  Palmetto 
Bird.' 
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Audubon't  type  of  rotcot  was  an  immature  bird,  of  which  he  wrote : "  Not 
long  after  the  publicatioD  of  my  first  volume,  I  discovered  theerror  which 
I  had  commined  in  making  the  bird  represented  in  my  iwenty-fouith 
plate  B  new  species,  it  being  only  the  young  of  Sylvia  Irtckasoi  I^jitham  " 
(Om.  Biog.  V,  463).  It  is  true  ttiat  Audubon  might  have  described  the 
young  of  the  resident  bird,  and  hence,  therefore,  of  the  Florida  Yellow- 
throat  which,  Mr.  Palmer  states  with  such  poiitiveness.  occurs  "along 
the  Gulf  Coast."  Audubon's  type,  however,  was  taken  in  western  Miss- 
issippi In  Seplemtier,  ibe  month  when  the  southward  migration  of  Iriciai 
reaches  its  helgiit,  ami,  furthermore,  was  shot  from  "  the  top  brancheisof  a 
high  cvpress  "  (Orn.  Biog.  I,  1^4) — facts  which,  to  my  mind,  essentially 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  representative  of  the  northern  and  not  of  the  resi- 
dent bird,  for  which  latter,  therefore,  we  are  not  qualilied  in  adopting  the 
name  roteo*.  —  Frank  ^L  Cfttipyiiiii,  American  Mnttiim  ef  Natural  His- 
tory, Ne-ai  York  City. 

The  Mockingbird  at  Bamegat,  N.  J.,  and  on  Long  laland,  N.  Y. — 
On  August  25,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  pair  of  wild  Mockingbirds  (^Mimus  polyglottos),  and  on  inquiry 
I  found  a  man  who  said  he  had  heard  a  Mockingbird  singing  Geveral 
times  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  On  the  followlug  day  I  saw 
another  Mockingbird,  presumably  one  of  those  I  had  seen  the  day  pre- 
vious, as  it  was  near  the  same  locality. 

On  August  27,  at  Floral  Part,  L.  I.,  I  saw  a  strange  bird  light  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  fuii-grown  maple  trees  that  line  the  avenue  along  which 
I  was  walking.  Before  I  had  approached  very  near  the  bird  again  took 
wing  and  from  the  manner  of  its  flight,  its  size,  and  prominent  white 
patches  upon  its  wing,  I  am  confident  that  it  was  a  Mockingbird.  While 
the  diBtance  was  rather  great  to  identify  it  absolutely,  I  know  of  no  other 
bird  whicli  could  have  shown  such  wing  color,  except  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker,  but  its  manner  of  flight  was  not  that  of  the  Woodpecker, 
and  we  certainly  would  not  expect  to  see  a  Woodpecker  perched 
on  the  top  branches  of  a  tree  like  a  Robin.  —  John  Lewjs  Ckilds, 
Floral  Park,  Long  hland,  N.   Y. 

Brief  Michigan  Notes.  —  Cook,  in  his  Birds  of  Michigan,  records  Baird's 

Sandpiper  and  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  as  rare  in  the  Slate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  both  are  common  migrants  liere.  My  acquaintance  with  the  Sand. 
piper  [Triaga  iairdii)  date^  from  1S90. .  1  collected  about  twenty-five 
specimens  during  July  and  August  of  that  year,  and  noticed  several  hun- 
dred. They  m.ike  their  appearance  the  latter  part  of  July  and  are  rarelv 
seen  after  Septeml>er  :.  They  prefer  the  Least  and  Semi-palmated  Sand, 
pipers  for  companions  but  I  have  often  observed  them  among  flocks  of 
the  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Lesser  Yellow-legs  and  Killdeer.  The  Gray- 
cheeked  Thrush   {IJylocichla  alictce)  arrives  from  the  north  about  a  week 
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earlier  than  the  Olive-back  and  remslne  a  week  later,  overlapping  the 
Hermit  b^  two  or  three  dajs. 

September  i^,  1893, 1  shot  a  fine  mile  Nelson's  Sparrow  {Amntadramus 
nelsoni).  When  first  seen  it  was  In  companj'  with  a  pair  of  Savanna 
Sparrows.  The  three  were  bathing  in  a  little  pool  on  a  mud  flat.  Later 
it  flew  to  a  reed  top  and  commenced  drying  Its  feathers.  This  taking  to 
a  reed  top  was  unusual  and  resulted  in  its  death. 

September4, 1899,  I  shot  a  Knot  {Ti-in^a  canuiui)  in  immature  plum- 
age. It  came  straight  in  from  the  lake  and  perched  on  a  boulder  about 
300  feet  from  shore.  This  was  near  the  town  of  Port  Austin,  Huron 
County.  The  local  hunters  called  it  a  young  'Robin  Plover'  and  did 
not  consider  it  rare. 

In  June,  1899,  my  brother  added  the  Black- throated  Blue  Warbler 
{Dindreica  carttltscensS  to  the  list  of  birds  breeding  here.  I  have  never 
personally  observed  this  species  In  summer,  but  have  found  the  Black 
and  While  (MtiioUlta  varia).  Golden-winged  {Helmiatkapkila  cktytopera) 
and  Cerulean  {Dtmdro/ca  caralta)  10  be  common  breeders,  and  am  sure 
the  Sycamore  (i).  dominica  albitora)  breeds  although  no  nests  have  yet 
been  discovered. 

During  ten  years  of  careful  field  work  I  have  seen  the  Cardinal  Gros- 
beak (  Cardinalit  eardinalii)  but  twice  and  secured  both  specimens  —  fe- 
male, November  1,  1897,  and  male,  December  3,  1899. — J.  Claire  Wood, 
Dtlreit,  Michigun. 

List  of  the  Rarer  Birds  met  with  during  the  Spring  of  190a  iD  the 
Immediate  Vicinity  of  Toronto. — The  following  list  of  the  rarer  birds 
which  came  under  my  personal  observation  while  taking  field  notes 
during  the  past  season  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Toronto  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  observers. 
May    8.   Cape  May  Warbler  (ZJenif™!™ /i;fr/na),  I  male  seen. 

'■      9.      "         "  "  "  "1  male  taken. 

■'     10.      "        "  ■'  "  "         I  male  taken. 

"     1 1.   Prairie  Warbler  (^DtndroUa  discolor),      I  male  taken, 

"     12.   Orange-crowned  Warbler  ^Helminlkofhila  celafa),  1  male  taken. 

'■      ■•       '  "  •'  "  "  1  female  taken. 

"      13.    Tennessee  Warbler  (^Helmintkophila  pertgrino),  seen. 

■'     15.   Black-poll  Warbler  {Dendroira  striata',  3  males  seen. 

'f     16,   Kirtland's  Wnrbler  (DendroUa  tirtlandi).  I  male  taken. 

'■     18.  Cape  May  Warbler  {Dendroira  tigrina),  I  male  taken. 

"       ■■    Black-poll  Warbler  {Deadroi'ca  ttriala),  males  plentiful. 

■'     19.  Orchard  Oriole  (klcras  sparius),  i  mole  taken. 

•'     io.   Cape  May  Warbler  {Dtndroica  tigrima),  1  male  seen, 
"     !l,   Tennessee  Warbler  {Helmintiopkila  ptregrina'),  2  seen. 

and  three  taken. 
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tA&j  13.   Black-poll  Warblers,  ver;  abundant  from  thU  date  till  June  3. 

"      "    Connecticut  Warbler  ( Geotklypa  agilis),  t  male  taken. 

"    i3.  "  "  '■  "         I  male  taken. 

"    14.  Tennessee  Warbler  {//</H(i»i/io/i»Vn^»"jT-»na),  1  female  taken. 

"      "    Connecticut  Warbler  (Geelklypii  agilis),  i  male  taken. 

"     16.   Black'poll  Warbler  {Dendroira  itriata),  \  female  taken. 

"     17.   Connecticut  Warbler  {Gfolklyfiii  agilis),  1  malcB  seen. 

"     j8.  "  "  "  "       I  female  taken. 

■'     30.  "  "  "  "       1  female  seen. 

■'      "    Mourning  Warbler  iGtiUklyph i>iiladelpHa\  1  male  seen. 
June    I.   Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  (£m^iifMaa^ai'i'i>«M/ri>),  I  female 

June    3.   Orchard  Oriole  {Icterus  ifiMriui'l,  1  male  seen. 
"      4.  '■  ■■  "  "  I   male   taken   and  another 

June    9.   Orchard  Oriole  (fcUrui  ifuriii),  3  males  seen. 

Jul/    5.  ■'  "  "  "  a  pair  nesting. 

Respecting  the  above,  the  records  for  Dendroica  discolor  and  I}, 
kirttandi  atf:  (he  tirst,  so  far  as  I  can  aiicertain,  for  this  locality  i  and 
Icterus spHrius,  while  recorded  once  or  twice  before  from  as  far  east  as 
this  in  Canada,  1  believe  this  to  be  the  first  record  of  its  netting.— 
I.  Hughes  Samuel,  Center  Island,  Toronto,  Canada. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Beyer's  '  The  Avifauna  of  Loniaiana.'  ■  —  This  is  the  l!rgt  attempt  at  an 
enumeration  of  the  birds  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  Is  therefore  a 
most  welcome  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Ihe  distribution  of  the 
birds  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  It  is  the  result,  the  author  (ells  us,  "  of  personal 
observotlon  and  collecting  during  fully  sixteen  years  within  the  limits 
of  our  State.  In  Ihe  pursuit  of  the  study  of  ornithology  I  ha\'e  visited 
nearly  every  section  of  the  State  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
this  way  learned  10  understand  Ihe  variation  of  bird-life  effected  by  the 

'  Louisiana  Herpetology,  with  a  Check-list  of  the  Balrachiani  and  Reptiles 
of  Ihe  Stale,  and  the  Avifauna  of  Louisiana,  with  an  Annotated  List  of  Ihe 
Birds  of  the  State.  By  George  E.  Beyer,  Tulane  University.  Reprinted 
from  Ihe  Proceedings  of  the  Louisiana  Society  of  Naturalists,  1897-1899. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  1900.     (Birds,  pp.  1-45  of  repiinl.) 
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annual  spring  and  fall  migration. "  The  list  proper  is  preceded^(pp.  J-S) 
by  a  verj'  detailed  account  of  tlie  physical  conditions  o£  the  region,  the 
varied  topography  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  markedly  different  areas, 
although  Che  higher  portions  of  the  country,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State,  do  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet.  The  list  num- 
bers 313  species  and  subspecies,  and  a  list  of  ii  others  is  given  as  of  prob- 
able occurrence,  several  of  which  we  are  surprised  to  see  lack  confirma- 
tion as  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  annotations  are  for  the  most  part 
brief,  but  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  paper,  stating  fully  the  manner 
of  occurrence  of  the  birds  as  known  to  the  writer.  While  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  is  followed,  the  changes  in  names  made  in 
the  last  (ninth)  Supplement  are  not  adopted,  the  paper  having  been  pre- 
sented for  publication  in  March,  1399.  though  not  printed  till  a  year  or 
more  later.  The  information  conveyed  in  the  present  list  concerning  the 
species  that  breed  in  the  State  is  especially  important,  and  helps  to  detine 
at  least  where  many  of  our  common  northern  species  do  not  breed.  It  is  sur- 
prising, however,  to  find  that  the  While-bellied  Swallow  {^Tackycintia 
bieohr)  "  occurs  everywhere  in  the  State,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year." 
The  Burrowing  Owl  {Sfeeiyio  cunUularia  hyfogaa)  is  stated  to  be 
"quite  numerous  on  the  prairies,  and  it  undoubtedly  breeds  there  as 
well."  Probably  the  identifications  of  a  few  of  the  species  will  bear 
revision,  as  the  Horned  Larks,  the  Seaside  Sparrows,  and  the  Prairie 
Hen,  which  latter  is  most  likely  the  subspecies  athuatiri.  The  list 
evinces,  however,  careful  and  conscientious  work  and  is  a  most  welcome 
and  exceptionally  Important  addition  to  our  list  of  faunal  papers.  —■ 
J.  A.  A. 

Buma's  'A  Monograph  of  the  Flicker.' '  —  In  his  praiseworthy  mono- 
graph Mr.  Burns  presents  the  results  of  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  this 
species  "  the  leisure  moments  of  five  years,"  with  "  the  generous  aid  of  a 
large  corps  of  enthusiasts."  Although  the  literature  of  the  subject  ha* 
been  extensively  utilized,  the  monograph  is  based  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  author's  own  observations  and  those  of  his  many  correspondents,  and 
i«  therefore  to  a  large  degree  new  material.  The  paper  gives  first  the 
names  of  the  species,  both  technical  and  vernacular,  with  an  account  of 
their  probable  origin  and  significance,  the  vernacular  names  alone,  Includ- 
ing their  variants,  numbering  at  least  one  hundred.  Then  follows  a 
detailed  treatment  of  all  the  principal  incidents  of  the  birds'  natural  his- 
tory, as  its  geographical  distribution,  migrations,  manner  of  flight,  roost- 
ing, '  drum  calls,'  its  varied  notes,  calls  and  song  period,  mating,  nesting 
habits,  eggs,  molt,  food,  enemies,  etc.,  even  to  hybridism  and  atavism. 
In  short,  the  eighty-two  pages  constituting  the  'Monograph'  are  well 

'  A  Monograph  of  the  Flicker  {Colaftes  auratvi).  By  Frank  L.  Bums. 
The  Wilson  Bulletin,  No.  31,  April,  1900,  pp.  i-8j.     Price,  50  cts. 
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filled  with  well-tetected  msttcr,  and  go  far  toward  antwering  «ver_v  impor- 
tant inquirj  reipecting  the  Hfe-hidorj  of  thi*  notable  apeciei.  — J.  A.  A. 

Nash'a  'Check-Liat  of  the  Bird*  of  Ontario."  — Mr.  Nash's  briedj 
annotnled  list  of  the  bird*  of  Ontario  numbers  30J  species,  and  Is  based 
on  the  author's  personal  knowledge,  except  where  credit  Is  given  to  other 
authority.  It  cannot  fail  to  bea  very  useful  and  convenient  summarT  of 
the  ornithology  of  the  Province,  and  is  very  neatly  and  correctly 
printed.— J.  A.  A. 

Macoun's  '  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birda.'  * —  The  itcope  and  character 
of  Mr.  Macoun'8  '  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds '  in  thus  succinctly  stated 
In  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson's  prefatory  note,  namely  :  "It  is  intended  lo 
enumerate  all  of  the  birds  of  the  Dominion  systematicaHy  and  to  bring  to- 
gether the  principal  known  facts  in  regard  10  their  distribution,  migra- 
tions  and  breeding  habits."  In  the  author's  preface  he  further  states  that 
the  'Catalogue'  is  to  also  include  "Newfoundland,  Greenland  and 
Alaska,"  or  the  whole  of  North  America  north  of  the  United  States. 
"  The  nomenclature  and  the  numbers  given  in  the  latest  edition  and  sup- 
plements of  the  Cheek-list  published  by  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  have  been  made  the  basis  of  arrangement  of  the  catalogue."  It 
would  ha^'e  been  advitiabte  to  have  also  added  a  separate  and  consecutive 
series  of  numbers  for  the  species  of  the  'Catalogue.'  Part  I  includes 
NoH.  I  to  3t6  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  and  lakes  in  rather  more  than 
four  fifths  of  all  the  species. 

The  Hrst  enumeration  of  the  birds  of  this  extensive  region  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Fauna  Boreall-Americana'  of  Swain- 
son  and  Richardson,  published  in  1831,  which  contained  167  species. 
In  1S78  a  second  enumeration  was  made  by  Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain. 
restricted  however  to  Canada,  and  thus  excluding  Alaska  and  Greenland, 
the  number  of  species  being  ^56. 

■  Check  List  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  Ontario  |  and  |  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the 
Biological  Section  |  of  the  |  Museum,  |  Department  of  Education  |  Toronto,  ] 
[By  C.  W.  Nash.]  Toronto:  |  Warwick  Bro's,  &  Rutter,  Printers,  Etc.,  68 
and  70  Front  St.  West.  |  1900.  —  8vo,  pp.  58. 

•Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  |  George  M,  Dawson,  C.  M.  G.,  L.  L.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Director  |  —  |  Catalogue  |  of  |  Canadian  Birds.  |  ~  |  Part  I.  | 
Water  Birds,  Gallinaceous  Birds,  |  and  Pigeons.  |  Including  the  following 
Orders :  |  Pygopodes,  Longipennes,  Tubinares,  Steganopodes.  |  Anseres,  Her- 
odiones,  Paludicoix,  Limi-  {  colx,  Gallinx,  and  Columbe.  {  —  |  By  John 
Macoun,  M.  A.,  F.  K.  S,  G.,  Naturalist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 
[Seal.]  Ottawa  ;  |  Printed  by  S.  £.  Dawson,  Printer  to  the  Queen's  Most  | 
Excellent  Majesty,    |  1900. — Svo,  pp.  vii+iiS.     Price  10  cts. 
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The  present  '  Caliilogue '  is  based  largely  on  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survej',  Mr.  Macoun  having  been  collecting  notes  and  obser- 
vations for  this  H-ork  since  1879.  while  Mr.  Spreadborough  lias  be«n 
BimiUrlj  engaged  since  1889,  under  Mr.  Macoun's  supervision.  Their 
journeys  have  extended  to  various  parts  o(  this  wide  area,  from  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  to  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island. 
The  unpublished  notes  of  many  other  observers  have  also  been  utilized, 
as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  subject.  For  Alaska,  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  Arctic  Canada  the  '  Catalogue '  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  pre- 
viously published  observations,  and  even  for  Southern  Canada,  the  pub- 
lished contributions  of  Downs.  Chamberlain,  Mcllwratth,  Dionne,  Wlntle, 
Selon-Thompson.  Fannin,  and  others  are  freely  cited.  There  are  thue 
brought  together  under  each  species  the  principal  known  facts  of  ita 
distribution,  with  usually  a  paragraph  headed  '  Breeding  Notes,'  with  a 
list  of  the  specimens  in  the  Ottawa  Museum,  collected  by  the  Survey. 
The  'Catalogue,'  containing,  as  it  does,  such  a  large  amount  of  pre- 
viously unpublished  matter,  combined  with  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  previously  published  records,  forms  a  compendium  of  orni- 
thological Information  for  the  northern  half  of  North  America  of  great 
permanent  interest  and  value.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  Part  II  the 
coming  winter;  and  the  author  invites  ornllhologists  who  may  receive 
Part  I,  to  send  him  any  additional  facts  on  the  birds  contained  therein 
with  a  view  to  their  publication  as  a  supplement  to  Part  II.  — J.  A.  A. 

Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club.'  —  Beaidei 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  which  contain  many  records  of  interesting 
captures  and  notes  of  field  work,  are  two  papers  published  in  full.  These 
are;  (i)  ' Migration  Data  on  City  Hall  Tower,' Philadelphia,  by  William 
L,  Baily,  which  concludes  with  a  tabular  list  of  56  species  of  birds  that 
were  killed  by  striking  the  lighted  tower  from  August  17,  1897,  to  Octo- 
ber 3:,  1899.  The  number  of  individuals  was  527,  of  which  453  were 
hilled  from  August  23  10  October  31,1899.  (2)  -The  Summer  Birds  of  the 
higher  parts  of  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  Counties,  Pa.,  by  Witmer  Stone. 
This  is  a  briefly  annotated  list  of  98  species,  Mr.  Stone  stales  :  "  The  boreal 
element  in  the  avifauna  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  a 
number  of  years  past  as  the  primitive  hemlock  and  spruce  forest  disappear! 

before  the  advance  of  the  lumberman The  cutting  of  the  timber  and  the 

fires  which  so  frequently  follow  totally  change  the  aspect  of  the  country 
and  completely  exterminate  many  boreal  plants,  while  the  altered  con- 
ditions admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  more  southern  fauna.  a«  evidenced 


'  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club 
of  Philadelphia.  No.  IIL  For  the  years  1S9S  and  1S99.  PublUhed  by  the 
Club.     1900.     8vo.,  pp.  iS. 
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by  the  presence  of  late  _vear»  of  the  ColtonUil  Rabbit,  Q^usll,  Towhee, 
Indigo  Bird,  Yellow  Warbler,  Thrasher,  Chat,  etc."— J.  A.  A. 


Cooke's  'Further  NoieB  on  the  Birds  of  Colarado.' '  —  This  >>  a  '  Sec- 
ond Appendix'  to  Prof.  Cooke'ii  'The  Birds  of  Colorado,'  published  In 
1S97,  this,  and  the  '  First  Appendix,'  published  in  1898,  being  paged  con- 
tinuously wiih  the  original  catalogue.  Several  species  are  heie  added 
to  the  lilt  of  Colorado  birds,  making  the  number  387,  of  which  J43  are 
known  to  breed.  This  is  an  addition  of  about  %%  species  during  [he  three 
years  since  the  publication  of  the  original  list.  Many  notes  are  also 
added  respecting  the  distribution  and  breeding  ranges  of  oiher  species. 
Much  space  is  given  to  notes  based  on  the  study  of  the  collection  of  Col- 
orado birds  made  by  the  late  Edwin  Carter,  representing  "the  work  of  Mr. 
Carter  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Much  of  the  material  was  gathered  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Brecken ridge,  and  the  rest  in  Middle  Park  and 
South  Park,"  at  altitudes  of  7500  to  9500  feet.  The  'Bibliography  of 
Colorado  Ornithology'  is  continued  to  date. 

As  showing  (he  progress  made  in  the  study  of  Colorado  birds.  Prof. 
Cooke  remarks  (p.  2Jo) :  "There  are  twenty-five  Warblers  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  whose  range  Is  said  to  be  '  Eastern 
United  States.'  or  '  Eastern  United  States  to  the  Plains,'  thus  not  including 
Colorado  in  their  habitat,"  of  which  eleven  have  now  been  found  in  Colo- 
rado, and  Prof.  Cooke  eKpects  that  the  other  fourteen  will  yet  be  found  in 
that  State.  This  large  appendix  of  nearly  60  pages  fs  provided  with  an 
Index,  and  merits  the  high  praise  we  gave  the  original  catalogue  (c/  Auk, 
XIV.  1897,  pp.  331.  33^)- -J- A.  A. 

Economic  Ornithology.  —  In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  (XIII, 
PP-  3'4i  3'S)  attention  was  called  to  Dr.  T.  S-  Palmer's  important  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  Bird  Protection,  forming  Bulletin  No.  ii  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
This  was  promptly  followed  by  Circular  No.  ]8  of  the  Division  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  also  by  Dr.  Palmer,  consisting  of  a  '  Directory  of  Slate 
Officials  and  Organizations  concerned  with  the  Protection  of  Birds  and 
Game,"  giving  a  list  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  of  each  State, 
and  of  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada ;  also  a  list  of  National  and  State 
Organizations  interested  in  this  work,  including  their  officers  and  ward- 
ens, with  their  addresses ;  and  also  a  list  of  the  Audubon  Societies, 
organized  especially  for  the  study  and  protection  of  birds,  with  the 
addresses  of  their  Secretaries. 

>  Further  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Colorado.  By  W.  W.  Cooke.  Bulletin  56 
(Technical  Series  No.  5),  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultuial 

College  of  Colorado,  May.  1900,  pp.  181-139. 
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ThU  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Biological  Survey  Circular  No. 
19,  liiued  over  the  signature  of  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  wtilch  deals  with  the  Lacey  Act.  The  Cir- 
cular ts  entitled '  Protection  and  Importation  of  Bird*  under  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  15,  1900.'  It  give*  the  text  of  the  act,  and  explains 
In  detail  its  various  provUioni.  as  relating  to  (1)  Propagation  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Birds;  (j)  Importation  of  Foreign  Animals  and  Birds;  (3) 
Transportation  of  Prohibited  Species;  (4)  Interstate  Traffic  in  Animals 
or  Birds  killed  or  shipped  in  violation  of  State  Laws;  (5)  Preservation 
and  Importation  of  Birds  in  Chaise  of  the  Biological  Survey.  "The 
object."  it  is  stated,  "of  placing  this  work  in  charge  of  an  Executive 
Department  of  the  Federal  Government  was  merely  to  supplement  and 
not  to  hamper  or  replace  the  work  hitherto  done  by  State  commissions 
and  organization* ;  In  other  words,  to  coordinate  and  direct  individual 
efforts,  and  thus  insure  more  uniform  and  more  satisfactory  results  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained.  Greater  uniformity  in  State  legislation  and 
better  enforcement  of  exiating  laws  can  lie  secured  only  by  the  most 
complete  cooperation  between  the  forces  now  at  work  in  the  cause  of  bird 
protection." 

The  importation  of  the  English  or  European  House  Sparrow  and  the 
Starling  is  absolutely  prohibited,  as  is  alio  their  "deliberate  shipment" 
from  one  State  to  another. 

By  this  special  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "  the  Division  of 
the  Biological  Survey  is  hereby  placed  in  charge  of  all  matters  relating 
to  the  preservation  and  importation  of  animals  and  birds  under  this  Act, 
and  until  further  notice  the  Assistant  Chief  of  that  Division  [who  for- 
tunately is  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer]  will  have  immediate  charge  of  the  issue  of 
permits  for  the  importation  of  animals  and  birds  from  foreign  countries. 
All  inquiries  regarding  bird  protection  and  all  requests  for  publication* 
on  the  uses  or  preservation  of  bird*  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Biological  Survey." 

Another  publication  requiring  notice  in  the  present  connection  is  Dr. 
Palmer's  'A  Review  of  Economic  Ornithology  in  the  United  States," 
published  in  the  'Yearbook'  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1899  (pp,  259,  293),  In  this  important  paper  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
'economic  ornithology '  is  deRned,  followed  by  a  brief  historic  sketch  of  the 
'  development  of  American  ornithology,'  and  comments  on  the  following 
topics:  'Investigation*  as  to  the  Value  of  Birds';  the  'Commencement 
of  Investigations  along  Modern  Lines,'  1858  to  18801  and  '  A  Period  of 
Notable  Advance  in  Investigations,'  covering  the  period  from  1S80  to 
the  present  time,  exclusive  of  the  work  of  the  Biological  Survey,  begun 
In  1885.  He  say*.  In  summing  up  the  principal  results  due  to  the  work 
of  individual  investigators;  "The  important  researches  thus  briefly 
noticed  include  four  investigations  on  the  Robin,  an  examination  of  630 
Nebraska  birds  [by  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey  In  1878],  about  1,600  Wisconsin 
bird*  (by  Prof.  F.  H,  King  in  1881],  and  an  investigation  of  2,084  ^"As  of 
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pre^,  Gracklesand  other  speclee  in  Pennej'Itania  [bj  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren  in 
1886],  comprieing  in  all  more  than  5,000  stomachi." 

In  recounting  the  work  of  Ihe  Biological  Survey  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  eitablUhiiient  of  the  Division,  its  firat  publications,  its  functions  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  ornithology,  and  the  result!  of  itsinvettigB- 
tioni,  (i)  regarding  supposed  injurious  birds,  (z)  regarding  l>eneficial 
birds,  and  (3)  a  summarv  of  the  results  of  its  fourteen  years'  worlc. 

He  then  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  '  Commercial  Uses  of  Birds,"  and 
under  the  subheadings  'Game,'  'Eggs,'  'Feathers,'  and  '  Guano,' gives 
some  very  startling  statistics  respecting  the  slaughter  for  the  market 
of  such  birds  as  the  Prairie  Chicken  and  Passenger  Pigeon,  and  the 
enormous  de  St  rue  I  ion  of  the  eggs  of  Gulls  and  Terns,  Murres,  Guillemots 
and  Albatrosses,  for  commercial  purposes,  and  of  Terns  and  Herons  for 
their  plumage.  The  trade  in  Guano  is  not  necessarily  destructive  to  the 
birds  to  which  its  deposition  in  such  vast  quantities  is  due;  but  the 
statistics  here  given  are  of  great  interest,  both  from  a  commercial  and  an 
ornithological  point  of  view.  A  map  showing  the  principal  Guano 
Islands  in  the  Pacliic  Ocean  "  bonded  under  Act  of  1S56*'  for  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  illustrates  this  portion  of  Dr,  Palmer's  article.  "  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  veara  from  1S69  to  1S93,  383,871  tons  of  guano,  valued  at 
$3. 119.831.  were  brought  from  islands  appertaining  to  the  United  States." 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  '  Measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion, Preservation,  and  Introduction  of  Birds.'  Under  this  head  are  given 
the  historjand  results  of  '  bounty  laws,'  'game  laws,'  'criticism  of  game 
laws,'  'efforts  at  uniformity  in  game  laws,'  'special  reairictlons,'  and 
■  prospect  for  enforcement  of  game  laws.'  Also  a  brief  summary  is  given 
of  the  introduction  ai  foreign  birds  and  Its  results. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Dr.  Palmer's  excellent  paper  it  maj  inter- 
est many  readers  of  '  The  Auk '  to  know  what  led  to  the  establishing  of 
the  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  known  at  present  as 
the  Biological  Survey  —  a  branch  of  the  official  work  of  the  Government 
now  so  far-reaching  in  its  relations,  not  only  in  respect  to  economic 
ornithologv,  but  to  scientific  ornithology  and  mammalogv.  Dr,  Palmer 
says:  "One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  was  the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of 
economic  ornithology.  Committees  on  the  English  Sparrow,  bird  mlgra. 
tion,  and  geographical  distribution  were  appointed  at  the  first  meeting, 
and  elaborate  investigations  were  at  once  begun.  The  work,  however, 
had  been  planned  on  such  a  large  scale  that  it  soon  outgrew  the  resources 
of  the  committees,  and  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  union  it  was 
determined  to  present  a  memorial  to  Congress  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  continuing  it In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work.  Con- 
gress granted  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.  to  be  expended  under  the  division 
of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on  July  i,  1885, 
established  a  section  of  economic  ornithology.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  C.  Hnrt  Merriam  investigations  were  outlined  on  a  broad  scale,  to 
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include  the  'food  habits,  distribution,  and  migrations  of  North  Am eri- 
cmn  birds  and  mammals  in  relation  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  for- 
estrj).'  A  year  later  the  section  became  an  independent  division,  and  in 
1896  its  name  was  changed  by  Congress  10  the  broader  title  of  Division 
of  Biological  Survey."— J.  A  A. 

Meyer  and  WiglcBWonh's  '  Birds  of  Celebes.' '  —  We  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  'The  Auk'  this  excellent 
monograph  of  the  '  Birds  of  Celebes,'  in  two  large  quarto  volumes  of  over 
1100  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with  nearly  50  colored  plates.  It  em- 
bodies the  results  of  many  years  of  work  by  experts  in  this  particular  field, 
the  senior  author.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  the  eminent  Director  of  the  Dres- 
den Museum,  having  spent  several  years  ( 1870-73)  in  Celebes  col- 
lecting the  malcrials  for  this  long-contemplated  work.  He  has  thus  not 
only  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  knowing  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
region,  but  of  having  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
species  in  life.  His  valuable  '  Field  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Celebes ' 
appeared  in  '  The  Ibis'  for  1879,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  series  of 
special  papers  on  the  birds  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  region  here  included  as  the  <  Celebesian  area'  embraces  "The 
Talaut  Islands  in  the  north,  the  Sulu  Islands  in  the  east,  and  the  Djampea 

Group   in  the  south The  boundary  so  chosen  ad]oins  to  the  north 

the  southern  limit  of  the  Philippines,  as  defined  by  Tweeddnle,  Worcester 
and  Bourns,  and  others ;  to  the  east  it  coincides  with  Salvadori's  western 
border,  as  drawn  in  his  'Ornitologia  della  Papuasia  e  delle  MoUuchi, 
and  by  other  writers;  to  the  south  it  takes  in  all  the  islands  between 
Celebes  and  the  Lesser  Sundas.  The  book  may  thus  be  sold  to  till  up 
an  ornithological  gap,  and  the  bounds  as  chosen  appear  also  to  be  the 
most  natural,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  Djampea  Group.  "  The 
number  of  species  included  is  393,  with  about  150  additional  subspecies, 
each  being  treated  fully  as  regards  it's  bibliography,  its  plumages  and 
relationships,  its  geographical  distribution  and  life-history,  so  far  as  the 
details  are  known.  The  numerous  colored  plates  give  for  Che  first  lime 
adequate  illustrations  of  the  70  species  here  figured. 

The  'Introduction,'  occupying  130  pages,  treats  subjects  of  general 
interest,  as  the  'Travel  and  Literature'  of  the  region  (pp.  1-16);  the 
'Seasons  and  Winds  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago'  (pp.  17-37); 
'Migration  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago'  (pp.  38-52);  'Variation,' 
in  its  five  phases  of  (i)  individual  variation,  (1)  geographical  variation,  (3) 

■  The  I  Birds  of  Celebes  |  and  |  the  Neighboring  Islands.  |  By  |  A.  B. 
Meyer  and  L.  W.  Wiglesworth.  |  —  |  With  45  Plates  (42  coloured)and  7 
coloured  Maps.  |  —  |  Berlin :  |  R.  Friedl&nder  &  Sohn,  |  1898.  ~ :  vols.  4to. 
Vol.  i,pp.i-xxiii-t-  i-ijo-f- 1-392,  pll.  17  (14  col.)  and  7  col.  maps;  Vol. 
II,  2  II.,  pp.  393-962,  pll.  vol.  !8. 
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leaional  changei,  (4)  ukubI  differences,  and  (5)  changei  depending 
upon  age  '  (pp.  53-79)  ;  and  '  Geographical  Distribution  '  (pp.  S0-130). 
'Migration,'  'Variation,'  and  'Geographical  Distribution'  are  discussed 
from  the  broadest  standpoint  and  with  admirable  conservatism.  Migra- 
tion proper,  though  occurring  to  Only  a  limited  extent,  li  well. marked  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  through  lack  of  competent  resident  observ- 
ers its  detaiU  are  to  a  large  extent  unknown.  In  referring  to  the  local 
movements  of  certain  species  of  Pigeons  at  particular  seasons  the  follow- 
ing raiy  be  of  interest :  "  For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  who  may  be 
apt  to  suppose  that  narrow  straits  of  the  sea  offer  no  barrier  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  tropical  species,  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  so  far 
.from  this  being  the  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  resident  species 
never,  or  very  exceptionally,  cross  the  sea;  vere  it  otherwise  the  species 
would  not  be  found  with  such  restricted  ranges  as  ii  actuallj  the  case." 

Under  the  subheading  'Hereditary  effects  of  shelter  and  exposure' 
(pp.  73-79),  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  origin  of  racket-tall-feat  hers 
and  other  similar  modlHcatJons  of  the  plumage,  which  are  believed  to  be 
due  to  "  the  inherited  results  of  attrition." 

'  Wallace's  line '  is  considered  at  length  under  *  Geographical  Distri- 
bution,' the  views  of  previous  authors  cited  respecting  it,  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  that,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  question  it  is 
a  "waste  of  time  to  speculate  on  it  with  the  help  of  an  up-and-down 
system  for  the  islands  and  continents,  just  as  required."  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  Celebesian  birds  is  tabulated  and  the  relationships  of  the  avi- 
fauna of  Celebes  as  a  whole  and  of  the  several  lesser  groups  of  islands  is 
considered  at  length,  "The  results  of  our  study  of  the  birds  of  Celebes," 
say  these  authors,  "as  well  as  of  those  of  the  countries  around,  Is  that  by 
its  avifauna  Celebes  has  far  stronger  connections  with  the  Philippines 
than  with  any  of  the  neighboring  lands,  and  that  the  relation  of  Its 
birds  with  the  Oriental  Region  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  with  the 
Australian  Region." 

In  regard  to  methods  of  nomenclature  in  the  case  of  subspecies,  the 
authors,  while  freely  employing  trinomials  for  auch  forms,  are  not  fully 
satisfied  that  some  better  system  may  not  be  devised.  They  say :  "  Per- 
haps in  future  —  when  the  want  becomes  sufiiclently  pressing  to  necessi- 
tate such  a  ilep  —  a  somewhat  considerable  change  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  present  day  may  be  effected  as  follows :  species  as  at  present  defined 
will  remain  under  their  original  binomials ;  subspecies  under  trinomials ; 
but  the  degree  of  relationship  between  the  interconnecting  forms  to  these 
subspecies  will  be  displayed  by  the  use  of  numbers  —  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  chemical  formulie.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Haliastur  indus  — 
taking  four  degrees  of  relationship  into  consideration  —  the  typical  sub«pe- 
cies  wilt  be  Haliaatur  irnius  tyfiicut,  that  of  New  Guinea  ff.  indmt  girrtit- 
era ;  that  of  Celebes,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  three  time*  as 
strong  a  connection  with  girrintra  as  with  typlcus,  win  be  represented 
as  H.  imiui^  girrenera, ;  that  of  Java  being  just  about  midway  in  charac- 
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ters  as  H.  iadtis,  girr*itrra,;  that  of  Malacca  as  H.  iiidns,  girreiura. 
ThU  method  could  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  refinement,  and  is  certainly 
less  complex  than  the  use  of  a  quadrinomlal  tuch  as  Hatiaitur  indut  fir- 
rtHtra  ambiguiia"  —  the  latter  a  name  applied  to  the  New  Guinea  form 
\>y  BrUggeman.  They  add  in  a  footnote:  "We  are  not  eo  sanguine  at 
to  believe,  that  our  brother  ornithologists  will  adopt  our  innovationa  of 
nomenclature,  but  we  trust  that  future  '  rules  of  nomenclature '  will  also 
lake  into  consideration  cases  like  this,  and  make  some  proposition  which 
can  be  generally  adopted."  The  suggestion  is  worthy  of  conei deration, 
at  the  matter  U  one  with  which  other  workers  have  had  to  struggle, 
though  ac  yet  they  have  hardly  dared  to  introduce  innovations  respecting  it. 
As  a  source  of  general  information  on  the  birdi  of  Celebes  and  neigh- 
boring Islands,  this  admirable  work  will  ever  remain  an  authority,  not 
only  on  the  technicalities  of  the  subject  but  on  the  habit«  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  apecies.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Publicationa  Received.—  Allen.  J.  A.  List  of  Birds  Collected  In  the 
District  of  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith.  (Bull.  Am. 
MuB.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  pp.  1 17-1S3,  Aug.  15,  1900.) 

Bang*,  Otltram.  (1)  Description  of  a  New  Rice  Grackle  (Proc.  New 
Engl.  Z06I.  Club,  II,  pp.  11,  12,  June  30,  1900).  (1)  List  of  Birds  Col- 
lected by  W.  W,  Brown,  Jr.,  at  Loma  del  Leon,  Panama.  {Ibid.,  pp.  13- 
34,  Sept.  10,  1900.) 

Beat,  F.  E,  L.  Food  of  the  Bobolink,  Blackbirds,  and  Grackle*.  Bull. 
No.  13,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.     8vo,  pp.  77. 

Bennetta.  W.  j.  Notes  on  the  Food  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  (Bull.  Wis- 
consin Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  April,  igtx).) 

Bonbotc,  J.  Lewis.  On  Moult  and  Colon  re  hanges  in  Birds.  (Ibis, 
July,  1900,  pp.  464-474.) 

Cooke,  W.  W.  The  Bird!  of  Colorado.  A  Second  Appendix.  Bull.  j6, 
Agrlc.  Exp.  Station  of  Agric.  College  of  Colorado,  May,  1900. 

Cunie,  Rolla  P.  A  New  Bird  of  Paradise.  (Proc.  C.  S.  Nat.  Mu*.  Vol. 
XXII,  pp.  497-499-) 

DuboN,  Alphonse.     Synopsis  Avium,  Fasc.  Ill,  pp.  161-224.  p"-  "'  ^nd 

Dwight,  Jonathan,  Jr.  The  Plumage  and  Moults  of  the  Indigo  Bunting 
{Pasttrina  cyauea).  (Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XI,  No.  277,  pp.  627-630, 
April,  1900.) 

Pinsch,  Otto.  (1)  On  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  by  Mr.  Karl  SchSdIer 
at  Sekru,  northwest  coast  of  New  Guinea.  (Notes  from  the  Leyden  Mus. 
Vol.  XXII,  pp.  49-69-)  (2)  Ueber  eine  auscheinend  neue  Art  Dlcaeum 
vom  Arfak-Gebirge,  New  Guinea.  {Ibid.,  p.  70.)  (3)  Zur  Catalogisir- 
ung  der  ornithoioglschen  Abtheilung.     (Ibid.,  pp.  75-125.) 

Howe,  R.  Hetier,  Jr.  Notes  on  Rhode  Island  Ornithology,  Vol.  I, 
No.  3,  July,  1900. 
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Huntington.  Dwight  W.  In  Brush,  Sedge,  and  Stubble.  Part  VIU, 
1900. 

Lee,  Oswin  A.  J.  Among  British  Birds  in  their  Nesting  Hauntr. 
Part  XVI,  1900. 

Lucas,  Frederic  A.  Characters  and  Relations  of  GaUinuloidei,  a  Foiti) 
Gallinaceous  Bird  from  the  Green  River  Shales  of  Wyoming.  (Bull. 
MuB-  Comp.  Zool.  XXXVI,  No.  4.  pp.  79-84,  pi.  i,  Aug.,  1900.) 

Newton,  Alfred.  The  Great  Sheam-ater  in  Scottish  Waters.  (Ann. 
Scottish  Nat.  Hist.,  Jul_v.  1900,  pp.  :4i-i47.) 

Palmer,  T.  S.  (1)  A  Review  of  Economic  Ornithology  in  the  United 
States.  (Yearbook  Depart,  of  Agriculture  for  1899,  pp.  3.^5-291.)  (1) 
A  Directory  of  the  Slate  Ofticial.i  and  Organiiations  concerned  with  the 
Protection  of  Birds  and  Game,  Circular  No.  i8,  U.  S.  Dept,  Agric, 
Division  of  Biological  Survey,  July  lo.  1900. 

Bey,  Engine-     Die  Eier  der  Vogel  Mitte!  euro  pas.     7  und  8  Lieferung. 

Shufeldt,  R.  W  The  Ornithological  Results  of  the  Polar  Expedition 
under  Nanaen.     (Am.  Nat..  Vol.  XXXIV,  May,  1900,  pp.  417  -420.) 

American  Joum.  Sci.,  July-Sept.,  1900. 

Annals  of  Scottish  Nat.  Hist.,  July,  190a 

Bird-Lore,  II,  Nos.  4  and  5, 1900. 

Bird!  and  Nature,  VIII,  No-  2.  Sept.,  1900. 

Bulleun  Brit.  Orn.  Club.  No.  LXXIII,  1900. 

Canadian  Record  of  Science,  VIII.  No.  4,  1900. 

Condor.  The,  II,  Nos.  4  and  5.  1900. 

Foreat  and  Stream.  LV,  Nos.  i-ij,  1900. 

Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  XIX,  No.  6,  June,  1900. 

Journal  of  the  Maine  Orn.  Soc.,  II,  No.  3,  July,  1900, 

Knowledge,  XXXllI,  Nos.  17S  and  179,  1900- 

Naturatitt,  The.  A  Month.  Journ.  Nat.  Hisl.  for  North  of  England, 
Nos.  5JJ-524,  1900. 

DrnilhologischeB  Jahibuch,  XI,  Nos.  4,  5,  July-Oct„  1900. 

Omithologische  Monai>berichte,  VIII.  Nos.  7-9,  190a. 

Omithologitche  Monnttschrift,  XXV,  Noh.  S-10,  1900. 

Osprey,  The,  IV,  Nos.  9-12.  1900- 

Oltawa  Naturalist,  XIV,  Nos.  4-6,  1900. 

Our  Animal  Friends,  XXVII.  No>.  11  and  li,  and  XXVIII,  No.  I,  1900. 

Records  of  the  Australian  .Vluseum.  HI.  No.  7,  June.  1900. 

Wilson  Bulletin,  Nos.  30-3;,  1900, 

Science,  |;).  XI.  Nos.  2S6  and  287,  and  XII,  Nos.  sSS-joo,  1900. 

Zoblogist,  The,  (4).  Nos.  4J-44,  1900. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Habita  of  the  Goony,  and  Notes  on  VaTiability  of  Birds'  Songs. 
Editors  of  '  The  Auk  ' ;  — 

Dtar  Sirs :  —  In  hU  Interesting  paper  on  Ihe  '  Occurrence  of  American 
Birds  tn  Hawaii,  in  the  July  Auk  (Vol.  XVU.  pp.  201-106)  Mr.  Henshaw, 
writing  of  the  Brown  Goonej'  (Gony  t),  Diomedea  cAiatmia,  records  "  the 
added  fact  that  the  Goonies  also  roost  upon  the  veGsel'a  yards  at  nighl." 
It  this  a  fact  ?  My  observations  tend  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  sev- 
eral voyages  on  the  Pacific  I  have  noticed  that  these  Albatrosses,  early  in 
the  morning,  invariably  came  from  far  astern  of  the  ship,  indicating  that 
they  had  been  resting  on  the  water  during  the  night.  Although  a  cold- 
sea  bird,  they  not  infrequently  follow  a  vessel  many  miles  into  the  tropics. 
May  I  advert  to  another  item,  on  page  305  ?  In  the  notice  of  "Ober- 
hoUer  on  Birds  from  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California,'  a  quotation  is 
given  praising  the  striking  vocal  performances  of  the  Western  Meadow- 
lark  {SturHella  magna  Htglecta).  An  editorial  comment  expressing 
non-agreement  with  Mr.  Ooerholser's  conclusion  is  added.  Mr.  Ober- 
hoUer  is  not  alone  in  his  admiration  for  the  song  of  this  species  —  or 
subspecies.  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Tliompson,  in  one  of  his  charming 
descriptions,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  rapturous  music  this  bird  pours 
forth.  In  the  many  years  I  have  known  it,  I  never  heaid  any  note  liner 
than  the  somewhat  husky  whistle,  that  was  not  to  be  compared,  so  I 
thought,  wiih  the  clear  tiute-like  carol  of  the  Eastern  Meadowlork.  The 
question  arises  —  may  there  not  be  individuals  of  surpassing  vocal  powers .' 
While  In  Nova  Scotia  the  past  summer  I  saw  and  heard  a  Robin  sing- 
ing in  a  strain  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  listened  to  from  a  Robin  before. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  the  unmistakable  Robin  song,  but  it  was  strangely 
wild  and  glorified.  There,  too,  was  the  bird,  only  of  darker  head  and 
ruddier  breast  it  seemed,  as  befitted  this  exceptional  singer.  Some  writer 
—  perhaps  Mr.  Torrey  —  has  told  us  of  local  differences  in  voice  in  the 
case  of  the  familiar  Merula  migratoria.  May  there  not  be  still  greater 
differences  among  individuals  of  certain  forms.'  Baltimore  Orioles  may 
be  cited  as  an  instance  in  favor  of  this  view. 

G.  S.  Mead. 
Sail  Francisco,  Cal., 
August  18,  1900. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Hbrbafter,  until  further  nolice,  '  The  Avk  '  will  be  Issued  from  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  instead  of  from  New  York,  its  distribution  having  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Wheeler,  who  for  many  years  past  hat 
been 'The  Auk"  printer,  to  whom  communications  concerning  subscrip- 
tions should  be  sent,  addressed,  Edward  W.  Wheeler,  Printer  and  Pub- 
lisher, 30  Bojlston  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Manuscripts  Intended  for 
publication,  books,  and  pamphlets  for  review,  and  all  eichenges,  should 
be  sent,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Editor,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York  City,  N,  Y. 

The  Eiomtebnth  Annual  Comgrbss  of  the  American  OrnlthoiogUtt' 
Union  will  be  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  beginning  on  the  evening  of 
November  12,  1900.  The  evening  session  will  be  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  members  and  the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine  business. 
Tuesday  and  the  following  days,  the  sessions  will  be  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  scientific  papers,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Mem- 
bers intending  to  present  communications  are  requested  to  forward  the 
titles  of  their  papers  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  H.  Sage,  Portland  Conn., 
so  OS  to  reach  him  not  later  than  November  S.  The  sessions  will  doubt- 
less be  held  in  one  of  the  lecture  halls  of  the  University  Museum. 

In  connection  with  this  Congress  of  the  Union  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  Audubon  Societies,  who  will  be  sent 
as  authorized  representatives  of  their  respective  Societies,  for  [he  purpose 
of  establishing  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Societies  and  the  Union, 
and  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  more  systematic  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  the  Societies. 

Mr.  Chari.es  C-  Marble,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  at  his  home  In  Chicago,  September  15,  1900,  of 
heart  disease,  at  the  age  of  51  years.  Mr.  Marble  was  until  recently  editor 
of  the  illustrated  magazine  '  Birds,'  so  well  known  as  a  popular  magazine 
of  ornithology.     He  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  moved  to  Chicago  in  1893. 

As  DOUBTLESS  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  'The  Birds 
of  North  and  Middle  America,"  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  ready  for 
the  printer.  In  reference  to  this,  doubtless  Ihe  most  Important  work  on 
American  birds  ever  undertaken,  we  are  permitted  to  give  the  following 
Interesting  information,  kindly  furnished  at  our  request  by  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Richmond : 

In  September,  1S94,  Mr.  Ridgway  undertook,  by  direction  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitutlon,  the  preparation  of  a  treatise 
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on  the  ornithology  of  North  and  Middle  America,  and  now,  after  six  years 
of  preliminarj  work,  the  first  volume  is  ready  for  the  printer,  and  has 
been  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  National 
Museum. 

The  work  it  based  mainly  on  the  collections  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum, but  much  additional  material  has  been  consulted  in  the  large  museums 
and  private  collections  throughout  the  country.  It  will  probably  run 
through  seven  octavo  volumes,  of  about  600  pages  each. 

About  3000  species  and  subspecies  will  be  dealt  with,  accompanied  by 
full  descriptions,  to  which  will  be  added  the  geographical  distribution  and 
synonymy  of  each.  The  synonymy,  already  completed,  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care,  special  pains  having  been  taken  to  verify  each  reference, 
giving  the  exact  orthography  of  the  original  citation,  and  no  references 
have  been  included  which  do  not  deal  with  some  important  fact  in  the  dis- 
tribution, life  history,  or  status  of  the  species.  The  type  locality  and  loca- 
tion of  the  type  of  each  species  will  be  given,  when  known. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  wilt  be  similar  to  that  of  the  recently 
published 'Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America,' by  Jordan  and  Evermann; 
but  owing  to  the  more  entensive  literature  of  birds  the  synonymy  will  be 
of  greater  length. 

Keys  will  be  given  for  families,  genera,  and  species,  including  all  extra- 
limital  American  families ;  in  the  case  of  genera  tfnd  species  extraitmital 
members  will  be  included  only  when  few  in  number,  when  a  brief  synon- 
ymy will  be  given  in  footnotes. 

Outline  drawings  of  generic  details  of  all  genera  included  In  the  work 
will  be  given,  similar  to  those  in  the  author's  '  Manual.'  The  geograph- 
ical limits  will  be  the  entire  continent  of  North  America  down  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  including  the  West  Indies, 
isolated  Caribbean  islands,  and  Curasao,  Aruba,  and  Bonaire  1  also  the 
Galapagos  group. 

The  second  volume  is  well  under  way,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  printer 
about  the  end  of  the  year.  Much  progress  has  been  made  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  work,  such  as  the  synonymy,  keys  to  families,  sequence  of  sub- 
jects, etc.,  and  it  is  expected  that  volumes  will  be  completed  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  r  year. 

R.  H.  PoRTBR,  the  well  known  London  publisher,  announces  as  ready 
for  publication  an  important  work  by  Richard  M.  Harrington,  entitled, 
'  The  Migration  of  Birds  as  observed  at  Irish  Lighthouses  and  Lightships, 
including  the  Original  Reports  from  1888-97,  "O"*  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  an  Analysis  of  these  and  of  the  previously  published  Reports 
from  1881-87.  Ti^ether  with  an  Appendix  giving  the  measurements  of 
about  1600  Wings.'  The  work  will  form  a  thick  octavo  volume  of  980 
pages,  and  the  edition  will  be  limited  to  350  copies.  The  price  will  be 
JSS  net. 
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Wb  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  second  volume  of  the 
late  Dr.  Stark's  '  Birds  of  South  Africa '  f  R.  H.  Porter,  London)  it  being 
prepared  for  publication  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  from  materiali  gathered 
hy  Dr.  Stark.  As  shown  by  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  (Auk,  XVII. 
pp.  190,  iQt),  the  work  U  a  most  Important  contribution  to  the  ornithol- 
ogy of  South  Africa. 

The  same  publiEher  will  also  soon  bring  out  the  second  part  of  Volume 
II  of  G.  E.  Shelley's  'Birds  of  Africa,'  thus  completing  the  work,  of 
which  Volume  I  appeared  In  1806,  and  Part  I  of  Volume  II  In  1900.  An 
extended  notice  of  (his  important  work  will  be  given  later. 

A  NEW  work  on  'The  Birds  of  Ireland,"  by  Richard  J.  Ussher  and 
Robert  Warren,  Is  announced  by  Gurney  &  Jackson  (London),  In  one 
volume,  demy  octavo,  of  430  pages,  with  7  plates,  1  maps  and  other  illus- 
trations. Price,  £1  los.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  distribution 
of  each  species  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  its  seasonal  movements  within 
the  Island. 

Thb  Australian  Mvsel'm,  Sydney,  will  soon  issue,  as  'Monograph 
No.  II,'  the  '  Catalogue  of  Nests  and  Eggs  of  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  by 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  North,  Ornithologist  to  the  Australian  Museum.  This  work 
was  lirGt  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian  Museum  in  1S89  as 
No-  XII  of  their  series  of  '  Catalogues,'  but  being  now  out  of  print,  the 
Trustees  have  decided  to  issue  a  new  work  In  an  enlarged  form  by  the 
same  author.  There  will  be  representations  of  about  600  eggs  on  30  full- 
sized  plates  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  them  hand-colored 
for  those  who  desire  it.  ' 

Some  of  the  nests  and  breeding  haunts  of  the  birds  will  also  be  shown 
on  fuH-siied  plates,  but  the  greater  number  will  be  inieispersed  among 
the  texti  where  also  a  large  number  of  the  birds  themselves  will  be  fig- 
ured. The  photographs,  from  which  the  plates  representing  the  nests  are 
made,  have  mostly  been  taken  by  the  author  personally,  many  of  them  >a 
)itu,  and  show  the  actual  surroundings  of  the  birds'  homes.  The  black 
and  white  drawings  of  the  birds  are  by  Mr.  Neville  Cayley,  so  well  known 
for  his  life-like  drawings  and  paintings  of  birds.  The  letterpress  will  con- 
tain descriptions  of  the  birds,  their  nests,  eggs  and  haunts,  and  an  account 
of  their  life  history.  The  preparation  of  the  plates  Is  now  weil  advanced. 
The  work  will  be  issued  in  parts,  and  the  price  to  subscrjliers  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  35s.  for  the  complete  work  uncolored.  Orders  may  be 
sent  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  or 
to  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trilhner  &  Co.,  London,  "  or  any  Booksellers." 

Those  interested  in  the  sanitation  of  birds'  nests  will  find  an  interest- 
ing communication  in  the  magazine  'Knowledge'  for  March,  1900 
(p.  66),  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  WItherby,  entitled  '  Mlstle  Thrush  swallowing 
Droppings  of  Young.' 
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levaillnntii,  179. 

melanopteruB,    179. 
senex.  179. 
torqiiatui,  179. 
torquatuB  conglcus,  179. 
tridnctylus,  179. 
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Ljblua  undatuB,  179. 
vieilloti,  179, 
xoinbae.  179. 

Macoun,  John,  notice  of  his  'CatB' 
logue  of  Canadian  Bird*,'  394. 

MacpherKon,  H.  A.,  notice  of  hli 
'  lliBtor^  of  Fowling,'  85. 

Macrorhamphus  griseus,  370,  371. 
scolopacpus,  370,  371,  37S. 

MacroIarsuB.  167. 

Magpie,  American,  244. 

Mailliard,  Joseph,  formaldehyde 
as  an  aid  in  collecting  ornitho- 
logical Bpecimena,  31S-310. 

Maitacca,  399. 

MallHrd.  17U.  141.338,  350. 

Mallophaga,  81  ■ 

Manikup.  179. 


albifro 


179. 


albifrons  peruv 
Marble,  Charles  C,  notice  of  death 

Mareca  ameriiana,  339. 
Martin,  Purple,  346. 
Maynard.  C.  J.,  notice  of  hi>  paper 
on  new  birds  from  the  Bahamai, 
.87. 
Mead,  G.  S.,  the  Red  headed  Wood- 
pecker   near    Chicago,   III.,   67; 
habits  of  the  Gonny,  and   notei 
on  variabililv  of  bird  longa.  403. 
Meadovrlark,  345. 

Highland,  i66. 
Western,  244.  305,  345,  403. 
Mecocerculus  nigriceps,  18?. 

urichi,  185. 
Megascope  aKio  kennicoltii,  350. 
asio  mccalli,  3+3. 
Aammeolus,  tS6. 
Ilammeolus  idahoentii.  1S6. 
Melanerpes  aiirifrons.  344. 
carol  in  u«,  174- 

dubius  venecmcla,  159. 
ervthrocephalus.  67,  174,344. 
frontalis,  257. 
santacruzi  fumosua,  158. 
torquatus,  352. 
Meleagrih  gallopavo,  no. 

gollopavo     intermedia.    133, 


Metosizpa  fnsciata  gulti 
georgiana,  71. 
lincolni.  346. 


Meloapiia  melodia  kcnaiensia,  19. 

melodia  montana.  145. ' 
Merganser  americanus,  141. 

serrator,  71,350. 
Merganticr,  American.  142. 
Hooded,  308.  J09,  33S. 
Red-breasted,    71,    1S3,    203, 
3.iO- 
Mergus  serralor,  303. 
Merlin,  Black,  10,105.352. 

Richardson's,  105,  343, 
Merriam.  C.   Hart,   review   of   hie 
'  Biological    Survey    of     Mount 
Shasta,  California,' 73. 
Merula  albiventrls  fuaa.  83. 

migratoria,  73.  107.  177,  348. 
migratoria    propinqua,    107, 
HS'  3S7- 
Metallura  diitrlcta,  83. 
Merer,  A.  B.,  and   L.  W.  Wigles- 
worth,  review  of  their  '  The  Bird* 
of  Celebes,'  399. 
Mezotreron,  So. 

doherivi,  So. 
Microligea,  iij. 
Micropalama  himanlopus,  104,  364, 

370- 
Micruria  craveri,  16S. 
hypoleiica,   16S. 
Milne-Edwards,    Alphonie,    notice 

of  death  of.  320. 
Mtlvulus  forlicatuE,  344. 
tyrannui,  199- 


MilvL 


,167. 


Mlmocichla  plumbea,  389. 
Mimusgundlachii.  339. 

polrglotto*.  34S,  390. 
Mniotilta  varia,  347>  3^7.  39'- 
Mockingbird,  34S,  390. 

Gundlach's.  389. 

Mountain,  68. 

Plumbeous,  389. 

Spanish,  345. 
Molothrus  ater,  106,  345. 

aler  obscurus,  345. 
Moore,  Willie  H.,  New  Brunswick 

notes,  177- 
Motmot.  Goldman  «.  156. 
Murre.  BrUnnich's.  185. 308. 

Pacific.  76- 
Muscivora,  167. 
MyiarchuB  crinitua,  345.364, 

leucaysleniis,  388. 
Myiopagis  placens  jalicenais.  164. 
Mviopatls  montensii.  Si. 
Myiozetetes  similis.  134. 

siraills  superciliosuE,  114. 


-dbvGex')'^le 


Nannoptbrvm,  So. 
harriBi,  So. 

Nansen,  Fridtjof,  see  Collet,  Rob- 

Nash,  C.  W..  notice  of  his  '  Check- 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Ontario,' 394. 

Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union, 
notice  of  Proceedings  of  its  first 
Annual  Meeting,  311. 

Nehrling,  H.,  Evening  Grosbeak 
( Coccolkraustes  vtsferiiaus).  394  ; 
bird  notes  from  Sao  Paulo,  Bra- 
zil. J98. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  description  of  a  new 
subspecies  of  MtUagrh  gallo- 
fa-vo  and  proposed  changes  in 
the  nomenclature  of  certain  North 
American  birds.  130-1 26  j  de- 
scription of  thirty-  new  North 
American  birds  in  the  Biological 
Survey  Collection,  153-370. 

Nettion  carol inen sis,  339,  350. 

Newton,  Alfred,  notice  of  his  'Dic- 
tionary of  Birds',  77. 

Nicholas,  G.  L-,  the  Swallow-tailed 
Kite  at  Piermont.  N.  Y.,  386. 

Nlghthawk.  106,  244. 
Little,  288. 
Texan,  344. 
Western,  344. 


Kis 


.67. 


Norton,   Arthur   11.,   on   the    per- 
fected    plumage    of    the     King 
Eider  (Somaittta  sptelabilii\,  16- 
18. 
Numenius  hudsonlcus,  177.  351. 

longirostris,  341,  37a 
Nuthatch,  Pigmv,  107, 

Red-breasted,  73,  245. 
Slender-billed,  107. 
WhiK-breasted,  72. 
Nuttallornis  borealis,  365. 
Nyctala  richardsonil,  105. 
Nyctlbius  jamaicenais  mexlcanua, 
260. 


Obbuholsbr,  Harrj  C.,  ■  new 
Wren  from  Alaska,  25,  36;  fur- 
ther note  on  the  specific  name 
of  Falce  rtgtilut,  173;  notice  of 
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his   paper  on  the   Flammulated 
Screech  Owls,  186;  notice  of  his 
paper   on  a   collection   of   birds 
from  Liberia,  186;  notice  of  his 
paper    on    birds    from    Central 
Asia,  304;  notice  of   his   'Cata- 
logue of  ■  Collection   of   Birds 
from  Madagascar,'  304  ;  notice  of 
his  'Notes  on  tome  Birds  from 
Santa  Barbara  Islands,  Cal.,  304. 
Ochthodixta  pernix,  83. 
Oidemia  deglandl,  351. 
perspiclllata,  350. 
Old-squaw,  309. 
Olor  columbianua,  339. 
Oporornis,  336. 

agllis,  305. 
Oreortjn  p  let  us,  46. 

pictus  confinis.  46. 
pictus  plumiferus,  46. 
Oriole.  Baltimore.  399,  345.  365. 
Bullock's,  106.  343. 
Orchard,  345.  39:,  393. 
Oroscoptes  mo  n  tan  us.  348. 
Orpheus  montanus,  68. 
Orthorhyncus,  167. 
Osgood,   Fletcher,   feeding   habits 

of  the  Pine  Siskin.  395. 
Ospre;',  American.  344,  343. 
Otocorls   alpestris   arenicola,    175, 
144. 
alpestris  giraudi,  345. 
alpestris  leucoliema,  106. 
alpestris  praticola,  175.  3S7. 
Oven-bird,  191. 

Owl,  Ameriran  Barn,  177,  187.  343. 
Bahaman  Burrowing,  287. 
Barn,  66.  70. 
Barred,  70,  29S. 

ing      105,    244.    343, 


.,^9= 


ifornia  P 


Great  Gray.  72. 
Great  Horned,  7  ,  105. 
Long-eared.  344.^ 
Kennlcott's  Screech.  351. 
Richardson's.  105. 
Short-^ared,  184,344,  343. 
Snowy,  307,  309. 
Texan  Barred.  343. 
Texan  Screech,  343. 
Western  Barred,  105. 
Western  Horned,  343. 
ter-catcher,  American,  341. 
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Pall  ASIC  ARBO,  So. 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  noiice  of  his  'Leg- 
islation for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  otiier  than  Game  Birds,' 
314!  do.  his  'Director^'  of  Stale 
Officials  and  Organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  Protection  o£ 
Birds  and  Game,'  31(6;  do.  hie 
'  Review  of  Economic  Omithol- 
ogv  in  the  United  Stales,  397. 

Palmer.  William,  noiice  of  his  'The 
Avifauna  of  Pribilof  Islands, '74; 
ecology  of  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat'and  its  relatives,  116-141. 

Pan,  178. 

Pandion  hallxtus  carolinenais,  71, 


144. 

Parabuteo  uniclnctus  harnsi,  341. 
Parauque.  Merrill's,  344. 
Parrot,  Trea  Marias,  156. 
Partridge,  California.  48. 

Chestnut-bellied  Scaled,  47. 

Gambel's,  33,  33,  49. 

Massena.  31,  50. 

Mountain,  46, 

Plumed.  46, 

San  Pedro,  46. 

Scaled,  47. 

Valley,  48. 
Parugatricapillufl.  73. 

atricapillus  occiden talis,  357. 

BtricapilluB     septentrionalis, 
107. 

bicolor  texeniit,  348. 

carolinensis  agilis,  34S. 

gam  belt,  107. 

hudionicus,  113. 

hudsonlcu*  columbianuB,  107. 

hiidsonicus  evura,  113,  tl8. 

hudaoniciis  stoneyl,  ti8. 

rufescena.  357. 
PasserculuB  sandwicheniis  lavanna, 

193- 
Pasaer  domesticus,  57,  87. 
Passe  rel  la  iliac  a,  72. 

lliaca  annectene,  jo. 

lliaca  fuliginoaa,  30, 

jliaca  insmariB,  30. 

iliaca  achistacea.  14.^. 

iliaca  townsendi,  30. 

lliaca  unalaachensis,  30,  356. 
Passerlna  cjanea,  327-33'- 
Pearson,    llenry  J.,   noiice   of   his 

'  Bevond  Petsora  Eastward.'  307. 
Pearson.  T.  Gilbert,  noiice  of  his 
'  Preliminarv  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Chapel  Hill",  N.  C  82. 


*•■  [a 

Pedlcecetei  phatianellui,  164. 

phaaianellua  campeslria,  164. 

phatianellus      colurabianuB, 
164. 
Pelican,  American  White,  177,  338. 

Brown,  338. 
Pelecanoides.  167. 
Pelecanu*    eryihrorhynchus,     177, 

.    -"^^  o 

fuscus,  338. 
Periquilo,  199. 
PerisoreuB  canadensis,  71. 
Perlssospiza,  304. 

Perrior,  A.  W.,  the  Bohemian  Wai- 
wine   In   Onondaga   Counly,  N. 
v.,  68. 
Petrochelldon  lunlfrons,  347,  356. 
Peuciea  leBtivalig  bachniani,  296. 

case  in  I,  346. 
Pewee,  Alaskan  Wood,  116. 

We  a  tern  Wood,  3.?  3. 

Wood,  345,  363. 
Phalacrocurax  carlio,  176. 

dilophua  cincinalus,  350. 

harrlal,  80, 301, 

mwicanus,  338. 

pelagicus  robust  us,  350. 
PhalxnoptiluB  nuttallt,  106. 
Phalarope,  Red,  203. 
PhalaropuB  lobatui,  309.  370. 

tricolor,  370. 
Pharomachrus  festatus,  Si, 
Philohela  minor,  370. 
PhCTbe,  34S- 

Say'e,  353. 

Phyllostrephua  capensis,  179. 

terrestris,  179. 
Piasano,  344. 
Pica  pica  hudaonica,  344. 
Picoides,  167. 

ij6,    117,    119. 


'": 


1.  131. 


americanus     bacatua,  136, 

140. 

amerlcanut     dorsal  is,  1J9, 

fatciatui,  iiS, 
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Picoidei   arctlcui  arctic ui,  119,  139. 
arcticu*  Mnuifcntria,  131. 139. 
dorsalU,  1I9,  135. 
funebris,  117. 
Sep  tentrion  alls,  118. 
tridnctylus,  1:7. 
tridactylus    (laicensli.     118, 

tridactjIuB  crUso1cucu«,  117. 
PlcuE  hirsutus.  119. 

undatu»,  iiS. 

undosite,  iiS. 
PicuB  (ApternuH)  americanus,  i:6, 
13J. 

(Apiernus)  arcticua,  127,  119. 
"  tridactvlu*,  iz8. 

Ptc  varii  de  Cayenne,  iiS. 
Pigeon,  Band-tailed,  351. 
Pintail,  170,  303,350. 
PtonuB  maximiliani,  299. 
Piplle,  65. 
Pipilo,  6.5. 

cr^lhTOphthalraus,  178. 

maculatua  oregonus,  356. 
Pipit,  American,  J4S. 

Red-lhroated,  307. 
Pipreo la  sure! pectus  decora,  8]. 
Piranga  sestiva,  305. 

ludovtciana,  245,  297. 

rubra,  297,  305,  346,  365. 
PltanguB  bahamea«is,  388. 

aulphuralus,  399. 
Pithjs,  179. 

Plectrnphenex  nivaiU.  309. 
Plover,  American  Goldeti,  341. 

Black-beliled,   178,  397,  309, 
335- 

Golden,  JOS.  335. 

Piping,  385. 

Semipaimaled,  286. 

Snowv,  34I- 

Wilson's,  185,341. 
Polloptila  c^ruiea,  348. 

cierulea  cxslogaster,  289. 
Polj'boruB  cheriwaj,  343. 
PofEcetea  gramineu*  continis,  244, 

346- 
Poor.wlll,  106. 
Porter,   Louis    H.,   Newfoundland 

notes,  71-73. 
Porzana  Carolina,  243,  340. 

jamaicensis,  1-8,  171,  171. 

Praeger,  Wm.  E.,  notice  of  hia 
'Birds  in  Horticulture,'  188. 

Prentiss,  D.  Webster,  notice  of 
death  of,  91. 

Prion,  167. 


Progne  aubls,  346. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  305.  367. 
Psaltriparus  minimus,  107. 
Paeudaria,  80. 
Psiloscops,  80. 
Psittacula  passerina,  299. 
Ptarmigan,  333.  334. 
Allen's,  147. 

,-s,  163. 


Nelso 


,160. 


Relnhardt's,  160. 
Rock,  16a 

Townsend's,  160. 
Turner's,  160. 
Welch's,  :63. 
White-tailed,  163. 
Willow,  147. 
Publications  received,  89,  190,  315, 
401. 


cuneatus.  250. 

gavia,  247. 

erlseus.  349. 

knudseni,  250. 

newelli,  246. 

oplsthomelas,  247. 
Purdy,  James   B.,  the   Red-headed 
and  other  Woodpeckerc  in  Michi- 
gan in  winter,  174. 
Pycnorhamphus,  304. 
Pyrrhulagra  violacea.  193. 
Pyrrhuloxia  sinuata,  346. 

QcAiL,  Mearns's  355. 
Querquedula  cvanoptera,  170. 

discors,  339. 
Ctei.cln.  m.CTOuru,,  ],6. 

macrourus  obacuruB,  367. 

quiscula  icneus,  346. 


Rail.  Liltle  Black,  1-8,  171,  173. 
Raven,  Northern,  72. 
Recurvirostra  americana,  340,  370. 
Redhead,  242. 

Redstart,  American,  107.  348.  366. 
Redtail,  Western.  243.  386, 
Redwing,  106. 

Regulus  calendula,  245,  357. 
satrapa  olivaceus,  3.^7, 

Rhodostethia  rosea.  309. 

Rhjrnchophanes  mccownl,  10;. 

Rvnchops  nigra,  338. 

Richmond.  Charles  W..  further 
notes  on  Lac^pMe's  'Tableaux,' 
166:    the   earliest  name   for  the 
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Roadrunner,  173 ;  lome  necetsarj' 
changes  in  nomenclature,  178; 
notice  of  liU  papers  describing 
new  birdK  from  Mexico  and 
Lower  Siam,  305. 

Ridgway,  Robert,  new  species,  etc., 
of  Nortli  American  birds.  —  V, 
CorvidiE.  —  (concluded),  27-39; 
new  species,  etc.,  of  American 
birds. —  VI.  Fringillid*  {«up- 
ptement),  19-30;  announcement 
of  his  new  work  on  North  Amer- 
ican Birds,  404. 

Riesa  tridactyla,    185. 

tridaclyla  pollicaris,  185. 

Roadrunner,  66,  173,  344. 

Robbins,  Reginald  C,  the  Arctic 
Three.toed  Woodpecker  in  Bev- 
erlj-,  Mass..  173. 

Roberts,  Thomas  S.,  an  account  of 
the  nesting  habits  of  Franklin's 
Rosy  Gull  {Lariis  frankUnii),  as 
obse'rved  at  Heron  Lake  fn 
Southern  Minnesota,  272-383. 

Robin,  American,  73,  100,  101.  103. 
107,  348. 
Western,  145,  357. 

Rothschild,  Waiter,  and  Ernst  Har- 
tert,  notice  of  their  '  A  Review 
of  the  Ornithology  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands ',  300-303. 

Ruff,  333- 

Russell.  Frank,  notice  of  his  'Ex- 
plorations in  Ihe  Far  North,'  181. 


SabiI,  399. 

Sage.  John  H.,    Seventeenth   Con- 
gress of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' Union.  58-63. 
Salpinctesobsolelus.  107. 
Salvadori,  T.,  and  E.  Fesla.  notice 
of  their  Birds  of    Ecuador,  Part 
I,    Passeres    oscines.    81  ;   ibid.. 
Parts  I!  and  IIL  303. 
Samuel.   L  Hughes,    the   Weatern 
Red-tail  at  Toronto.  Canada,  386; 
list  of  the  rarer  birds  met  with 
during  the  spring  of  1900.  in  the 
immediate   vicinity   of   Toronto, 
39'- 
Sanderling.  304,  340. 
Sandpiper.  Baird's,  104,  390. 
Bartramian,  341,  364. 
Least,  386.  34O,  364. 
Pectoral,  364. 
Purple,  309. 
Red- backed,  340. 


Sandpiper,  Semipalmated,   104,  386, 
340.  364. 

Solitary,  364. 

Spotted,  71,  J97,  364. 

Stilt,  104,  364. 

White-rumped,  173.  340,364. 
Sapsiicker,  Red-naped,  344. 
Saunders,  W.  E..  nesting  habits  of 

the  Cerulean  Warbler,  3.'iS-363. 
Sau  roth  era  bahamensis,  38S. 

californians,  66. 
Sawbill,  338. 
Saxicola  montana,  304. 

oreophila,  304. 
Sayornis  nigricans. 


6  aquat 


"S- 


phoebe,  181. 

saya  yukoneneis.  115. 

saya,  353. 
Sclerurus    albigularis  propinquus, 

83. 
Scolecophagus  carolinus,  73, 345. 

cyanocephalus,  343. 
Scoter,  Surf,  350. 

"White-winged,  351. 
Scotiaptex  clnere*,  71. 
Sea-Dot  I  rel.  76. 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  393,  347. 

molacilla.  366. 

noveborncensis,  71,347,366. 

note  boracen  sis         notabilis, 
366. 
Selasphorus  floresi.  112. 

rufus,  8-15,  344. 
Sclous,  Percy   S.,   the   Red-necked 
Grebe    in    Michigan    in   winter. 
393;  notice  of  death  of,  332. 
SemnomtB.  179,    ^ 

frantzii,  179. 

rhamphastinus,  179. 
Sennelt,  George  B.,  notice  of  death 

of,  193. 
Setophaga  rutlcitia,  107,  348,  366. 

verticalis  pall Idiven Iris,  185. 
Sharpe,  R.  Bowdler,  notice  of  his 
'Hand-List   of    the   Genera  and 
Species  of  Birds,'  79. 
Shearwater,  338. 

Black-vented,  347, 

Buller's,  183. 

Dark-bodied,  349. 

Townsend's,  249. 

Wedge-tailed,  350. 
Shrike,  California,  107. 

Southern,  68. 

White-rumped.  347. 
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Sfalia  menicana,  35S. 

GJalU,  348, 
Siskin.  Pine,  7^,  195. 
Sltta  Bculeaia,  107. 

canodensU,  73,  445. 

carolinenei«,  71. 

pvgma^a,  107. 
SittasomuK    Gjlvioides   jaliaccnsis, 

264. 
Skimmer.  Black,  338. 
Soipe,  WilKon's,  71,  to^.  J43,  340, 

3S'- 
Snowflake,  309.  310. 

Bering  Sea  Arctic,  61. 
Snyder.  John   O-.   notes  on  a  few 
species  of  Idalio  and  Washington 
birds,  24I-245. 
Somateria  dresseri,  iS, 

molIisBima.  l86. 

mollisKima  borealis,  iS,  1S6. 

spectabiiie,  16. 
Sora,  143,  340. 
Sparrow.  Baehman's,  196. 

Cassin's.  346. 

C lav-colored,  346. 

Field.  346- 

Fox,  71. 

Gambet's,  355. 

Golden -crowned,  355. 

Grasshopper.  17S. 

HarriH's,  107. 

11011*6,57.87.397. 

Intermediate,  244. 

Kenai  Song,  jg. 

Kodiak  Fox.  30. 

Lark,  346. 

Lincoln  s,  346. 

Mountain  Song,  245. 

Xclion's,  391. 


>ong,  I 


■  355- 


Sandwich,  355. 
Savanna,  I9J- 346- 
Sl.ite-colored.  J45. 

Sonorn  Block- throated,    167. 

Texan  Seaside,  346. 
Townsend-s.  10.356. 
Western    Grasshopper.   107, 

346- 
We stern  Lark,  :o7. 
Western  Tree,  145. 
Western  Vesper,  244,  346. 
White-crowned,  181,346, 
Whitc-throutod,  7J. 
Vakutat  Fox.  30. 
Spatula  civpenta,  339. 
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Speotfto  bahamensis,  187,  :S7. 

cunicularia  cavicola,  2S7. 

ciinicularia  Itorldana,  187. 

cunicularia     hvpogxa,    105, 
244>  393- 
Spermophila  itquatotialis,  8i. 
Sphj.rapic.is  varius,  174. 

varius  ilucltalis,  244. 
Spindalis  zena,  193. 
Spinus  pinus.  li. 

tristis.  ;i.3.^. 

tristis  salicamans,  107, 
Spiia  atnericana.  346,  365. 
Spizella  montieola  ochracea,  145. 

pallida,  346. 

pusilla,  346. 

goeialis  arijona:,  181, 
Spoonbill,  Roseate,  171. 
Stark,  Arthur    C,    notice   of    his 
'The  Birds  of  South  Africa,"  189, 

Starling,  397. 

Stelgidopieryx     «erripennis,     347, 


5  longicaudus,  104. 
Sterna  aniethetus,  284. 
antillarum,  33^. 
caspia,  338, 
dougalli,  284. 
forsteri,  33S. 
hirundo,  71. 
_         maxima,  338. 

paradisiCH,  71,  loi- 
Stilt,  Black- necked,  ^40. 
Stint,  Littla,  307. 

Stone.  Wltmer,  report  of  the  A. 
O.  U.  Committee  on  Protection 
of  North  American  birds,  51-58; 
breeding  of  the  Little  Black 
Rail  (PiTiana  Jama/ctnsis')  at 
Raleigh,  N,  C.  171  ;  breeding 
of  the  Little  Black  Rail  {Porzana 
jamaicensis\  in  New  Jersey  in 
1S44  and  1S45.  1731  a"  interest- 
hig  bit  of  manuscript.  179 ; 
notice  of  his  paper,  'The  Sum- 
mer Molting  Plumage  of  Certain 
Ducks.'  1S3.  notii^  of  his  paper 
on  •  A  Race  of  Short-cared  Owls,' 
184  i  notice  of  his  ■  Report  on  the 
Birds  and  Mammals  obtained  by 
the  Mcllhenny  Expedition  to  Pt. 
Barrow.  Alaeka,"  310. 
Stiirnella  magna.  345. 

magna  alticola,  266. 

ma^na  neglecta.  303, 345, 403. 

neglccta.  144. 
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Sturtevant,  Edwnrd,  see  Howe,  R, 
Heber.Jr. 

Strix,6.s. 

aluco.  66. 

furcata,  187. 

pratincola.  70.  177,  =87.  343. 

strHula.  66. 
Snnin,  J.  Merton,  Prsirie  Horned 

Lark  ne&titi^r  in  Maine.  3S7. 
Swallow,  Alaskan  Bnrn,  76,  356. 

Bahama.  j88. 

Bank,  102.3^6. 

Biirn.  ioi,347. 

Cliff,  3+7.  a.S-i- 

Eavt,  102. 

Rough-winged.  347,389. 

Tree,  67.  347.  356. 
Swift,  Black.  106. 


262. 

Sycalis  liaveola,  Ky). 

Sylvania  pusilln.  72. 

SVtvia  ciiciitlata,  179. 
roscoe,  W1.3S9- 
trlchaK,  390. 

Sj-mpheinia  Bemipalmj 

Svnallnxis  striatipuctut 


-niuT 


lehiilot 


393- 


HlloS 


Tanajjer,  Loiiislann,  24.^,  297. 

Summer,  346.  365. 
Tangara.  299. 
Teal,  BUic-winKCd.  IQ4. 

Cinnamon.  104.  170. 

Grttn-winged.  350. 
Teretrisiis,  217. 
Tern,  Arctic,  104.  309. 

Black,  104.  iSi,  338. 

Bridled,  384. 

Caspian.  338- 

ForstLT'i,  281,338. 

Gull-billed.  33S; 

Least,  338. 

Ronentc.  184. 

Roval.  338. 
Terns,  protection  of,  56. 
Teso,.ra.  199. 
Teirasonop.",  179. 
Thalnrnnia  ridgwayi,  262. 
Thalur.inia.  Rid^wav's,  262. 
Thaver.      Aboii      H.,     arguments 
against  tiio  'iMiniicr  mark  'the- 


or.v,  108-1.3. 
Thaver,  Gerald   H.,  the   European 
Linnet  in  Westchester   Countv, 
N.  Y.,  38S. 
Thompson,   D'Arcy  W.,  notice   of 
his    paper     'On"   Characteristic 
Points  in  the  Cranial  Osteologv 
of  the  Parrots,"  84. 
Thrasher,  Broun.  17S,  396. 
Curve-billed,  348. 
Sage.  348. 
Sonota,  269. 
Thrush.  Alma's.  119. 

Gray -cheeked,  367,  390. 
Olive-backed,  245,  367. 
Russet-backed,  3.?7. 
Varied.  3^8. 


Wal 


■■n- 


3S7- 


Willow.  18- 

WiUonV.  18.  73,  i48,  367. 

Wood,  348. 
Thrvomanes  bewickii  spili 
Thrvophilus  leucopogon,  t>i. 
Thrjolhorns  l)eHtckii  bairdi,  348. 

felix  grandie,  169. 
Tico-tico,  299. 

Tinamou,  Brown-hacked,  353. 
Tinamus  soui,  179. 
Titmouse,  Te^an  Tufled,343. 
Toiache,  343. 
Tolanus  Havipes,  71,  340,  364,  370. 

incanus.  206. 

melanoleucus,  340,  370,  371 


solitarius.  305,  364,  370. 

Touraco.  167. 

Toiivoii,  :67. 

Toivhee.  178,  396. 

Trichas  brachvd.ictvlus,  221. 

Tridactvlia  hi'rsuta,'  119. 

undulata.  118. 
TridactvluB,  167. 
Tringa'alpina,  370.  381-383- 

■Ipina  pacifica,  340.  370.  374, 
381-333- 

balrdii.  104,  390. 

caniitus.  371,  372. 

fuscicolUs,    172,     340,    370. 
37'.  374- 

maciilnta,  364,  370,  37T. 

mjnutilla,  186,  340,  364.  370, 

37.^ 
Trochilus  alcxandri,  245,  344. 
colubris,  344. 
rufiis,  353. 
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Trj-ngltes  subruficollis,  370. 
Turdus  conradi,   Si. 

fuscesceng.  73. 

leucomelas,  399. 

trlchas,  220. 
Turkev,  Merriam's,  110. 

Rio  Grande,  341. 

Water,  338. 

Wild,  112. 
Turnstone,  76,  204,  341. 
Tj-mpanuchuB  amerkanus,  163. 


3+"- 

cupido,  163. 

pallldiclnctug,  163. 
Tvrannula  tenensis,  114. 
Tvrannus,  167, 

dominlcenela,  j88. 

Kuperciliosiis,  124. 

tvrannus,  345,  364. 

Uria  carbo,  So. 


Van  Den-buro,  John,  notice  of  his 
paper  on  birds  from  Santa  Clara 
Co.,  Cal..3os. 

Verdin,  348. 


crassirostris,  288. 

flavifrons,  347,  366. 

noveboracensis,  72,  347. 

olivaceuR,  107,347,  366. 

petquisitor,  267. 
Vireo,  Bell's.  347. 

Black- whiskered,  2S8. 

Chiapas,  26S. 

Red-ej'ed,  100,  102,  107,  347, 
366- 

Thick-hilled,  289. 

Vera  Cruz,  267. 

White-eved,  72,  347. 

Yellow- throated,  347,  366. 
Vultul-t.  Black,  341 

Turkey-.  70,  341. 

Warblbr  Audubon's,  3^7. 
Bahatna  Pine,  292. 
Bav-breasted,  367, 
Blackburnian,  347,  3(17. 
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Warbler,    Black    and   White,   347, 
367.  39'- 
Black-poll,  72,  366,  391,  392. 
Black-throated  Blue,  367,  391. 
Black- throated  Green,  347. 
Blue- winged,  367. 
Calaveras,  lOT. 
Canadian,  298,  391. 
Ciipe  Maj-,  392,  391. 
Cerulean.  178,  358-362. 
Chapman's,  393. 
Connecticut,  39S,  366.  392. 
Golden-winged.  367,  391. 
Guatemalan,  368. 
Hooded,  178,389. 
Kentucky,  366. 
Kirtland's,  292,  391. 
Lute  scent.  356. 
Macgillivra^'s,  345. 
Magnolia.  347. 
Mourning,  366,  392. 
Myrtle,  347. 
Grange-crowned,  391. 
Paim,  393. 
Pileolated,  357. 
Prairie.  34;,  391. 
Prolhonotary,  367. 
Sycamore,  347,  391. 
TenncKsee,  367.  391,392. 
Wilson's,  73. 
Worm-ealing,  389. 
Yellow,  347-  366.  396- 
Yellow  Palm.  72. 
Water-Hen,  Least,  1.  3. 
Water-thrush.  347,  366. 

Louisiana,  347,  366. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  68. 

Cedar,  100,  101,  245,  3+7,356. 
Webster,  Ellen  E.,  Ring-billed 
Gull  in  New  Hampshire,  169; 
White-winged  Cros.i-bills  and 
Brltunich's  Murres  in  central 
New  Hampshire,  175. 
We bster-H arris      Expedition,    see 

Rothschild,  Walter. 
Whippoorwill,  Chiapas,  361. 

Oaxaca,  260. 
Whistler,  307-216. 
WhUmar.  C.  O.,  notice  of  his  pa- 
per on  '  Animal  Behavior,'  87. 
Widgeon,  European,  181. 
Wiglesworth,   L.   W.,   see    Mever, 

A.  B. 
Willet,  386,  341, 
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Wilionia  mitraia  178,  3^8,  3S9. 

pu^iilla  pikoluta.  357. 
Wood.  J.   Claire,    brief "  Michigan 


Arctic  Tiiref-loed,  72,  173. 
Biack-backiid  Three- toed,  106 
Chiapas,  157. 


Dov 


iy.  73. 


Gulden- fronted.  34^. 

Golden-winged.  174. 

llarria-K.  244,  351. 

)[oodcd.  348. 

Ivorv-billed,  97-99. 

Lew1s-«,3.<:3. 

Maj'nard'ii.  iSS. 

Northern  llairt,  71,  106. 

Ked-beiUed.  174. 

Red-headed,  67,  174.  344. 

Smokv-breaKled.  2^$. 

Tableland,  159. 

Texan.  344. 

Three-toed,  136-141. 

Vera  Cruz,  359. 

Yellow-bellied,  174. 
Wood>^tar.  Bnhama,  jSS. 
Worlhinglon.  W.  W,,  a  rare  relDrd 

for  EaMern  Lonff  I^liind,  63. 
Wren,  Baii-d's,  34S. 

MoreloH.  369- 

Rock.  107. 

Vigor-'s,  357. 


We, 


[1  Wint 


■■  357- 


Yellow.  I, 

Wright.  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood,  r 

at   her   '  Wnbeno,  the  Maffi 


Xbma  labinii,  63.  104,  310. 
Xanthocephalus      unthoceplialus 

Aanthoura  luxuo«a.  17. 

luiuosa  gI>uc«*ceiiB,  j8. 
luKuosa  guatemaientis,  19. 
luiuoca  •pecioaa.  165. 
luxuosa  vivida,  iS. 


Yellow-throai,  Bahama,  189. 
Corv'i,  29  T, 
Florida,  389. 
Greater,  190. 
Marvland,  116-24],  ^^  2< 

San  Bias,' 169.' 
Southern,  221. 
Western,  231, 


ZoNoTRiciiiA  albicolli».  72. 
coronnla,  355. 
gambeli,  355. 
Intermedia.  1S3. 


Zenaida  zk 

Zenaidura 
3S9. 
Zametodia  ludo< 


243,  386.  341. 
a,  3fi5. 


ERRATA. 


Hntje  7i.  H"' 
I-a«e.j7.int 
Pane  17,1.  li" 


o  from  boHor 


:  3-t: 


lin. 


for  SplnuB  triBtuB  read  Spinus  triatii. 
i.ic  01  Hfiicle,  for  Gri).  G.  Bevf.r  read  Geo.  E.  Bever. 
:  [9  from  lop,  for  PUoidtt  americaaus  read  Firoidcf  arlicHi 
lille  of  article,  for  RUFFINUS  read  PUFF/NVS. 
e  10  from  bottom,  for  AmmodramuB  Bandwicheasis  read 
sandwichenaia  savanna. 

for  Black-tiihoate»  Warbler  read 


>  Grk> 


WAS 


,  I   top,  for  Anorthura  hiemalis  paciGcua   read 

Anorlhura  hiemalia  pacific*. 

I'li^e  3,;7,  line  S  trom  bottom,  for  Hjrloclchla  uatulatus  read  Hytocichia 
UBtulata. 

For  nddiMonsI  errata  see  p.  324. 

B_v  inadveritnct-,  Mr.  Knight's  'Some  Notes  on  the  Herring  Gull,'  p. 
63,  was  rvprintfd  on  pago  tSg. 
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The  Auk.  Vol.  XVII. 


FIO.  1.     ROBIN  ABOUT  TO  CLEAN  NEST. 


FIG,  7      ROBIN  CLEANFNC  NEST, 
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The  Auk.  Vol.  XVII. 


FiC.  I.     BLUEBIRD  CLEANING  NEST 


FIG.  2.     BLUEBIRD  CLEANING  NEST 
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TheAuk.  Vou  XVII. 


PTARMIGAN  FEATHERS. 
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The  AtiK,  Vol..  XVII. 


FIG   1.     DOWN  FEATHER  OF  PTAHMtGAK. 


FIG.  2.    DOWN  FEATHER  OF  OUAIU 
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The  Auk,  Vol.  XVII. 


FIG.  1.    YOUNG  WHISTLER.  TWO  DAYS  OLD. 


NEST  WHICH  THE  YOUNG  WHISTLERS  WERE  SEENTO  LEAVE. 
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The  Auk,  Vol.  XVII, 


R  OF  FRANKLIN  S  CULLS  ON  A  FLOATING  NEST. 


by  Google 
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The  Auk.  Vol.  XV11. 


FIG.  1.    A  PAfR  OF  FRANKLINS  CULLS  WITH  FOUR  CHFCKS. 
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The  Aut,  Vol.  XVII, 


l^  NUPTIAL  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  SAGE  COCK. 
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DON'T  WAIT,  SEND  AT  ONCE. 

For  the  month  ol}a\y  a  copj  of  THE  BIRDS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  bv 
Reginald  Heber  Howe.  Jr.,  and  Edwaft  Sturtevant,  published  at  $1.25,  and  one 
year's  subscription  beginning  with  January  or  Jul}',  1900,  to  NOTES  ON 
RHODE  I5LAND  ORNITHOLOQY,  regular  subscription  75  cents,  will  be 
sent  to  any  person>in  tbe  United  States  on  the  receipt  of  $1,50,  postage  paid. 

From  Ti4  Ank:  "  The  6w  atUmplilw  cih>u>tivc»umentioDot  the  birds  o(  Ihe  Stale  of  Hbait 
Island,  and  haf  liHn  cenuiKndably  well  done.  The  ILil  hat  eridcDlly  been  prepared  with  great  caie  and 
IhonniKhDeu  of  research." 

AddrcH  EDWARD  STURTEVANT, 

St.  OMrKc'i  Scbooi. 

Newport.  R.  I. 

^^THE  OSPREY,^^ 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  flagazine. 

The  fourth  vilume  of  The  Osprev  will  appear  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr»  Th60dor6  Gill  '"'^^^  ^^^  co-operation  of  several  of 
the  most  prominent  ornitho'ogists  of  Washington.  It  will  contain 
original  and  selected  articles  with  illustrations,  ornithological  news  and 
notices  of  new  works  on  birds,  and  other  contributions  to  ornithology. 
With  it  will  also  be  published  supplements  destined  eventually  to  form 
a  History  of  the  Birds  of  North  America.  The  price  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  at  $1  a  year,  or  13  cents  a  number. 
Address     .     .    . 

THE  OSPREY  CO., 

321  and  323  4J  St.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Your  working  library  for  1900  will  not  be  complete  without 

THE  CONDOR, 

(Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club.) 

(A  Bi-Mnthli  lllustnted  Masizine  of  PiclfiG  Coist  Onltholan.) 

Edited  by  CHESTER  BARLOW,  associated  with  Henry  Reed 
Taylor  and  Howard  Robertson. 
Subscription:  Si  per  year. 

The  Condor  enters  upon  its  second  volume  with  the  ability  to  promise 
tlie  publication  of  one  of  the  newsiest  and  most  valuable  bird  volumes  for  1900, 
Added  to  a  successful  initial  jear  are  numerous  points  of  improvement  which 
subscribers  will  appreciate.  A  number  of  new  bird  descriptions  will  be  found 
in  Volume  II. 

The  January.  1900,  issue  consists  of  24  pages  and  ten  portraits  of  Californ- 
ian  workers,  including  the  Brst  published  portrait  of  Mr.  Lj'man  Belding,  to- 
gether with  his  personfllly  written  narrative:  "A  Part  of  My  Experience  in 
Collecting."  Also  a  noteworthv  article  on  "The  varied  Thrush  in  Summer" 
(describing  its  nesting)  by  Jos.  Grinnell.  The  issue  is  replete  with  fresh  articles 
from  field  workers,  logethtr  with  the  usual  general  notes  nnd  shorter  papers. 

The  Condor  is  issued  promptly  on  the  15th  of  each  alternate  month.  $1 
per  year ;  sample  copy,  10  cents. 

For  sample  copy  address  C.  Barlow,  Editor,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  Subscrip- 
tions should  be  sent  to  Donald  A.  Cohen,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Volum»  I  complvt*  can  b«  auppriad  at  *l,  whlfa  It.laats. 
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Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera. 

With  imroduciory  Chapters  on  the  Ouitit  and  Melhods  of  the  Bird 
Photographer.  Bv  Frank  M.  CiiArMAN.  Ascietant  Curator  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology  in  the  Ameriiran  Museum  of  Natural  Hieiorj ;  author  of  *'  Handbook 
of  Birds  of  Eastern  Nortli  America"  and  "  Bird  Life  "  Illustrated  with  over  loo 
photographd  from  nature  bv  the  author.     Ilmo,  cloth. 

bird  >tudfn<sand  phoiosriphen  will  find  thai  ihii  baak  poiHite)  for  Ihtio  i  uoiqiK  imertM  ind 
value.  Il  it  pnclkll  il  nell  u  dEHrriplin.  and  in  the  DpeDInf  ch>|IT*n  the  qucnioni  o(  camcTa.  lens, 
ptatei.  blindi.  dtco:n.  and  olhcr  pcnhicot  nutien  vc  fully  diicusKd,  inaking  the  work  an  utnuriible 
(Bide  lor  the  oinicra  hunm,  who  can  not  but  be  nimulaled  by  iit  authur'i  cnihuiiiuni  and  conviiidng 
dcmoiisimion  of  the  nelhodi  hi  recommnidi. 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS : 

Introdaction.  What  is  bird  photography?  The  scientilic  value  ol  bird 
photography.     The  Charm  of  bird  photography. 

Th«  Bird  Photographer's  Outfit.  The  Camera.  The  Lens.  The 
Shutter.    The  Tripod.     Plales.     Blinds.     SundrieB. 

Th«  nethods  of  the  Bird  Photosrapher.  Photographing  haunts, 
seaeone,  netts  and  eggs,  young  birds,  adult  birde. 

Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera.  Bird  Photography  beginsat  Home.  The 
Chicliadee;  A  Studv  in  Blaclt  a".l  White.  The  Least  Bittern  and  some  other 
Reed  Inhabiianth.  imo  tieroni.  tVhere  Swallows  Roost.  Two  davs  with  the 
Terns.  Tlie  Bird  Rotks  of  the  Gull  of  St.  Lawrence ;  Percf.  The  Mngdalens, 
and  Bird  Rock.  Life  on  Pelican  Island,  with  some  speculations  on  the  Origin 
of  Bird  Migration. 

D.  Appletoft  &  Gompanf,  Publishers,  72  Fi..h  Avenue,  New  York. 


Partial  Contents  of  the  October  Number 
of  Bird  -  Lore, 

The  ISower  Birds  of  Australia  A.  J.  Campuei.l. 

(With  Pholographi  oi  iht  bowen  irom  Nature.) 

Tlie  Orientation  of  Birds  (Concluding  Paper),  Capt.  Garriel  Rev- 
NArri.  (Whether  or  nol  we  accept  Captain  Reynaud's  conclusions, 
we  cannot  but  admit  the  value  of  his  experiments  with  homing  pigeons 
and  their  bearing  on  the  study  of  bird  migration.) 

The  Study  of  Birds  —  Another  Way,  Olive  Thornk  Miller. 

Kird  Study  at  Woods  Holl,  Thos.  H.  Montoomerv,  Jr. 

The  A.  O.  U.  and  the  Audubon  Societies,  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

Notes  from  Field  and  Study,  Hook  News  and  Reviews,  The  Coming 
Conference  of  the  Audubon  Societies,  etc. 

20  CENTS  A  COPY.        $1-00  A  YEAR. 

THE  MACHILLAN  COMPANY, _- 

«  FUtb  Aveoue.  New  York  City. 

North  American  Birds'  Egfgs  For  Sale. 

AWKLL  Selected  Collection  of  North  American  Birds'  E^gs,  in  full 
sets  with  data.     Will  be  broken  up  into  lots  or  sold  as  a  whole. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 

H.  RltSHMORE, 

109  Cambridge  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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